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THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, JuLy 27, 1900 


British Architect : 


A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS, 


meas 
VOL. LIS 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1900. 


LONDON: 
33. KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.C. 
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ACADEMY mems, 328 


Adrian Stokes's pictures at the fine art 
soclety's, 184. 
Architecture and garden-making, 346 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ARTISTS WORK 
ILLUSTRATED :— 
Adams, Percy, 418, 436 
Auderson, John, 454 
Ashley & Armstrong, 274 
Bailey, Harold, 292, 310 
Brewill & Bailey, 184 
Bryden, Robt. A., 184 
Clark & Moscrop, 76 
Clarke & Warwick, 184, 310 
Crane, Lionel F., 328 
Cutler, T. W. 364 
Davison, Thos., 94, 148 
Davison, T. Raffles, 6, 24, 42, 38,776, 
112, 130, 184, 220, 346, 364, 552, 418 
Dixon, Arthur, 184 
Fordham, M., 184 
Glennie, F. Forbes, 328 
Hare, Hy. T., 112,130 
Hewitt, Walter E., 364 
Houston & Houston, 166 
Johrson, Geo. A., 382 
Kennedy, D. W., 400 
Little, H. Colbourne, 238, 274 
Macartney, Mervyn, 328 
Mackenzie, А.К.5.А., А. Marshall, 
238 
Martin, Arthur C., 310 
Mawson, T. H., 346 
May, E. J., 42, 58, 382 
Newcombe, Lister, 418 
Quennell, C. H. B., 346 
Rathbone, R. Ll. B., 184 
Sachs, Edwin O., 219 
Scott, M. Balllie, 328 
Silcock & Reay, 24 
Simpson, H. D., 256 
Sproat, W. Edwardes, 94 
Stokes, Adrian, 184 
Triggs, П. Inigo, 6, 24, 42 
Trimnell, Harold, 220 
Ward, W. H., 328 
White, Wm. B., 148 
Wills, Herbert W., 6, 202, 220, 454 
Wilson, T., 400 
Wimperis & East, 58, 76 
Wood, Edgar, 328 
A school of fine art, desiga for a, 256 
‘ Ashcroft,” Darlington, 76 
Ashwell, farmhouse and stables, 292 


BARKSTON church, Grantham, new 
rood loft and screen, 310 

Barnsley, church competition— design by 
Harold Trimnell, 220 

Bath, “Original Oliver biscuit factory,” 


24 
Beautiful keys at the Burlington fice arts 
club, 112 | 
Beckenbam, new screen in the church, 

292 
Bedford county hospital, metal work at 
the, 436 | 
Belgravia hospital for children, Kensing- 
ton, 436 
Bench end, an old French, 20; Tintagel, 
328 
Bisley, homes for discharged soldiers, 219 
Bradford-on-Avon, Kingston Louse, 325 
BRITTANY, SKETCHES IN, BY Т. RAFFLES 
Davison :— 
A Brittany girl, 21 
An old French bench end, 20 
Cap at Josselin church, old, 5 
Chateau Josselin, the entrance, 6 
Fireplace opening at Succinio chateau, 
old, 4 
House on the ramparts at Vannes, 
old, 4 
Jottings of Dinan, 130 
Lectern at Dieppe, 20 
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Old doors, Paris, 21 
Ribbon-panelling, \westembert, 5 


Ruins of Castle Garaye, 16th century, 


130 


Building trades’ gift to the nation: homes Hospital for children, the Belgravia, 436 | 


for discharged soldiers, 219 
Burgundy, French Hoek, the Cape, 546 
Buttery and staircase, old English, 202 


CAPE, old colonial houses at the, 346 
Cap in Josselin church, old, 5 
Capital, a Renaissance, 112 
Castle Garaye, Brittany, ruins of, 130 
Cathedral, Paderborn, 354; Limburg, 454 
Chalfont St. Peter's, “ Welders,” 328 
Chateau Josselin, 6 
Christchurch cathedral, 72, 73 
Clergy house, Almondbury, Hudder:- 
field, 328 
Clockcase design, a, 184 
Clock tower, design for an isolated, 238, 
274 
Colonial houses at the Cape, old, 346 
Cottage at Middleton, co. Cork, 166 
Country house designs, 94, 220 
Cringlemire, Windermerc, gaı den house» 
346 
Croydon, cottages near, 382 
CHURCHES :— 
Barkston, Grantham, 310 
Barnsley, 220 
Beckenbam, Lincolnshire, 292 
Limburg cathedral, 454 
Minorite church, Scest, 382, 400 
Paderborn cathedral, 454 
Quedlinburg, 454 
St. Elizabeth, Marbury, 454 
St. Mary-in-the-Meadows, Scest, 3&2, 
400 
St. Patorclus, Soést, 400 
St. Peter's, Soest, 382 
Westphalian, 382 


DARLINGTON, " Ashcroft,” 76 

Dieppe, lectern at, 20 

Dinan, jottings of, 130 

Door knocker at the Burlington fine arts 
club, 112 | 

Doors, old, Paris, 21 

Doorway, Hitchin, 328 

Dorking infirmary, 436 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT bracket, 184 
Entrance to cbáteau Josselin, Brittany, 6 


FANLIGHT, a teak, 346 

Farm-house and stables, Ashwell, 292 

Firedogs, wrought-iron, 364 

Fireplace and overmantel, by Graham ё 
Banks, 289 

Fireplace opening in Succinio chateau, 
4, 5 

Furniture for the union oflices, Swansea, 
220 


GARDEN-MAKING, architecture and, 
346 

Gates design by С. Н. B Quenn:ll, 346 

Gateway by Herbert W. Wills, a, 6 

Glasgow, Springburn halls, 148; Ocean 
insurance chambers, 184 

Glen Falcon, Isle of Man, 328 

Grantham, new screen and rood loft in 
Barkston church, 310 


+ 


HALL, Noortgedacht, Stellenbescb, the, 
346 

Hendon new public buildings com- 
petition: First preinlated design by 
Hy. Т. Hare, 112, 130 


Pewter 


Hitchin, doorway, 328 
Homes for discharged soldiers, Bisley, 


219 
и Homeside,” Wimbledon, 42, 58 


Hospital, the Italian, Queen square, 364 


' Hotel, Nottingham, “ The Rain,” 184 


Huddersfield, church house, Almond- 
bury, 323 

Hovsss:— 
A country house, 94 
А country houselibrary, 38a 
“ Ashcroft,” Darlington, 76 
Clergy house, Almondbury, Hudders- 

field, 328 

Cottage at Middleton, co Cork, 166 
Cottages near Croydon, 382 
Country hcuse and garden, a, 346 
Country hcuse design, a, 310 
Farmbouse at Ashwell, 292 
* Homeside," Wimbledon, 42 
Kildrummy house, 238 
“Little Grange,” Warlingbam, 504 
Old colonia] houses at the Cape, 346 
Old house on the rampartsat Vannes, 4 
“Portley Wood,” Warlingbam, 364 
^ The Ship Топ,” near Shrewsbury, 310 
The Steep House, Keswick, 328 
Two country house designs, 400 
и Welders,” Chalfont St. Petet's, 328 


INFIRMARY, 
Dorking, 436 

Isle of Man, Glen Falcon, 328 

Isolated clock tower, design for an, 238, 
274 

Italian hospital, Queen square, the, 364 


Newcastle, ncw, 


JOSSELIN church, old cap in, 5 
Jottings of Dinan, 130 


KESWICK, the Steep House, 528 

Keys at the Burlington fine arts club, 
beautiful, 112 

Kildrummy house, 238 

Kingston House, Bradford-on-Avon, 325 

Knocker designs, door, 112, 184 


LIBRARY їп a country house, a, 382 
Limburg cathedral, 454 
^ Littlegrarge,”Warlingbam, Surrey. 364 


MARGATE, Rowden Hall, 4co 

Metal work at the Bedtord county 
hospital, 434 

Middleton, co. Cork, cottage at, 166 

Morgenster, the Cape, 346 

Municipal buildings, Plumstead, coni- 
petitive designs for, 58, 76, 94, 148, 166, 
274 


NEWCASTLE new infirmary, the, 418 
Newel-post finish by E. J. May, 56 
Nottingham, the Ram hotel, 184 


OCEAN insurance chambers, Glasgow, 
184 

Okchampton workhouse, 454 

Old colonial houses at the Cape, 346 

Old English buttery and staircase, 292 

"Original Oliver biscuit factory,” 
Bath, 24 

Overmantel by Graham & Banks, 289 


PARIS, old dsors, 21 
ware at 
medieval, 112 


Liberty's, some 
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design, 148 
Steep house, Keswick, the, 328 
Succinio chateau, old ficcplace opening, 


[July 27, 1900. 


ee MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION :— 
Design by Edmund Wimperis & 
East, 58, 76 


Design by Ashley & Armstrong, 274 
$i Thomas Davison, 94, 148 
| Houston & Houston, 166 


| 


i QUEDLINBURG church, Westphalia, 


454 
| Questembert, 


Тіп 5 


Brittany, ribbon-panel- 


‚ RAM Hotel, Long - row, 
the, 184 
RAMBLING SKETCHES, RY Т RAFFLES 
DAVISON :— 
No. 1278. Chateau Josselin, Brittany, 
the entrance, 6 
„ 1279. A gateway by Herbert W. 
Wills, architect, 6 
„ 1280-81. Exhibition no'es, 112 
| „ 1282. Ruins of Castle Garaye 
Brittany, 130 
м 1283. Jottings ot Dinan, 130 
„ 1284, Exhibition notes, 18} 
» 1285. Academy mems, 328 
1286. Sketches from new books, 


Е 


Nottinghanı, 


„ 1287. A library, near Tunbridge 
Wells, 364 
Ribbon-panelling, Questembert, Brit- 
tany, 5 
| Rood loft and screen in Barkston 


church, Grantham, зго 
Rowden hall, Margate, 400 
Royal Academy schools competition— 
design for a public school, 6, 24, 42 
Ruins of castle of Garaye, Brittany, 130 


| SCHOOL, design for a public, 6 24, 42 

Screen in Beckenham church, Lincoln- 
shire, new, 292 

Ship inn, near Shrew: bury, t' e, 310 

Sketches from new books, 346 

Soane medallion competition; a schoo 
of fine art, 256 

Some Westphalian churches, 382, 454 

Springburn · halls, Glasgow, accepted 


4,5 
Swansea, workhouse extensions, 202 
furniture for the union offices, 220 


TOKAI, the Cape, 346 

Tower, a Yorkshire, 328 

Tunbridge Wells, library in a country 
house near, 382 

Two country house designs, 400 


UMBRELLA stand, an, 184 
Union offices, Swansea, furniture, 220 


VANNES, old house on the ramparts, 4 


WARLINGHAM, Surrey, “Little 
Grange.” 364; “Рогйеу Wood,” 364 

* Welders,” Chalfont St. Peter's, 328 | 

Westphalian churches, some, 382, 454 

Wimbledon, “ Homeside,” 42, 58 

Windermere, garden house, Cringlemire, 
346 

Workhouse extensions at Swansea, 202 

Wrought-jron firedogs, some, 364 


YORKSHIRE tower, a, 32° 
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Ecclesiastical remains in the City, 328 Architectural associalion soiree, the 


Barnsley ncw church of St. Edward 5, 
Economical disposal of town refuse, the, 342 


ACCEPTANCE of tenders, dificulties 


in the, 38 126, 162- 
Advertising, professional, 197 Berkbampstead girls' grammar shodi 339 Art and craft of garden-making, tbe 
Alpine tunnels, tbe great, 411 269 Economical railway construction, 285 342 
Altering competition instructions, 377 Blackburn police buildings and fire | Education of the public in architecture, | Beautiful keys at the Burlington fine 
Ancient lights, the refurm of the law of, station, 433 | the, 464 arts club, 108 
Board school at Oldham, 38 Education, technical and secondary, 266 | Borough surveyors and engineers and 


Efficient house warming, 125 municipal architecture, 449 
Egyptian temples, 356, 375, 392 Competition for members of the archi- 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, 1, 19 tectural association, a, 55 
Electricity and engineering. 292 Competition for a big bridge for New 


Electric traction, 429 South Wales, 125 
Engineering and sanftary notes, 6, 41, 76, Difficulties in the acceptance of ten- 


128, 165, 200, 235, 272, 310, 345. 381, 416, ders, 38 
453 Doulton ware for the Paris exhibltion, 


English furniture, some notes on, 220 179 
Excavations at Silchester, recent, 328 Duke of Westminster as a patron o¢ 


Excess of expenditure over estiinates, architecture, the, 5 
Efficient house warming, 125 


107 
Exeter guildhall restoration, 197, 215 | Eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, 1, 
19 


Exhibition notes, some, 71 | 
Exploratioos at Abydos, Pr.fessor, Excess of expenditure over estimates, 


Petrie's, 355 | 107 

Exterior treatment of sharp or acute; Exeter guildhall restoration, 215 
angles, the, 148 Fire risks of the National Gallery, the, 

413 

General architectural congress in 
London, 359, 414 

Hendon urban district council сїйсез 
competition, 19 

Housing and rehousing, 161 

Inducing people to go to church, 108 

Jobn Ruskin, 55 

Kingston house, 323 | 

Municipal authorities as trading cor- 
porations, 287 

New buildings for the Strand improve- 
ment scheme, the, 251 

Old Bailey new sessions house com- 
petitfon, the, 395, 431 

Old colonial houses at the Cape, 341 

Palace in Fleet street, the, 233 

Professional advertising, 197 

Question of illicit commissions, the, 


201, 251, 256 

Ancient monuments bill, the, 301 

Angles, exterior treatment ot sharp or 
acute, 148 

“ An insult to the profession,” 341 

Antiquities ol British Honduras, ee 
ing, the, 415. 

Architects’ rights, 323 

Architects, the compulsory examination 

_ and licensing of, 269 

Architects, women as, 16 

Architectural association sotree, (he, 342 

Architectural congress in London, the, 
359, 414 431, 445» 447, 450, 464, 465 

Architectural congress, views and ге- 
views at the, 431, 450 

Architectural gallery, Royal Academy, 
the, 305, 359, 377, 395» 413» 449 

Architectural restoration in Italy, 288, 


409 
Architectural treatment of the S rand, 


the, 273 
Architecture and architectural study, 89 
Architecture, and art, Ruskin, 215 
Architecture at the Royal Scottish Aca- 

demy, 273 
Architecture, fifteenth century, 193 
Architecture for London's new street, 

to secure good, 143 
Architecture, the Duke of Westminster 

as a patron of, 3 
Art and craft of garden making, the, 342 
Artisans’ dwellings, Boundary-street, the 

new L C.C., 140 
Artistic copyright, 158 
Artistic metal work at the Burlington 


fine arts club, 72 


Bramley (Leeds) union offices, 126, 
144 | 

Burley (Leeds) new parish сһигсЬ, 379 

Bury grammar school, 162, 451 

Cardiff asylum, 343 

Carlisle higher grade board енд, 414 

Cartwright memorial buildings, Brad- 
ford, 180, 217 

Charrler wood company's carving 
designs competition, 57, 233 

Dumfries and Maxwelltown public 
library, 21 

Dundee institute of architecture 
students’ competitions, 2&8 

Dunoon esplanade, 360 

Eastbourne public buildings, 73, 434 

Essex county police offices, 21, 324 

Falkirk free public library, 324 

Glasgow royal infirmary rebuilding. 
269 

Grange (Bradford) higher beard 
school, 360 

Harrogate kursaal. 180 

Hendon public buildings, 4, 19, 56 

Hospital at Bury, 72 

Hull town hall extension, 21, 379 

Isle of Wight new public buildings, 


162 
Isolation hospital at Ventnor, I.W. 161, 
414 
Kirkcaldy police cffices, 144 
Luton workhouse extension, 73, 198 
New district hospital for Glasgow, 126 
Old Bailey new sessions bouse, 595, 


431 
Oldham board school, 288 | 


FIFTEENTH century architecture, 183 

Fire risks of the National Gallery, the, 
413, 433 

Flooring, an everlasting rubber tile, 53 

Fred Walker, artist, in pralse of, 33 

Furness Abbey, discoveries at, 127 

Furniture, English, notes on, 220 


| GARDENS, old, by G. S. Elgood, at the 
fine art society's, 72 

General architectural congress in Lon- 
don, 359 

Gothic and medizval art metal work, 373 
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completed, and the foundations for the steelwork pre- 
pared. The wood and ironwork in connection with the 
walls and minarets has been finished, and most of the 
plastering on the former. On the whole the buildings will 
be larger than those of the exhibition of eleven years ago, 
and of the excellent quality of their design we have given 
our readers some idea in the illustrations published in the 
British Architect. We gave a view of the concert hall 
which is to form part of the buildings in our issue of the 
22nd ult. | 

The Imperial Institute has passed into the custody of the 
Commissioners of Works, as representing the Crown, who 
are now responsible for the maintenance, rates, and protec- 
tion of the buildings. This arrangement was arrived at in 
order that the central portion of the institute might become 
the home of the London University, a portion of the 
western end being reserved for the free use of the Imperial 
Institute. The Government under this arrangement pay off 
the existing mortgage of £40,000,and extinguish the floating 
debt of £15,000, besides spending some £10,000 upon 
alterations, &c. Thus the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851 are relieved of a big financial difficulty, and the 
London University at last obtains a home worthy of it. 

The National Competition of Schools of Art (1899) had at 
least one interesting feature in it, as evidenced in the pre- 
miated works exhibited at South Kensington in August, and 
that was the unusual excellence of the architectural exhibits. 
The designs for a mountain church were specially 
encouraging. Then, another attractive subject was a 
village inn, and here again we noted signs of a quality of 
spirit and boldness which were quite refreshing. The 
charming drawings of a design for a royal mausoleum, by 
a Birmingham student (William Heywood), worthily 
secured the high distinction of a gold medal. 

The Central School of Arts and Crafts has prospered, 
and, if the exceeding ability of those who direct its 
educational efforts is to count for anything, we shall yet 
hope to see good results in the direction of originality and 
spirit in regard to design, as well as skill in manipulation. 
At the last exhibition of students’ works in August we 
were somewhat disappointed. But the school is young 
yet, and we must remember that apt scholars, as well as 
clever teachers, are needed to bring about the results we 
desire to see. | | 

An important step has been taken in an archeological 
direction which has a special interest for architects, and 
that is the proposed establishment of a British School at 
Rome on similar lines to the one at Athens. The work to 
be done at Rome is in most respects to be the same as 
that at Athens. 
tion, and it is a question whether the Italian Government 
would grant permission for such work ta be carried 
out even if the discovered treasures were not removed. 
Professor Aitchison thinks possibly it might, especially 
since the civilised world knows nothing as yet, about 
Roman bathing. But excavating, or non-excavating, 
the British School at Rome is a natural comple- 
ment of the British School at Athens, for, as it has 
been pertinently suggested by Professor Aitchison, “ all the 
Romans knew they learnt from Greece.” The executive 
committee has been formed, and the first steps have been 
taken, so that ere Jong we may hope to hear of the project 


having taken actual shape. | 
The agitation in favour of a Compulsory Registration 


Act for Architects has received a fresh impetus at the 
hands of the Society of Architects, who have organised 
discussions upon the question both in London and certain 
provincial centres. We believe that a considerable section 
of provincial architects would be in favour of making 
architecture a close profession, but as long as the Royal 
Institute of British Architects maintain their present 
hostile attitude towards the measure we do not think it 
has much chance of success. Meanwhile the Institute 
examination system prospers, the past year's number of 
candidates showing no slackening off of candidates, which 
of course in its way strengthens the case in -favour of 
registration, for there is evidently a widespread idea 
abroad that the passing of examinations and becoming an 
A.R.I.B.A. hallmarks an architect's professional status. 

A new solution of the housing of the working classes 
problem has been decided upon both in London and Man- 
chester. The London County Council have decided to 
seek for Parliamentary powers to enable them to purchase 
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EIGHTEEN Мы AND NINETY- 
IGHTEEN hundred and ninety-nine has been a 
prosperous year, as far as the business of building 
is concerned,—perhaps the most prosperous for some years 
past. The architectural events of the year have also been 
of more than usual importance, including, as they do, the 
decision in regard to the designs for the new Government 
Offices and War Office, the laying of the foundation-stone 
by the Queen, of the South Kensington Museum comple- 
tion buildings, and the opening of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, together with the inauguration of 
other large building schemes of more or less public import- 
ance. With the architectural work of the past year we 
shall deal particularly in our next issue. This week we 
refer to some more miscellaneous subjects which are of 
general interest. 

Two well-known architects have passed over to the 
majority during the year, viz.: Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
ARA. and Sir Thomas N. Deane, К.Н.А., as also the 
following amongst others— Professor Banister Fletcher 
and Mr. Thomas J. Flockton (Sheffield). Mr. William 
Simpson, R.I., artist and war correspondent, and a valued 
hon. associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and who contributed papers of much architectural and 
archaeological interest to its proceedings, died in August 
last. Nor must we omit mention of that extremely clever 
sculptor, whose work always evidenced such keen archites- 
tural sympathy and feeling, Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A., 
whose death in the prime of life, and strenuous effort 
marks a distinct loss to sculpture, and in an appreciable 
measure to architecture itself. A notable patron of archi- 
tecture was the Duke of Westminster, whose decease took 

ce about Christmas time. He not only built much, 

ut he built wisely, employing architects about whose 

artistic skill and judgment there could be no shadow of 
question. 

The election of Mr. Aston Webb as an Associate of the 
Royal Academy was a well-deserved honour. 

Mr. R. Elsey Smith, A.R.I.B.A., was in November last 
appointed Professor of Architecture at King’s College in 
succession to the late Professor Banister Fletcher. 

The appointment ofan architect to succeed Mr. Thomas 
Blashill as superintending architect to the London County 
Council at a salary of £1,500, was not one which proved 
attractive to the kind of men most suitable for the position, 
and the first list of candidates was entirely rejected. Then 
the salary was raised to £2,000, and eventually Mr. W. E. 
Riley, A.R.I.B.A., from the Admiralty offices was chosen. 
It might be noted that the only other important official 
appointment open to architects in London, that of archi- 
tect to the London School Board, now held by Mr. Т. J. 
Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., is worth £1,200 a year. | 

The National Gallery of British Art extension 
(Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., architect), com- 
prising eight picture galleries and two sculpture rooms, 
was completed during the latter part of the year, and thus 
the late Sir Henry Tate's munificent scheme received due 
fulfilment. Unhappily the generous donor died just one 
week after the formal opening of the new buildings, which 
cost altogether about £150,000, The gallery now contains 
not only the Tate collection, but also the pictures 
purchased under the Chantrey bequest, together with a 
group of some eighteen pictures by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Asa patron of art, science, and literature the late 
Sir Henry Tate must be accounted amongst the most 
munificent of the century ; for in the building and endow- 
ment of free libraries he spent money freely, whilst to 
Liverpool University College alone he gave £42,000. And 
besides all this, public charities of every kind received his 
generous help. 

The buildings intended to house the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1901, designed by Mr. James Miller, have already assumed 
definite proportions. The frame of the structure has been 
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land outside the county for the erection thereon of artisans’ 
dwellings, and the Manchester Corporation ,also purpose 
buying an estate some three miles from the centre of the 
city, but within the municipal boundary, whereon to pro- 
vide the necessary accommodation. This is a new line of 
policy, which it is hoped will overcome the difficulties 
hitherto experienced in regard to the acquirement of 
suitable sites at a reasonable figure. It involves, of course, 
the question of providing cheapened facilities for journey- 
ing to and fro between the city and the suburb, which in 
the case of London is practically already a foregone con- 
clusion. Yet even with such excellent projects as these 
in view, one cannot but feel that there always will be a 
certain percentage of the poorer working population who 
must find it necessary to live in close proximity to their 
work, which lies in the city itself, and this specially 
applies to so vast a city as the metropolis. Still the 
suburban schemes may greatly ease, if they do not alto- 
gether do away with, the financial difficulties encountered 
in attempting large building projects in the city. We 
might note in conneetion with this question the fact that 
Lord Rowton has just recently opened another of his 
excellent hotels for workmen in the Hammersmith district 
to accommodate 800 lodgers. 

The establishment of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
is an event which architects, no less than sanitarians, will 
welcome, and we must all acknowledge the great need for 
more vigorous and persistent efforts to cope with the great 
smoke nuisance of the metropolis. The Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society is a strongly constituted body, and has 
already made its presence felt through its energetic 
inspector and in other ways. We wish for its future 
operations that measure of success which shall tend to the 

timate sensible diminution of the evil they are designed 
to remedy» But we fear that the myriads of: small 
chimneys which emit smoke for the great part of the 
twenty-four hours without let or hindrance will constitute 
. a real stumbling-block to the real riddance of a smoke- 
polluted atmosphere. 

An important and interesting report of the bacterio- 
logical experiments in sewage disposal carried out at 
Manchester was received in November by the Manchester 
Corporation from Messrs. Baldwin Latham, Percy F. 
Frankland, and W. Perkin, jun. This report dealt very 
fully and practically with the whole question of sewage 
disposal, and as a result of their lengthened investigations 
these experts came to the final and confident conclusion 
that the system of bacteriological treatment of the sewage 
was decidedly the best for Manchester, and would produce 
an effluent which would conform with all requirements 
likely to be made. The report furnishes much valuable 
data for the pursuit of further investigation and 
experiment. 

What the London County Council purpose doing, our 
readers already have some idea. Having obtained 
Parliamentary powers for their great Strand improvement 
scheme, they now propose to go to Parliament for further 
powers, on account of street improvements, to the amount 
of just upon £3,000,000. This includes the extension and 
improvement of the Thames Embankment at Westminster 
at a cost of £1,319,000; widening of Mare Street, 
Hackney, £660,750; and a widening of Goswell Road, 
£227,800. Then we have a scheme of main drainage 
works to cost £2,947,000, to which we must add the now 
somewhat well-known Welsh water scheme to cost 
£17,000,000. Beyond all this, the Council have been busy 
carrying out and projecting large building schemes for the 
housing of the working classes. The only satisfaction 
about it is that the Council will not want to spend the 
whole of the £20,000,000 asked for in connection with the 
water and drainage schemes at once. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS.. 


GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. 


W' have just received two very pleasing books on ‘‘ Greek 
Terra-Cotta Statuettzs.” Both, curiously enough, 
appear at the same time and with the same title. The 
first is by Marcus В. Huish, LL.B., and is published 
by John Murray at 21s. The second is by Miss 
С. A. Hutton, priced at 7s., and published by Seeley. 
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Mr. Huish’s work is that of a whole-hearted student of his 
subject. Mr. Huish knows how to treat а subject 
thoroughly, whether it be Japanese sword hilts or Greek 
statuettes. His book is an excellent quarto, rich in illus- 
trations and printed in capital clear type on fine paper. 
To well-read people it should be very valuable, but 
perhaps, owing to its treatment, a little forbidding to those 
who want comprehensive glimpses of subjects only. In 
turning over the pages of this interesting book one cannot 
help wishing that the art of statuette design would 
revive, and that we might have as beautiful 
things as the ‘Restored Figure,” plate 47, or 
the ‘‘ Urania,” plate 52, representative of modern life. 
We wish such books as these would revive the ambition 
of artists to create the beautiful and the decorative in this 
kind of art. The reproduction of dainty Tamagra figures 
a few years since was a welcome surprise in some ways, 
but it does not appear to have inspired any modern effort. 
Of the interest which centres round the statuette Mr. Huish 
pithily remarks: “ Whilst the priceless marbles, fashioned 
the greatest of all plastic artists, have, from their size and 
material, been the objects of every indignity, being muti- 
lated from sheer wantonness, and finally thrown into kilns 
for obtaining the lime which they contained, the modest 
statuette of the unknown “ doll-maker," formed of common 
mother earth, is preserved in itsentirety, and seen with its 
original colouring, thanks to the singular fortune which 
consigned it for a couple of thousand years to the seclusion 
ofthe grave or the ignominy of a temple rubbish heap." 
Whilst for centuries unique masterpieces of Greek art have 
graced the palaces and galleries of Europe, the Tanagra 
statuette has had no place in either until nigh upon a 
quarter of a century ago. Its reappearance has been as 
startling an eruption as that of Japanese art. As evi- 
dence of a nation's innate taste for art, there is no better 
sign, as our author says “ than the vase, the seal, the coin 
and above all the terra-cotta with which the house was 
ornamented, the god honoured, and the dead comforted." 
Charming reproductions of old statuettes, with the literal . 
rendering of the colour still left upon them, are the striking 
feature of Miss Hutton’s book on '' Greek Terra-Cotta 
Statuettes.” The book is addressed to that portion of the 
public which, though not repelled by the archaeological 
interest, is mainly attracted by the aesthetic charm of the 
Greek terra-cottas, and curious as to the circumstances 
under which they had their being, and the civilisation 
which they represent. It deals more particularly with 
those figures that are beautiful, and forms a beautiful and 
interesting octavo of some 80 pages and 45 illustrations. 


MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


A perusal of “Modern American School Buildings,” 
by Mr. W. К. Briggs, F.A.LA. (London: Chapman 
& Hall), convinces us that we have little or nothing to 
learn as tothe planning and construction of school buildings 
from America, if the examples illustrated in the book are 
typical of the best work of the architects of that country. 
The volume is interesting and practical in its way, but for 
professional readers there is much that could have been 
omitted without loss—say the first seven chapters at any 
rate. The other chapters deal with entrance-halls and 
staircases; windows and lighting; hat and cloak rooms 
and playrooms; heating and ventilation; sanitary 
arrangements; hygienic construction of the Bridgeport 
high school ; suburban schoolhouses ; planning and con- 
struction of schoolhouses; and city school buildings on 
restricted sites. From these chapters architects may glean 
some practical details which might be found sugges- 
tive. We are quite at one with the author asto the supreme 
necessity for the strictest regard being had to hygienic 
conditions in the planning and arrangement of public 
schools. Efficient ventilation, without draughts; proper 
heating without stuffiness; and an abundance of well- 
diffused daylight seem tobe the foremost points for considera- 
tion, and with these Mr. Briggs deals very fully and 
sensibly. Upon the question of providing playrooms, Mr. 
Briggs is emphatic. In his opinion every education 
building ought to be provided with such rooms. We agree 
with this. In some public day schools we have seen that 
lack of this provision constitutes a serious defect, in that 
the children during the intervals of school must, if the 
weather is unpropitious, get wet or cold in the playground, 
or remain in the possibly already overheated schoolrooms. 
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For the floors of playrooms, Mr. Briggs thinks asphaltum 
about the best material that can be used, being hard, 
durable, rough enough to prevent slipping, and easily. kept 
in order. Wood heregards as unsuitable, though for our 
part we think a good well-laid wood block floor as satisfac- 
tory a one as can be adopted. As these playrooms are for 
exercise, and not to sit about in, the constant admission of 
plenty of fresh air through open windows is essential. 
Staircases is another matter Mr. Briggs treats of in detail, 
and one of his points is that no stairways should be less 
than four feet in the clear, where there are more than one 
hundred pupils on a floor, and thatthe staircases, unless they 
are increased in number, should be added to at the rate of 
one foot in width for each story, and six inches in width 
for each additional hundred of pupils. Of course, as we 
have said, there is much in the book with which architects 
are familiar enough in regard to planning and construction. 
But there are American ways and methods which, if not 
exactly to be emulated, are at least suggestive. And in 
this respect Mr. Briggs’s book will be found useful. 


MODERN Farm BUILDINGS, 


We welcome the third edition of * Modern Farm Build- 
ings," by Mr. A. Dudley Clarke, Е.5.1. (London: B. T. 


Batsford, 6s. net), the former editions of which we have 


already favourably noticed. In regard to planning and 
construction it is the most useful book of its kind we know. 
The third edition comprises some very useful additions, 
especially noteworthy being the chapters, with illustra- 
tions, dealing with cottages, homesteads for small holdings, 
and iron and wood roofs, with a comparison of their cost 
and respective advantages for farming purposes. There 
is also a short chapter on the subject of repairs and 
materials. The designs given for cottages are very poor ; 
neither in plan nor exterior do they commend themselves 
to favourable criticism. In the laying out of his home- 
steads and the practical details of construction, and so 
forth, Mr. Clarke shows much skill and judgment, as we 
should expect from one who had so thoroughly studied 
the subject. An appendix contains the model regulations 
relating to dairies, cowsheds, and milkshops, issued by the 


Local Government Board. 
CHIMNEY DESIGN AND THEORY, 


A book that we venture to say cannot but prove of real 
practical value to engineers and architects 15 one by an 
American engineer, Mr. W. W. Christie, entitled ** Chim- 
ney Design and Theory " (London: E. & F. N. Spon, 
Limited, 12s. 6d. net), Since Mr. Bancroft's book on the 


- same subject, published in 1885, ме һауе had no work of 


this kind. The author has dealt very fully and ably with 
his subject, plentifully illustrating it with photographs, 
drawings and diagrams. The numerous types of tall 
chimneys are treated of, and their design and construction 
thoroughly explained. Many examples of chimneys are 
given—of failures as well as typical successes. Chapter 
IX. is devoted to house chimneys, which will be of special 
interest to architects. The engineering methods of deter- 
mining the flue proportions are given, and much other very 
useful information. Some points of special importance 1n 
regard to draught are given. The author points out that all 
other conditions being equal the draught of a chimney varies 


as the square root of the height, the difference of tempera- 


ture within and without the flue, and the flue area. 
“ House chimneys should be made as straight as possible, 
and if slight bends occur they should be of the same cross- 
sectional area as the straight part, and be made round in 
shape, as this shape gives much less frictional resistance 
than a square flue." For housc-heating, a flue 8 by 12, 
or 8 by 8 is the smallest that should be built, in the 
author's opinion, and for large’ houses not less than 
12 by 16. But even the best constructed and designed 
chimneys will smoke, and Mr. Christie admits this. He 
points out how subtly and delicately the wind is affected 
by slight causes, and the effect of wind on the draught of 
chimneys is a matter quite apart from the questions of 
normal draught and of internal regularity of construction. 
Mr. Christie advises that in most cases the addition of a 
few feet or so to the height of a chimney shaft, supposing 
it to be already above the ridge of the house it ventilates, 
as more useful than the fixing of usually non-pneumatic 
contrivances. For the rest he quotes Count Rumford, wbo 
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“ prescribed for and cured more than 500 chimneys that 
had been given up as incurable." Count Rumford says: 
‘‘ The whole mystery of curing smoky chimneys is com- 
prised in this simple direction—find out and remove the 
local hindrances which forcibly prevent the smoke from 
following its natural tendency to go up the chimney, or 
rather, to speak more accurately, which prevent it being 
forced up by the pressure of the heavier air in the room.” 
This is all the suggestion Mr. Christie can give us on the 
point, but he offers some excellent advice on the building 
of a chimney, the gist of which is that only the best hard 
| brick should be used throughout the chimney, together 
with cement mortar, particular care being taken to fill the 
| joints full. There is a capital index to the book, which is 
generally well produced—good type, good paper, and good 
binding. 
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THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER AS A 
PATRON OF ARCHITECTURE. 


| Y the death of the Duke of Westminster architecture 

has lost a wise and generous patron. Few private 
individuals have spent so much on building as the late 
duke. Eaton Hall, Chester, which he entirely rebuilt, bas 
been estimated to have cost £1,000,000 more or less, and 
no doubt the Eaton Estate alone involved some £12,000 or 
£15,000 a year annual expenditure building work alone. 
As readers of the British Architect have ample reason for 
knowing, the buildings erected on the Eaton Estate in way 
of lodges, farmhouses, cottages," etc., were so admirable 
in design and execution that the whole Eaton Estate is 
a model of its kind and full of interest to the architect 
from the great palace itself and its gorgeous chapel, 
erected by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., down tothe tiniest 
cottage designed by Mr. John Douglas. Mr. Douglas's 
Flemish entrance gateway, Colonel Edis's gates and lodge, 
nearer the Chester end of the park, Mr. G. F. Bodley's 
beautiful village church nearly completing, and scores of 
other interesting things make the Eaton Estate quite one 
of the best architectural rambles in England. 

But the duke's architectural sympathies have been by 
no means confined to personal ends, and many an excellent 
building in various parts of England and Wales owes its 
heing—or should we not rather say its well-being ?—to his 
efforts. He was, as his father before him, а real benefactor 
to Chester. He gave /10,000 to free the Dee Bridge of the 
exacting tolls, and was the chief contributor to the restor- 
ation of St. John's Church and the cathedral. He built and 
founded the new church of St. Mary's-without-the- Walls, 
in Handbridge, where he also gave and laid out the public 
park, and inaugurated an important street improvement 
at the Cross (illustrated in the British Architect), whilst 
the partial rebuilding of his Handbridge cottage property 
is even now being carried out. It is a fact, too, that the 
carrying out of the St. Werburgh Street rebuilding scheme 
from Mr. John Douglas’s design (which we have published) 
owes its fulfilment to the late duke's influence and encourage- 
ment, as also the part of Northgate now in hand. He 
rebuilt four parish churches on his esiate, including the one 
at Eccleston by Mr. С. F. Bodley, now approaching com. 
pletion, and which is said to have cost upwards of £ 30,000, 
and the parish church at Halkyn, completed some years ago 
at a cost of some /15,000. The late duke in all his 
architectural projects was a loyal friend to Mr. John 
Douglas, of Chester, and believed firmly in the value of that 
gentleman's work. In return he obtained the faithful and 
whole-hearted services of one of the most enthusiastic of 
English architects, who was at the time of his Grace's 
death the oldest who had done service on the duke's Eaton 
Estate. 

Whether the late Duke of Westminster had really 
solved the problem of how to be happy, though a duke and 
the wealthiest man in England, we do not know. But 
certainly he went the right way to avoid being unhappy, 
for his life was full of useful occupation, the best of all 
panaceas for ennui and depression of spirits. Indeed, the 
duke's business management of his affairs was of the 


* It is noteworthy that all the lodges on the Eaton Hall Estate and 
more than half of the farms and cottages, are new. 
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strictest, and it is said that every letter received was 


answered by return of post. There is no doubt that he 


had a wise understanding of the great personal respons- 


to his great wealth and high position, and 
that he always acted under a due sense of such respons- 
ibility we think his whole career as a landowner andi 

politician fully attests. We might add that one of the 
duke’s latest acts in matters architectural was to accept 
the dedication of Mr. Raffles Davison’s forthcoming book 


on Brittany. 


ibility attaching 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T is to be hoped that the advice of the assessor, Mr. 
Beresford Pite, will be followed in the matter of the 
Hendon Public Buildings. We have seen the designs, 
and can unhesitatingly record our verdict in favour of the 
design No. 4, which indicates an architectural quality, both 
in plan and elevation, of a high order. If economy, as we 
as architectural character, is of importance in the eyes of 
the authorities, they should clearly adopt the assessor's 
opinion. There are often in competitions side issues, ог 
uncertainties, which make the proper decision doubtful. 
In this case there are none. We shall have more to say 
of the competition next week, before which we hope to 
bear of a wise decision being arrived at. Itis stated freely 
that Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., is the author of 
No. 4, the design favoured by Mr. Pite. If it is not by 
Mr. Hare, it is by someone equally clever at a design of 


this kind. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., has already had under 
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six sets of designs submitted in 


consideration the 
he New Central Criminal Courts, and 


competition for t 


his report is expected to be ready, so we hear, about the 
middle of the month. We believe the competition will 


be a keen one. 


t a great amount of rubbish 
We are not quite sure that 
this amount was not added to the other day when a paper 

i ini Blackboard Drawing,” by 
Н. Bloomfield Bare, Е.К.Г.В.А., was read at the Society 
of Arts. Mere dexterity in swinging the arms and working 
the muscles, in developing curves with mechanical 
accuracy оп а blackboard, may be useful as well as 
pleasant exercise, but whether it will largel assist the 
mental effort which must lie at the back of all interesting 
and individual work in drawing and design we greatly 
doubt. Mr. Ablett truly remarked in the discussion that 
the mental parts of drawing were far more important than 


manipulation. Delightful as is strong, vigorous drawing 
and freedom of line, it does not sum up all the virtues; in 
have been constrained to admire the . 


time to deplore the inaccuracy of it ! 
half-hidden behind weak, uncertain, and tentative drawing 


the most charming tenderness and delicate feeling ! 


s may be taken to apply with 
An architect does not create 
Iteration or correction, and 


War is true of other thing 
some force to drawing also. 
a building straight off without a 
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an author does not write his composition directly into its 
final best form. But still it is a question of degree. Some 
men do their best almost directly, whilst others сап only 
work in a tentative fashion. There is some parallelism 
about it all when one comes to think of the delicately 
hesitating sort of black-and-white work by Albey ım his 
Shakespeare illustrations, so entirely right and beautiful 
in result, and compare it with the firmly outlined work of 
Tenniel and others, not always so entirely right either! 
How easy it is to dogmatise about art is apparent in most 


of these discussions. 


We illustrate this week some interesting bits of detail 
supplementary to our sketches of Brittany which have 


already appeared. 


Тнк interesting structure which Mr. С. F. Watts, К.А» 
has put up at his own cost in the pleasant little garden 
busy Aldersgate 


which forms so picturesque a feature in 
Street, London, is now completed. Mr. Watts calls it a 
memorial cloister. and it will answer the double purpose 
of forming a convenient shelter for those who desire 10 
read in the gardens, and a means of recording heroic deeds 
performed from time to time by people in the ordinary 
walks of life. The artist, in planning the shelter, arrange 
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tbat six large panels sho 
to future times the 
names of those who 
have done noble 
service for their 
fellows. The struc- 
ture will not be 
formally opened un- 
til the spring oreatly 
summer. . 


Tra gift of Hall-i'- 
th'-Wood to Ше. 
Bolton Corporation . 
by Mr. Lever, of 
Bolton and Port 
Sunlight, which we 
announced the other 
week, was formally 
announced at а 


Arts in Edinburgh 35 drawings by Turner, К.А. Amongst 
Mr. Vaughan's bequests to the South Kensington Museum 
are two pictures by Constable, the '* Jumping Horse ” and 
the “Нау Wain,” now on loan to the museum, three large 
drawings or sketches by Turner, two other drawings by 
Turner, a basso-relievo in white marble, attributed to 
Donatello, and other works of much interest. 


uld be set apart for handing down 


Ан interesting comparison between mountains and build. 
ings was made by Professor W. W. Watts, of Mason 
University College, in the course of a lecture delivered at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute on the 28th ult. 
Mountains, he remarked, might be compared in very 
many respects to buildings. For example, the materials 
out of which mountains were built were arranged like 
courses of masonry. The resemblance in this respect was 
often very close. For instance, in the lantern picture on 
the screen they could hardly tell where the live rock 
ended and the building upon it began. Buildings had 
walls, roofs, arches, doors, windows, towers, and buttresses, 
and were frequently surmounted by pinnacles. Pictures 


meeting of the Cor- Е 
poration last week. | Old сар of famous cathedrals and mountain scenery illustrated the 
Mr. Lever also gives | Josselin analogy, and the lecturer pointed out that the arched 
£1,200 for the Church structure of rocks helped, as did the arches in a building, 
restoration of the to give strength and resisting power. Caverns and pierced 
rocks represented the windows and doors ; isolated moun- 


fine old hall, which, as we before stated, was once the 
residence of Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the 


spinning mule. 


tains stood up like the curious round towers sometimes seen 
in churches in the East of England ; there were buttresses 
projecting out from and strengthening the main peaks, and 
casting beautiful shadows over the mountain flanks, and 
these buttresses were frequently crowned with pinnacles 
which gave the glorious skylines to be seen in the views 
thrown upon the screen. А peculiar type of mountains 
actually possessed their own chimneys, from which came a 
very respectable imitation of smoke and steam. In some 
cases one might even sit in the chimney-corner, as it were, 
and watch what was going on in the fire, and sometimes 
this proved a very warm corner indeed. Even the furniture 
.of the house was sometimes represented. Оп some 

mountains they found chairs—not of the most comfortable 
type it was true—very handsome tables, like the wonderful 
glacier-tables to be seen in Switzerland, and, perhaps most 
beautiful of all, mirrors in the shape of lakes ortarns. The 
beauty of a mountain, like that of a building, depended on 
three great considerations—first, the materials ; secondly, 
the stability and skill of construction, and the style in 
which the materials were. put together; and thirdly, the 
ornament which was added afterwards, the ornament, of 


sculpture or moulding. 
A vERY useful addition has been made to the fire 


department appliances at New York. It consists of a 
portable search-light plant, carried on a small wagon, and 


Tue art school at Bushey, which is carriedton under the 
active supervision of Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., 
has recently amended its constitution, with the view of 
establishing itself on a more permanent basis, and has 
obtained powers to largely increase the number of its 
members. These amendments came into force on January 
Ist, when the new term commenced. · 


THE Marquis of Normanby has recently offered for sale 
to the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, states 
the Times, two portraits, one of Charles I., by Mytens, the 
other of Henrietta Maria, painted in the school of Vandyck. 
Mr. H. L. Bischoffsheim has intimated to Viscount Peel, 
chairman of the trustees, his desire to purchase and 
present to the gallery the portrait of the queen. This 
generous gift of this beautiful picture has enabled the 
trustees to purchase the portrait of the king. 


Tue first band of London volunteers for service in South 
Africa to arrive at the Guildhall for swearing-in on 
Monday morning were fifty men of the Artists’ Corps, 
under Colonel Edis, F.S.A. These were followed by the 
3rd London, the 14th Middlesex (Inns of Court), the 
London Irish, and the Queen’s Westminster, and selec- 
tions from other battalions, until the chosen 500 had all 
taken up their positions in the banqueting hall. Here, 
after a speech from the Lord Mayor, each man was duly 
sworn in, and received a bright new shilling on enlistment. 


THE list of the specific legacies. made by the late Mr. 
Henry Vaughan, the millionaire, to the National Gallery, 
the National Gallery of Ireland, the South Kensington 
Museum, and other public institutions fills 30 folios. 
To the National Gallery he bequeathed the picture of 
* Christ on the Mount,” by Raphael, a picture of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, sketches by С. К. Leslie, 22 drawings in sepia 
by Turner, R.A., made by him for the “ Liber Studiorum," 
a sketch in water-colour by Turner of the deck of the “ Vic- 
tory," a small sketch of the * Hay Wain, from Nature," by 
Constable, all of his pictures and sketches by Constable, 
R.A., not otherwise disposed of by his will, all of the studies 
of pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds and С. К. Leslie, R:A., | 
excepting those otherwise bequeathed by his will, pictures | 
by Stothard, R.A., statues of Sir Joshua Reynolds and | 
Flaxman, R.A., a statue of Gainsborough, for which he | 
| 
| 
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dario 


bequeathed to the executors of his will £1,000, and 
the sculptor to be employed is to be of English 
birth. he Trustees of the National Gallery may 
also select any others of Mr. Vaughan's pictures 
not otherwise bequeathed,- and he left to the 
National Gallery in Dublin 31 drawings by Turner, R.A., 
and to the Royal Institution for Encouragement of Fine 


with which every engine proceeding to a fire is to be pro‘ 
vided. Each plant comprises two lights with 18-in. lenses: 
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the lights being so arranged that they may be operated 
from the wagon, or carried about on the tops of houses, 
so that the beams may be directed wherever required. 
Thus the firemen may be enabled to operate in dark 
narrow streets with greater facility and expedition than 
would otherwise be possible. Such an apparatus would 
undoubtedly be of great utility in the dark corners of the 
narrow crooked thoroughfares in London, of which we 
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Іт тау be remembered that at the end of October last by 
an explosion at the Rochdale Road Gasworks, of the Man- 


chester Corporation, the engineer of the gas department, | 


Mr. С. Е. Stevenson, С.Е, was killed. The Gas 
Committee of the Corporation have now resolved that 
£5.000 shall be invested for the benefit of the widow and 
children in a three per cent. gas mortgage of the city rate, 
the interest to be paid to Mrs. Stevenson till her death or 
re-marriage, when the capital sum is to be divided amongst 
the children. This appears to us to be a prompt and 
generous meeting of needs of this sad case. 


In vaccination alone the small-pox epidemic at Hull has, 
according to a statement made by Dr. Fraser, the chaır- 
man of the Hull Health Committee, cost the people of 
Hull £12,500. During the prevalence of the disease about 
80,000 persons have been vaccinated or revaccinated, and 
this is only one part of the expenditure involved ! 


Tne sudden death is announced of Mr. James Deas, the 
well-known engineer of the Clyde Trust. Mr. Deas, who 
was in his 72nd year, began his professional education in 
the service of the Edinburgh and Glasgow (now the 
North British) Railway Company. Не succeeded his 
father as engineer-in-chief of that line, and subsequently 
served in the same capacity with the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. From the latter concern he went, in 
1869, to the Clyde Trust, in whose employment he has 
been ever since. The Clyde itself is the best record of 
Mr. Deas’s work. In 1869 the quayage of Glasgow 
Harbour was 5,604 yards, the water area 76 acres, and 
the gross revenue £150,000. To-day the quayage extends 
to eight and a half miles, the water area is 209 acres, and 
the revenue £410,000. In addition, the depth of the 
18 miles of the Clyde under the jurisdiction of the Trust 
has been increased fully sft. 


SOME interesting particulars are furnished by the Shore- 
ditch Vestry as tothe operations of its rubbish destructor. 
During the past twelve months 26,000 tons of rubbish 
were burned, of which g2 per cent. was domestic refuse, 
and from the process was developed 1,031,348 Board of 
Trade units of electricity for sale to consumers for lighting 
purposes. In addition to this sufficient electricity was 
developed to work the electric fans, lifts, and trucks of the 
destructor house and to light it. The clinkers from the 
furnaces were sold to make concrete, and the surplus steam 
was used at the public wash-houses, and also to heat the 
baths and free library. The Public Health Engineer last 
week had some T pertinent criticism upon, this subject 
which we quote at length elsewhere. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.INST.C.E. 


ONE PART oF THE COSTLINESS OF А MaN-or- WAR. 
FIRST-CLASS man-of-war costs an immense lot of 
money, and not the least costly part of its equipment 
are the engines, which are said to be worth something 
like £140,000. | 
IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


It having been determined that it would be for the 
advantage of the institute to obtain incorporation under a 
ола Charter, a petition was addressed, оп behalf of him- 
selt and the other members, to Her Majesty in Council, 
by Mr. Edward Pritchard Martin (president 1897-1899); 
and the. Royal Assent having been obtained, the institute 
has now been incorporated under a charter of the usual 


character. 
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MIDDLESEX LIGHT RAILWAYS. · | 

Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, M.P., chaırman of ihe Finance 
Committee of the Middlesex County Council, estimates the 
cost of the Council’s schemes for the construction of light 
railways at £3,000,000. The negotiations with the joint 
promoters, the North Metropolitan Tramways Company, 
seem to have reached a critical position, for the Parliamen- 
tary Committee have had to call in the assistance of seven 
members of the Highways Committee, and a like number 
of members of the Finance Committee, to assist them in 


making terms with the company. 


To Save LIFE. 


A system of wireless telegraphy is being installed between 
the lighthouses on the French coast by the Government. 


Our Trinity Board please сору! 


CHINESE Roaps. 


These were perfect 2,000 years ago, but not having been 
repaired since, their condition is now such that, on Sir 
Charles Beresford complaining of them to an American 
gentleman over there, he replied, “ Yes, sir, the roads are 
very bad. There was a mule drowned in the road outside 


my embassy the other day ! " 


SLEEPY OLD DisrRicr! 


From an interesting article on railway schemes in 
Parliament in Engineering I cull the following :—‘ The 
Metropolitan District are evidently satisfied that the 
experiment, soon to be tried, of running electric loco- 
motives over a short length of their line from  Earl's 
Court is going to be a success. They might just as well 
bave come to that conclusion two or three years ago, as 
electric traction has Jong since passed the experimental 
stage." 

WhHaT's IN A NAME? 

The armoured trains used in South Africa are provided 
with steam pumps and lengths of hose, so that they can 
draw water from any convenient source, Merryweather’s 
“ Valiant” pump is used in some cases, the locomotive 
boiler supplying the steam. Its name at any rate well 
fits a fighting train. | 

| LEEDS. 


There is now a definite prospect of an electric service 
on the Headingley and Chapeltown sections of the tram- 
ways. A large new engine at the power station is running 
satisfactorily. 
| ROTHERHAM. | 

The memorial stone of the sewage outfall works here, 
estimated to cost £55,000, was recently laid by Lieut.- 
Colonel Hirst, at Aldwarke, near Rotherham. The system 
adopted includes bacteriological filters and land treatment. 
Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, of Wolverhampton, is the 
engineer, and the contractors are Messrs. Braithwaite, of 


Leeds. 
OFFICIALLY TESTED. 


After a long series of tests the Steele earthing device, 
which has been submitted to the Board of Trade for their 
approval, has been proved to give very reliable results, 
under crucial conditions, and has satisfied the authorities. 
It is made by Veritys, Limited, of King Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. | 
т Comic CHINA! | 

Lord Charles Beresford told the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers just lately. some truly delicious stories 
thoroughly characteristic of the Chinese :—* At Shanghai, 
in the superb arsenal under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Bunt and Cornish, both British mechanical engineers, I 
saw an Armstrong gun which had had the breech-piece re- 
paired in a most clever manner. As a matter of fact, it 
was reallya Krupp gun, but with an Armstrong breech 
mechanism. On asking for explanations, I was told that 
the original breech-piece had been blown out, and on 
visiting a fort later on I found how and why. At this fort 
I congratulated the mandarin on having the guns (67-ton) 
mounted in proper positions, and I was afterwards shown 
the powder used. I then said, ‘ You surely do not use this 
powder in those guns?’ ‘Qh yes, we do. ‘But it will 
blow the breech-pieces out.’ “Yes, it does? One gun on 
being fired blew the breech off and killed 14 men, 
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and then they tried the other gun, and killed 24 
men.. Later on I visited another battery, where there 
were five 60-ton guns. Observing the arrangement of 
these, I asked the mandarin where his ‘front’ was, He 
pointed in one direction, but the guns pointed in another. 
I mentioned this, and he nodded, and said he thought there 
was some mistake. I then pointed out that only one gun 
could be fired safely in the desired direction. ‹ Oh, no, we 
should fire them all At my request the experiment was 
then made, and on pointing the guns round as desired they 
became en echelon, so that the wave of concussion of one 
gun would have destroyed the detachment on duty at the 
next. Knowing this, I placed soldiers’ hats and clothes 
about the guns, and on firing the latter in succession, 
the garments were blown sky high. ‘You see,’ I observed. 
‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘we should have had some men 
killed, but that shot would have reached the enemy, 
wouldn’t it?’ At another place there wasa 60-ton muzzle- 
loading gun, at which the arrangements were such that it 
was actually loaded in the magazine. A badl sponged 
вип or burning wad might, therefore, have blown the 
whole up. I pointed this out, remarking that I had never 
seen anything so dangerous. The mandarin smiled, 
clapped me on the back, and said, ‘ You are the cleverest 
man I ever met! That is just what happened last year. 
We did fire the gun, and the magazine blew up. I will 
show you where.’ About fifty men had been killed in this 
explosion, but no alteration had been made in recon- 
structing the battery.” 

“Again, I went to a powder mill, and found 
there excellent machines of German make. I noticed 
however, that there was too much powder in the pan, and, 
further, that the windows were all open and unprotected. 
Hence it was possible for dust or grit to blow in, and, 
getting into the pan, it would be very liable by the friction 
set up to cause an explosion. I pointed this out, and the 
mandarin replied, ‘Yes, it blew up like that last year ; 
this is the new place we have built since.’ The Chinese 
were also very delighted with me at other arsenals having 
no European superintendent, when 1 showed them how to 
set their speed and feed gearing for the machine tools. In 
one place I found a man boring a 6-pounder gun, and the 

tool protesting most vigorously against the ill-treatment. 
_ I showed him how to adjust it, and got it going properly. 
The workmen gathered in a corner and talke excitedly. 
I asked what they were Saying, and was told, ‘ They are 
Saying that England produces the most wonderful 
mandarins in the world. We have many, but not one of 
them knows anything about any of the machinery in the 
shop.'” Sir Charles conclude thus, “ The potential possi- 
bilities of the Chinese Empire are enormous, and scarcely 
to be calculated. To the enter rise, pluck, perseverance, 
skill, and knowledge of British mechanica engineers I 
confidently look for assistance in realising the latent 
resources of that ancient empire, and in keeping the flag 
of Great Britain ever in the van, no matter in what direction 
Progress is made. I have great hopes that the four great 
manufacturing countries — America, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Japan— will unite in maintaining an open door 
and the integrity of China. I do not mention other 
countries, because they have no trade. Last year the 
Russian trade to Manchuria consisted of two cargoes of 
seaweed !”” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A GATEWAY. 
HERBERT W. WILLS, ARCHITECT, SWANSEA. 


(“= of the few amongst our architects who impress 

us as being full of enthusiasm for their profession, as 
well as of ability to carry it to successful issues, is Mr. 
Н. W. Wills. In good vigorous treatment of the later 
Renaissance he. has been especially successful, and the 
gateway we illustrate to-day is an example of that success. 
We shall shortly illustrate small scale drawings of the 
scheme in which this gateway forms a part. It isto be 
regretted that the good emphasis and proportion of this 
design are not oftener amongst the virtues of much other- 
wise clever modern effort. 
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THE CHATEAU JOSSELIN—MAIN ENTRANCE. 
(See Rambling Sketches No. 1279.) 


Our former illustrations of this charming old chateau in 
our Christmas number on Brittany are now supplemented 
by one indicating the elaborate and varied detail which 
abounds in the courtyard elevation; a more elegant 
flamboyant work than this hardly exists. It will be noted 
that in the wall parapet the pierced ornament at one side of 
the dormer is form by the letters A PLUS, which is the 
motto of the Rohan family. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL 
TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP COM PETITION. 


A Boys’ SchooL. 
BY Н. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 


THE success in this competition appeared to us to lay in 
the design we now illustrate, and, though it received no 


favourable verdict passed on it by many critics to further 
well-sustained effort. We shall refer to the design again 
in publishing the plan, elevation, and sections. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland was held last Saturday. Mr. 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A., president of the institute, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Albert E. Murray, hon. -Sec., 
read the report of the council for 1899. It stated :—““ We 
have to deplore the loss by death of two of our senior 
Fellows—Mr. William Hague, who died early in the year, 
and Sir Thomas Newenham Deane, who was taken from 
amongst us quite recently. Each of them had designed 
many notable buildings and had attained toa high position 
in his profession. Mr. Hague's works were chiefly 
ecclesiastical, and confined to Ireland, whilst those of Sir 
Т. N. Deane were of a more varied character, and extended 
to England. We feel we should also refer to the loss of 
another eminent architect, an Englishman lately occupied 
in Ireland, who was one of the three representative 
architects in the kingdom honoured by knighthood—Sir 
Arthur Bloomfield, A.R.A. Our muster rol] now comprises 
25 Fellows, 6% members, and 6 probationers, making a 
total of 94, so that in point of numbers we are still 
progressing—a satisfactory state of things. Acting as an 
allied society of the British Institute of Architects, we held 
two examinations in the preliminary course, one in June 
and the second in November, seven candidates in all 
presenting themselves. We hope to see many more of our 
students coming forward to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for improvement which these examinations afford. 
We are glad to be able to announce that the excellent 
suggestion made by our president in his address last year 
respecting the advantages which would accrue from the 
establishment of a standing Arts Committee has taken 
concrete shape, and such a committee has been hard at 
work during the latter part of the session, and has been 
fortunate in securing Mr. C. A. Owen as its secretary. 
some valuable suggestions for improvements in the city 
have been brought forward, but in one case only—namely a 
setting back of the line of frontage of the boundary wall of 
Trinity College along Grafton Street, so as to widen that 
congested thoroughfare as much as possible—have they 
been formulated. In this instance we have drawn up 
definite recommendations and sent them to the proper 
quarter, where we trust they will receive proper considera- 
tion and ultimately bear fruit. The Master Builders 
Association having expressed a wish that the general 
conditions of contract should be reviewed, and in some 
cases amended, we have entered into communication with 
them on the subject, and we expect another busy session 
will be spent upon this work. . Questions of such grave 
importance to the general public can onl be approached 
and considered with the utmost care an deliberation, yet 
we trust we shall be able to arrive at conclusions which 
will prove acceptable to all the parties concerned. Whilst 
it is not in the power of architects to dictate to employers 
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the conditions on which they will consent to enter into | 


contracts, much may be done to suggest and introduce 
clauses which shall be equitable and fair between the 
parties. We are glad to recognise the increased interest 
taken by its members in the affairs of the institute as 
shown in many ways, and we trust the time is not far 
distant when every member of the profession in Ireland 
who: deserves the honoured title of architect may be 
enrolled in our ranks." 

The adoption of the report was proposed by Mr. 
J: R. Carroll, who congratulated the institute on the satis- 
actory character of the work accomplished during the 
year. The report was duly adopted, as also the auditor’s 
report with regard to the financial affairs of the institute. 

Council and officers for the coming year were then 
elected as follow :—Council, G. C. Ashlin, William M. 
Mitchell, Frederick Batchelor, J. Rawson Carroll, C. G. 
Geoghegan, C. J. M’Carthy, R. Caulfield Orpen, J. H. 
Pentland, W. Kaye Parry ; hon. secretary, A. È. Murray; 
hon. treasurer, C. A. Öwen. The following members 
were afterwards elected:—-S. W. Jervis, T. A. Coleman, 
J: L. Donnelly, J. T. Rea, T. E. Hudman, T. E. Roberts. 

he proceedings then terminated. E 

The annual dinner took place subsequently in the 
Central Hotel, when about 70 members and friends were 
present. During the evening a presentation of a gold 
hunter repeating watch was made to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Albert E. Murray, in recognition of his services in 
connection with the treasurership of the institute during 
the past thirteen years. Ж. 


WOMEN AS ARCHITECTS, 


HE woman architect has arrived. 
| this dawn of future possibilities which inspired the 
article which appeared in the Review of the Week (the new 
cleverly written and interesting penny weekly review) of the 
3oth ult. under the title of * Wanted—Women Architects.” 
Anyhow the wtiter appears to be quite of opinion that what 
the blundering, years-behind-the-times average man- 
architect has failed to do the up-to-date clever woman- 
architect may very well succ in accomplishing. At 
present the writer considers the usual run of housewives 
seriously handicapped in the performance of their daily 
duties by the general absence of convenience and 
comíort in the planning of the domestic arrangements. 

“ The generality of houses remain just now pretty much in 
the same groove of imbecile inconvenience as was common 
fifty or a hundred years ago. Immense strides have been 
made in the matter of sanitary reform, and a wholesome 
love of light and ¡air has considerably altered the seeing 
and breathing conditions of life in homes. But to the 
housewife, the en ey of ease and legitimate labour, 
and the discomforts of her living rooms, are very nearly as 
seriously and strenuously enforced by the construction of 
the house she lives in as they were before all ‘modern 
improvements ' were dreamt of. Even in the much-praised 

flat of modern days, the absence of the death-trap of 
stairs leads to expensive domestic disadvantages: the 
dreary Jength of long, narrow, and uninteresting corridors ; 
the inartistic shaping of rooms, because of. required 
economy in space; the tiny enclosures called bedrooms ; 
and that greatest reproach of all to the money-getting 
builders of the day, the room by courtesy labelled, and in 
some cases used as, the servant's bedroom. As a con- 
solation to the crowding of certain rooms, the desirable 
‘front rooms’ are pointed out to a woman, But 
it is not until she comes to live in her flat that 
she discovers, when she sits in her morning-room, 
that she cannot see out of her windows, and that her 
cunning little fireplace, placed so conveniently in the only 
part of the room she does not care to lounge in because of 
the draughts, has a trick of smoking solidly into her pretty 
yellow window draperies whenever the wind blows from 


Perhaps it was 
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the east. In а self-contained house her troubles are ofa | 


different order, but quite as numerous. The kitchen on 
most occasions remains in the basement, and only in 
certain houses is a small lift included to spare that terrible 
treadmill to the maidservant—the kitchen stairs. The 
dining-room shows a curious tendency towards avoiding 
all connection with below stairs, and even pantries have a 


way of елее on {һе smoke-room, or morning. 
room, or the billiard-room, or the laundry, or wherever 
they may be most inconvenient for household purposes, or 
most easily introduced into the plans of the architect. 
When frost and frozen pipes abound, half a house has to 
be torn down in order to reach that remotest mystery, the 
cistern, or a pipe whose meanderings have to be discovered 
before the house is flooded out or {Бе air poisoned with 
as. 

Р “The woman's influence in the home is recognised in 
various ways. It is woman who turns a drawing-room 
awry, who makes the up-right piano ape the pretensions of 
a grand, and lose all its best characteristics by being placed 
diagonally across the floor; who designs an overmantel 
with hand-painted panels, and covers the marble under- 
neath with stamped leather made to imitate carved wood: 
who by various minor inventions of cogl buckets in 
pasteboard, painted drain-pipes as vases, and orange boxes 
made to look like music cabinets, shows only a make- 
believe talent for construction and design. Even the boy 
apprentice who waits attendance on the local carpenter, 
and whose chief duty'apparently is to leave trails of muddy 
shoes and incompetent workmanship, expresses a sad 
disdain of any further qualities or know edge possibly 
emanating from a woman. That she should have original 
and practical ideas as to improvement in house construc- 
tion is quite ridiculous to those authorities on labour whose 
only reply to feminine suggestion is, ‘It cannot be done, 
ma am. Quite impossible, with that grin of pitying, 
condescending, manly amusement which is so extremely 
aggravating to the enthusiastic woman." 

hen sinful man must go and give himself away (particu. 
larly architects) by making a special point of pandering to 
the popular notion of femininity in decoration, “ Hence the 
‘ cosy corner,’ with its upright little seats and overhanging 
collection of bad china ; or the stuffily curtained boudoit, or 
the fretworked extravagance of the house front. The chairs 
tricked out with expensive detail, but dangerous to sit 
upon, the dainty tables which topple, the tinted windows in 
cheap. glass lost in frilled screens: all these are con- 
cessions to a man's ideas of a woman's taste. Femininity 
in decoration having reached such a level of distinction as 
to be taken seriously by the man himself, its results do not 
merely invade the home, they are to be found in public 
places. Only the cult of the boudoir run mad can be held 
responsible for such disastrous ' art’ asis illustrated in the 
decoration and upholstering of a piece of architecture like 
Mr. Wyndham's new theatre, for instance. The quaint- 
ness of the public taste shows itself, however, in outspoken 
approval, and three out of every four women who have 
viewed these delicate appointments within recent weeks 
may be assumed to have sunk on the luxurious satin with 
a sigh of ‘How perfectly sweet.’ For there is a certain 
kind of woman who conscientiously believes her wits are 
entirely in sympathy with all the inventions accredited to 
her influence. She lives in a world which appreciates 
loud pink walls because the covering is of silk, a badly 
patterned carpet because it is of velvet, a chair because 
it 1s elaborately gilded, and a curtain because it is 
plush. She has all the limitless stores of the Dresden 
china Shops at her command, her rooms are a brittle 
and perishable collection of pretty-prettiness. She makes 
no strenuous objections to a door opening straight on а 
fireplace, and the cosy corner being a nest of draughts. 
She takes influenza with the rest of the world as one of 
the penalties of being alive, and she remarks with convic- 
tion that hot-air furnaces are uncommonly bad for the 


health.’ 


To counteract all this nongense, the writer of the 
article in the Review of the Week would, on the principle 
that “like cures like," bring in the woman architect. 
“If only to point out the way to domestic reform in 
house construction; the addition of trained feminine 
opinion would be an advantage to architecture, but there 
is a wider field for a common-sense woman’s view of things 
when the-art of. ecorating is included. Femininity in 
decoration would na be so entirely a matter of fringes and 
lace and looped-up curtains, garlands) of pink roses and 
immature cherubim if a woman had a skilled interest in 
the decoration of her home. Drawing-rooms, which of late 
have shown an increased tendency towards being beautiful 
as well as dainty, have become so because of an awakening 
interest in the mind of woman towards the charm of simple 
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lines and a sense of the absurdity of meredetail. Like the 
American girl who boasted of having given her house a 
Queen Anne front to a Mary Ann back, she has been 
quietly getting rid of her shining satin suites and her 
bright mahogany dining-room furniture, and placing her 
confidence in colour and line and artistic workmanship 
rather than in the expensiveness of the material involved. 
With so much knowledge of better things begun, with the 
growing desire besides for a skilled knowledge in craft, 
there is no insuperable barrier to the perfecting of the 
woman-architect. She would have the chance of combin- 
ing a knowledge of the needs of a housekeeper with the 
training of the architect, and thereby making everyday 
houses more habitable, more sensibly constructed, and in 
many ways probably a good deal prettier.” 
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OVER-SANGUINE REFUSE DESTRUCTION. 


Public Health Engineer, revived the wildest dreams 

f fairy-land. Тһе refuse which used to be carted at 
great expense to barges, which, at still greater expense, 
took Н out to sea, where it was dumped down for the 
confusion of the fishes, has of late been turned into 
electric light. The festering filth of our alleys is thus 
being transformed into the very agency which is the 
most bitter opponent of dirt. But there is a little too 
much of fairy-land about this, and so there have not 
been wanting carping critics to point out that the electric 
light, which is said to be generated from refuse, is really 
generated from coal. Perhaps this is unkind : it certainly 
destroys the beautiful illusion which had been conjured up 
before our imaginations, Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
there is not, after all, so very much ground for disappoint- 
ment. a nary maintains that the refuse has not borne 
some part in the generating process; indeed, all that can 
be advanced is that the refuse has been supplemented by 
coal, and we believe that when some of the more modern 
forms of destructors receive a wider recognition and ap- 
plication, it will be found that even this supplemental 
quantity of coal can be dispensed with. To be able to 
show, however, that refuse—common house refuse, that 
curse of modern towns—can be turned to use, instead of 
being disposed of at great cost, even though, in effecting 
this, it has been supplemented by coal, is a great gain. 

We cannot help thinking that sanitary reformers very 
generally weaken their case by overstating the advantages 
or benefits of the particular systems they wish to introduce. 
When, upon experience, it is found that these systems do 
not do all that is claimed for them, a revulsion of feeling 
sets in, and the people begin to doubt the efficacy of the 
system, the fact being that it would have satisfied every- 
body if its sponsors had been a little more modest in their 
claims for it. Those who have watched the bacterial 
purification fight, for instance, will have little hesitation in 
admitting that the above is certainly true of the so-called 
biological system, which was to be so cheap, so effective, so 
simple, so scientifically beautiful! The advocates of that 
system have been compelled to admit that mineral trade 
refuse cannot be dealt with by their system, and hence 
this has very much fallen in public esteem, because the 
public had been led to believe that the system could deal 
with anything. 

It is not wise to overstate your case. | 

We believe that the destruction of refuse in furnaces “is 
the modern solution of the dust problem, and actually the 
last word on the subject, however the brickmakers may 
kick against it. But we are very much afraid that some 
of the too sanguine advocates of this system may, by 
raising the expectation of the public beyond reasonable 
limits, damage it altogether. The general public is ve 
unreasoning and very illogical, and does not stop to weig 
fine, delicate points. If a certain appliance or system 
does not do all that is claimed for it, the public will 
immediately pronounce it to be bad. 

great many of our modern institutions—like the 

water carriage of sewage, for instance— have succeeded 
because they have made no collateral claims at all. 
One of the vexed questions in refuse destruction is the 
quality of the clinker produced. It appears that in some 


Мы, sanitary science has, in a measure, says the 
0 
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towns the clinker is so excellent that it commands a very 
handsome price. In other towns, again, the clinker is so 
poor that very great difficulty is experienced in finding a 
market for it, whilst in some places, again, there is no 
demand for it at all, whether it be good, bad, or 
indifferent. Of course, the destructor itself may be to 
blame for the inferiority of the clinker, but it is also con- 
ceivable that the character of the refuse dealt with may 
have very much to do with it. Nor should we blame the 
destructor because there is no demand for clinker in the 
neighbourhood. 

When, however, it is announced that the electricity for the 


lighting of a whole district is to be generated by the unaided , 


efforts of the refuse destructor, and we subsequently discover 
that the authority by whom the destructor had been 
erected had been obliged to supplement its supply of 
refuse by extensive purchases of coal, we may be par- 
doned for assuming that that particular destructor had 
not answered the original anticipations of its designers. 
Had we been told in the first instance that the electricity 
would be derived from coal in the usual way, and that the 
coal would be supplemented by refuse, by which means a 
considerable saving would be effected, nobody would have 
been disappointed ; indeed, it is possible that the rate- 
payers might have been agreeably surprised when the 
coal bill came to be paid. 

Another point which should not be overlooked is the 
danger of judging all systems by one. Because one type 
of destructor has failed to do all the miracles its sanguine 
sponsors predicted for it, are all destructors to be indis- 
criminately condemned? There are at present several 
types of destructors in the market, and it is noteworthy 
that one type at least appears to be rapidly superseding 
the others. This alone shows that there must be a good 
deal of difference in refuse destructors. Let us not, 
therefore, run away with the idea that all destructors 
are alike, or that: because one has not done all that was 
claimed for it, the destruction of refuse in furnaces must 
be regarded as a failure. 


A 


TRADE NOTES. 


N the ventilation of Kennoway Church Hall (Messrs. 
| Hardy & Wight, of Edinburgh, architects), Cousland’s 
improved “Climax ” patent direct-acting invisible roof ven- 
tilators and improved air inlet panels have been used, sup- 
plied by the sole makers, the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, Glasgow. The Lovett 
Wesleyan School Chapel, Cleethorpes, near Grimsby 
(Messrs. Gelder & Mitchen, of Hull, architects), is also 
being ventilated by  Cousland's improved ‘ Climax” 
ventilators. | 


Messrs. Coustanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 


Glasgow, are carrying out the ventilation of the girls’ 
intermediate school, Abergavenny, by means of Mackay’s 
patent ventilators. The new reading room erected by the 
Bodmin Parish Council, at Bridgend, Lostwithiel, is also 
being ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent ventilators. 


Tue Barton Union new workhouse infirmary, Patricroft, 
near Manchester, is being warmed and ventilated throughout 
by means of Shorland’s patent double-fronted Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, and Shorland's patent 
exhaust roof ventilators, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. The 
girls’ higher-grade school, Blaenau Festiniog, is also 
being warmed and ventilated by Shorland’s patent 


` Manchester grates and patent exhaust roof ventilators. | 


A naw clock has been placed in the Burnt Gates Church, 
near Harrogate, Yorkshire, by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Town Ha 

Tyne, and Guildford Street, Leeds, who have also erected 
a new public clock in the Passmore Edwards Free Library, 
East Ham, as also clock and chimes in the Chelmsford 
Parish Church. 


| A LARGE chimney clock has been erected on the parish 


ll Buildings, Newcastle-on- 


| 
| 
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church at Brimscombe, Gloucestershire. There are two 
large dials, and the chimes are the same as Westminster. 
All the latest improvements have been introduced into the 
clock by the makers John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 


Works, Derby. 


JOTTINGS. 
T is proposed to extend the Liverpool City Hospital east 
| ас an estimated cost of some £ 52,000. 


New Board schools are to be erected in Wattville Street. 
Handsworth, Birmingham, at a cost of £8,550. Messrs. 
Wood & Kenrick are the architects, and Mr. John Webb, 
of Handsworth, is the builder. 


Tue garden of the house in which Philip James Bailey 


wrote his famous poem “ Festus ” is about to be swallowed - 


up in the extension of the Midland Railway goods yard at 
Basford, Nottingham. 

WoopsTock STREET Public Batks, Birmingham, are to be 
extended by the addition of a new first-class swimming 
bath, 18 first-class private baths, and complete set of 
lavatories, &c. The total cost is estimated at £9,000. 


Tue railway department of Saxony has placed itself in 
communication with the other railway departments for 
the purpose of abolishing first-class carriages. It is urged 
that they do not pay at all. 


THE pantomime at Drury Lane this year was produced 
with the aid of the extensive new paint room, ballet 
room, carpenter's shop, and wardrobe rooms, recently 
erected at the east, or Drury Lane, end of the theatre, to 
the designs of Mi. Philip E. Pilditch. 


THE construction of the Yorkshire Dales Railway is to be 
begun at once. It is estimated to cost some £60,000, and 
the Midland Railway Company are to advance the whole 
of the loan capital of the new venture. The new railway 
is to run from Shipton to Grassington. 

Messrs. Doucras YOUNG & Co. have sold the lease of 
Bibras Restaurant, which was bought in at the recent 
auction by order of the Corporation. The price realised 
was £16,000. The purchaser has to pull down the pre- 
sent premises and rebuild at a cost of less than £6,000. 


THE system of sewage disposal adopted by the Truro 
Corporation is the aerobic bacterial oxidising process of 
tbe International Purification Syndicate. Mr. F. Candy, 
the manager, estimates the cost at £1,700, which, with 
contingencies, is expected to reach £2,000. 


Tur Keighley Town Council have just approved of esti- 
mates amounting to £45,000 for the erection of electricity 
works, plant, the establishment of house connections, &c. 
The question of buying out the tramways company has 
been held over for a twelvemonth. 


Tue French Government has purchased the house of the 
late Dr. Evans, the famous American dentist, near the 
Bois de Boulogne, to lodge the guests of princely rank who 
will visit the 19oo Exhibition. Adjacent houses have 
been purchased for the suites. Dr. Evans's house is one 
of the finest in Paris. 


Ir is stated that plans are being prepared at Essen for a 
great extension of Krupp’s works. New buildings to 
cover practically 43 acres are to be erected, and it is com- 
puted that these, together with the machinery with which 
they are to be fitted, will require an expenditure of not 
less than 3,500,000 marks, or about £175,000 sterling. 


Tue London County Council are promoting a Bill in 
Parliament in the ensuing session to enable them to make 
a tunnel or subway under the Thames between Rotherhithe 
and Ratcliff and approaches thereto. Five years are 
taken for the purchase of Jands aod seven years for the 


construction of works. It is sought to raise /2,198,250 for 


the purpose of the Act. 


AT the recent monthly meeting of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association it was stated that the Brockwell Park 
Extension Committee, upon which the asssociation was 
represented, formed for securing the addition of 42 acres to 
Brockwell Park, at a cost of £72,000, had been actively 


engaged during the previous month in approaching various 


South London vestries. Lambeth had agreed to subscribe 


£15,000, and it was hoped that Camberwell, Newington, 
and St. George the Martyr, Southwark, would also become 
contributors. 


A NEw fire station for the London County Council is being 


erected in Edgware Road, in the Maida Hill district. The 


building is being erected by the L.C.C. Works Depart- 
ment at a cost of £r3,210. The accommodation to be 


рота will be:—On the ground floor, the engine-room 


or one steamer, one horse fire-escape, and one hose-cart, 
whilst one additional escape will be kept in the yard; 
watch-room, recreation-room, and stable for four horses. 
On the upper floors will be the tenements for occupation 
by one station officer, nine married firemen, and two 
coachmen; and in the basement will be arranged the 
workshop, coal stores, stoking apparatus, and other 


accessories. 
—— A ——— 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Architectural Association.—Jan. 12th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. A. 
Bolton on “Тһе Dome as the basis of an Architectural 
System." 

Architectural Association of Ireland.—Jan. 9th, 8 p.m. 
Sir C, Cameron, F.R.C.S.I., on * Pigments." 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Jan. 12th, 6.45 
p.m. Мг. Е. С. Dawber on “Тһе Cotswold Country.” 

Bristol Society of Architects.—]an. Sth, 8 p.m. Mr. 
Beresford Pite on “ Architecture in Palestine.” 

Dundee кш Architecture.—Jan. 13th. Visit to Perth 
(train leaves West Stn., 12.45 p.m.). 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. —Jan. roth, 8 p.m. 
Paper by representative of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association. 

Leeds and Yorks. Architectural Society.— Jan. 8th, 6.30 p.m. 


. Prof. Goodman on *' Steel Construction in Buildings.” 


Liverpool Architectural Soctety.—Jan. 8th. Paper by Mr. 
Herbert Bryans entitled “ Stained Glass.” 

Northern Architectural Association.—Jan. roth, 7 p.m. 
Council meeting and students’ evening. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—]an. 8th, 8 p.m. 
Business meeting. 

Sheffield Soc. of Architects.-—Jan. gth. Paper by Mr. T. W. 
Emden, entitled ‘‘Suggestions for dealing with the 
Law as to Light and Air in Building Cases." 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's Society. 
—Jan. 12th, 8 p.m. Mr. Н.Е. Bladen on “Structural 
Work of Theatre Auditoriums." 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Jan. 8th and rith, 4 p.m. 
Prof. Herkomer on ** Painting ” (1st and 2nd lecture). 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Jan. 9th, 8 p.m. Papers - 


to be read with view to discussion :—(1) “The Puri- 
fication of Water after its use in Manufactories,” by Mr. К. 
A, Tatton; (2) " Experiments on Purification of Waste- 
water from Factories," by Mr. W. О. E. Meade-King. 

Institution of Mechanical Enginters.— Jan. Sth, 7.30 p.m. 
Mr. Н. Н. Mogg on “ Treatment of Sewage in Rural 
Districts." 

Sanitary Inspectors' LINE 6th. Extraordinary 
general meeting at Carpenters’ Hall; President's address. 
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HENDON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
OFFICES COMPETITION. 


N a site of about three acres, in shape of a parallelo- 
gram, with a main frontage to the road along one of 
the longer sides (to the south) and a narrow roadway 
along one end (the west), the Hendon authorities propose to 
erect municipal offices, baths, library, and fire brigade 
station. About опе half of the site to the back they 
propose to utilise as a yard for storage of material, etc. 
The municipal buildings they propose to erect alone at 
first at a cost of about £12,000. 

A limited competition amongst eight architects has 
resulted in some interesting designs, but, аз far as we can 
see, only in receipt of one that is really suitable to the 
purpose. It seems obvious that the municipal offices 
block should occupy a central, or at least, a dominating 
position on the site, and if it comes centrally and the 
subsequently erected buildings be arranged and designed 
as subordinate but well balanced additions, so as to form 
one connected and harmonious scheme, it seems pretty 
clear that the general effect will be infinitely finer and 
better than if each building is grouped for independent 
effect and of different style. 

The design No. 4 appears to offer the best facilities for 
the above realisations, and, besides that, is in itself of an 
economical character, and, moreover, admirably planned 
for its specific purposes. It has gained the good opinion 
of the assessor, Mr. Beresford Pite, who has, we under- 
stand, given it the first place. 

No. 4 shows an excelleatly laid-out plan on rectangular 
lines, occupying the centre of the site with a frontage of 
about 170 ft. The proposed future public hall is to be 
entered througk the main entrance of the public offices and 
extends to the end at the back of the site. The public 
offices form a centre block to the proposed range of 
buildings on the site, which would include a public library 
at the south end, and fire brigade station behind it, and 
public baths to the north end of the site. 

The plan shows an open loggia in the centre of the front 
entering direct through a vestibule and a good hall, the 
main stairs going up out of this opposite the main entrance 
and a broad corridor traversing the building right and left 
leading to the accountants’ and collectors’ offices on the 
left (the front) and medical officer's to the left at the rear, 
whilst to the right is the surveyor’s department —lavatories 
ЧапК the main hall right and left. On the first floor the 
council chamber, 40 ft. square, occupies the centre 
(projecting) portion of the building—the town clerk's 
department being to the right hand, with the caretaker's 
apartments to the back, and the committee room, library, 
etc., to the left. Thus every department is completely to 
itself throughout the building, and, moreover, placed in an 
excellent position for the public and in regard to each 
other. The elevation is simple and dignified and is a simple 
type of Late Renaissance. The roofs are all hipped and 
come down over good bold cornices without parapets. 
The centre pavilion is fronted by a pediment with coupled 
Ionic columns and the portico is crowned by a turret. The 
only exception we take to the elevation is the small scale 
treatment of the windows in the central portion. Surely a 
little bolder treatment would have been better, The half- 
inch scale detail shows from what good hands this design 
has emanated, 

Design No. 5 has an impossible plan with dog-legged 
passages, but the main elevation is picturesquely disposed 
and is illustrated by an excellent detail drawing. 

. No. 6 is the only plan which comes seriously near No. 4 
in quality. 1615 on very similar lines, having the council 
chamber in the centre of the first floor, but it has com- 
mittee rooms ranged en suite right and left, instead of the 
town clerk's room being conveniently near to it. In this 
case, however, the central corridor gives off on to rooms 
both to the front and back, and hasto depend on borrowed 
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light. In this design the public hall comes to the 
back and cuts off the site with the public offices in front 
and library and technical institute to the north and baths 
and fire brigade station to the south, so that the public 
offices would centralise and dominate the scheme. The 
exterior is more suggestive of commercial premises than 
municipal buildings. 

Though the plan is “out of court," the design of No. 7 
is quite attractive in its treatment of Jacobean. The front 
would certainly have been a picturesque and pleasing com- 
position with its two flanking oriels and mullioned lights. 
The section of the council chamber (in tbe centre of first 
floor) is also very promising of a quaint and pleasing 
design. The carefully thought-out. detail indicates the 
well.considered effort of the author, and one can only 
wonder how he wandered from the paths of municipal 
sobriety in his plan design. 

No. 8 has notions of municipal grandeur beyond the 
possibilities of Hendon ; and his towered elevation, and the 
gorgeous sulte of entertaining rooms, promised by his big 
council chamber and committee rooms en suite on the first 
floor, his central area with some 200 ft. of surrounding 
corridor, and his charming staircase are things we suppose 
Hendon may only dream about. 

No. 1 has also excellent ideas on the possibility of good 
effects when council chamber, committee rooms, grand 
staircase, landings, corridors, and refreshment room are 
cleverly combined, but that, and certain good points on 
his ground floor plan, do not atone for his delinquencies. 

In No. 2 we have also a pretty arrangement of semi- 
circular staircase and suite of rooms on the first floor, with 
good points in the municipal-looking elevation. 

No. 3 is the design most out in the cold of all, both in 
regard to plan and elevation. 

There seems no doubt at all that No. 4 is by far the 
best design sent in for the competition, and one which, both 
in regard to the future possibilities of the site and its 
preseat uses for public offices, will do the best for the 
Hendon authorities. As regards its exterior treatment we 
doubt whether the committee realise the excellence of its 
effect in the absence of a perspective view. It seems to 
us that the most meretricious designs stand the best 
chance in elevation, wherein parapets, cornices, projections, 
and all sorts of things involving light and shade, are 
misunderstood. ` 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
NINE.—1I. 


IGHTEEN hundred and ninety-nine has not been an 
eventful year as far as progress in the art of architecture 
is concerned. Clearly the art of architecture is still 
marking time, and we must evidently look to the twentieth 
century to produce what the nineteenth has failed so far 
to give us, viz.,—a distinctive national style. There 
have been times when our hopes for a new and definite 
development were higher than they are now—times when 
we could recognise, as it were, a distinct movement 
amongst the dry bones. But, alas! theanticipated develop- 
ment never came, and all our best and most original efforts 
have failed to get over the border line of precedent or 
adaptation. Our hopes in this direction must therefore 
still lie in the future. 

The early part of the year witnessed the production of 
the designs for the new Government offices by Mr. J. М. 
Brydon, and for the new War Office by Mr. William 
Young. Neither design could be said to be provocative 
of enthusiastic admiration; they do not, as a matter of 
fact, touch a higher level than that of dignified respectability 
of a somewhat dulltype. That they are really representa- 
tive of all that is greatest and best in English architecture 
of to-day no one could possibly pretend for a moment; 
that they are adjudged worthy to be placed upon two of 
the finest sites in London shows in regard to architectural 
results the utter impotency of our methods of choosing 
architects and adopting designs for important public 
buildings. We have nc doubt that the new buildings 
will group effectively with their surroundings, and in this 
way lose to some extent their lack of individual originality 
and power. We shall certainly expect to see in Mr. 
Brydon's buildings some good architectural quality of 
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| 
detail, and he has laid out his plan with considerable care 
and skill, and with commendable regard to architectural : 
effect. Yet with all that may be said in favour of Mr. 
Young's and Mr. Brydon’s | 
designs, they fail to reach 
that higher level of archi- 
tectural quality which one 
would have hoped and 
expected to see in designs 
for great buildings of 
imperial and national 
importance. 

The Queen Jaid the 
foundation stone of the 
new buildings for the com- 
pletion of the South Ken- 
sington Museum on the 
17th of May. The build- 
ings will form a striking 
pile both in mass and 
detail when completed, 
and will be worthy of the 
great purpose for which 
they areintended. Inour 
issue of May ıgth we gave 
complete illustrations of 
Mr. Aston Webb’s fine 
design. The same archi- 
tect’s Royal College of 
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Science, which is to face 
the Imperial Institute, 
will, we believe, add to Mr. Webb's reputation. 


Amongst architects competent to judge we hear nothing 
but praise for this design, and we certainly consider it is 
a step in advance of Mr. Webb’s previous efforts. We 
might also mention Мг. Webb’s design for the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, which occupied a place of 
honour in the architectural room at last year's Royal 
Academy exhibition, and which evidenced a notable 
combination of dignity and picturesqueness. Altogether 
Mr. Webb must be a very busy, as well as successful, 
architect. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester, which was | 
duly completed and opened last year, though marking no 
epoch in modern architectural art, is a notable acquisition - 
to nineteenth-century architecture. In this building Mr, 
Basil Champneys seems to have reached the high-water 
mark of his own particular rendering of Gothic; it | 
worthily enhances even Mr, Champneys’s high reputa- | 
tion. 

The erection of the new municipal buildings at Cardiff, | 
which are to cost something like £ 200,000, has been actually | 

| 
| 


commenced at last. It will be remembered that these 
buildings formed the subject of an interesting competition, 
in which the design submitted Ly Messrs, Lanchester, 
Stewart & Rickards was successful, and was, with certain 
modifications, adopted, This clever design was illustrated 
in the British Architect. 

Amongst the competitions decided during the year we 
might name the following :—Hull Central Free Library 
(assessor, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith), won by Mr. James S. 
Gibson ; new pump rooms at Harrogate (assessor, Mr. 
George Corson, Leeds), won by Mr. F. Anderson, but 
scheme not to be carried out: Plymouth, Tavistock Road 
improvement (assessor, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith), won by 
Mr. H. T. Buckland, Birmingham; ‘Bradford new fire 
station, won by Messrs. Mawson & H udson ; Bradford Cart- 
wright Memorial Hall (assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A.) won by Messrs. J. W, Simpson & J. Milner Allen ; 
Shoreditch Town Hall extension, won by Mr. W.G. Hunt: 
Wandsworth Guardians’ Offices (assessor, Mr. A. Graham, 
ge won by Mr. Cecil Sharp, A.R.I.B.A.; Leeds 
Market Hall (assessor, Mr. W. Emerson), won by Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming; Leamington Free Library and 
Technical Institute (assessor, Mr. Е. R. Robson), won by 
Mr. М. Bottomley, but the assessor's recommendation 
was in favour of another design; Bradford Markets, won 
by Mr. T. C. Hope, Bradford ; Newcastle Royal Infirmary | 
(assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.), won by Messrs. 
W. L. Newcombe, Newcastle, and Н, Percy Adams, 
London ; Midlothian County Council Buildings (Mr. W. 
W. Robertson, assessor) won by Messrs. J. N. Scott 
and А. L. Campbell, Edinburgh, on the assessor's 
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award, but the design adopted for execution was the 


one placed fourth by the assessor, and sent in 
]. Macintyre Henry, Edinburgh; Plumstead 
Buildings (assessor, Мг. E. W. Mountford), 
A. Brunwell Thomas, Westminster. 

We should like to make just a few remarks upon the 
question of the conduct of architectural competitions, In 
two of last year's competitions the conditions were notab] 


by Mr. 
Municipal 
won by Mr. 


‚ Satisfactory, viz.:—The St Pancras Public Baths, and the 


Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Galleries, Bradford. 
In fact in the former competition the conditions were 
something of a model kind. Six architects were selected 
to compete, the author of the chosen design to be appointed 


_ to carry out the work, and each of the unsuccessful сот. 
' petitors to receive an honorarium of £50. It was also a 


condition that if the work of building was not undertaken 
within twelve months of the settlement of the competition, 
the author of the adopted design should be paid £ 200. 
The conditions were drawn up by Mr. Hessell Tiltman, 
F.R.T.B.A., the assessor, upon whose right and discriminat. 
ing judgment in the matter they reflect much credit. 
In the Cartwright Memorial competition Mr. Alfred 
and, as he had the drawing 
up of the conditions practically in his own hands, it is 
needless to say that they were scrupulously fair towards 
the competitors, whilst maintaining the rights of the 
promoters. This is.as it should be, but from a review of 
the bulk of competitions one cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that there is much still to be desired in the conduct 
of competitions generally. The waste of time and money 
expended by architects upon unsuccessful competition 
work might, we think, be greatly minimised in many cases. 
In connection with this point we may take the Walsall 
Municipal Buildings competition, in which competitors are 
asked to submit in the first place sketch designs drawn to 
a sixteenth scale. Out of these five will be selected, and 
their authors will be asked to elaborate them, each of the 
five chosen competitors to receive a fee of one hundred 
guineas for doing so. We have always advocated a 
preliminary competition, where the work involved is large 
and important, and the payment of honorariums to each 
competitor in the final competition instead of the usual 
premiums. Tbis would save a great deal of wasted eflort 
and expense on the part of unsuccessful competitors. 
Then there is tbe larger question of the architectural 
results of competitions. There have been instances that 
have come under our notice during the past year in which 
real architectural quality of design has been allowed to go 
by the board in favour of some imagined superiority of 
plan, or even for a less excusable reason. Nor is the 
assessor always to blame for this, for on more than one 
occasion his award has been deliberately set aside when 
the final adoption of a design has been made, and thus the 
assessor’s work made practically of no value at all. How 
a lay committee—who have been So stupid as to restrict 
competitors to elevational drawings for the representation of 
- the architectural character 
and result of the finished 
building—can be found 
bold enough to discount a 
Professional judgment upon 
a purely technical drawing, 
which laymen cannot pos- 
sibly understand, passes 
our comprehension. It 
takes a very clever and 
discriminating professional 
man to form an accurate 
comparative judgment 
upon a series of archi- 
tectural designs which are 
represented only by eleva- 
tional drawings; to the 
layman any such com- 
Parison could not possibly 
be arrived at. In some 
minor competitions there 
are, of course, assessors to 
be found acting, whose 
ability to judge architecture 
| from a right architectural 
give no possible hope of successful 
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standpoint could 
results. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


THIRTY-ONE sets of designs were submitted in the com- 
petition for the Dumfries and Maxwelltown Public Library. 
Of these eight were measured, and that of Mr. А.В. 
Crombie, Dumfries, was 
finally selected as the one to 
be carried out. The profes- 
sional assessor, before 
measurement, placed six of 
the designs in the following 
order of merit, viz. : 1st. Mr. 
Frank Carruthers, architect, 
Dumfries; 2nd. Mr. Rupert 
Savage, architect, City Press 
Chambers, 148, Aldersgate 
Street, London; 3rd. Mr. 
James Crombie, architect, 
25, Ramsay Road, Brixton, 
London, S.W.; 4th. Mr. 
Alan B. Crombie, architect, 
Dumfries; Mr. James 
Chalmers, architect, Central 
Buildings, 93, Hope Street, 
Glasgow; 6th. Messrs. A. 
B. Robb & F. G. Grierson, 
architects, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. The joint 
Councils’ committee added 
the following, viz. : Mr. John A. Campbell, architect, 
44, West George Street, Glasgow, and Mr. Thomas 
Martin, architect, Leeds. It will thus be seen that the 
design placed fourth in order of merit by the assessor has 
been adopted by the committee for execution. 
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ComPETITIVE designs are invited for new headquarters for 
the Essex County Constabulary, to be erected at Spring- 
field, near the county gaol. Conditions and particulars of 
the competition can be obtained from the Deputy Clerk of 
the Peace, Mr. Herbert W. Gibson, Shire Hall, Chelms- 
ford, and the designs are to be sent in on the 31st of March 
next. The premiums offered are £100, £50, and £20, and 
all the premiated designs will become the property of the 
committee. It is also to be noted that “the committee 
themselves will act as judges, with or without the assist- 
ance of an assessor." This sort of bait will not, we should 
think, be readily swallowed. 


THE Hull Town Hall extension scheme was discussed 
by the Hull Corporation on Friday last. The engineer 
submitted an approximate estimate of the cost of the pro- 
posed extension, which gave the figure at £120,000. The 
present town hall has long been inadequate to its require- 
ments, and to build a new town hall on another site would, 
it is calculated, cost some £240,000. The extension 
scheme therefore is regarded as being the most feasible 
method of meeting the necessities of the case, though it was 
urged by one speaker, Sir James Woodhouse, at last 
Friday's meeting, that they had better spend twice the 
money upon з new building on a new site than upon 
extending a structure which was thoroughly inconvenient 
in plan and in situation. The Council, however, agreed 
to the extension scheme and to the Property Committee's 
recommendation that a competition for designs should be 
instituted, and an assessor appointed. Thereis one thing 
to be said in favour of a new building, and that is that the 
site of the present structure could be sold to good advan- 
tage for the erection of warehouses and business premises, 
whilst a much more suitable and convenient site could be 
found nearer the general business centre of the ET 
Moreover the existingtown hall is in a style that would 
not now commend itself to clever architects, and the 
awkwardness of its plan would prevent its useful in- 
corporation in an extension scheme. There is clearly a 
good deal to be said in favour of a new building as against 
extending the old one. 


A BUSINESS meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday evening last, the president 
(Mr. William Emerson), in the chair. The decease was 
announced of Francis Thomas Dollman, retired Fellow, 


Richard Reynolds Rowe and William Wilkinson Wardell, : 
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Fellows, and Paul Sedille, Hon. Corr. M. (Paris). Тһе 
following candidates for membership were duly elected as 
Fellows by show of hands, under By-law g: Herbert 
Baker ГА. 1890, Ashpitel Prizeman, 1889] (Cape Town), 
Frank Gatley Biggs (Blackburn), John Murray [A. 1892], 
Harry Vernon Wolstenholme (Blackburn). The meeting 
having discussed various questions connected with the 
position of associates, especially in respect to representa- 
tions made to the council bya deputation from a committee 
of associates, the president stated that the suggestions 
which had been received would be considered by the 
council, who would at an early date submit proposals 
resulting therefrom to the general body. 


We have received the catalogue of the T-Square Club of 
Philadelphia Architectural Exhibition, 1900, and, though 
we turned over its pages with much interest, regret to find 
no indications of any striking architectural developments. 
In character and style the whole series of the American 
designs are lamentably wanting, unless they be a very 
careful rendering of classic work, and even in these there is 
no apparent life or originality. The able editor of the 
catalogue no doubt knows the Law Courts in London, 
England, well, and we wonder if he would have placed as 
frontispiece to the volume such a sad rendering of the 
graceful fléche over its central hall as appears above the 
signature of Joseph Pennell had it come from an unknown 
man. That such an accomplished artist thinks this good 
enough is marvellous. 


Tug Home in the Country is the subject of a discourse 
by Mr. Halsey Ricardo in the January number of the 
Magazine of Art. Mr. Ricardo is a charming writer, and 
he manages to say a good deal on general principles of 
design in a very agreeable and interesting way. His 
article is illustrated by a house at Standen by Mr. Philip 
Webb, and a house at Haslemere by Mr. Ernest Newton. 
The house by Mr. Newton we have illustrated both inside 
and out. With a certain stateliness of demeanour it 
combines admirable proportions giving an effect of great 
simplicity and solidity. It indicates great ability on the 
part of its creator, and yet it isideally something short of what 
it seems to us a country house should usually be. Surely 
some graceful surprises of the picturesque, some yielding 
from the severities one expects in a town house, should be 
found in a country house design. Mr. Philip Webb's 
house at Standen is far more picturesque, and from some 


points appears to make an excellent group; but in indi- 
vidual features it is greatly lacking to our mind in 
agreeable proportion and outline. We could never imagine 
any but the merest tyro designing such a porch. Had 
Mr. Ricardo been able to illustrate his remarks with 
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houses he himself has built, he might have given admirable 
definitions of his principles. Country houses of a stately 
and dignified picturesqueness are easily obtained if you 
employ Mr. Halsey Ricardo as your architect. 


HERE are some wise remarks by Mr. Ricardo on house 
design :—'* That a man be honest—honest to the heart, 
honest in word and deed—we do not doubt: if evidence 
thrust itself forward to trouble our confidence, we are ın 
arms to rebut it, and if it deepens into proof, we will have 
no further to do with a man who is not as good as his 
word. His house must be the same. Not only honest 
and soundly constructed, solid and firm—it must be well 
planned. All the makeshifts that come from ill-planning 
are as mean and unworthy as the shifts of an ill-regulated 
mind. Evasionsarealwayssuspicious. Theplanningshould 
be open, straightforward, and direct, but, like the human 
individuality, not wholly open or comprehensible at the 
first glance of an observer. There should be romance, 
imagination, and suggestion—something to attract one, 
some parts yet to be explored. In the recesses of the 
mind there lurk the choicest treasures of the brain, 
however frank the owner seems to be; so the entrance of 
the house should be large, smiling, and debonair, giving 
greeting to the incomer; but one should not be able 
{тот there to rake the house fore and aft, discover the 
whole arrangement, and estimate the apportionment. It 
is delicate steering between imagination real and imagina- 
tion affected, to recognise and determine the fancy that is 
individual and the fancy that isimported. Such reticences 
as there may be must grow out of the conditions of the 
planning; to deliberately construct them is futile—there 
can be nothing permanent about them then. The house 
should look quiet and dignified, the masses well distributed 
and balanced, expressing in its way the reserve and 
restraint we expect in the тап,” etc. 


Mr. B. T. Batsrorp will shortly publish (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Newnes) an important book on the. Art and 
Craft of Garden-making by Mr. T. H. Manson. It will be 
fully illustrated by views, plans, and details, specially 
drawn or photographed. The size will be quarto, and the 
price 215. net. 


THERE is a good opportunity for a publication on the 
garden being artistic and interesting nowadays. The 
Garden has begun the new year with an admirable number, 
which we think might well lead to even further develop- 
ments, which should include a consideration of the garden 
and gardening from the decorative side. There are dozens 
of artists and writers able to make its columns thoroughly 
good from end to end. 


*"Lockwoop's Builder's, Architect's, Contractor's and 
Engineer's Price Book for 1900" (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, 45.) has already reached us. It is, as hitherto, edited 
by Mr. Francis T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A., and has been 
most carefully revised in regard to both matter and prices. 
Special attention has been given to such specialities in 
building construction as sanitation, ventilation, and light. 
ing. The Appendices include: tables of weights, areas, 
etc. ; solicitors’ costs; stamp duties, tables for valuation of 
leases and estates; wages tables; legal notes and memor- 
anda, specially written for this work by a member of the 
legal profession; marks and qualities of wood; and the 
very valuable rules as to electric lighting adopted by the 
Phenix Fire Office. In a note on the cost of building 
during the past year the editor says:—'' The high prices 
which ruled the markets at the commencement of the year 
have been very largely maintained untilits close. At the 
present moment, although some classes of materials have 
gone down slightly in price, yet others have risen, in some 
cases— such as iron and lead—to a higher value than has 
ever before been known. As tolabour, although no general 
advancein wages has taken place, it is yet dearer than it 
was, from the fact that workmen undoubtedly do less work 
for their money than they did." From this the editor 
forms the opinion that building will not be any cheaper in 
the present year than in the one just past. 


Our text illustrations this week include a double-eagle 
lectern at Dieppe of admirable Renaissance design, an 
example of the many admirable doorways to be found 
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in Paris, a sketch of the picturesque costume of a 
Breton girl, and an old bench end of capital outline. 


Тнв death is announced of M. Paul Sédille, the well. 
known French architect. The deceased, who was 63 years 
of age, and an honorary corresponding member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, designed the Palace 
of Liberal Arts at the Exhibition of 1889, the basilica of 
Joan of Arc at Domrémy, and many fine buildings in Paris 
and other cities. 


MR. GEORGE SMITH, the architect of Oakworth House, the 
residence of the late Sir Isaac Holden, Bart., and of Cliffe 
Castle, Keighley, has died at Menston Asylum, aged 59 

ears. Atonetime he occupied a very influential position 
in Bradford, and during the recent building of the Leeds 
Post Office he acted as clerk of works. | Ä 


Тнк German Atheneum purposes celebrating the distinc. 
tion of knighthood bestowed on Sir L. Alma-Tadema,R.A. 
by a banquet to be held on the 2oth inst. Herr Melchers, 
the president of the clnb, will preside on the occasion. 


Mr. Mortimer МЕМРЕЅ, the well-known artist, is leaving 
England immediately (if he has not already left) for South 
Africa, where he intends painting a series of pictures of 
intidents connected with the war. 


Messrs. УУ. О. ORCHARDSoN, R.A, Val С. Prinsep, R.A, 
and Briton Riviere, R.A., have become honorary members, 
Miss Mary L. Gow, R.I. Miss Annie Merrylees, Mrs. М. 
Llewellyn, Miss Pyke-Knott, and Messrs. Tom Browne, 
George C. Haité, and C. Kirchmayr have been elected 
members of the Society of Miniature Painters. The private 
view of the fifth annual exhibition will take place on Tues- 
day, 16th inst., at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, 
W. Theexhibition will be open to the public from the 
17th inst. to the 24th of February. 


Tug Pastel Society opened their second exhibition in the 
Royal Institute Galleries, Picadilly, on the 5th of Febru- 
ary. It remains open till the 8th of March. 


Mr. Onstow Forp, R.A., is actively engaged on the 
statue of Lord Lansdowne, which has been subscribed for 
by his admirers in India. The commission for the work 
was originally entrusted to the late Mr. Harry Bates, 
A.R.A., the sculptor of the Lord Roberts statue, and on 
his death in February last year Mr. Ford was asked to 
undertake the task. 


A Parıs correspondent announces the death, at the age of 
forty-six, of M. Leopold Steimer, the sculptor, whose 
statue of Rouget де l'Isle is at Choisy-le-Roi, and whose 
“ Pegasus” is to decorate the Pont Alexandre at Paris. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE is to be presented with an art 
gallery for the city by Mr. Alexander Laing, of New- 
castle, at an estimated cost of about £20,000. It is hoped 
that the City Council will agree to set aside for the pur- 
pose land which belongs to them in Higham Place, 
adjoining the Central Public Library. 

Some time since Sir W. Н. Wills, M.P., offered /10,0co 
to the Bristol Corporation towards the cost of providing 
an art gallery for the city, providing they purchased the 
Salisbury Club site for the extension of the museum and 
art gallery. The cost of such a scheme, it was found, would 
mean an outlay of something like £30,000, and so the 
project was, in a manner of speaking, shelved. Now, 
however, Sic W. H. Wills has made a further offer to 
the Corporation to the effect that if they will spend 
£10,000 in extending the museum upon the ground floor of 
the site chosen by him, he will undertake to complete the 
upper portion ot the building. The Lord Mayor, in 
announcing this offer at the Corporation meeting last week, 
said that it was equal to at least £20,000. The best 
means of carrying out Sir W. H. Wills’s proposals are 
now under consideration by a committee. 


We have before referred to the Artists’ War Fund, 
which involves the contribution of works of art to an 
exhibition by artists and architects, which works are tobe 
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sold, and then afterwards to be submitted to auction in tbe 
City, so that those who have purchased the pictures may 
have the felicity of buying their purchases at an enhanced 
price! We agree most thoroughly with Mr. Harry 
Furniss in his condemnation of this huge artistic, and 
rather stupid, joke. As he very rightly points out, 
England is a rich country, and can find other ways and 
means of raising the most desirable funds for providing for 
the widows and orphans of our soldiers than by the taxa- 
tion of art through the artists themselves. “ The poorest 
people in the country in such a time as this, and the first 
to suffer, are," he contends, “the artists; luxuries must 
be cut off, art is merely a luxury ; privation will follow in 
many an artist's home. If this war fund joke 15 successful, 
all patrons of art will spend what little money they have 
for art this season in that sale. Of course, we are told 
struggling artists do not send their pictures to be sold, 
only well-to-do painters can send—that is not my point. 
My point is that this committee is squeezing out of art 
patrons the money they might spend on those artists 
who have to live by their labour. War has brought the 
art world to the water edge; to send the artist lifeboat to 
the soldiers’ distress and allow the equally suffering artist 
ship to sink is, to me, pot only unnecessary, but neither 
charitable nor ‘amusing.’ ” 


Bzsipzs the Artists’ War Fund (which includes architects) 
we are to have what may be termed a Builders’ War 
Fund, which is to provide a permanent home of rest for 
discharged soldiers. The suggestion has been made by 
Mr. E. O. Sachs, the architect, with the approval of 
several leading builders and manufacturers. А freehold 
site at Bisley has been given by the Right Hon. Lord 
Pirbright, on which it is proposed to build and equip six 
cottage homes, comprising in all тоо beds, together with 
the necessary offices and a large recreation room and 
workshop. These six homes will be known as the Build- 
ing Trades' Gift to the Nation. The gift is to primarily 
take the form of contributions in kind, and offers of build- 
ing materials, finished joinery, fittings, appliances, and the 
like will be gladly welcomed, as also, of course, cheques 
to meet the cost of such labour as cannot be gratuitously 
obtained. The administrative work, together with the 
construction of the homes, will be in the hands of a small 
executive, comprising the originator of the gift, Mr. 
Edwin O. Sacbs, acting as chairman; Mr. Fred R. 
Farrow, F.R.L.B.A , Mr. Е. Hammond, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. Ellis Marsland (district surveyor), with Sir John 
Taylor, K.C.B. (H.M. Office of Works), Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A. (late architect of the L.C.C.\, and 
Mr. Arthur Cates, vice-president R.I.B.A. (late Crown 
surveyor) as advisers. All correspondence in connection 
with the gift is to be addressed to the Executive of the 
Building Trades Gift, т, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


THE famous Pitti Palace, one of the finest houses in 
Florence, dating from the fifteenth century, is said to have 
been bought by Mrs. Gardoer, the widow of an American 
millionaire, and she proposes to carry off the palace and 
re-erect it in America. The Daily Chronicle thinks she 
will probably have some difficulty with the Italian Govern- 
ment about getting it out of Italy, and some difficulty with 
the United States Customs about getting it into America. 


AT a meeting of the Hexham Abbey Restoration Com- 
mittee, held on Saturday at Hexham, the rector, the Rev. 
E. S. Savage, announced that Mr. Thomas Spencer, of 
the Newburn-on-Tyne Steelworks, had promised to build 
the nave of the church at a cost of £15,000, and that Mr. 
James Hall, of Dilston Castle, had also promised to rebuild 
the old Lady Chapel at a cost of / 10,000 as a memorial 
to his mother. Nearly £22,000 has been already raised 
for the scheme of extension and restoration of the abbey. 


Tue antiquarians who have been working about the ruins 
of Furness Abbey for some time have, states the Yorkshire 
Post, made a discovery which supplies an interesting link in 
the history of the abbey. It proves that a small Early 
Norman church existed on a portion of the site of the 
later chapel or sacristy. About 5 ft. from the present 
surface the eastern foundations of an apsidal chapel have 
been unearthed. The later and larger building had a 
floor level 2 ft. 6 in. higher than the floor of the old 


chapel, raised possibly on account of the old floor proving 
damp, and this has caused these interesting relics of the 
past to be preserved to the present time. Another most 
interesting fiud was a mass of human bones, lying in a 
promiscuous heap 3 ft. in thickness, and these were cut 
through by the trench which has cleared the foundations 
above referred to. These must have lain on the present 
site for over 400 years, and most of them were undoubtedly 
originaly buried at a much earlier period. It seems 
probable that the Cistercians commenced in Furness in a 
humb'e way, and that their dead were buried round about 


the small Norman church. As the buildings were | 


extended, and these dead were disturbed by the massive 
foundations, the remains were laid together under the great 
sacristy where they have now been found. The excava- 
tions will be continued until a plan of this hitherto 
unknown early Christian church is secured. 


ТнЕ excavations in the Forum have been slackened for a 
while owing to the unpropitious weather, and the attention 
of the workmen has been turned to the organisation of the 
many important discoveries made during the past year. 
The Morning Post cotrespondent says that Signor Boni, 
who is as competent a classical botanist as ап archzologist, 
has planted large numbers of pomegranate and myrtle 
trees, with bays and oleanders, in the odd nooks and 
corners of the Forum and near the entrances to the 
different edifices. These plants wil give an air of fresh- 
ness to the hitherto arid paths amongst the ruins and 
archaeological remains, and will prove an ornament quite 
in keeping with the character of what has now become the 
finest open-air museum in the world. Signor Baccelli, the 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction, has sent to Queen 
Victoria, says a Rome correspondent, a facsimile of the 
stele, or pillar, found in the Forum Romanum. The stele is 
a monument of the sixth century before Christ, and the 
facsimile is in every detail an exact copy. The Queen has 
always been deeply interested in the archzological dis. 
coveries made in the Eternal City. 


For the third time an anonymous gift of £1,000, from 
* A Cornishman," has reached the treasurer of Truro 
Cathedral Building Fund. Each time the gift has come in 
a way which made conjecture as to the donor pure guess- 
work. Simply ten £100 bank-notes posted in London. 

Mr. Thomas W. ALDwInckLE, F.R.1.B.A., has taken into 
partnership his eldest son, Mr. Wilson Aldwinckle, and the 
title of the new firm is Thomas W. Aldwinckle & Son. 


MR. SamueL Urrzy, C.E., a well-known Halifax surveyor 
and engineer, has just died in his 64tb year after a short 
illness. He was a native of Sowerby Bridge, but for a 
considerable number of years had carried on business in 
Halifax. A long time ago he was connected with the 
carrying out of railway projects in India, and he was the 
engineer for the Halifax High-level Railway, the con- 
struction of which was completed a few years ago. 


THE death is announced at Glenside, near Philadelphia, of 
Mr. Richard Boyse Osborne, one of the most eminent civil 
eogineers of the United States. Born in London on 
November 3rd, 1815. Mr. Osborne, when a young man, 
went to Canada and afterwards to Chicago. During the 
four years he spent in the west and south he planned and 
laid out several towns which have since become cities of 
importance. In 1838 he joined the staff of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, and rapidly rose until he became 
chief engineer. During the time he held that position he 
completed the main line of the Reading Railway, con- 
structed the Port Richmond branch and large wharves, 
and built тазу important bridges, tunnels and stations. 
In 1845 Mr. Osborne returned to Ireland, and resigned the 
post of chief engineer of the Philadelphia, Reading, 
Mount Carbon and Port Carbon Railways, to take charge of 
the construction of the Waterford and Limerick line, and 
introduced into Great Britain various important American 
engineering inventions aud ideas of which his experience 
and sound judgment had shown him the utility. In 1852 
Mr. Osborne undertook as chief engineer the survey and 
construction of the Camden and Atlantic Railroad—now 
a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad system — and planned, 
laid out, and named Atlantic City. His confident predic- 
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TS orter's lodge. Drawings, each on double elephant sheets, 
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Osborne was connected with рса m ed ne: А a a storey, if there is one ; one-eighth scale 
and carried out. very eee ant used bv all engineers, | elevation ; one-fourth scale sections of not more than three 
originator of the “ Lyons ADES b 157 of principal buildings; a perspective view in which the 
and the author of many engineering books. main building shall occupy about 32 in., more or less, in 
length." In considering the plan, Mr. Triggs placed the 
masters’ common room in a position overlooking playing 
fields and boys' entrance from road, and placed the 
masters’ rooms and administrative department en suite, 
quite separated from boys; the object was also to secure 
supervision of boys inside and outside by the masters 
themselves. It was also supposed that the school was to 
be of a college type, and not like a public school of the 
grammar school type. 


THE Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation 5 
appointed Mr. John Gibson Newbigging, engineer a 
manager of the Macclesfield Corporation gasworks, c ài 
engineer of the Manchester gasworks, in succession to the 
late Mr. G. E. Stevenson, who was killed by an explosion 
at the Rochdale Road works in October last. Mr. New- 
bigging, who is a son of the well-known consulting gas 
‚ engineer, Mr. Thomas Newbigging, Manchester, has been 
at Macclesfield for the past seven years, and has made a 
special study of the treatment of residual products. He 
is thirty-seven years of age, and the salary attached to his 
new appointment is £800 per annum. 


NEW BISCUIT FACTORY, BATH. 


Т. В. SILCOCK, B.SC., AND $. S. REAY, A.R.L.B.A., 
ARCHITECTS, BATH. 


Тн isa kind of building which does not often fall to 
the lot of architects to design. It is being erected 
for Mr. James Fortt, the proprietor of the “ Original ” 
Oliver bıscuits, which have been manufactured upon the 


SINCE the epidemic of smallpox broke out in Hull last 
March there have been ı 38 deaths from the disease, but 
according to the statement of Mr. E. Fraser, the chairman 
of the Hull Sanitary Committee, the epidemic seems to be 
dying down. A fortnight ago there were 240 Cases, on 
Friday last the number was only 165. This would indicate 
that the epidemic is being got under control, which is good 
reading for the people of Hull, especially the ratepayers. 


the erection of very much larger premises, which are 
shown upon the drawings now published. 

The chief feature of the interior is the bakehouse 85 ft. 
by 22ft. by 15ft, high, containing eight ovens; this is 
situated upon the principal floor and approached from 


ExEMPLARY punishment for Jerry building was meted out 
by one of the Paris correctional courts the other day. A 
house collapsed some time ago during construction, killing 
eight workmen and injuring nine others. An inquiry 
showed that the disaster was due to the erection of the 
premises being faulty, and that inferior materials were 
used. The architect and masonry contractor were each 


construction throughout and the Staircases are of Yorkshire 


stone. The hot air from the Ovens is utilised for drying 
the biscuit tins. 


SOMEONE asks us for reliable information as to whether 
cement is best used immediately on mixing— within 24 
hours after, or what other period of time? Also at what 
length of time from mixing does it commence to lose 
vitality, and at what rate from then? Can any of our 
readers out of their own personal: knowledge, enlighten 
Our correspondent in regard to these questions. 

Dover furnishes a good instance of successful municipal 
trading during the past year. The waterworks yielded a 
profit of £3,500 on the year. This, together with a profit 
of over £2,000 on the municipal electric trams, is equal to 
a reduction of 1s, in the pound on the town’s rates. The 
water is supplied at a rate of 105. per annum per house of 
£20 ratable value, and so on in Proportion; this is 
believed to be the lowest water rate in the kingdom. 


PCR ENS ADOS 
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ROYAL ACADEMY TRAVELLING STUDENT. 
SHIP COMPETITION, 1900, 


DESIGN By H, INIGO TRIGGS, 


We now give the plan and elevation of Mr. Trigge? 
clever design. The conditions of ei 


were as follow :—« public school for 
buildings to consist of: (1) A big schoolro 
ling the whole schoo] ‚ area, about 2 
less, with a gallery. (2) Six or seven cl 
Ing 500 ft. Sup. each; three or four s 
IN Connection with the classrooms : 
less than 250 sideways— f.e., i 


Architectural Association cf 
Ireland was held on January 8th, at which Mr. М. 
Glover read a Paper on “Temples and Temple Build- 
ing." The president, Mr. George Sheridan, occupied 
the chair, and there was a 8004 attendance. The chair- 
man, їп introducing the lecturer, said that Mr. Glover had 
er at very short notice, as Sir 
AS S to have delivered a lecture 
о Sanitation, was unavoidably prevented through illness 


БО into the question at Some length, as it was bound up 
with their System of architecture. With the Egyptians 
the land of the departed lay somewhere in the north-west 
ү» like the people of Assyria, [еу were dominated by 


Power ofthe dead. aving explained the 


should be laid out as a formal Piden nd in front А 
Egyptian worship of the sun-god, Osiris, and his consort, 


with a gateway and 
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be the precursor of the Pyramids, the technical details of 
which were described at length. In conclusion, he said 
that to modern architects his best wish was that they 
might live to rival —he would not say to outshine, for that 
would not be possible—the men whose work was that with 
which they were dealing. | 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer concluded the pro- 
ceedings. | 

وه == 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society 
Т of Architects and Surveyors was held on ‘the gth 
ost. ; Mr. J. Smith (president) was in the chair. Messrs. 
А. С. Cotton апа Н. Т. Raper were elected associates of 
the society. On the motion of the president it was 
unanimously decided to send a letter of sympathy to the 
family of the late Mr. ]. D. Leader, F.S.A., who was an 
hon. member of the society. It was also decided to send 
a similar letter to the family of the late Мт. J. Spink, who 
was secretary of the Sheffield Master Builders’ Association. 
It was announced that the council was dealing with the 
clauses of the Sheffield Corporation Bill, and would be 
glad to receive communications from members of the 
society on the matter. 

Mr. W. Emden, J.P., L.C.C., president of the Society 
of Architects, read a paper on the question of “ Ancient 
Lights,” which has already been published in the British 
Architect. In concluding, Mr. Emden remarked that 
The suggested remedy was the constitution ot a technical 
court under the London County Council in London, and 
under the Corporation in provincial towns and cities. 
Every building owner should be compelled to deposit 
plans for any new building or alterations with this 
authority, paying such a fee as would cover the expenses 
of the court in dealing with them. The court should then 
require the owner to give notice tó all the adjoining 
owners or others who might be affected, and after examin- 
ing the proposed plans ascertain what, if any, interference 
with the rights of light and air or other easement existed. 
The court should determine also at the same time that the 
plans complied with their by-laws. Subsequently the 
court should proceed to hear, if required, the objectors and 
the building owner, and decide what modifications of the 
plans were necessary. He hoped for the hearty and 
substantial support of the profession and the building 

ublic, | 
j Mr. E. Holmes proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
He was in favour of some such tribunal as was suggested, 
but was jealous about giving more power to municipal 
corporations. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs seconded the motion, and Mr. 
Wightman, in supporting, remarked that if the law could 
be altered so that a man could build as high as he chose 
upon his own land, subject, of course, to the usual 
municipal regulations, that would put an end to a great 
many difficulties. 

Mr. Joseph Binney said the only doubt he had was 
in regard to the tribunal; he was afraid they would not 
have very much confidence in a tribunal such as was 
suggested. It would not be the collective wisdom of the 
Corporation they would get, but the work would be dele- 
gated to a committee, and very likely to a sub-committee. 

The chairman said he supposed that the reason why Mr. 
Emden had suggested the establishment of a court under 
the Corporation was in order that the plans usually sub- 
mitted to the Corporation might serve both purposes. 


Inasmuch as the interests of the Corporation and those of . 


building owners were often in conflict, he thought the Cor- 
poration could not be expected to be sufficiently dis- 
interested to form a proper court. He did not see why 
they should not have a court composed of architects, 
surveyors, builders, and solicitors, with power to call upon 
the Corporation for use of the plans deposited with them. 
Mr. Emden, replying to the discussion, said he did not 
suggest that the Corporation should have anything to do 
with the matter further than appointing permanently the 
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officers who were to deal with it. If the appointments 
were permanent, he thought they would get good and 
honourable men. The constitution of the court ought to 
be local, and he did not see how any one but the Corpora- 
Поп could very well make the selection. The Corpora- 
tion afterwards would have to abide by the decisions of 
the court, as well as anybody else. The present state of 
things with regard to questions of light and air was absurd, 
and contrary to common-sense. 


—-— 
IN PRAISE OF FRED WALKER, ARTIST. 


р HERKOMER gave his first address as 
‚ Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy on the 
8th inst. Though the subject of the professor's address 
was devoted to the consideration of English landscape as 
"lovable and paintable" he had a good deal to say in 
Praise of Fred Walker and his art. The charm of 
English rural scenery was not, he pointed out, lovable 
simply because of its associations; it impressed its 
beauty even upon Strangers. The green lanes, the 
Cottages, the groups of elms, the blue distances, where but 
in England could these be got? Everything was paintable 


and lovable—the glimpses from every stile, the flowering ` 


hedges. Тһе church, with its clump of elms; the old 
sexton, with bowed head and Jagged scythe; the old 
granny, in her black dress—did these give no motives for 
painting? Subjects like these should appeal to our 
painters much more than incidents of the life ofa country 
in which they had not been brought up. Our rustic 
costumes, unfixed and various, had been objected to, but 
there were many good points about unfixed costumes. 
The fixed costumes of {һе peasantry in other countries 
were too levelling in effect —too dominant. They ki:led 
the interest of the face. Perhaps only Millet, of the 
French painters, maintained the individuality of his 
peasants, and he reduced the treatment of costume to 
great simplicity. But Millet painted only the type of 
peasant that appealed to him— down-trodden, heavy ; 
without a face, without a grace. Walker saw in the 
English peasant a hope and a grace, and a face besides. 

The professor, in noting many changes in the landscape 
art of the Victorian era, and lamenting the foreign 
influence, turned to Walker, in whose transcendent power 
the art of water-colour culminated. Yet few of that 
artist's followers were left, and а picture dealer had 
assured him not long ago that “the Walker Craze was 
over.’ He recalled the exhibition of Walker's work in Bond 
Street some time after his death—an exhibition that made 
an indelible impression upon those who saw it. Walker 
carried the tradition of Greek art into his treatment of 
everyday English life; his navvies were like Greek 
gods, yet true, nevertheless, They were not dirty- 
nailed p like those of the modern realist, nor 
faceless people like those of Millet. Walker was a true 
poet, who saw only the beautiful, all else was shut out. 
Professor Herkomer went on to speak of Walker's feeling 
about his own work, his dissatisfaction and hesitation. 
He would possibly have never regarded anything as 
finished if it had not been for the stern necessity of selling 
his pictures. He died at the age of 35, but it was an open 
question whether he would have done much more had he 
lived. As it was, his art was epoch-making. 

In conclusion, Professor Herkomer pleaded for more 
appreciation of the gentler type of landscape—we wanted 
that influence more and more every day. He quoted in 
illustration of the wild romanticism of the descriptions of 
landscape by the earlier poets a vigorous translation of 
verses by the Welsh bard Taliesin. It needed centuries 
to clip the wings of this sort of thing. Turning again to 
the painter's art, he spoke of the extreme difficulty of 


defining beauty. For example, Rossetti’s maidens were, 


doubtless, meant to express the higher beauty, yet the 
Philistine, when he sees them, says, * I hope I may never 
meet such a girl as that," nor is he pacified when told that 
the yearning look on their faces is poetic symbolism. The 
lecturer touched incidentally on the work of Du Maurier, 
who, he said, had penetrated more deeply into life than 
any draughtsman since Hogarth, and wound up his address 
with a rhapsody on England and English landscape, 
which he urged our painters to try and see with their own 


eyes. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


T an examination in practical sanitary science, held 

in Manchester on December 15th and 16th, 1899, six 
candidates presented themselves, and two passed. Atan 
examination for inspectors of nuisances, held in the 
same city on the same dates, 5ı candidates were certified, 
as regards their sanitary knowledge, competent to dis- 
charge the duties of inspectors of nuisances under the 


Public Health Act, 1875. 


The following were the questions set in practical 


Sanitary science : — 


ı. State how the following elements affect the flow of 


water in pipes, viz., head, diameter, hydraulic, mean 
depth, horizontal and vertical bends, lengths. 

2 What are unnealthy conditions for building purposes 
on hill and plain, and in a valley ? 

3. How would you define “ hard” and “soft” water; 
Mis is the effect of each on water mains, house pipes, and 

ttings : 

4. Give a sketch of a filter bed (plan, sections, and 
details), capable of filtering water derived from a river, 
for the supply of a town of 15,000 inhabitants, and also 
sketch a service reservoir for three days' supply, con- 
structed in concrete, and state what are the conditions 
requisite for efficient filtration and storage. 

5. What are the characteristics of cast-iron, wrought- 
iron, and steel, and to what particulat forms of construction 
are they especially adapted ? 

6. Describe a method of effectively changing the air 
inside— 

(a) Hospital ward containing 20 beds. 
(b) School class room for 40 children. 

Explain how the presence of persons in a closed room 
diminishes the purity of the air. State how often the air 
of aliving room should be changed per hour. Givean 
example, with the size of a room and the number of 
occupants. Describe the “ plenum ” method of ventila- 


tion. 
7. What are the local conditions which govern the 


disposal of sewage. 
(a) By discharging into the sea or tidal river. 
(b) By application to land. 
(c) By the action of bacteria ? 
8. What are the provisions in regatd to structure under 
the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders? 


tuper EES rra 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING. 


PAPER was recently read before the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, U.S.A., describing a scheme 

for erecting buildings by co-operative effort on the part of 
skilled mechanics. According to this scheme (described by 
Mr. J. P. Putnam), foremen would be permanently em- 
ployed, under whom men temporarily out of work should be 
permitted tolabour on buildings to be owned by the persons 
erecting them. Each man working in this way would be 
paid by a check, representing the number of hours he had 
spent on the enterprise, and this check would :ntitle him 
to a corresponding share ia it. At first, he would have to 
wait until the building was completed and sold before he 
could realise cash for his check, unless, indeed, he could 
find some one to discount it; but, as such co-operative 
enterprises multiplied, they would naturally receive from 
their sales an income, which could be used for cashing the 
labour checks on presentation. Mr. Putnam, after 
describing the scheme, said that he looked to the trade 
unions as the most efficient supporters of such a move- 
ment, and thought that it would be desirable to have the 


privilege of working in this way limited to members of the 


unions. 
In discussing these proposals our contemporary the 


American Architect remarks : ** Whilst we have long thought 
that the construction of buildings offered a very promising 
field for co-operative effort, we cannot say that we anticipate 
much from the trade unions in the way of the develop- 
ment of Mr. Putnam's system. At present the tendency 
of the unions is апе озо to discourage independ- 
ence and individual effort, and to cultivate in working- 


men the idea that they are somehow benefited by 
making their working days as short, and the amount to be 
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accomplished in them as small, as the public will endure. 
Now, no one ever yet heard of an undertaking, either 
co-operative or otherwise, which was successfully carried 
through by people who gave to it only a feeble attention 
for a third part of their time, and it is hardly credible 
that the earnest thought, the energy and industry, which 
alone make success in business possible, should suddenly 
find favour amongst organisations which claim, as their 
cardinal principle, that each member should be com- 
pelled to devote half of his waking hours to “ recreation,” 
aud that, in the other half, he should be required, by 
severe penalties, to do only about half as much work as 
can easily be accomplished by any man of energy and 
ambition. Whilst we think, therefore, with Mr. Putnam, 
that co-operation in industrial enterprises will furnish the 
solution of many of the most threatening social problems 
of the present day, we are so far from looking to the 
trade unions for guidance in such a direction that we ex- 
pect rather to see the first co-operative associations of 
building workmen guarded by troops against the assaults 
of desperate, but dying trade-unionism.” 

As to the practical results of such co-operation, our con- 
temporary goes оп to say: '' We are not fond of making 
predictions, but it must sometimes occur to the younger 
and more independent sort of workmen that there would 
be great profit to a small body of skilled mechanics, who 
could get together a little capital, in carrying out building 
operations with long hours, unrestricted activity, and an 
intelligence and mutual helpfulness stimulated by the 
knowledge that a display of these qualities would count in 
dollars and cents, in competition with eight-hour days, 
limited output of work, mutual jealousy, aud the general 
reluctance and discord which are so carefully cultivated by 
the unions. Architects have a good opportunity for watch- 
ing workmen, and they would probably agree that, ifall the 
labour in building operations could be performed by men 
as active and intelligent as the best of those they know, 
working as many hours in the day as the architects them- 
selves work, and with a mutual understanding which would 
preclude mistakes and misfits, it could, as a rule, be com- 


.pleted in half the time ordinarily devoted to it. In most 


building operations, the labour is at least half of the total 
cost, and a saving of half the time spent would mean, 
not only a profit of 25 per cent. on the whole cost of the 
building, but an additional profit, often nearly as large, in 
the saving of rents, interest, and insurance. Supposing 20 
men, of all trades, to carry out in this way 10с,000 
dollars’ worth of building in a year, which is by no means 
an extravagant estimate, each should have, at the end of 
the year, besides the regular wages, a dividend of 
1,250 dollars, and possibly much more. It is doubtful 
whether the income of the average union carpenter or 
mason, taking one year with another, is, in our large 
cities, more than six or seven hundred dollars a year, and, 
as the co-operative companies could underbid any of the 
contractors who employed union men, and their members 
would therefore be sure of employment, the new system, if 
carried out with reasonable honesty and intelligence, should 
offer to good men an income two or three times as great 
as anything they could hope for under union rules. As we 
have already said, the introduction of this method of selling 
skilled labour would probably be resisted to the utmost by 
the unions, and by all the social philosophers who delight 
to separate working men from the rest of mankind; 
but it has been successfully tried in other industries, and 
we believe that it will, sooner or later, be tried in the 
building industry, for which it offers peculiar advantages." 


ae 


‘KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, IMPROVE- 


MENTS. 


HE Improvements Committee of the London County 
T Council are now actively proceeding with the ac- 
quisition of property for the widening of Kensington 
High Street, to the east of Church Street, sanctioned by 
the London County Council (Improvements) Act, 1899. 
They have, however, had some little difficulty in fixing 
the exact line of widening. The plan submitted to Parlia- 
ment showed the widening of the road to about 60 ft. by 
the adoption of an uneven line, as the High Street near 
Church Street is a curved thoroughfare. Reconsideration 
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having been given to the matter, it has now been decided 
that a better improvement could be effected by providing 
for a straighter line. Under the Act authorising the im- 
provement the Council has full power to vary the line of 
widening within certain limits of deviation. The effect of 
the alteration of the line as now decided upon will be to 
surrender to the public way about 1,600 additional square 
feet of land, and the estimated recoupment will con- 
sequently be reduced by about £6,000. The committee 
consider that the advantage to be gained fully merits this 
expenditure. As the Vestries of Kensington and St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, are to contribute 
part of the cost of the improvement, they were asked for 
their views on the suggested line of widening. The Ken- 
sington Vestry fully approve of the proposed alteration, 
but up to the time of the committee’s issuing their report 
no reply had been received from the Vestry of St. 
Margaret and St. John, who were awaiting the result of 
the inquiry held under the London Government Act. 


— apa 


THE VALUE OF PROPERTY IN THE 
WEST END. 


N the 8th inst. at the Guildhall, Westminster, before 


the Deputy High Bailiff of Westminster, Mr. John 


Troutbeck, and a special jury, proceedings were held to 


determine the sum to be awarded Messrs. Adams & Son, 
ironmongers and engineers, contractors to the War Office 
and the Admiralty, in respect of the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of their business premises at 41 and 42, Marshall 
Street, and 12, 13, and 14, Marlborough Row, near Regent 
Street, by the St. James’s and Pall Mall Electric Light 
Company, who require the area for the extension of their 
works. Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. S T. 
Evans, M.P., appeared for the company ; whilst Mr. G. M. 
Freeman, Q.C., and Mr. J. Eldon Bankes were for the 
claimants. The premises, it was stated, possess great 
advantages for the carrying on of Messrs. Adams's 
manufacturing business in connexion with their shop in 
tbe Haymarket. The claimants had to leave the premises 
practically at ten days' notice, which involved considerable 
loss in securing a temporary establishment and in having 
to leave behind a quantity of machinery. The total of the 
claim was £10,200, the two principal items of which were 
£2,854 for disturbance, being two years’ purchase of the 
alleged net annual profit, and £3,765 in respect of the 
differences in rent and area of the old as compared with 
the new premises, having regard to the unexpired term 
(seven years) of the lease of the old premises. On behalf 
of the company a valuation was put in totalling £2,300, to 
which was to be added, say, £1,000 for disturbance, and 
other sums for minor items, such as six months’ rent at 
the temporary premises, the cost of removal, &c. 


Eventually the jury awarded the claimants the sum of 


£7,260. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS IN MEXICO. 


[|^ the latest report received by the Foreign Office from 


our consul for the Federal District of Mexico an 


account is given of the improvements taking place in the 
buildings of the capital. The Federal District comprises 
an area of 424 square miles, and is divided into the 
municipality of {Бе city of Mexico and the smaller 
suburban municipalities (prefectures) of Tlalpam, Tacu- 
baya, Nochimilco, and Guadalupe. 


Our consul reports that the development in building. 


still continues with great activity. This period of improve- 
ment began some ten years ago, and has continued 
increasing steadily. The houses in the city were mostly 
of the o'd Spanish type—a large yard with the rooms 
around it. Modern requirements are such that many of 
these old edifices bave been demolished, and those of 
modern style have been erected. The city of Mexico, 
which was once called the “ City of Palaces,” might well 
retain a sort of relative claim to that title, but only in so 
far as concerns the buildings occupied by the better 
families. Like all large cities, it is extending to the west, 
and what was once the aristocratic and fashionable quarter 
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is almost given up to commercial enterprise. All the large 
and handsome courtyards and entrances along the prin- 
cipal streets are now turned into stores and showrooms, 
and the entrance to the houses is by a narrow passage 
from the street to the stairways, situated in most cases 1п 
the inner part of the building. The families who formerly 
occupied these buildings bave now moved to the newer 
portions of the city, where some really handsome edifices 
are in course of construction. 

The same spirit of improvement which has acted upon 
private persons has also had its effect upon the munici- 
pality. During the last three years it has acquired several 
large and valuable properties, which have been demolished 
to make the principal thoroughfares wider, so as to meet 
the requirements of increased traffic. Amongst others 
may be mentioned the line of streets starting from the 
south-western corner of the main square. This line of 
streets, belonging to the early period of the Conquest, had 


on its northern side a series of arcades, which іп their 


early days may have been of great service, but owing to 
the subsidence of the soil they have been gradually sink- 
ing, and this, added to the cracks caused by earthquakes, 
made them a source of danger to the surrounding property. 
The price paid by the municipality for the projecting 
portion of the 17 properties that were demolished along 
the above-mentioned line of streets alone was 400,820 
dols., with the result that new facades have been made, and 
many of the properties altered, and it is now the street 
that has the most modern house fronts in tbe city. As 
the value of these properties has consequently increased, 
proprietors are now able to ask and get much higher rents 
than formerly. To give an example of this, it will suffice 
to say tbat stores, shops, and offices that five years ago 
were rented at 50 dols. to 60 dols. per month are not 
obtainable for less than 100 dols. to 150 dols. per month. 

It is impossible to give a correct estimate of the value 
of property in the district. The tax of 12 per cent. is only 
leviable on houses occupied by their owners or rented, and 
is calculated by assessment, or on the actual rents. The 
increase in this item of the public revenue may be 
sufficient proof that the value of property has had a 
corresponding increase. Since 1889 the amount of taxes 


paid on houses has doubled. 


an 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. SHAND. MASON & Co., 75, Upper Ground 
Street, S.E., the well-known makers of steam fire 
engines and fiire appliances generally, forward us a very 
interesting sheet calendar, which, besides containing a 
very effective photographic view of the results of ¿he 
Cripplegate fire, gives a record of historical fires, set out in 
order opposite their respective dates in the calendar. This 
record they have made as complete and reliable as possible, 


WE have received the very useful “ Gloucester Diary,” 
issued by the Gloucester Kailway Carriage and Wagon 
Company, Limited, Gloucester. Thespecial featuresinclude 
a “ Directors’ Calendar” on pages 70 and 71, and a note on 
each day throughout the diary to enable the periodic 
recurrence of fixed engagements to be recorded, such as 
boatd or council meetings fixed to be held, for example, 
on the second Tuesday in each month. There are alsosome 
useful and interesting notes for visitors to Gloucester. 


Uservt trade calendars have reached us from the Rugby 
Portland Cement Company, Rugby, and Messrs. Ashwell & 
Nesbit, Limited, London and Leicester. А useful little 
wall calendar has also been sent us by Messrs. Julius Sax & 
Co., Limited, 119, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell. 

WE understand that the business of the Reeves Patent 
Filters Company, Limited, London, has been acquired by 
Messrs. Mather & Platt, Limited, of Salford Ironworks. 
Manchester, and will, in future, be carried on at that 
address, in conjunction with their softening and purifying 
business by the well-known Archbutt-Deeley process. 
The services of Mr. Reeves and the whole of his staff have 


been retained. 


Mackay’s patented and improved invisible roof ventilators, 
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supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engi- 
neers, Glasgow, are being used in the ventilation of All 


Saints’ Mission Church, Lower Clapton, London. 


A NEw turret clock, showing the time upon four external 
illnminated dials, with Lord Grimthorpe's gravity escape- 
ment and compensation pendulum, and striking the hours 
on the large or tenor bell, and chiming Dr. Scott's 


* Hallelujah Chimes” every quarter hour, has just been 


completed at St. Joseph’s, Dundalk, by Messrs. William 


Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ne 


JOTTINGS. 


HE llford District Council have just agreed to spend 
11,100 in laying down a new park at the Green Lane 
end of the district. This makes the fourth park the Council 


have decided on during the past twelve months. 


A new cottage hospital has been erected at Urmston, near 
Manchester, from designs by Mr. Edward Hewitt, of 


Manchester. Provision is made for accommodating six 
beds and two cots, and the cost has been £1,200. Mr. J. 
Spark, of Urmston, was the contractor. | 


Miss HELEN GLADSTONE and Mrs. Drew propose to give 


the sum of £1,000 to build a chancel in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Buckley, Flintshire, of wbich the Rev. Harry 
Drew is vicar, as a memorial to their father, the late Mr. 
Gladstone. | 

Ат the coming monthly meeting of the London Trades 
Council a resolution will be brought forward by the 
Municipal Employees Association, recommending that 


_ representations be made to the London County Council 


to concede a 48-hour week for the main-drainage employees. 


A new workhouse infirmary was opened at Liskeard on 
the 30th ult. The infirmary provides accommodation for 
бо beds, and has cost £5,500. Mr. Sansom was the 
architect, and Messrs. Hobbs & Bartlett, of Linkinhorn, 
were the contractors. 


Tue Dublin City Council, having obtained last session 
important additional borrowing powers, have just 
resolved to carry out a comprehensive scheme of electric 


light and power supply, submitted by Mr. Robert 


Hammond, M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster, involving an 
expenditure of £254,000. 


PvMMES Park, a residence and estate of 53 acres, has just 
come into the possession of the Edmonton District Council, 
who have acquired it for the purposes of a public park and 
recreation-ground, for the sum of £36,000. It is well 
wooded, and contains a fairly large sheet of water. It is 
situated in the heart of a rapidly increasing neighbourhood. 


New Unitarian Sunday schools were opened at Birken- 
head by Sir John Brunner on the sth inst. The buildings 
comprise a central hall with four classrooms, so arranged 
that the whole may be converted into one room by 
means of glazed folding doors (accommodation for 
500 being provided), a library, and kitchens, together with 
a ladies’ parlour on the first floor. The building contract 
was carried out by Mr. Richard Allen, of Birkenhead, 
from the design of Mr. T. W. Cubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead and Manchester. The cost has been about 


£ 2,500. 


Tue electric tramway system at Bolton was inaugurated 
on the 2nd inst., cars running for the first time on seven of 
the ten routes constituting the system. There are about 
31 miles of track, covering 28 miles of street, and tlıe 
system is one of the largest, if not the largest, of its kind 
in England. The traffic now reaches from the centre of 
the town to all the outlying districts, and the cost will, it 
is estimated, exceed £300,000. “With the exception of 
one or two hitches caused by the cars leaving the metals 
the inauguration was fairly successful.’ ‘lhe system 
adopted is the trolley arm. | 


THE foundation"stone of the new power station in con. 
nection with the electrical undertaking of the Wigan 
Corporation was laid on the 4th inst. The scheme involves 
an estimated expenditure of £85,000 for the purposes of 
electric lighting, and £40,000 on two lines of tramways, 
whilst the probable expenditure in the future will include 
the working by traction of the whole of the Wigan and 
district tramways, making a total capital outlay of between 
£ 300,000 and £ 400,000. 


THE Sanitary Inspectors’ Association held a meeting at 
the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., on the 6th inst., 
when an address оп ** The Better Housing of the Working 
Classes ” was given by the president, Sir Hugh G. Reid. 
Sir Gilzean Reid specially impressed upon the members 
of the association the value of co-operation amongst the 
working classes. By way of example, he cited the case of 
the Edinburgh Co-operative Building Society, and traced 
its history from its incorporation in 1861, with an actual 
subscribed capital of £160, down to the present time, and 
he hoped that the working classes of other cities would 
follow Edinburgh’s example. 


AT a meeting of the Birmingham Association of Mechanical 
Engineers on the 6th inst. Mr. J. J. Inniss in his presi- 
dential address remarked that a retrospective glance at the 
general progress of engineering trades revealed a state of 
things which could not but be regarded as encouraging, 
aud the new year opened with very promising prospects. 
In the direction of electrical engineering there were signs 
of a great and increasing vitality, and at the present time 
no less a sum than £106,000,000 was invested in the 
industry. In any record of progress honourable place 
must be found for the great motor-car industry, which was, 
however, still in an experimental stage. They noted with 
satisfaction that one of the great commercial centres of the 
Midlands—Coventry, and to a lesser degree Leamington— 
had taken the matter in hand, and having satisfied them- 
selves of the superiority of the best French models, were 
going to work on the same lines, and meant, if possible, to 
go one better. On the mechanical side of engineering the 
Americans and Germans were making giant strides, and 
English workers must not be too slow to appreciate or too 
proud to assimilate the system employed abroad. 


nn m нения 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Architectural Association.—Jan. 12th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. A. 
Bolton on ** The Dome asthe basis of an Architectural 
System.” 

Architectural Association of Ireland.— Jan. 13th, 2.30 p.m. 
Visit to the Dublin Bread Co.’s new premises. 
` Dundee Inst. of Architecture.—]an. 13th. Visit to Perth 
(train leaves West Stn., 12.45 p.m.). 

Northern Architectural Assocsation.—Jan. 17th, 7.30 p.m. 
Mr. A. Barker on “ Legal Topics of Interest to Architects 
and Surveyors.” | 

Birmingham and District Clerk of Works Association.— 
Jan. 17th, 8p.m.—Mr. Н. Price, А.К I.B.A., on “ House 

rainage.” 

British Archeological Association.—Jan. 17th, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Cecil Davis on “ Zoology represented on Monumental 
Brasses in Gloucestershire.” | 

Liverpool University College Students’ Engineering Sostety. 
—Jan. 16th. Mr. A. Holt on “Тһе Lancashire Plateway. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Jan. 15th and 18th, 4 p.m. 
Prof. Herkomer on “ Painting " (3rd and 4th lecture). 

Suryyors’ Institution.—Jan. 18th. Mr. John Nisbet on 
* Forest Management." 

Institution of Civil Engineers.— Jan. 16th, 8 p.m. Papers 
to be further discussed :—(1) * The Purification of Water 
after its use in Manufactories," by Mr. R. A. Tatton ; (2) 
“Experiments on Purification of Waste-water from 
Factories” by Мг. W. O. E. Meade-King; to be 
followed by Mr. Sauer's paper entitled ** Swing-Bridges 
over the River Weaver." p 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Jan. 17th. Visit of 
Graduates to Woolwich Arsenal. 
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Hudson Street Warchouse. For Trinity Corporation. Columbian Concrete Fireproof Floors 
throughout. 170,000 square feet. CHARLES С. HAIGHT, Architect. 


COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING CO, LIMITED, 


37, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN SOPER, Manufacturer 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 


ROLLER BLINDS Іп STRIPED or PRINTED HOLLANDS, from Bd. per 
equare foot. SPRING ROLLER do. from 7d. per equare 
foot. VENETIAN BLINDS (of thoroughly seasoned 
Pine) from 7d, per square foot. 
РЕЗТООМ BLINDS, in Cotton, 
from Is. 2d., In ЗИК, from 
20. 3d. per sq. 


SIDE BLINDS 
from la. 2d. per square 
foot. ITALIAN do. from ts. 60. per 
square foot. FLORENTINE do. from is. 10d. per 
square foot. SPANISH do. from 2s. 4d. per square foot. 
SPECIALITIES IN INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS. i 


PATTERNS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES FREE, | 
Patentee and Manufacturer of the LEV&SR-ACTION PULLEY FOR YENETIAN BLINDS. 


% 20, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W., LONDON! 
TO ALL OWNERS AND USERS OF STEAM BOILERS. 


Patent 22,561, accepted February 9, 1895. 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION AT NOMINAL COST. 


By addition of Chrome Salts to the feed water the formation or deposit of all incrustation is thoroughly prevented. 
With the Licenses we supply the Chrome Salts at moderate prices. 
LICENSES GRANTED :— 
One Boiler for One Year (twelve months) £1 0 0 Sterling. One Boiler for Five Years .. .. £210 0 Sterling 
Two Boilers ” j £110 0 Sterling. One Boiler for the dura- 
Three Boilers » i" £2 0 0 Sterling. tion of the Patent ... ... ... £5 0 0 Sterling 


Apply PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY; & 68, Queen St., LONDON. 


Paer INDESTRUCTIBLE COMBINATION WASHER. 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM & WATER PIPES. TESTED UP TO 2,300 LBS. PRESSURE. 


These washers consist of rings of Soft Metal, grooved outside, and holding in the groove packing materiel, such as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp. 
The soft metal in conjunction with the packing included, will accommodate itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a 
perfect and durable joint. It is impossible, owing to their construction, to blow them out under any pressure whatever. 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO. DERBY. London Office—68, QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, Е.С, 


poll a СЕНО E ا‎ 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Barnsley.—Feb. 21st.— Church, &c. Premiums: 50, 30, 
and 2083. Messrs. Lancaster & Sons, Church-st., Barnsley. 
Beddgelert.—Feb. 1st.—Orphanage. Premium: 15 gs. 
Apply to Rev. W. J. Williams, Beddgelert, N. Wales. 
Belfast. — March 12th.— Assembly hall, &c. Premiums: 
£100,£50, and £25. Mr. W. D. Eakin, 12, May-st., Belfast. 
Doncaster.—Feb. 28th.—Isolation Hospital. Premiums: 
£25 and £15. Apply to Mr. F. E. Nicholson, Union Offices. 
Dunoon.—Jan. 31st.—Bay improvement. Premiums: 
£100, £50, and £25. Apply to the Town Clerk. 
Glasgow.— Hospital. Premiums: £200, £150, £ 100, and 
£50. Particulars (on deposit of 2 guineas) from Mr. J. К. 
Motion, 38, Cochrane-st., Glasgow. 
Walsall.—Mch. 31st. Municipal buildings. Town Clerk, 


سو س 
NOTES OF CONTRACTS OPEN.‏ 
Ardara (Ireland). — Jan. 2oth.— Manse. Rev. John‏ 
Gilcriest, Ardara.‏ 
Bawtry.—Jan. 13th. — Church restoration. Mr. С. |‏ 


Hodgson Fowler, The College, Durham. 

Belfast.—Feb. 1st.—Hospital. Right Hon. W. J. 
Pirrie, Town Hall, Belfast. 

Birkenhead.—Jan, 16th.—Generating station. Mr. С. 
Brownridge, А.М.І.С.Е., Town Hall. 

Blackburn.—Jan. 17th.— Greenhouse, for the Parks 
Committee. Mr. W. Stubbs, C.E., Municipal Offices. 

Blackburn.— Jan. 22nd.— Hospital extension. Mr. W. 
Stubbs, C.E., Municipal Offices. 

Bradford.—]Jan. 15th.—Warehouse. Messrs. Milnes & 
France, architects, Bradford. 

Brighton.—Jan. 19th.—Convenience. Town Clerk. 

Burnley.—Jan. 17«h.—School furnishing. Mr. W. A. 
Quarmby, Imperial-chmbrs., Grimshaw-st., Burnley. 


Burton-upon-Trent,—Jan. 31st.—D wellings, &c. Мг. 
С.Т. Lynam, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
Carmarthen.—Jan. 15th —Iron girder cart bridge. Mr. 


R. Browne, Hall-st., Carmarthen. 

Chadderton (neır Oldham).—Jan. 16th.— Police station. 
Mr. H. Littler, County Offices, Preston. 

re Ls I5th.—Generating station. Messrs. 
Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 29, Gt. George st., S. W. 

Clonmel (Ireland).—Jan. 15:h.—Church works. Mr. 
William Н. Byrne, 20, Suffolk-st., Dublin. 

Devonport.—Jan 17th.—Conveniences, &c. Mr. John Е. 
Burns, borough surveyor, Devonport. 

Devonport.—Jan. 23rd.—Station buildings for G.W.R. 
Co. Mr. G. K. Mills, Paddington Stn., W. 

Duns (Berwickshire) — Jan. 16th.—Court house, &c., for 
Berwickshire County Council.. County Clerk, Duns. 

Ebbw Vale (Mon.) —]ап. 29th.—Houses (15. Mr. 
Jones, 28, Commercial-st., Ebbw Vale. 

Falkirk-—Jan. 18th.—School. Mr. T. Gibson, clerk to 
School Boatd, Falkirk. 

Flamborough. Head.—Jan. 30th.—Signal houte, &:. 
Director of Works Dept., Admiralty, Northumberland- 
avenue, W.C. 

Glasgow.—Jan. 22nd.— Machinery, &c., for sewage pump- 
ing station. Mr. J. Lindsay, City-chmbrs., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Jan. 29th.—H ydraulic or electric lift for New 
Art Galleries. Town Clerk. 

Glasgow.—Jan. 3oth.— Heating and ventilating appara- 
tus for New Art Galleries. Town Clerk. 

Grimsby.—Jan. 15th.— Workhouse extension. Mr. J. Е 
Wintringham, St. Mary's-cbmbrs., Great Grimsby. 

Guildford. —Jan. 13th. —Schools. Mr. A. J. Sturges, 
25, High-st., Guildford. 

Halesowen.—Jan. 19th.—Hospital. Mr. Е H Grove, 
clerk to the Hospital Committee, Gt. Cornbow, Halesowen. 

Harrogate.— Jan. 17th.— Extension of generating station. 
Mr. S. Stead, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
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| Heaton (near Newcastle-on-Tyne).—Jan. 24th.—Houses 
(50), &c. Secretary, N.E.R. Co., York. 

Huddersfield.—Jan. 13th.—Children’s homes, for the 
Guardians. Mr. E. A. Rigby, Union Offices. 

Hull,—Jan. 19th.—Disinfecting Stn. City Engineer. 

Hull.—Jan. 20tb.—Library. Town Clerk. 

Hull.— Jan. 31st.—Cottages (8) for Asylum Committee. 
Mr. A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull. 

Ilford.—]an. 20th.—Electric lighting. Chairman of the 
Urban D.C., Council Offices, Ilford. 

Kingsclere.— Jan. 15th.—Alterations to police station, &c. 
Mr. H. Barber, The Castle, Winchester. 

Knutsford.—Jan. 25th.—Cemetery chapel, caretaker's 
lodge, &с. Mr. E. L. Ashworth, King-st., Knutsford. 

Leeds.—Rebuilding hotel, &c. Мг. T. Winn, 93, 
Albion-st., Leeds. 

Leeds.—Jan. 19th.— Railings and gates. Town Clerk. 

Limivady (Ireland).—]Jan. 15th.—Masonic hall. Messrs. 
W. J. & M. Given, architects, &c., Diamond, Coleraine. 

London, E.—Jan. 23rd.— Offices, бс. Mr. С. К. Mills, 
' Paddington Stn., W. 

London, E.C.—Jan 23rd.—Laundry machinery. Mr.H.O. 
Hill, clerk to the Guardians, Clerkenwell-rd., E.C. 

London, N.W.—Jan. ı8th.—Railings and gates. Mr. 
T. D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-st., Strand, W.C.- 

London, N.W.—]an. ı7th.—Foundations, &c., for new 
infirmary. Mr. J. Н. Haylor, 329, High-rd., Kilburn. 

London, N.W.—]an. 26th.—Public baths, &c. Mr. 
C. Н. Е. Barrett, Vestry Hall, Pancras-rd., N.W. 

London, S.E.— Jan. 23rd.—Lavatories, &c. Surveyor's 
Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, S.E. 

London, S.W.—Jan. 18th.—Wrought-iron gates, «с. 
Mr. T. D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk.st., Strand, W.C. 

Luton.—Jan. 16th.—Fire-escape. Town Clerk. 

Malton (Yorks).—Jan. 16th.—Court house, &c. County 


Surveyor, Northallerton. 
Manchester.—Jan. 23rd.— Public (4). City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Marazion (Cormwall).—]an. 27th.—Additions, &c. to 
hotel. Mr. А. C. Jenkin, 3, Parade-passage, Penzanc:. 
New Holland (Lincs.).—fan. 20th.—Church. Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., The College, Durham. 
Nottingham.—]an. 220d.—Iron railings (7 miles). Mr. 


A. Brown, M.I C.E., Guildball, Nottingham. | 
Ol4ham.— Jan. 15th.—Baths. Town Clerk. 


urinals 


Oxford.—Jan, ı5th.— School buildings. Mr. Fred P. . 
Morrell, clerk to the School Bd., Oxford. 
-Portsmouth.—Jan. 17th.—Bakers' ovens. Mr. E. Н. 


Mitchell, St. Michael's-rd., Portsmouth. 
Pwllheli.—]an. 25th.—Town hall. Town Clerk. 
Sheffield.—[an. 17th.—Schools, «с. Мг. W. J. Hale, 
13, St. James's Row, Shefheld. 
Shefficld.— Jan. 20th.—Nurses' home, бс. Mr. А. E. 
Booker, Union Offices, Westbar, Sheffield. 
Shefield.— Jan. 31st.— D wellings. City Surveyor. 
Strood (near Rochester)J.—Brewery. Mr. J. McMullen 
Brooks, 60, Watling-st., London, E.C. 
Sunderland.—Jan. 29th.—School buildings. Mr. T. W. 
Bryers, 15, John-st., Sunderland. 
Swindon.—Jan. 30th.—Chapel. Rev. J. Jones, 
King William-st., Swindon. 
Throckley.—Cottages (бо). Throckley Coal 
Limited, Throckley, Newburn, R.S.O. | 
` Tunbridge Wells—Jan. 15th.—Enlargement of electric 
lighting station. Mr. W. С. Cripps, Town Hall. | 
Wath upon-Dearne (Yorks). —Feb. 6th.—Heating hospital 
wards. Mr. W. T. Campsall, 19, Figtree-lane, Sheffield. 
Wimbledon.—Feb. 5th.— Corrugated iron roof, 141ft. by 
34ft. Mr. R. H. S. Butterworth, clerk to Urban D.C. 
Wigton.— Jan 27th.— Rebuilding hotel. Мг. С. Armstrong, 


24, Bank-st., Carlisle. 
York.—Feb. 7th. New General Offices for N.E.R.Co. 


Secretary, N.E.R.Co., York. 


23, 
Co., 


PATENT FIBROUS 


PLASTER: 


GEORGE JACKSON & SONS. 


Specimens of Ceilings, Cornices,and Architectural Decorations in the above material can be seen at 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
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R.I.B.A. STUDENTS’ COMPETITIONS. 


HE R.I.B.A. students’ competitions are very dis- 
appointing this year. Our mind goes back to the 
tine when the inspection of the results of these same 
competitions afforded us a very genuine pleasure. Is it 
that the artistic calibre of the present-day student 1s not 
as high in quality as it was? Or is it the teaching system 
that is at fault ? That there is some great lack somewhere 
is evident enough in the results in the competition work 
now on view in the gallery of the Alpine Club (Mill Street, 
Conduit Street). The subjects for the Soane Medallion (a 
school of fine art) and the Tite Prize (an isolated clock 
tower) were both ideally delightful to compete for. Yet the 
general results are most disappointing, and suggest the 
reflection that drawing is more thought of than design, 
which is of course entirely wrong, though there is no need 
to go to the other extreme and regard the matter of 
drawing as one of little or no account as long as the 
design is right. We think it is true as a general rule that 
where there is an undoubted latent ability to design there 
also exists the power to give suitable aod effective illus- 
tration of it on paper. There have been cases we know where 
the power of drawing has apparently been very far second- 
ary to that of the ability to design, but they form no 
precedent for a man being careless or slovenly in draughts- 
manship. 

Then again in looking round the students’ works 
the thought is suggested that some students have an 
idea that a good drawing of a bad copy gives value to 
the copy, or at any rate is not harmful to the drawing. 
The one thing that strikes us most in connection with 
such an idea is that it is an utter waste of time, 
and a complete prostitution of whatever gift for draw- 
ing a student may possess, to make a good copy of a bad 
subject. It is equally obvious that a good subject ill- 
drawn is likewise so much wasted effort. But above and 
beyond the question of careful, painstaking copying, a 
student must put some individual vitality into it; it must 
be his own drawing in the truest of all senses in that it is 
stamped with some characteristic individuality of the artist. 

The points which we have briefly touched upon are those 
which indicate whether or not a man takes real pleasure 


in his work, and we wish that in these students’ drawings 


we could discover more evidence of their having given their 
authors much pleasure in the doing of them. And we 
should also like to have noted more drawings which 
appeared to have been done for the sake of emphatically 
illustrating the design of the buildings. Then in regard 
to the Owen Jones Studentship competition, there seems 
to be sadly lacking that evident sense of, colour value 
which, we take, should be most in evidence. Of course, 
if the students do not possess it we cannot expect them 
to use it; for we are not aware that colour instinct can 
be acquired even by much teaching ! 
THE Tire Prize. 
(Certificate and £30 for Travel in Italy.) 

In this competition the subject given was a design for 
an isolated clock tower and belfrey, and “Мер” stands 
easily first for originality and architectural quality. It may 
be described as a square tower surrounded by peristyle at 
the base, and terminating above the clock and belfry stage 
in a perfectly plain square obelisk. It is only necessary 
to follow round the other twelve designs to realise how 
positively refreshing a design of this kind is after the 
usual types of which we are so weary. It is a question 
whether any one of the designs could be characterised as 
bad; they certainly average a respectable mediocrity. 
The design by “ Мер” is illustrated by excellent drawings 
— freehand perspective in outline, and excellent geometrical 
drawings, agreeably tinted in reds and browns. The detail 
is excellently done. We think the general effect would 
have been better and more in character with the subject 
had the ground floor peristyle been less in height, and not 
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so much in proportion suited to a public building. It is, 
however, boldly designed and effective. | рет" 

We should place next in quality the design by “ Sphinx, 
which consists of a tapering square tower ending by a 
circular-domed belfry stage ; this is crowned by a figure of 
Time, with a scythe. The design is illustrated by good 
drawings except that the perspective view 15 terribly 
“out” in the upper stage. It isa pity so capable a man 
should draw thus carelessly. | 

An admirable set of drawings are those illustrating the 
design sent in by “ Edificaturus,” which is а somewhat 
rigid type of late Renaissance. A mistake in the design 
is that the clock face is placed somewhat too low down. 
The lower stage is suggested as a memorial trophy 
chamber, Symbolical figures of Day, Night, Dawn, and 
Even’, crown each clock face. Altogether a most creditable 
set of drawings. M" | 

A bold water-colour sketch, reminiscent -of Mr. Water- 
house, strikingly illustrates a clever design by “ Bow 
Bells." There is little to take exception to in the style. 
It cannot be said that the somewhat involved and costly 
nature of the work is quite worth the result. | | 

А good set of drawings by “Fafnir”; designs with 
some merit in them, by ‘ Andromeda,” ‘‘Oxon, 
«< Michele San Michele," “ Spes,” and “ Kudos," about 
exhaust the list of noticeable things. 

THE Soane MEDALLION. 
(And £100 for Continental Travel.) 


Eight sets of designs for a school of fine art were 
received in the competition for the Soane Medallion,which 
competition must, we are sorry to say, be reckoned a dis- 
tinct failure. The only designs which have much 
architecture about them are those by ‘‘Hildreth’’ and 
* Flag in an Оуа1”— (һе first-named shows an L-shaped plan 
with a circular staircase and entrance, with the re-entering 
angle crowned with a dome. ‘Flag in Oval” shows a 
cleverly laid-out plan arranged with excellent effect; and 
as exterior is remarkably good in feeling, though weakly 

rawn. 

Itisa pity that such drawing as that illustrating the 
design marked ‘‘ Prostasis," with its impossible perspec- 


tive and terrible colour, should not be corrected before the 


author takes up the design of a large building. 
Тнк OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 
(Certificate and £100 for travel and study of colour.) . 

It is very disappointing to find no really strong com- 
petition for the Owen Jones Studentship. Mr. Fulton is, 
perhaps, the strongest competitor, and here and there he 
strikes a good note of colour. . But we are obliged to admit 
that his studies show notbing like the quality of his very 
admirable black-and-white work. Mr. George Paterson 
sends a small selection of dainty, delicate studies, in which 
the colour is generally very pleasing. Mr. S. К. 
Greenslade submits some dainty drawings, in which the 
colour is not by any means the chief value. 

MEASURED DRAWINGS PRIZE. 
(Institute Silver Medal and то guineas.) 

Only five sets of measured drawings compete for the 
Institute Silver Medal and то guineas. “ Unicorn " is easily 
first with his most admirable drawings of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. “ Maltese Cross іп a Circle " sends some 
capital drawings of Raynham Hall, by Inigo Jones. It is 
a pity that time should be spent in drawing this stuff, 
which is bad in design, and which few of us would like to 
be responsible for. The worst that can be said of a good 
deal of nıodern architecture is that it is founded on this 
sort of design. Some nice drawings of Gresford Church, 
near Wrexham, which has one of the most excellent 
towers, are shown by “ Westward Но!” 

THE GRISSELL GoLD MEDAL, 
(Medal and 10 guineas.) 

For the Grissell Gold Medal there are only four com- 
petitors. The subject is a design for a spiral staircase 
and the design by “ Loire," with very Чашу drawn de- 
sign of French Renaissance type, must certainly be ac- 
corded the first place. The other three designs are good. 


THE PuciN STUDENTSHIP. 


(Silver Medal and £40 for travel outside the United 
Kingdom.) 


The Pugin Studentship competition is a strong one in 
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point of numbers, there being 14 competitors with no less 
than 81 sheets of drawings. Mr. J: A. Woors shows 
about the best set, drawn with a life-like, crisp touch. The 
drawings by Mr. John Jerdan are admirable, especially 
the black-and-white work. Mr. Shirley Harrison shows 
some good vigorous drawings. Very excellent pencil 
drawings are sent by Mr. James Forbes Smitb. His 
little drawing of a wall tomb in a church in Northampton- 
shire is very dainty and nice. There is some very direct 
and forcible drawing by Mr. Edwin Forbes; it is a pity 
that the effect of it is all so spotty. His geometrical 
drawing of Fotheringhay Church tower is admirable. 


Tue Essay PRIZE. 
(Silver Medal and 25 guineas.) 


There are only two competitors for this. The subject 
13 “А Review of the Architecture of the Elizabethan 


period (about 1550-1620).” 
THE GODWIN Bursary. 
(Silver Medal and £40 for travel outside the Unsted 
Kingdom.) 
Five competitors have submitted applications and 
drawings, viz.: Messrs. A. E. Bartlett, С. В. Carvill, 
S. К. Greenslade, С. Hay, and W. A. Scott. 


TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 


Some excellent examples of Testimonies of Study sub- 
mitted in the Institute Final Examination by Mr. Law- 
rence S. Bright and Mr. W. Henry Ansell are exhibited. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE ACCEPTANCE OF 
TENDERS. 


REMARKABLY striking example of the difficulties 
presented in the acceptance of tenders 15 afforded in 

the case of the tenders received for the execution of the 
Plymouth main drainage scheme. Some three months 
ago a report on the tenders received for the work was pre- 
sented to the Plymouth Corporation from Mr. Mansergh the 
engineer for the scheme. То this report we referred at 
the time. It was well that the tenders were checked, as 
the two lowest ones were found to contain very important 
and serious errors, which, when corrected, raised their 


‚respective totals by thousands of pounds. In the end the 


tender originally placed above these two was recommended 
for acceptance as being the lowest, and being practically 
without errors of calculatiqn. Still it was £33,691 lower 
than the highest tender submitted, a wide margin to 
bridge by any ordinary amount of intelligent reasoning. 
Yet it must be supposed that the contractor submitting it 
was well aware of his position in regard to it, and was 
prepared to undertake the work at the price named had 
his tender been at once accepted. 

But it was not, and thereby hangs a tale, by no means 
without its moral. Allthe tenders were so much higher 
than the original estimate of cost prepared by Mr. 
Mansergh in 1894 that it was found the sanctioned bor- 
rowing powers of the Corporation would be largely 
exceeded even in accepting the lowest tender as recom- 
mended. Therefore, the whole question was reconsidered 
by the special Drainage Committee, who then suggested 
that the Local Government Board should be applied to 
for an extension of the Corporation's borrowing powers, 
or that а certain+section of the work should be omitted 
for the time being. Meanwhile the contractor informed 
the Corporation that they had kept him waiting so long 
that he must add 5 per cent. to his figures all round. 
Even then the committee advised the acceptance of the 
tender. Then the contractor sent a final communication, 
in which he declined to undertake the work even at the 
increase of 5 per cent. unless the outfall work was left out 
altogether. ‘If I had been accepted," wrote the con- 
tractor, “ when my tender was sent, dated 24th of August, 
I should have been prepared to have carried out the whole 
of the contract without deviation." An increase of over 
£5,500 was thus incurred by the three months’ delay in 
acceptance, and then in the end the tender was practically 
withdrawn, for a main drainage system without any outfall 
is of course ridiculous. 

There appears.to be no doubt but that the Plymouth 
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Corporation had considerable difficulties to face from the 
outset, In the first place, the lowest tenders received 
were not really the lowest, as they contained errors 
amounting to thousands of pounds. Moreover, even these 
"lowest" tenders were very largely in excess of the 
original estimate of cost as calculated by the engineers, 
and of the sum for which the Corporation had obtained 
borrowing powers. No doubt the long lapse of time 
between the approval of the scheme and estimate of cost, 
and the receiving of the tenders (some three or four years) 
must be held accountable for the great difference between 
the engineer's estimate and the amounts of the tenders 
received. But it is rather startling to find that a couple 
or three months should make a difference of thousands of 
pounds in a man's tender, and that he should require to 
revise it to that extent, and in other particulars within 
such a comparatively short space of time. Апа then 
the thought arises as to how this contractor, who was 
ready to be accepted at the end of August, would have 
done if he had secured the work and gone on with the job. 
Would the two months really have made the difference he 
estimates? If so, we think he must consider himself well 
out of it. For his revision of his tender and conditions 
meant a very largely increased cost, and he apparently 
must have stood to lose considerably on his contract. It 
seems to us that the Corporation are also well out of it. 
Anybow, it appears evident that the lowest tenders in this 
case were far below the mark of profitable contracting. 

The only thing left for the Corporation to do, therefore, 
was to reconsider their position. This they have done by 
deciding to obtain fresh tenders for the drainage works, 
and also separate tenders for the outfall works, and further 
to obtain the sanction of the Local Government Board to 
an increase of their borrowiog powers. That the main 
drainage of Plymouth will cost pretty well doub'e tbe 
amount estimated in 1894 is a fact about which there is, 
unfortunately, now little doubt. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
next Monday evening, will be a specially interesting 

one. In the first place the awards in connection with the 
R.I.B.A. Students’ Competitions will be made known, and 
afterwards Mr. Basil Champneys will read a paper descrip- 
tive of the John Rylands Memorial Library, Manchester, 
which will be illustrated by lantern slides. The president’s 
address to the students will be delivered at a special meet- 
ing to be held on the 5th February, and on the same 
evening Mr. J. F. Bodley, A.R.A., will read a criticism on 
the designs and drawings submitted in the competitions. 
The prizes will afterwards be distributed by the president. 


MR. E. Onstow Forp, R.A., writes us as follows :— 
“біг,--І feel, in justice to my late colleague, Mr. Harry 
Bates, A.R.A., who appointed me his trustee, that I 
should ask you to be kind enough to correct a statement 
which appeared in your journal on Friday last. The 
statue of Lord Lansdowne you refer to was designed 
and finished with the exception of a few mechanical details 
by Mr. Bates, and in my capacity as trustee I am superin- 
tending the bronze casting of the statue, and the masonry 
of the pedestal, but personally Г have had no part in the 
designing or execution of the work.” 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited for a new Board school 
at Oldham to accommodate 800 children. Particulars of 
the competition may be had from the clerk to the Oldham 


School Board. 


Nowapays architects are called upon to design structures 
of many and varied types, and amongst the newest О 
them is the electric light and generating station. Pro- 
bably this is generally handed over to the engineer, though 
there is no reason at all why such a building should not be 
invested with something of real architectural quality, aS 
well as be properly designed to fulfil its chief purpose. It 
is, however, requisite that an architect should thorougbly 
understand the requirements of such a building, and to 
this end the lecture which is to be given on the subject 
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before the members of the Society of Architects on Thurs- 
day evening next, the 25th inst., by Mr. Alfred Roberts, 


F.S.A. should be found useful. 


Mr. Beresrorp Pitz, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper on 
« Architecture in Palestine, Ancient and Modern,” at the 
monthly meeting of the Bristol Society of Architects, held 
last week under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Bernard, 
F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Pite had already given the lecture 
elsewhere, and the substance of it has previously appeared 
Mr. Pite gave some account of the build- 
ing conditions in the East and the difficulties of transport, 
the absence of timber and joinery work, and the curious 
method of reckoning up the cost by counting the number 
of stones in the wall, and other methods peculiar to the 
East. Mr. Pite also described the ancient and modern 
buildings in Jerusalem, which he also illustrated by lime- 
light views. He likewise gave some account of an English 
hospital he had himself designed and erected in Jerusalem, 
and also of the Greek, Russian, French, and Jewish 
hospitals. A cordial vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. 
С. Н. Oatley, F. R.I.B.A., and seconded by Mr. Н. Dare 
Bryan (hon. secretary), was passed to Mr. Pite for his 


in our columns. 


interesting lecture. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. William Н. Picton, an 


esteemed Liverpool citizen, but whom we may best iden- 
tify as the son of the late Sir James Picton, the well known 


Liverpool architect, to whose practice he succeeded. Mr. 


Picton, like his distinguished father, was a public-spirited 


citizen, and was an ardent advocate of all schemes put 


forward for the best welfare of the community. It is 


stated by the Liverpool Mercury that he held the strongest 
views as to the provision of libraries, gardens, music, and 


art exhibitions for the masses, the existence of which he 
accounted as of more than merely material advantage to 
the city. Mr. Picton was 64 years of age at the time of his 


death. 


Tue post of principal of the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, has been conferred upon Mr. Augustus 
Spencer, headmaster of the Leicester School of Art, in 
succession to Mr. Walter Crane —a, position which is con- 
sidered to be worth £1,000 a year. Mr. Spencer—who is 
not yet 40—is a Yorkshireman, being a native of Silsden, 
and was educated at Keighley Trade and Grammar School. 
Afterwards he went up to South Kensington, where he 
won а studentship in training at the National Art Train- 
ing School, to which, under its newer name of Royal 
College of Art, he now returns as head. From his first 
post at Coalbrookdale, Mr. Spencer was called upon to 
take charge of the School of Art at Leicester, where for 
some years he has worked very successfully. 


SoME short time ago we announced a split in the Clergy 
and Artists’ Association. This has been finally consum- 
mated by the formation of a Church Crafts League, 
which, according to a statement made by Sir W. В. 
Richmond and Mr. Henry Holiday, has been joined by 


a large majority of the committee and many members 


of the original association. The reason for this defection, 
and the formation of a new league, is stated to be the 
little progress made by the association, and the gravely 
defective methods pursued by the majority in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 


WE cordially welcome the prospective issue of ** Scottish 
Architectural Details,” by Mr. John W. Small, F.S.A., 
architect, Stirling. The work, which is to be published 
by Mr. Eneas Mackay, bookseller, Stirling, will practically 
be a reproduction of Mr. Small’s “Leaves from My Sketch- 
Books," with the plates relative to market crosses with- 
drawn, these having been incorporated in his recently 
published ** Scottish Market Crosses," and other plates 
substituted of equal interest. The edition will consist of 
at least 65 plates, with descriptive letterpress, and will be 
limited to 500 copies (200 for abroad) issued to subscribers 
at 305. per copy net; on publication to be advanced to 
405. We know of nothing more workmanlike, nothing 
more thoroughly and acceptably instructive for architec- 
tural students of all ages than Mr. Small’s sketch-book 
publications; they are quite the best thing of their kind we 
are acquainted with. 
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THERE is no architecture worth the name in the Transvaal, 
but this is less the fault of the architects than of the con- 
ditions under which buildings are erected in that 
country. Such is the conclusion we arriveat after reading 
the interesting paper of Mr. John Begg, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Johannesburg, upon “ Architecture in the Transvaal,” 
which appears in the current issue of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. “There has been little done," says Mr. 
Begg, “to which the stigma of speculative building 
could not be justly applied." The “ trail of finance " is 
overit all, Imposing enough piles, flashy street fronts, 
and gables, turrets, and domes, there are in plenty, but 
behind it we find the mud mortar wholly innocent of lime, 
roof principals made of single half battens, floor joists one 
and a-half inches thick, placed 18 in. apart, the 
wretched milled doors and windows, matchboard ceilings 
gths of an inch thick, the corrugated iron roofs, and coarse 
mouldings of painted plaster to imitate stone! 


For this condition of things Mr. Begg ascribes 
three principal reasons. First, the political unrest 
of the country, destructive of all public confidence in the 
stability of things and of any real popular desire to 
improve the town or to build in a permanent or solid 
fashion. Then there is the cost of building, which has a 
grave effect upon the quality of the work. Carpenters 
and bricklayers get something over a pound a day, 
and labourers (Kaffir) a pound a week. Bricks 
are from £3 to £7 per 1,000, and dressed plain ashlar 
stone 105. per cubic foot. Yet “the effect of this 
was not so much to raise the price of building as to lower 
the quality, so that, though building cost in theory more 
than double what it did at home for the same class of 
work, it cost in fact much about the same." That is, the 
materials used were less in quantity and quality, and of 
course the amount of labour reduced. And in the third 
place the mildness and salubrity ofthe climate favours this 
jerrybuilding. “ Hence the demand for good work in archi- 
tecture, as in everything else, apart from mere workman- 
like qualities, and the knowledge of wherein such good 
work consists, have beeu both at a minimum." Sanitation 
as we understand it is absolutely at a discount. Even 
Johannesburg has no drains! Given a return of prosperity 
to South Africa, and a final settlement of the unrest which 
has characterised it hitherto, Mr. Begg sees hope for the 
architectural future of the Transvaal. The country's 
natural aptitudes also favour such hopes, for there are 
excellent building materials or elements for their manufac- 
ture, except timber only. Let us trust that such hope may 


be amply fulfilled. 


Is South Africa a suitable field for the emigration of young 
English architects? Upon this Mr. Begg speaks wise 
words of warning. He says: “I cannot say: Go out 
when the war is over and you will certainly never regret 
it, On the contrary, uncertainty has always been a lead- 
ing characteristic of South African ventures. Again, 
speaking of Johannesburg during the past three years, the 
profession has there been much more overcrowded than 
even at home. Also the rush that might be expected to 
bring fresh prosperity would surely bear with it 
a fresh batch of architects. When I add that in. 
fluence there is even more necessary than at home, 
and that competitions are even more unsatisfactory, 
I shall have said enough to justify the advice that, 
in the event of a favourable settlement to the present diffi- 
culties, if a young man decide to try his fortune as an 
architect in South Africa, he should only.do so after mature 
consideration. But if he has a taste for novelty, is not 
above taking off his own quantities nor taking off his coat, 
figuratively speaking; if he can turn his hand to anything, 
whether it be so closely connected with his own profession 


as carrying out a building contract, or even, in the event. 


of his failing to obtain clients, making shift with whatever 
calling he sees an opening in or drifts into; above all, if 
he have influence, he may take out his passage with little 


misgiving.” 


THE Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
opens its new session on the 25th inst., with a lecture on 
“Music as a Means of Expression,” by Mr. George 
Langley. There are to be a number of specially interest- 
ing lectures this session, including the following :—“ Our 
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Household Gods—their design and designers,” by Mr. 
Edwin Foley ; ‘ Salisbury Cathedral, and how it came to 
be built," by Mr, E. Doran Webb, F.S.A. ; “Тһе Norman 
Doorways in the diocese of Oxford,” by Mr. Charles E. 
Keyser; and “The Rise and Progress of the Art of 
Sculpture in Greece," by Dr. Phené. Three conversazioni 
are also announced. The forty-first annual report records 
а very satisfactory session during the past year. 


Tue Carpenters’ Hall lectures commence on the 8th of 
February, with a lecture by Dr. С. Vivian Porre on “Тһе 
Dwelling House from the doctor's point of view." Other 
lectures and lecturers are: February 15th, Mr. Н. С. 
Richards, Q.C., M.P., on “ Old London " ; February 22nd, 
Professor Roger Smith on ''English Halls and Man- 
sions" ; March rst, Mr. C. Stanley Peach, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“ Electric Light Stations "; and March 8th, Mr. William 
Henman, F.R.I.B.A., on “Тһе Modern Hospital." 


COLONEL К. W. Epis, F.S.A., presided at the presenta- 
tion of medals and prizes to the successful students at the 
Kegent Street Polytechnic schools of architecture and 
mechanical engineering on the ııth inst. The prizes 
were presented by Miss Edis, and afterwards Colonel 
Edis addressed the students, first of all congratulating 
Mr. Mitchell, and those associated with him, upon the great 
success achieved by the schools. After referring to the 
invaluable nature of technical education in almost every 
department of life's work, Colonel Edis incidentally 
referred to trade-unionism as the great curse of tre pre- 
sent moment. He had lived and worked in his profession 
of architecture for 40 years, and he remembered the days 
when men and masters were at one, when the masters 
respected the men, and he believed the men respected the 
masters, and when, he knew, the work was infinitely 
better done than it was to-day. The builder ought to be 
associated with the architect, and to feel that the archi- 
tect was associated with him, and they ought to be able 
to trust each other ; then they would have loyalty from 
those with whom they worked. Those who were taking 
up his profession were writing history, for architecture in 
all time had written the strongest history in the world. 
Prorgssor GOODMAN, Professor of Engineering at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, lectured before the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society last week on “Steel 
Construction in Building.” We hope to have the privi- 
lege of publishing this lecture in full, with the diagrams 
and illustrations, in the British Architect. Professor 
Goodman, in the course of his lecture, expressed the 
opinion that the steel structure was less dangerous in case 
of fire than a stone structure in which steel was incident- 
ally used, for in the first case the building expanded 
altogether, and there was nothing forced out of place. 
Professor Goodman thought an allowance for 15lb. wind 
pressure was quite safe enough in designing buildings, 
although the text books advised 4olb. The London 
County Council insisted upon the engineer for the Tower 
Bridge allowing for a wind pressure of 56lb. to the square 
foot, and from tests made since erection it had been 
ascertained that the pressure had never exceeded 51Ь. per 
square foot. | 


Tue members of the Liverpool Engineering Society held 
their annual dinner on the ııth inst., when about 140 
members and guests were present. The society is in a 
flourishing condition, there being now 500 members, as 
against 5ı in 1876. 


THE old adage about “too many cooks" would appear 
not to apply to the multiplication of authorities in London. 
The proposal which is stated to be made by Lord Llandaft's 
Commission on the London Water Supply, to the 
effect that a Water Board should be created to take 
over the undertakings of the London water companies, is 
one which is not unexpected. In tact it is difficult to 
see how such a huge undertaking could be transferred to 
any existing authority, and the creation of a Water 
Board does not therefore appear to us to be an unreason- 
able proposition. But as to how it should be constituted 
is a problem yet to be fought out. The Commission, it is 
also said, recommend the purchase of the water com- 
panies’ undertakings for £40,000,000. Probably Government 


will find enough to do to provide the ““sinews of war" 
for their South African expedition against the Boer 
farmers, without undertaking any other heavy financial 
project in the near future. Of course the Commission 
condemn the Welsh scheme, and equally of course they 
believe the Thames to be an admirable and sufficient 
source of supply. It seems to us that if this is really 
the gist of the result arrived at by Lord Llandaff's Com. 
mission, it is a most lame and impotent conclusion. 
Anyhow it isa conclusion which is likely to lead to nothing 
of an immediate or practical character. 


MEANWHILE we agree with the Public Health Engineer that 
the multiplicity of governing and controlling authorities 
in London is already sufficiently confusing, and every 
proposal to add to them is but adding to the present 
confusion. As our contemporary points out :—‘ We have 
a London County Council, we are to have a number of 
Corporations, we have a School Board, a Thames Conser- 
vancy Board and a Lea Conservancy Board, an Asylums 
Board, Trinity House, a Port Sanitary Authority; we 
have Vestries, District Boards of Works, and Poor Law 
Guardians, until we really do not know where we are. 
The average citizen, when he wishes to perform an act 
of citizenship, does not know under what authority he has 
to doit. Many of these boards overlap each other, some 
are under the Board of Trade, some under the Home 
Office, others under the Local Government Board, others 
recognise no superior authority at all. To all these multi- 
farious bodies is now to be added a Water Board. The 
municipal muddle, which is sufficiently confusing at 
present, will be made greater than ever." But our con- 
temporary leaves out the new municipal machinery which 
the new London Government Act is to provide us with, 
and which will be even more confusing than the suggested 
Water Board! 


For the vacant appointment of assistant city engineer 
of Liverpool there were no fewer than 74 candidates. 
Out of these 12 were selected for further consideration, 
viz.:—Mr. W. Price Abell (Derby), Мг. J. Bulpia 
(Bournemouth), Mr. J. W. B. Carruthers, Mr. H. G. 
Clarke and Mr. Е. C. Everett (city engineer's office, 
Liverpool), Mr. Е. J. Edge (Manchester), Mr. Walter 
Grant (Croydon), Мг. Е. J. Lobley (Ealing), Mr. Е. E. 
Marshall (Norwich), Mr. J. H. Parkin (Todmorden), Mr. 
John Perrin (Sheffield), and Mr. P. C. Smith (Glasgow). 
Six of those gentlemen came before the sub-committee on 
the 11th inst., and in the end Mr. Edge was chosen for 
recommendation to the City Council. During the past 
five years Mr. Edge has been chief assistant of the city 
engineer of Manchester. The salary attached to the 
appointment commences at £300 a year, rising to £350 
Mr. GEORGE FURNESS, the well-known engineer and con- 
tractor, died last week at the age of 79 years at his 
residence, Roundwood House, Harlesden. Mr. Furness 
was known as a great contractor not only in this country 
but also in France, Russia, South America, and elsewhere. 
He carried out great railway undertakings in the Midlands 
and in the southern and south-western counties. One of 
his contracts in connection with London main drainage 
involved a sum of nearly a million sterling, and he under- 
took the contract for the Thames Embankment from 
Westminster Bridge to Somerset House, at a cost of hal 
a million. For the Russian Government he undertook the 
restoration of the public works—railways, drainage, &c.— 
in Odessa after the Crimean War. His last railway 10 
England was the South-Eastern extension to Port Victoria. 
Abroad he undertook very extensive railway contracts 10 
France; he also constructed the Pernambuco Railway 1" 
Brazil, and carried out extensive dredging operations 10 
Italy at Spezia, Ancona, Leghorn, and Palermo. MI, 
Furness was an associate of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 


LivERPOOL has now been provided with a “ poor man's 
hotel,” on the model of the well-known Lord Rowton hotels 
in London. It has been erected by the Liverpool Peoples 
Homes, Limited, from designs by Colonel С. О. Ellison, 
and the total outlay has been about £27,000. The founda: 
tion stone was laid about eighteen months ago by the 
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and the completed building was 
d Derby on the ııth inst. 


Jate Mr. T. Н. Ismay, 
formally opened by Lor 


A DEATH rate of over 40 per 1,000 cannot be regarded with 
anything but serious concern in these days of boasted 
sanitary progress. This has been the average death-rate 
of Dublin for some time past, but the week before last it 
rose to over 47. We are not surprised to learn that 
Dublin is itself beginning to be considerably alarmed at 
this state of its mortality, and that an inquiry into the 
causes of this high death rate is to be carried out by the 


Local Government Board and the city autborities con- 
jointly. The Lord Lieutenant (Lord Cadogan) is stated 
to be actively moving in the matter. And not a bit too 


SOON, 
Tye well-known Reid’s Brewery in Clerkenwell Road is 
now in course of actual demolition, and the greater part of 
the site will “in due course” be covered with London 
County Council blocks of artisans’ dwellings. It 1s 
believed that breweries have successively occupied the 
site for something like 300 years, although the oldest of the 
now disappearing buildings dates no further back than the 
close of the 18th century. The total of the recent sales of 
machinery, plant, and building materials has realised 
over £26,000. The brewery is now amalgamated with 


Watney's and Combe's. 


Тнк Panama Canal scheme has entered upon a third stage 
in its chequered career by passing under the control of a 
New Jersey company. Negotiations for the transfer had 
been in progress for some time, aud their completion gives 
promise that an undertaking of vast magnitude and im- 
portance will be pursued to a conclusion. À number of 
engineers of eminence have examined the ground over 
which the excavations have still to be made, and they 
estimate the further outlay at £ 20,000,000, but it is con- 
sidered that if the work can be done for this amount the 
New Jersey syndicate have made a very good bargain. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


ERTAIN questions relative to.the vitality of Portland 
cement were raised by a correspondent in last week's 
British Architect. They involve points of discussion all too 
vast to tackle in these notes. I must content myself by 
pointing out that Portland cement differs very widely іп its 
characteristics and action; and that it can be made more 
cheaply when under-burnt, because a greater bulk of cement 
is then produced with a fixed quantity of material, and it 
takes less fuel and less grinding ; again it sets more quickly, 
but never attains the ultimate s 
burnt cement. Under-burnt cement contains an excess о 
free quicklime, which causes mischief after use by slaking. 
The cure is to store all cement two or three weeks before 
use, so that these particles may become air-siahed. If this 
does not explain the trouble, I shall be glad to hear again, 
_and more fully. Faija’s book ‘Portland Cement for 


Users ” contains much useful information. 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Having recently had occasion to visit these temporary 
ptemises, I sympathise with, and give wider publicity to, 
the grumbling question of a correspondent,—‘ Were these 

_ buildings taken over so hurriedly as to make proper pro- 
vision impossible against even a mild winter? One day 
last week, about midday, with only a slight frost, 1 
found the temperature in the centre of the specification 
room to be only 51° Fahr., and in reply to my com- 
plaint but slight hopes were held out as to better results 

ја the future. Why should the street door be left wide 
open with no other door intervening between the said 
room and the street ? " 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

This, according to the United States consul at Roubaix, 

` is now being imported into France from its place of manu- 
facture, Uccles, near Brussels. It consists of 80 parts of 


very clean and dry coarse sand, mixed with 20 parts of | 
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very finely ground hydraulic lime, The mixture is 

laced in ап iron mould and plunged into water, which 
is then boiled for 72 hours at a temperature of 320° 
Fahr. The resulting stone hardens rapidly on exposure 
to the atmosphere, and is said to cost only one penny 


per cubic foot ! 
Wuy ANCIENT STRUCTURES STOOD. 


Under this heading Science Siftings gives the following 
interesting information: “ А number of samples of cement 
from the ancient water conduits of Ephesus and Smyrna 
have been analysed, proving to be of similar composition, 
although ranging in date from several hundred years before 
Christ to three centuries after. The samples were found 
tobe chiefly lime with a small proportion of fatty acids. 
Experiments indicate that the cement was a mixture of 
two parts of slag or lime with one part of olive oil, as this 
was hard and durable.” | 

VAGRANT CURRENTS AND MAGNETIC FIELDS. 


Investigating the disturbing effects due to trolley wires 
carrying the usual pressure required for actuating elec- 
tric-traction systems, Professor Marini observed that 
(a) the current in the insulated conductor exercises a direct 
magnetic effect, which can be detected at a distance of 
150 metres; (b) the leakage from the earthed rails, form- 
ing the return circuit, extends out to a distance of 2,000 
metres ; and (c) the action of the soft iron masses of the 
motors was limited to some Io metres. 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


A very valuable paper on “Steel Construction in 
Building” was recently read before the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, by Professor John Goodman, of 
Leeds. I hope it will appear before long in these pages 


in extens). 
Krupp v. HARVRY. 


In a report to the United States Government, Admiral 
O’Neil contrasts Harveyed armour and Krupp plates. 
The latter contains 3 of one per cent. more nickel than the 
former, and in addition 45 lbs. of chrome metal per ton of 
ingot. These ingots weigh 2} times as much as the finished 
plate, and all the chromium contained in the scrap is lost 
on remelting. The use of chromium in steel is attended 
with difficulties, as ingots containing it are liable to crack 
in manufacture ; but these drawbacks have been over- 
come by Krupp. In addition another alloy is added to 
the metal, but its nature is kept secret. The Krupp plates 
are far superior. With the Harvey process it is not pos- 
sible to extend the super-carbonisation beyond 1 in. to 
т} in. from the face of the plate; whilst, with the Krupp, 
it can be extended to any depth, and the progress of the 
operation tested from time to time, which is not possible 
with the Harvey process, the latter being thus less certain. 
The back of a Krupp plate is exceedingly tough, and it 
will stand extremely heavy punishment without cracking. 
The present acceptance test for 6-in. armour for United 
States warships requires that it shall absorb 3,324 foot- 
tons of energy, whilst the specifications for Krupp plates 
more than double this requirement. Weight for weight 
Krupp plates give much greater protection, at a somewhat 
greater cost. 
. NAVAL Guns in AFRICA. 

Engineering gives some interesting particulars as to the 
naval guns and mounts at the front. The 4:7-in. guns 
were mounted on large balks of timber, strongly tied 
together by iron bands, bolts, and plating, and the whole 
framing was fitted so that it could be anchored in the 
nd by digging holes and depositing heavy 12-in. shells 
tained from the Simons Town Arsenal for the pur- 
pose. These shells had chains passed around them and 
around the framework of the 4°7-in guns. There were also 
sent to Ladysmith four 12-pourder guns taken from the 
Powerful. These guns were also mounted on wooden 
carriages, constructed of balks of timber, with a long tail 
the whole being tied by bolts and straps, and 
mounted on wheels to make them portable and available 
for land service. Four Maxims went with the same naval 
contingent to the city now beleaguered. The idea of 
mounting the naval 4:7-in. and 12-pounder guns for land 
service originated in the Terrible, and was the joint work 
of her captain, gunnery and engineer officers, and car- 
penters. The Powerful copied the idea, and fixed up the 
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carriages, &c., on the short sea run between Simons Town 
and Durban, having them ready by the time the ship 
reached the port, so that the engineers and carpenters’ 
staff were concerned with the gun mounting as well as the 
captains, Several 4:7-in. guns have since been mounted 
in the dockyard at Simons Town on wheel carriages made 
by the engineering and gun-mounting staff, and are now 
in service. with the naval brigade in the Kimberley 
relief force. 
A Farr Division. 


The Urban District Council of Brigg (Lincoln) has 
acquired the undertaking of the local gas company. 
£ 19,000 was offered, and the company demanded £ 30,000. 
The Council now pays £24,300 purchase-money, the cost 
of the arbitration, and compensation to the company’s 
officials, 

ENGINEER AND PATRIOT. 


I have received from Mr. John Jardine, of Deering 
Street, Nottingham, a copy of his B Department cata- 
logue, and have the greater pleasure in directing attention 
to the excellent fittings described therein because of his 
patriotic generosity lately enlarged upon by the Daily Mail. 
“ Good wine needs no bush,” but the fact that during то 
years this firm made machinery amounting in value to 
over {35,000 for Messrs. W. & T. Fletcher, of Derby, the 
‘whole of which gave them entire satisfaction, speaks 
volumes. ' l 

SLUDGE. 

A paper on this by Mr. Blamy Stevens, Student 
Inst.C.E., was read at a meeting of students of the institu- 
tion last month, from which I quote the following :— 
* Sludge may be considered asa special kind of mud, 
made up of water and more dense particles of all sizes 
and shapes.” Methods of converting sludge from.a liquid 
to a solid stage, and vice versa, and the parts played by 
lime and bacteria in modifying the sludge were described. 
“ Sludge has generally to be pumped through a compara- 
tively small range of pressure only, and the piston or 
plunger pumps, air-pressure ejectors, and chain or ladder 
pumps may be made of the same size as for water, 
but the valves must generally be modified. Centrifugal 

umps must be constructed differently from similar pumps 

or water; there are no very reliable pumps of this class 
existing. Sludge may ultimately be disposed of by 
aeration. It is not yet proved that it has no value for 
farming purposes, but the highly adulterated state of its 
manurial constituents reduces its value. In burning 
sludge without a nuisance the temperature of 1,100° Cent. 
has to be exceeded.” Some economical considerations 
К. 


‘concluded the paper, and the chairman. Mr. С. 


Strachan, M.Inst.C.E., gave some of his experiences in 
dealing with this all too solid fact in sewage treatment. 


VANCOUVER, 


Deposits of high-grade iron exist on the island of 
Vancouver, in close proximity to coal and limestone. A 
ready outlet for iron and steel made here would be found 
in China and Japan. A Canadian firm has secured a 
large section of railway to construct in China. 


| | 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* HOMESIDE," WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
EDWARD J. MAY, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


HIS pleasant house presents a picturesque aspect of 
T red-tiled gables and sturdy chimneys to the Wimble- 
don Common: a quaint hall-parlour, a daintily quaint 
staircase (almost Japanese in effect in our sketch), and an 
admirably proportioned and reposeful dining-room are the 
chief points in the design. The design of the plan was 
affected by the necessity of the carriage way entering from 
the Wimbledon Common close to the house, hence it is 
more compressed than it might otherwise have been for 
such a situation. We shall complete our illustrations of 
the house next week. 


DESIGN FOR A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BY INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
Млтн these excellent sectional drawings we complete 
our illustrations of Mr. Triggs’s design for the Royal 
Academy Studentship competition. 


THE R.I.B.A. AND VANDALISM IN CYPRUS. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the Secretary 
T of State for the Colonies on behalf of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects : — 

“о, Conduit Street, London, W., January roth, 1900, 

* Sig, —The President and Council of the В 
Institute of British Architects have had their attention 
drawn to two letters in the Times, dated December 16th 
and 26th, 1899, and respectively headed ‘ Ruined Cities 
in Cyprus’ and ‘ Vandalism in Cyprus.’ They are also 
informed that plans have been accepted by her Majesty's 
Government for certain harbour works at Famagusta in 
connection with a tramway to Nicosia, in which the 
destruction of portions of the curtain wall of the fortified 
city is contemplated. 

“ The president and council respectfully beg that in the 
carrying out of any such works the fortifications and sur- 
roundings of this remarkable and almost unique example of 
an old walled city should remain intact. They venture 
to urge the great value of the place to the historian, 
the artist, and the antiquarian, as a picturesque monu- 
ment associated with some of the most stirring events of 
the Middle Ages. 

“In requesting her Majesty's Government to recon- 
sider their decision, the president and council would 
most respectfully suggest that the Custom sheds and 
railway works, to make room for which it is intended to 
destroy the portions of the curtain wall facing the old 
port, might be placed in the large tract of almost vacant 
land, nearly a mile їп width, lying to the south of the 
town. 

"They beg to append three tracings, one showing 
the plan of the fortifications, another the curtain wall from 
within Famagusta on the north side of the water gate, 
and another the curtain wall on the south side of the 
water gate. 

“ We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
“ ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Hon. Secretary, 
“W. J. Locke, Secretary.” 


oo 


THE YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF 
BUILDERS. 


HE second annual meeting and dinner of the 
Yorkshire Federation of building trade employers 
took place on the 11th inst. At the business meeting, 
which was held in the Builders’ Exchange Club, Coun- 
cillor W. Nicholson, of Leeds, presided, and the atten- 
dance of roo included representatives from the leading 
centres in the county. Mr. Nicholson was unanimously 
elected to the presidency, and Mr. С. Н. Walters, of 
Hull, and Mr. James Longden, of Sheffield, were elected 
vice-presidents. A sympathetic reference was made 
Mr. Nicholson to the death of the late president 
(Mr. J. Spink, of Sheffield), and a vote of condolence with 
his family passed. The meeting afterwards approved the 
proposed alteration of the rules of the National Federa- 
tion that the members of the council shall be elected 
from the county associations and not self-appointed, as at 
present. 

Over 200 members and guests sat down to the dinner, 
which was served at the Queen's Hotel. As president, 
Councillor Nicholson was in the chair. After the loyal 
toasts had been honoured, Mr. James Townsley (Hull), in 
the absence of Alderman Jessop (Huddersfield), submitted 
“The Yorkshire Federation of Building Trades." Federa- 
tion was, he observed, exactly what they chose to make it 
Alluding to the struggles of the past year, Mr. Townsley 
said he did not think there would be any strike or lock- 
out for some time to comein Hull. lt was not that they 
were afraid of that sort of thing, but the employers ha 
learned many lessons, and the workmen too. After the 
struggle was over, and it was not quite over yet in Hull, 
they would settle down with a better understanding 
between capital and labour than had previously existed, 
and they should on both sides be less ready to take 
advantage one of the other, ог {о drive, either 
of them, the other side to extreme action. They bad 
been brought somewhat nearer to labour right throughout 
the country, and out of this closer touch a very great 
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feature, centralising in character, than as the expression 
of a principle of covering, capable, like the vault proved 


of good would come. «He believed firmly in federation, 
and quite apart from labour questions their federation 
before the strike commenced was doing good work—as, | to be in the hands of the Gothic architects, of pervading 
for example, that of gaining advantageous concessions | the whole structure of the building to which it is applied. 
from the architects. The advantages thus gained had | Such a proposition might, w2 think, be deduced from a 
made building life much pleasanter and happier, and | survey of the application of the dome in the buildings of 
builders in turn, he trusted, were striving todo what they | more than one epoch, and from examples developed on 
could to assist the architects in their professional duties. | very varying lines of plan. The requisite clearness of 

The president in responding said there was, in his | idea, however, can best be maintained by restricting our 
opinion, only one thing which remained to make the build- | survey to one epoch, the Renaissance in Italy, and by 
ing trade a success, and that was federation. The federa- | further selecting two types, which we think may be traced 
tion had not been formed for the purpose of overriding or | in thechurches of that period. 
of being antagonistic to anybody; its object was °“ defence The considerations brought out, however, by the study 
and not defiance.” Mr. Nicholson went оп to say that | of the examples given are by no means intended to be con- 
the present was a most trying time in the building trade. | fined solely to buildings of that epoch and character. If 
Since contracts were entered into some time lago there | the idea of a definite principle in the use of the dome be 
bad been an enormous increase in the prices of material. | granted, the further value of these examples will consist, 
Iron girders had advanced from £6 to £8 15s. per ton, and | not in the particular details characteristic of that period, 
timber from 50$. to 75s. per load of 50 ft., and Swedish, | but in the light thrown on the general problem of the 
Norwegian, and Russian timber in proportion. This | structure, in an artistic sense, of such domical interiors. 
increase in the prices of building material, combined with Similarly, the restriction of the illustrations to churches 
the extremely high rate of wages which prevailed, would, | only is an accident rather than an essential, a great 
be was маш, ‘seriously check the industry in which they | development of such buildings having taken place in Italy 
were interested. He pointed out that the federation | simultaneously with a revival of interest in the dome as 
could obtain many things which employers individually | an architectural feature, 
could not get. The executive of the federation depre- The modern dome is an Italian creation, and the 
cated the idea of Corporations and other local bodies | numberless examples to be found in that country present 
executing works themselves. The London County Council | the series of changes and experiments that mark the intro- 
had tried this policy, but had found that it was not a | duction of a fresh element in architecture. 
success. The example of that body ought to be sufficient With the spread of the Renaissance such studies were 
to deter smaller Corporations and local bodies from under- | carried abroad, and two examples, here given from Spain, 
taking works. He believed that work executed by the | witness to the wide interest of the problem of the applica- 
London County Council had in some instances exceeded | tion of the dome at that epoch. There is an unfortunate 
the estimate by 20 percent., and in others by 40 per cent. | paucity of examples in this country, but the work of Sir 
The ratepayers had a right to be considered, a right to | Christopher Wren shows the influence of the movement, 
obtain full value for their money, and the best way to get | and, though his work exhibits a preference for vaulting and 
effective work was to let it in proper competition to | flat ceilings, still singularly interesting results were 
builders. In regard to another matter there was unfortu- | achieved by him in the application of the dome at St. 
nately a difference of opinion. If they did not make good | Paul's, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. Mary-at-Hill, St. 
men by way of apprentices, how could they expect the | Mildred’s, and at two other destroyed churches of a later 
work to be properly done seven or eight years hence ? | type. А 
What they as а federation should recommend was that The duration and wide extent of the Renaissance 
every master was bound in honour to supply as many men | movement, its composite character and divergent tend- 
as he could for the coming years. Every boy who went | encies, render selection imperatively necessary, and, 
to a master must be legally bound, every chance must be | difficult as is the task of suggesting lines of development, 
given to the boy to turn himself out a skilful workman and | still the attempt is worth making, because of the interest 
worth the standard rate of wages. Any employer who | and value that may thus be found in what would other- 
did not do that was not doing justice to the building trade. | wise seem to be merely isolated experiments. 
Then there was the question of the foremen, who were the There is, moreover, no reason. to suppose that the 
representatives of the employers. The policy of the trade | movement has exhausted itself, or that as the basis of 
unions had been to compel foremen to join the men’s | modern European architecture, in a wide sense, it will yet 
unions. What chance, therefore, had the employers to | be displaced for a long period. What has happened is 
апу on their business successfully? The foremen must | tbat the special interest that was attached to the order 
be freed from any baneful influence, and the executive | System, derived or associated with Roman architecture, 
hoped shortly to put forward a scheme by which the | has lapsed, and that consequently lessons may be drawn 
federation would be able to give the foremen better con- | from a study of the buildings of the Renaissance independ- 
ditions than the masters individually could. In conclusion, | ently of the customary architectural features and details 
the president said they had arranged standard rates of | of that period. 
wages in the various towns, and, compared with the pay- In the fuller knowledge and interest of the present day 
ments in the other industries in Yorkshire, they were very | in the work of earlier epochs, it would be a mistake to 
good. As masters they had a right to ask that the men | regard Renaissance methods of treatment in matters of 
should give the best value they could in return for the high | detail as the only ones suitable and expressive for modern, 
wages that they received. Let there be fairness on both | and particularly church, architecture on a domical basis. 
sides. Nor, on the other hand, is it wise to refuse any merit or 
. The toast of ‘‘ The Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors | worth to any examples, either of an early or late date, 
of Yorkshire,” was given by Mr. W. R. Thompson (Dews- | Owing to a comprehensive prejudice regarding their 
bury), and acknowledged by Mr. W. S. Braithwaite and | details. TOT : 
Mr, F. Bowman. The health of the president was after- What “building in a good Roman manner” meant to 
wards drunk, at the invitation of Mr. Paul Rhodes and | the Renaissance men is becoming mytbical to us who have 
Mr. Perkins. lost touch with a sentiment due, on the one hand, to a 

restricted knowledge of old classical architecture, and on 

the other, to tbe historical and literary associations con- 
nected with ancient Rome; whilst as regards the quarrel 
between the orthodox and the rebel Rococo School, we 
are no longer concerned to take sides, but rather to 
appreciate whatever signs of progress we can detect even 
beneath a mask of detail that may seem oftentimes 
sufficiently inappropriate. 

Working, therefore, on such lines as those traced out 
above, we can proceed to select for study two types, to be 
roughly distinguished as—/., The Domical Church and Il., 


The Five-Dome plan. | 
The first of these types is the result of the application 
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THE DOME AS THE BASIS OF AN 


ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEM .* 
By ARTHUR Borron. 


Tai dome is not only the grandest of architectural 
features, but may be regarded also, equally with the 
vault, as the basis of an architectural system. 
A tendency exists to regard the dome more as an isolated 


“А paper read before the Architectural Association on the cath inst. 
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of the dome as the system of covering to a settled form of 
church plan that had been handed down from the Middle 
Ages. That the common type of church plan, which is 
the result, mainly, of the Gothic system of vaulting, 
modifying previous structures popularly described as 
basilicas, should be equally affected by a new phase, such 
as the introduction of the dome, is only logical. It is а 
fact that may be briefly illustrated by one point only—a 
matter of primary setting out—such, for instance, as that 
the basis of the Gothic plan having been a nave of 
oblong bays and an aisle of squares, with the dome a 
square compartment, became desirable throughout. 
Though the nave of St. Paul's shows us that some degree 
of compromise on this point is possible, still this condition 
is one of radical importance. 

If the test of style in a Gothic cathedral be, as has been 
suggested, that every part should be vaulted, so also in a 
domical building the dome should be the chief covering 
agent. The first type, therefore, the * Domical Church," 
is one of peculiar interest as the study of the effect of the 
introduction of a new principle of covering to a settled 
type of plan, largely the outcome of a preceding system. 

The second type, the “ Five-Dome plan,” exhibits the 
dome in its most characteristic development from the 
original simple sphere, covering a single apartment. In 
this form the chief dome is presented in a relation of 
contrast and proportion to its four satellites, whilst the 
originating idea of the cupola as expressive of space is 
preserved, according as the scale of the surroundings has 
been successfully calculated to enhance the main effect. 

We shall find that the two types we have chosen to 
treat are often overlapping, for, obviously, a plan like that 
of San Salvatore, Venice, is formed by repeating the five- 
dome plan, in order to obtain the length of a church of 
the common type; whilst Sant! Alessandro may be 
described as a compromise, being a five-dome plan with 
an eastward, in place of the more usual westward, extension. 
For the purpose of our classification, however, there is a 
sufficient distinction between the two types, as the five- 
dome plan is a geometrical form complete in itself, whilst 
the domital church is the outcome of the use of the dome 
as the covering principle for plans of the traditional type. 

The subject of the leading domed churches of Europe 

has been so often and so well treated that we can assume 
familiarity on the part of our readers with the plans and 
treatment of the Pantheon, St. Sophia, St. Mark's, St. 
Peter's, St. Paul's, &c.—all the more because in reality 
they are examples of another type, being mainly built as 
domes, in the sense in which the Pantheon at Rome is a 
dome, namely, a circular apartment whose eflect is due 
to its spherical ceiling ; whilst our object is to show the 
changes that result from the application of the dome, when 
used to produce a domed interior of a complex character, 
one in. which the annexes contribute to, but are not 
sacrificed by the special effect of a great dome. 
. In order, therefore, to deal with the subject in sufficient 
detail, we have set aside, in addition to these great dome 
churches, the octagonal type also, which, starting from 
Roman forms and the early baptisteries, passes through 
such phases as St. Vitale-at Ravenna and S.M. Angeli at 
Florence, &c., to the developed form of S.M. Salute at 
Venice, examples resulting in the main from the addition 
of an aisle outside the primary octagon. 

Another type passed over is that of the simple Greek 
cross, as S. M. Carceri at Prato (1485-91, Giuliano San- 
gallo), of which form numerous examples exist in Italy, as 
until the plan is enlarged to a square, by the angles being 
filled in and treated with minor domes, a line of develop- 
ment can hardly be said to have been started. In reality, 
the two forms, the Greek cross and the five-dome plan, 
are distinct types, with probably a separate, if related, 


origin. 

The problems of vaulting left unsolved by the Romans 
found an outlet in that phase which we callthe Gothic 
style, the essence of which as a vaulting system lay— 
firstly, in the device for roofing oblong bays by means of 
pointed arches, thus superseding the clumsy Roman 
methods of groins of eliptic and double curvature; and, 
secondly, in a special and continuous development of the 
rib as the feature of the vaulted covering. By Gothic 
analogy, therefore, that which seems to be necessary for 
the progress of a style is a certain emphasis of leading 
points, which will then pass imperceptibly through various 


phases, often returning in the end to the point of departure. 
Thus we see the rib running through a series of changes 
until, in the fan vault, it has sunk to a surface decoration, 
one of the points,[in fact, from which it may be said'to have 
started. Similarly, in a domical system, we might expect 
that the problem of expanding the simple domed apart. 
ment of the Pantheon, on the lines of the complex type of 
church plan worked out during the Middle Ages, would 
lead to changes, both in the main characteristics of the 
dome itself and also in the plan to which it was applied. 
Nave and aisles are crushed by the space of the dome pure 
and simple, and the problem took two shapes: one in which 
a great dome was the essential, and the surrounding parts 
were merely related to it, and served to enhance its value; 


‚ and the other in which the dome is modified to the 


existing plan and then becomes, as it were, only a new 
system of covering, possessing, as compared with the pre- 
ceding, the effect of surfaces instead of lines, and of space 
instead of height or length. 

In such a process the loss might be great, the simple 
effect of a great sphere tending to disappear in the multi. 
plication of parts, but the gain should be in the unity 
resulting from the universal use of the dome in all parts of 
the plan, and in a step taken towards the development 
of a complete system, as a possible basis for a new 
system. 

That the results of the first efforts were not a complete 
success does not mean that the problem was an impossible 
one, but only that the originators could not clear them- 
selves at a bound from those Gothic traditions that explaiu 
the structural compromises of St. Peter's and St. Paul's. 
Half the interest of an enquiry into domical principles, 
and indeed into the architecture of the Renaissance ав a 
whole, lies in the unsolved problems presented. Look at 
the internal treatment of St. Paul's. What a series of 
difficulties it admittedly reveals, but how little confidence 
do we feel that our age could have better solved the 
problem of its architecture ! | 

Before proceeding to concentrate, therefore, our atten- 
tion on the two types thus marked out — namely, the 
“ Domical Church” and the “ Five-Dome plan "—we must 
Pe consider in a general way the special qualities of the 

ome. | 

The essence of the dome internally considered in 
spaciousness, and the majesty and harmony of covering 4 
plan with its own section, is most fully realised in the 
Pantheon at Rome. This effect, however, is accompanied 
by a lowness of proportion which, after the great height 
of oe medieval work, could hardly appear other than 
trivial. 

Moreover, the bondage of the circle is felt, and an 
enlargement of the diameter produces little extra grandeur 
compared with the actual increase of size. The first 
efforts, therefore, in the use of the dome are marked by a 
great height, which, though lower than the previous 
Gothic proportion, was soon felt to be intolerable, and the 
progress of domical building, as it may be traced їп 
Renaissance examples, is a record, with some exceptions, 
of a continued reduction in height of the interior. 

In working on such lines the Italian architects were 
often not hampered by external considerations, elevations 
being the exception, as their churches are often situated 
in the centre of blocks of buildings. Moreover, even when 
isolated, the practice of the Roman, and also we may & 
of the Italian Gothic, architects had accustomed them to 
a considerable indifference in the matter of external effect. 
It happens with us, possibly owing to the majestic 
grandeur of St. Paul's, that the dome has come to 
thought of as a great means of obtaining external effect, 
but a people familiar with the Pantheon as their master- 
work might well feel the influence of the dome ша 
different way. 

Hence, in this essay we can, for this and other reasons, 
discard external considerations, and treat the subject from 
the interior, as a matter of plan or section producing ай 
internal effect, which, however, in any genuine architecture, 
would never be out of due relation to its external appear- 
ance, Such considerations may be left as belonging to the 
future possibilities of domical architecture. From thé 
point of view, therefore, of the interior we shall argue that 
height, a leading feature in the medieval vaulted interior, 
is destructive of the effect of space, the special character 
of the ideal dome, and that the constant reduction in that 
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proportion is directed toward satisfying a desire for spacious 
effect. The problem thus became that of ousting the Gothic 
influence as a step towards the formation of a new system, 
whose principle might be that all coverings are domical 
and not cross-vaulted. 

This tendency to absorb the dome as a roofing principle 
led to fundamental changes in its nature. Being brought 
into relation with the whole plan, it is transformed in size 
and character. Harmony of dome and nave is obtained by 
reducing both to one key, from which a complex plan 
arises, as the minor parts must be also covered on a 
domical system, if consistency of structure is to be 


obtained. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


OVER-SANGUINE REFUSE DESTRUCTION. 


ІК,--І notice that in a leader* in your issue of January 
5th you quote largely from an article on the above 
subject which appeared in the columns of the Public Health 

Engineer of December 30th. 

Having read the statements made, I fear from the tenour 
of this article your readers may suppose that those who 
have been responsible for the erection and success of 
refuse destructors have been guilty of overstating wbat was 
to be expected from them, and especially for statements 
to the effect that “the. electricity for the lighting of a 
whole district might be generated by the unaided efforts 
of the refuse destructor." Аз one who had to do with the 
erection of refuse destructors used for generating steam 
and producing power more than twenty years ago, and 
who has been responsible for the refuse destructor at 
Shoreditch, and is at present responsible for the largest 
and most improved refuse destructors now under construc- 

tion, perhaps you will permit me to say that, as far as my 
knowledge goes, no such overstatements as that quoted 
have ever been made by those intimately acquainted with 
steam-raising refuse destructors or responsible for their 
success. 

It seems to me that, amongst other weighty reasons for 
tbis, is the fact that there is no necessary relation between 
the quantity of refuse which has to be dealt with in a 
district and the number of Board of Trade units of 
electricity required within that district for the purposes 
of lighting or of power. Besides we are well acquainted 
with the ба that refuse is not collected on Sunday, nor 
indeed on Saturday afternoon, whilst very little, if any, is 
delivered at the works until late on Monday morning, so 
that necessarily there is a considerable period during each 
week when there is no refuse available for the production 
of heat unless such refuse should have been stored for 
days together, a course to which there would be obvious 
objections. 

I believe that some years ago Professor Forbes did state 
that the refuse collected in any district was capable of 
generating sufficient power for the electric lighting of that 
district ; but, whilst Professor Forbes may be a great 
authority in electrical matters, he has probably little 
practical acquaintance with the collection and burning of 
refuse, and, I believe, has never been responsible for a 
refuse destructor. A statement somewhat to the same 
effect may have been made by Lord Kelvin, but, if so, 
probably he merely repeated what had been said to bim. 
You will certainly not find any overstatements of this kind 
bearing the signature of myself, or any of my colleagues; 
nor, as already mentioned, do I think you will find them 
amongst the statements of other engineers who have had 
any considerable practical experience of such work. 

Жош remarks seem to have special reference to the 
report of the second year’s working at Shoreditch, and 
point to the belief that in this case over-sanguine promises 
had been made. You must surely have overlooked the 
fact that the work at Shoreditch was carried out under a 
contfact which distinctly specified the results to be 
obtained, and that these results have been obtained. No 
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* There has appeared no editorial article on this subject in the 
British Architect, nor have we in any way commented upon it. те 
very interesting letter really answers the article we quoted from the 


Public Health Engineer. 


one had any authority to make promises not embodied 
in the contract, and should any unwarranted statements 
have been made by any unauthorised persons (whether or 
not such unauthorised statements have been made I do 
not know)—should someone for instance have said that 
refuse was a far better fuel, ton for ton, than coal—such 
statements can hardly be looked upon as having any weight 
or as reflecting in any way upon the actual results of the 
enterprise. 

It appears to be admitted on all hands that at least two- 
thirds, if not three-fourths, of the electricity produced at 
that station was obtained from- refuse. Could it, under 
these circumstances, be rightly said that the station was 
working with coals supplemented by refuse? When at 
least two-thirds of the work has been done by the refuse, 
it appears to me that the coal is tbe supplementary item, 
especially when it is considered that there is no collection 
of refuse on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, so that at 
other times nearly the whole of the electricity must have 
been produced from the refuse. Practically the whole of 
the electricity required during considerably more than 
twenty-four hours must be generated from coal only.; but, 
on the other hand, during a much larger portion of the 
week it is generated from refuse only. = Ё 

You rightly say of clinker that its quality is very largely 
dependent upon the character of the refuse sent to the 
destructor furnaces. That at Shoreditch is not of the 
character best suited to the production of good clinker; 
but, nevertheless, the authorities there, with a little more 
experience, will probably find it practicable to remove 
entirely the burden upon the enterprise now caused by the 
cost of dealing with the clinker and ash at Shoreditch 
works. ! 


Yours, &c., 
James B. Атллотт, M.I.C.E. 


Nottingham, January 15th, 1900. 


AN EVERLASTING RUBBER TILE 
FLOORING. 


OME notice was given the other week in our “ Engi- 
neering and Sanitary Notes" by Mr. Gritton of a 
rubber tile flooring, manufactured by the New York Belting 
and Packing Company, and introduced into this country 
by the B. and S. Folding Gate and Lift Company, 20, 
ohn Street, Adelphi. We are now enabled to give ап 
illustration of the constructive form of the tile, and also 
some further detailed particulars in reference to it, which 
we are sure will interest our readers.. 

Two of the most important desiderata in a rubber 
tile floor may, we suppose, be considered to be its dur- 
ability and solidity. In the case of the tile under notice 
thsse two primary qualities are claimed as being com- 
pletely fulfilled. Each tile is 2} inches square and {ths of 
an inch thick (by far the thinnest we believe yet produced 
in this material), and is remarkably solid and tough in 
texture. The weight of the four tiles together, which 
form the size of an ordinary floor tile, is Just upon 10 oz., 


255 Tiles are required 

lo cover One Square foot. 

Each Tile 2% in square 
% in. thick. 


26 Section of Stair Tread. 
showing application of 
Rubber Tiling & Rubber Nosing 


floor when laid, and 


ingly solid 
so that they form an exceedingly 50 whilst the wear of 


the tiles do not pull apart or come up, 
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such a floor is practically unlimited. The tiles have been 
submitted to a, severe test on a rubbing-wheel. The 
samples were cemented to blocks of sandstone, each stone 
weighing 21 №5. They were then placed face downwards 
on a horizontal iron rubbing-wheel, 10 ft. in diameter, 
making 75 revolutions per minute, the surface of the wheel 
being covered with the best sharp rubbing sand and 
water. The samples remained on the rubbing-wheel, 
revolving at its utmost capacity, for one hour, at the end 
of which time it was found that only 1-64th of an inch had 
been worn, whilst an English earthen tile placed on the wheel 
at the same time (along with a number of other flooring 
materials) was worn down by ¿th of aninch. The Vermont 
marble samples, and those of pine, teak, and oak were all 
worn down to a far greater extent. Perhaps a more prac- 
tical test of the durability of these rubber tiles for flooring 
purposes is to be found in the fact that the main stairway 
landing of the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa., was laid with them 
some six years ago, and no sign of wear is yet to be noted. 
The stone floor previously laid was repeatedly being taken 
up and relaid where the traffic had constantly worn it 
into channels as it passed diagonally across it. Of 
course it is upon this question of durability that their 
primary claim to notice asa flooring material must rest, 
and this seems to have been very fully established in the 
States, and as far as our examination of the tiles goes (and 
we have not hastily inquired into the matter) with good 
reason. ' 

But there are other qualities, which greatly commend 
this tile to notice. One is the admirable foothold they 
afford on public staircases, corridors, and places of public 
assembly, and last, but not least, on board ship, where a 
good footing is essential in many ways. Апа we should 
point out, as is shown in our illustration, that in the case 
of staircases, the nosing is made of the same rubber as 
the tiling. This is a very great gain, and does away with 
the dangerous metal arrangements so often used. Then 
these tiles are noiseless, cleanly and comfortable to the 
tread, as well as safe. They are waterproof and germ- 
proof, and dirt and slush can be washed off readily and 
completely, and the original colours of the tiles be pre- 
served bright and clean. АШ these qualities make an 
ideal flooring for business offices, banks, vestibules, public 
halls and places of assembly, hospitals, hotels, billiard 
rooms, kitchens, bathrooms, &c. For steamships, yachts, 
&c., it is specially adopted, as it will stand practically any 
amount of constant straining and racking without cracking 
or separating, and its non-slipperiness is of specially greag 
value on board ship. Even on a new boat, where the 
straining is especially severe, this rubber tile flooring has 
been found to keep itself absolutely intact, without any 
loosening of the tiles. 

Some good indication of the practical and general 
utility of this rubber tile flooring is afforded in the lengthy 
list of places where it has been laid. It has been adopted in 
the United States Capitol Building at Washington; the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa.; State College, haa heron Ра.; 
Willard State Hospital, Willard, N.Y.; Manhattan State 
Hospital, Ward's Island, N.Y.; Utica Hospital, Utica, N.Y.; 
New York Foundling Asylum, N.Y. City; the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Imperial, Manhattan, Grand Union, and Langham 
Hotels, N.Y. City; hotels in Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Utica; banks in New York and Philadelphia and 
other cities; together with business offices and private 
houses too numerous to mention. But we might mention 
that the whole of the rooms on the ground floor of the 
new buildings for the Commercial Cable Company, Water- 
ville, Ireland, including the main operating room, 41 ft. 
by 36 ft. (about 2,000 square feet), are being laid with 
these rubber tiles. In the way of ships we find it adopted 
on some dozen ships of the United States Navy ; on vessels 
belonging to the Donald Currie Royal Mail Line, 
and the American and other lines, whilst the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have also used it very largely. It would 
be impossible to detail here the large number of places 
where it has been tried, or the varied uses to which it 
has been applied, and not found wanting. It has been 
extensively used in breweries, and also for over-laying 
counters where there is much dumping down of heavy 

oods. 
2 One other point we should to mention, and that is the 
question of colour in the tiles. These can be arranged 


in a thoroughly decorative way, so as to effectively har. 
monise with surrounding decorations. In the “ Kinfauns 
Castle” steamship Mr. William Flockhart, the architect 
responsible for the architectural work in the principal 
apartments, also arranged the colour patterns of the rubber 
floor tiles which are laid in the entrance and in the 
smoking-rooms. Chocolate and brown are the prevailing 
colours in the former, and green and white in the latter. 
The floor can be readily laid by any ordinary skilled 
mechanic, and is put down directly over the original 
floor— wood, stone, concrete, or metal. 


TRADE NOTES. 


OUSLAND'S improved “Climax” patent invisible 
roof ventilators and air inlet panels, have been used for 
the ventilation of the Young Men's Christian Association 
Rooms, Motherwell (Mr. Alexander Cullen, architect), and 
supplied by the sole manufacturers, the Climax Ventilating 
and Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


Tue Bridgwater Trustees are about to have a large clock 
erected over their offices at Walkden, near Manchester. 
It wil have four 7-ft. dials, which will be illuminated 
by electricity and strike the hours. The clock will be 
generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and is being 
made by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby. The same firm made a similar clock for the 
Linotype Company a short time since. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Leith Town Council have decided to purchase 
Watt's Hospital and grounds, Duke Street, Leith, 
for a town hall at a cost of £8,000. 


Tue Colne Town Council have formally approved and 
adopted the recommendation of the Technical Committee 
to proceed with the erection of a new technical institute 
and public hall, in Albert Road, at a cost of about /9,400. 


Desıcns have been passed by the Leeds Corporation 
Library Committee for a new branch library to be erected 
at Stock's Hill, Armley, Leeds, at an estimated cost of 
£5,000. Reading rooms for adults, boys and girls, and for 
ladies are to be provided, together with a lending library. 
Tue Portobello School Board have approved of 
sketch plans for additional accommodation at the 
High School, prepared by Mr. Robert Wilson, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. The plans showed a new annexe to the 
present school, and the cost will be about £6,000. 


At a meeting of the Election Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Sanitary Engineers held on the roth inst. the 
following were elected, viz.—Fellow: J. 5252 
Tenby. Member: К. D. Subramani Aiyar, Madras. 
ңе К. W. Watts, London ; ]. Lennard, Brent- 
ord. 


Tue West Riding County Conncil decided at their meet- 
ing on the Ioth inst. to proceed at once with the erection 
of the first section of the proposed Storthes Hall Lunatic 
Asylum, to provide accommodation for 272 cases, £t a cost 
of £106,283. The completed scheme is to accommodate 
2,062 patients at an estimated cost of £309 per bed. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


OHN RUSKIN is dead. Whatever conflict of opinion 
J there may have been in regard to his conclusions as 
critic upon art or other questions, there can be but one 
universal opinion as to the greatness both of intellect and 
heart which dominated the thoughts and opinions of one of 
the most strikingly unique individualities of the nineteenth 
century. A beautiful and noble life nobly lived is, perhaps, 
the most appropriate epitaph one can write over the grave 


of such a one as John Ruskin. 


. It is quite superfluous to set down here in detail the 
career and record of work achieved by Mr. Ruskin. 
As the first to fill the position of Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford University he undoubtedly gave, by his unique 
series of lectures, an impetus to the study of art in this 
country, the results of which must remain as an ever 
‘widening circle of influence. Then his writings will 


always constitute an abiding tribute to the great genius 


which inspired them, and the masterly eloquence 


with which they were endowed. 
his “Seven Lamps of Architecture " and “ The Stones of 


Venice,” to say nothing of his remarkable letters in “ Fors 


Clavigera," and some of the passages in “ Praeterita," but 


would agree with Mr. Frederick Harrison’s statement, 
that in Mr. Ruskin we had “the greatest living master of 
His literary efforts were always 
characteristic of the genius of the writer, and his word 
painting was possibly the most consummate art that has 


the English tongue.” 


ever been known in literature. 


There is no doubt but that Mr. Ruskin did something 
for architecture which no one else has apparently been 
able todo. He made it evident to all who came under his 
teaching and influence that architecture was a fine art as 
much as painting or sculpture, and as essential a subject 
for the study of cultured men and women as any other of 
the subjects considered complementary to their proper 
education in art and literature. For this his memory may 
be specially had in grateful recognition by the archi- 


tectural profession. 


. But it must be admitted that Mr. Ruskin was not in- 
fallible either as a teacher or critic in matters of art. 
expositions of principles were so charmingly expressed, 
and his statements of opinion so forcibly dogmatic in their 


utterance, as to be likely to lead into error those who had 


neither sufficient knowledge nor judgment of their own to 


properly weigh them up. Moreover, he was frequently un- 
safe as a teacher, in that he was by no means so discrimina- 
tive in his judgments as he should have been, but allowed 
himself to be swayed by motives other than those which 


should animate the conscientious and uncompromising 


critic. Ruskin could be uncompromising enough at times, 
but it savoured more of dogged obstinacy in meeting 
Opposition than of the critic who feels his position 
secure and his judgment right. Yet when this much has 
been said, there remains a monument of work magnificent 
in achievement, and everlasting in its results. 

One other reference to Mr. Ruskin’s life and work we 
should like to permit ouselves. We believe that his 


Splendid ideal of life must have nerved thousands to 


greater effort after better things in their work and lives. 
It has been well said that his life and teaching has made 
the world fairer to look upon, and brightened every 
commonplace day of our lives. Certainly they gave 
Inspiration and purer aspirations to thousands. And he 
“being dead yet speaketh.” Listen. “What greatness 
any among us 15 capable of will be attained by beginning 
in all quietness and hopefulness to use whatever powers 
we may possess, to represent the things around us as we 
see and feel them ; trusting to the close of life to give the 
perfect crown to the course of its labours, and knowing 
assuredly that the determination of the degree in which 
watchfulness is to be exalted into invention rests with a 
higher Will than our own." ° y 


Who that has read 


His 
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THE ВІ.В.А. STUDENTS COMPETITIONS 
AWARDS. 


HE Essay Prize (silver medal and twenty-five guineas) 
T is awarded to Mr. Robert W. Carden, author of the 


essay sent in under the motto ‘ Thelma.” 

For the best set of measured drawings Mr. James B. 
Fulton receives the Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas 
for his drawing of St. John's College, Oxford; and a 
certificate of honourable mention is awarded to Mr. H. 
Inigo Triggs for the drawings of Raynham Hall, Norfolk. 

ln the competition for design and construction, as 
exemplified in a spiral staircase, Mr. Charles E. Varndell 
takes the first place with his design, “ Loire,” and the 
Grissell Gold Medal (ánd ten guineas) therefore falls to him. 

The Godwin Bursary (medal and £40), for the study and 
report upon modern architecture in America or some 
European country outside of Great Britain and Ireland, 
falls to Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade. | | 

Of the 13 competitors in the competition for the Tite 
Prize (certificate and £30), who sent in designs for an 
isolated clock tower, the place of honour is secured by Mr. 
Percy С. Nobbs “ (Edificaturus ”), and he receives the 
prize. The autbor of “ Bow Bells,” Mr. William Arthur 
Mellon, is awarded a medal of merit. 

Fourteen applications were recei he 
Studentship (medal and £40) from candidates hailing from 
London (two), Edinburgh (three), Leicester (two), and 
Sheffield, Lancaster, Birmingham, Derby, Peterborough, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Maxwelltown, one each. The 
council have awarded the studentship to Mr. James 
M’ Lachlan, of Edinburgh, and medals of merit fall to Mr. 
E. W. Turner, of Peterborough, and Mr. J. A. Woore, of 
Derby. | 

The Soane Medallion competition (design for a school of 
fine art) attracted eight competitors, and the medallion 
(and £100) has been awarded to Mr. Cyril E. Power for 
his design submitted under the motto “ S. Barbara.” . 

The Owen Jones Studentship (certificate and £100) is 
awarded to Mr. George A. Paterson, and medals of merit 
are given to Mr. James B. Fulton and Mr. J. Hervey 


Rutherford. 


A COMPETITION FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. - 


A PRIZE of £20 is offered by Mr. Arthur Cates for 
competition amongst members of the Architectural 
Association wishing to visit the Paris Exhibition. | | 
The successful candidate will be required to spend not 
less than four weeks in Paris to study, examine, and 
report on the architecture and buildings of the exhibition, 


and must on or before December 22nd, 1900, deliver to . 


the hon. secretaries an illustrated report descriptive of 
the same. | 

Candidates are to be members of the Architectural 
Association without limit as to age. They must have 
passed the R.I.B.A. intermediate or final examinations, 
and will also be required to submit drawings equivalent to 
the testimonies of study required in the final R.I.B.A. 
examination. Practical working drawings will be required, 
as also some brief descriptive reports of a technical 
character, together with satisfactory evidence of ability in 
architectural and constructive design, good accurate 
draughtsmanship being essential. 

The successful student will receive £20, to be paid in two 
instalments: the first on his leaving England, and the 
second on his submitting the illustrated report to the 
satisfaction of the committee of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. He may be required to read a paper before the 
Architectural Association on the subject of his study. 
The illustrated report, or a complete copy, is to be presented 
to the Architectural Association, who shall have the right 
m publish the whole or any part in Architectural Association 

otes. 

The examination to determine the award of the prize 
will be partly written and partly oral, and conducted by 
gentlemen appointed by the committee. The subjects 
will be :—(a) French, as written and spoken. (b) Tech- 
nical French as used in relation to architecture and build- 
ing. (c) The metrical system and its application to archi- 
tecture, building plans, surveys, and accounts. (4) General 
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knowledge of architecture if thought necessary by the 
examiners, The examiners will have full power to award 
the prize or not as they may think fit. 

Applications with drawings, &c., must be sent in to tbe 
hon. secretaries at 56, Great Marlborough Street, not later 
than April 30th, 1900. 


~ —— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


B appears that the design by Mr. T. H. Watson (of 

Nottingham Place) has been fully accepted by the 
Hendon authorities for their new municipal buildings, not 
only apparently on account of its economy (as coming 
within the stipulated cost of £12,000), but because in its 
plan arrangements it satisfactorily meets their require- 
ments. Though the authorities seemed to lean to a 
central position in their instructions to architects, they 
have quite abandoned the idea in accepting Mr. Watson's 
design for a corner site. 


Tuis interesting bit of detail occurs at the foot of the 
Staircase in “ Homeside,” 
Wimbledon, which we illus- 
trate this week. 


ALMOST tragic in its obituary 
record has been the past 
week: John Ruskin, Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore, and 
С. W. Steevens have all 
passed away. In their respec- 
tive spheres of art critic, 
novelist, and journalist they 
were all masters of their 
craft. There is, of course, 
no comparing the one with 
the other, and the person- 
ality of Ruskin lifts him into 
а pre-eminent position 
amongst the most notable 
Englishmen in art and litera- 
ture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Blackmore will ever 
be remembered by his classic 
romance of Exmoor, “ Lorna 


Doone,” one of the most \ 
powerfully imaginative and by 3-1. May 
vividly realistic romances of at Wimbledon 


the century. Steevens won 

his literary spurs early by his strenuous and vivid 
descriptive writing, and, though best known as a war 
correspondent, there is no doubt, had he lived, he would 
have attained still greater fame in more peaceful paths of 
literature. The art of letters has thus lost three of its 
most distinguished representatives within the short space 
of a week, 


Тнк Birmingham Council House extension scheme is 
shelved for another twelve months, and this includes the 
postponement also of the Art Gallery scheme. The Lord 
Mayor, in moving the adoption of this decision arrived at 
by the General Purposes Committee, at a meeting of the 
City Council held on Tuesday, said that the committee 
obtained sketch plans from Mr. Aston Webb, a member 


of an eminent firm of architects, and retained him to act | 


as assessor if it was determined to select plans for the new 
buildings by competition. It was quite clear, however, 
they could not erect buildings which would be a credit to 
the city on the site approved of for less than £100,000, 
and this was not the time to do anything they could put 
off. Consequently, the committee suggested that the 
matter sbould be postponed for 12 months. The Council 
agreed to the committee’s recommendation. 


** OTHER times, other manners." This saying irresistibly 


occurs to us on looking at the fine new buffet at Spiers & 
Pond's well-known Piccadilly restaurant—the Criterion. 
The enamelled iron and tiles largely introduced in Mr. 
Verity’s original design, which were thought very good at 


the time, have now given place to a much more delicate 
and refined scheme of colour, made up largely of white 
marble walls and white and gold marble mosaic ceiling (the 
gold predominating). Though we cannot say we think the 
present architectural lines an improvement, the refined 
colour, or one almost might say an absence of definite 
colour, is very pleasant, especially when lighted up. This 
cleanly permanent constructive decoration is doubtless 
the right thing for restaurant work. 


Тне Hull Corporation do quite right to seriously consider 
the question of opening out a new city square in the centre 
of the town. But it ought to be considered in conjunction 
with that of the proposed new town hall buildings, which 
should surely constitute a prominent architectural feature 
of such suggested square. The idea of opening up a 
somewhat congested area of an old part of the town is not 
altogether to be commended we think, for itis a busy junc- 
tion of thoroughfares, if we remember rightly, and, though 
undoubtedly needing the application of a substantial 
scheme of street improvements, not altogether suited to 
the purposes of a city square as usually understood. 
Moreover, it would not be a really central position, for the 
city has spread out tremendously of late years, and the 
proper centre now would be a good deal removed from the 
neighbourhood of Waterworks Street and Carr Lane, 
where it is now proposed to open out a city square. A 
city square to do justice to the city should be central, 
spacious, and lined with public buildings as far as possible. 
On such a site would not only be the town hall, but we 
should also hope to see a fine new central free library, art 
gallery and museum, to which might well be added good 
technical and art schools. 


Тноосн it does not get more entertaining, it is certain the 
Year's Art maintains its character as an invaluable record. 
It is interesting to many doubtless to know what well- 
known personages are like, but the average portrait of the 


artist does not indicate that artists have much of a 


monopoly in good looks! We miss the usual concise 
review of architectural affairs for the year; but we have 
a good statement about arts and crafts by Mr. Edward F. 
Strange, who seems to echo the general feeling in saying 
that “the exhibition of 1899 cannot be looked on as a 
success; there were few and slight advances, there was 
much standing still, and more absolute deterioration.” 
For once in a way we find illustrations of some real 
artistic craft in the Studio. This is the work of Mr. 
Oscar Paterson, the artist in glass, whose work we illus- 
trated some years since in the British Architect. We can 
hardly call to mind any work in this line so thoroughly 
original and good as Mr. Paterson’s. Our illustrations 
conveyed very clearly the excellent qualities of his work 
as far as black and white could do it, for the artist kindly 
lent us his own renderings for the purpose. But his work 
can be credited with the twofold charm of drawing and 
colour, and it is to our regret we see so little of it. The 
designs shown in the Studio do not quite summarise the 
value of Mr. Paterson’s design as did the illustrations in 
our own pages, and the most completely satisfactory to our 
mind are “Тһе Christmas Carol Singers," and those in 
which the sky is not marked out into squares like masonry. 
Compared with this glass by Mr. Paterson, the rest of the 
arts and crafts illustrations in the Studio are dull, except 
the metal work by Messrs. Rich, Rathbone, and Harold 
Smith. 


VOLUME I., No. т, of yet another architectural paper ! 
This time it is America, and hails from New York. It 15 
entitled “ Architecture,” and is an admirably produced 
quarto. We wish we could say we found the illustrations 
interesting, but excepting the church by Messrs. Cram, 
Goodhue, & Ferguson, and the English work, there 1s 
nothing which calls for remark unless it be that the 
designs of American work appear as though they 
had stepped direct out of the Champs Elysees, and 
follow M. George Chedanne’s work with marvellous exacti- 
tude. It has been a well-set fashion to pooh-pooh American 
architecture perhaps, but when it has settled down from 
its vagaries into good sound well-proportioned work we 
shall doubtless be the first in England to give it hearty 
praise. There is, however, another side to the question, 
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and we read in “ Architecture ” as follows :—‘‘ It is rather 
the fashion to pooh-pooh the English work, but we have 
got toget over that. One of the things to be admitted is 
that they have mastered the art of making an honest 
perspective, and they do not seem to want to lie about 
things.” This is pleasant reading, and further on, tlıe 
writer says :—“ Another feature is they succeed in getting 
light into their interiors, a little ‘utilitarian,’ matter which 
is often treated with fine contempt.  Altogether these 
Englishmen improve upon acquaintance, and their study 


is profitable !” 


One hundred guineas premium is offered by the British 
Charrier Wood Carving Company, Limited (49, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C.), for the best design for the interior of a room 
(reception room, library, or entrance hall) showing the 
best application of the company’s carving given in their 
catalogue and samples. Professor Aitchison, R.A., will 
act as assessor, and the award will be made in accord with 
his decision. Unsuccessful designs will be returned to 
their respective authors, if not purchased. 


THE name of the proposed recipient of the R.I.B.A. Gold 
Medal for the present year is to be announced at the 


institute meeting on the 5th prox. 


AT a meeting of the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
held on the 23rd inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected members: Messrs. John Knox Vinycomb, G. 
Hamilton, G. F. Beckett, and John Donohoe. Sir Charles 


Cameron afterwards delivered a lecture on ‘Sanitation in 


Tenement Dwellings.” 


Tue following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society of Oil Painters at last week’s meeting of the 
society: Mr. G. Spencer Watson, Mr. W. Lee Hankey, 
R.I., Mr. R. G. Hutchison, Mr. G. Sheridan Knowles, 
R.I., Mr. Е. Stuart Richardson, R.I., and Mr. Н. Hughes- 


Stanton. 


Тнв members of the Royal Academy were entertained to 
a banquet by the Fishmongers’ Company on the 18th inst. 
As far as the subject of art was concerned, the after-dinner 
speeches were most uninteresting. Sir E. J. Poynter 
hoped British art would be well represented at the Paris 
Exhibition, and assured those who might be able and will- 
ing to lend works that they need fear no risks of damage 


to such. 


THE Provisional Committee of the new Church Crafts 
League, to the formation of which we referred the other 
week, and which has the same objects as the Clergy and 
Artists’ Association, but on a broader basis, consists of the 
following : The Bishop of Rochester, Sir W. В. 
Richmond, R.A., Canon Scott Holland, Canon Rhodes 
Bristow, Mr. Henry Holiday, Mr. W. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A., Canon Gore, Mr. Conrad Dressler, Mr. A. G. 
Walker, Rev. Percy Dearmer, Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
Hon. Mabel de Grey, Miss M. Lowndes, and Miss Emily 
Ford. Persons wishing to join the league should write to 
the hon. secretary at Leighton House, 2, Holland Park 


Road, Kensington. 


THE recently appointed consulting architect to the Govern- 
ment of Assam, Mr. W. Arundell, M.S.A., served his 
articles with the late Mr. J. N. Brown, of Norwich, and 
for some years was in the office of Mr. Basil Champneys, 
before going out to India. His connection with the 
Society of Architects dates from its earliest commence- 
ment in 1884. He served on the council from June, 1886, 
till November, 1887, when he resigned upon leaving this 
country for India, where he has been engaged in designing 
railway buildings, and in railway engineering generally, 
for the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka, the East Coast, the East 
Indian, and the Assam-Bengal Railways. The latter he 
now leaves for independent practice in Calcutta. Through- 
out this time he has designed and superintended the 
erection of many and various other buildings in Umballa, 
Rawalpindi, Delhi, Calcutta; and in Shillong, where all 
the buildings were totally destroyed by the earthquake of 
June 12th, 1897, there will shortly be a new Government 
House, church, many public offices and private houses 


from his designs. 


A PICTURE of the Annunciation by an artist of the early 
Italian school was sold at Messrs. Christie’s on Saturday 
last for 550 guineas. The picture had been purchased 
privately some years ago from Signor Bardini, of Florence. 
At the same time and place a picture by T. Faed, R.A, 
entitled ** The Irish Orange Girl," was disposed of for 220 


guineas. 


Tue President of the Local Government Board has ap- 
pointed Mr. William Henry Power, F. R.S.—the assistant 
medical officer and medical inspector for general sani- 
tary purposes of the Board—to the office of medical officer 
of the Board, in the room of the late Sir Richard Thorne 
Thorne K.C.B. Dr. H. Franklin Parsons has been 
appointed assistant medical officer and medical inspector 
for general sanitary purposes, and Dr. R. Bruce Low has 
been appointed an assistant medical officer of the Board. 


We have already, in a previous issue, given the two or 
three most salient points of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the London Water Supply, which was issued 
on Monday. The first and principal point is the unanimous 
agreement of the Commission in favour of buying up the 
metropolitan water companies. Thisis at least one important 
step gained. That the whole of London's water supply 
should be in the hands of one central authority has been long 
recognised as a necessary preliminary to the provision of an 
improved and increased supply. As to the terms of 
purchase and the constitution of the proposed central 
authority, no doubt, a good deal more will have to be said. 
Arbitration upon the terms of compulsory purchase under 
the Land Clauses Act is an extravagant mode of pro- 
cedure, to say the least. Then the idea of forming a 
permanent Water Board—of not more than 30 members, 
drawn from the London County Council, 10 members; the 
Conservators of tbe Thames, four members; the County 
Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Hertford, and Kent, 
two members each ; the Lea Conservancy Board, and the 
Town Council of West Ham, two members each, with 
chairman and vice-chairman to be appointed by the Local 
Government Board—is one which will be sure to meet with 
considerable opposition, as adding unnecessarily to the 
already very numerous authorities in London. Another 
large question to be yet fought out will be as to the Com- 
mission's recommendation that the Thames shall be con- 
tinued as the source for the future development of the 
metropolitan water supply. Such development of this 
existing source, it is contended, will suffice for another 40 
years. This is, comparatively speaking, a very short time 
indeed to look ahead in such an undertaking as this. 
And the Commission don’t tell us what is to happen at the 
end of that period. Which is unkind of them! 


Tue London County Council have asked the Corporation 
to co-operate with them in their endeavour to secure the 
preservation—on account of its historica] importance—of 
the house No. 17, Fleet Street, and to contribute towards 
the purchase of the freehold. The Corporation have 
agreed to give £2,500 from their own funds on the under- 
standing that the entire building is set back to the general 
line of the street improvement, and the decorated room 
preserved for the public benefit. 


Dr. PRIESTLEY, medical officer of health to the Lambeth 
Vestry, in a report just presented to that body discusses 
the housing problem. He thinks that the usually 
approved and adopted method of procedure is on wrong 
lines altogether. He considers that the wholesale dis- 
placement of persons over a large insanitary area ought to 
be avoided. Such action simply tends, in his opinion, to 
increase the congestion in other immediately neighbouring 

arts, which become rookeries, requiring, in their turn, to 
be dealt with. Inthis way the difficulty is not overcome, 
but simply transferred from one district to another, or 


from one house to another, and so the continuity of the 


vicious circle is ensured. What applies to Lambeth 
applies elsewhere. Surely it is better, urges the doctor, 
for the houses in which people live to be made habitable 
and sanitary than for such house to be closed and pulled 
down? Thisis the policy that has been adopted in 
Lambeth during the last few years with, he thinks, 
satisfactory results. The Vestry, having taken Dr. 
Priestley's report into consideration, have unanimously 
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approved the opinions expressed in it. We cannot 
ourselves say we agree with this let-be and reparation 
policy as one to be generally adopted. It may be possible 
In some cases to improve a small insanitary area by the 
adoption of strong compulsory measures in connection with 
the property owners, but this after all does but delay the 
undertaking of the inevitable greater work. And delays 
are not only dangerous in regard to sanitary work, but 
they are always very costly also. 


Іт is interesting to note that the total traffic receipts on 
the London County Council tramways south of the 
Thames for the year ended December 31st last amounted 
` 10 £439,310, against £431,352 in the year 1898, when the 
lines were in the, possession of the London Tramways 
Company. 


In the next Session of Parliament the Corporation of 
London are seeking to acquire the garden in the centre of 
Finsbury Circus, and to provide for its maintenance as an 
open space; to acquire by purchase Spitalfields Market 
from the present owners and trustees, and carry it on as a 
market, with the option hereafter of selling or leasing it to 
the new municipality of Whitechapel; to adopt the Baths 
and Washhouses Acts of the City, and to acquire land and 
raise money for the erection of such buildings; to construct 
a crematorium at the City of London Cemetery at Ilford; 
to construct and make in, over, or under any street in the 
City public service works for purposes of water, gas, tele- 
graphs, and telephones; and also to prevent the erection 
of buildings across the streets without their consent. 


THERE is to be a Romney exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries in May. The promoters are very hopeful of the 
prospects of securing the loan of sufficient works of the 
painter to make the exhibition an historical record. 


Or the twelve crosses erected by Edward J. to mark the 
places en route from Harby, in Nottinghamshire, to West- 
minster, where the corpse of Queen Eleanor rested at 
night during its long journey to the place of interment, 
only three remain, the one at Northampton, another at 
Geddington, near Kettering, and the third at Waltham. 
The best of these three is the one at Northampton, of 
which the one at Charing Cross is a copy, and it is good 
news to hear that this finely preserved relic of the 
thirteenth century is now formally entrusted to the care of 
the Northamptonshire County Council, the lord of the 
manor having gracefully waived all rightsin it. So nowit 
becomes, as it should be, national property, and will 
henceforth be, like other historic property, under duly 
constituted public control. 


oo Ea 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Ву К. BROWN, Jun. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE January meeting of the Boston Society of Archi-. 


tects, being the annual meeting, was well attended. 
The drawings of the buildings designed by Messrs. Pea- 
body & Stearns, and also those by Messrs. Shepley Rutan & 
Coolidge, for the Pan-American Exhibition of тоот, to be 
held at Buffalo, were exhibited. Mr. К. $. Peabody gave 
an interesting talk on this work, describing the first 
meeting of the various architects on the site, to discuss the 
general scheme, and afterwards the further progress. At 
a certain stage of the work all the architects met and criti- 
cised each other’s designs. The remarks were taken down 
verbatim, and a copy supplied to each architect after- 
wards, for consultation and reference in the further 
development of his design. The three buildings for horti- 
culture, the graphic arts, and forestry are in charge of 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. The area of the horticul- 
tural building 15 45,000 square feet ; the graphic arts and 
forestry buildings each cover 30,000 square feet, and are 
similar in design. 
In contrast to the Chicago Fair buildings, the Buffalo 
buildings will be coloured on the exterior. The framework 
is chiefly timber, with “staff” outside. In many cases 
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cotton brushed with linseed oil will be used in lieu of 
window glass. The roofs are of thin sheet iron, stamped 
to look like Spanish tile, the sheets of iron being dipped in 
red colour. The cheapest buildings will cost about 65 
cents per square foot of ground covered, and the more 
costly ones about 2 dollars per square foot. 

The sketch designs for many of the other buildings of 
Messrs. Green & Wicks, of Buffalo; Messrs. Babb, Cook & 
Willard of New York; Mr. Howard, and others, were 
exhibited by lantern slides. Many of these showed a 
Spanish Renaissancefeeling. Mr. Peabody said the work 
might be compared to designing stage scenery. As full. 
size models of what might be done in architecture, their 
сп он effect on the general public will be of great 
value. 


CO-OPERATION AND ARTISANS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Mr. J. P. Putnam, a Boston architect, read a paper 
recently before the Twentieth Century Club, giving a 
scheme for utilising unemployed labour in the erection of 
buildings by co-operative effort on the part of skilled 
artisans. 

There are various co-operative projects coming to the 
front, stimulated perhaps by the growth of trusts amongst 
the capitalistic class. The Berkshire Glass Works, whose 
window glass has been made since 1853, is now running as 
а co-operative company. 


ORNAMENTAL ABSURDITIES. 


In a recent number of the Architectural Review Mr. 
William R. Emerson severely criticises the ornamentation 
on many of the buildings in or near Copley Square. He 
condemned the terra-cotta panels on the exterior walls of 
the Art Museum, and the terra-cotta “ absurdities ” on the 
Boston Art Club building, which latter building was 
designed by himself! 

THE ART MUSEUM BUILDING. 

Nothing has yet been decided about the new building 
for the Art Museum. The trustees expect to receive 
enough money from the sale of the present property to pay 
for the new building, but, if not, an appeal would be 
necessary for additional funds. 

| EXHIBITIONS. 

The annual exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture at 
the Boston Art Club has just been opened. The works 
exhibited are of unusual excellence. 

Mr. Tissot's painting and drawings illustrating the life of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Land have been on exhibition 
tor several weeks in the Old Park Square Railroad 
Station. 

THE LATE BISHOP BROOKS, 

A portrait bust of the late Bishop Brooks was recently 
unveiled in Trinity Church. The bust, which is of marble, 
slightly tinted, was executed by Mr. D. С. French. 


Gorey 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COM- 
PETITION. 
DESIGN BY MESSRS. EDMUND WIMPERIS AND EAST. 
HIS interesting and able design would have resulted 
in an admirable building, but the plan arrangements 
did not find favour with the assessor, Mr. E. W. Mount- 
ford. We shall complete our illustration of the design 
next week. 


“ HOMESIDE,” WIMBLEDON. 
EDWARD. J. MAY, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 


WE now complete our illustration of this very pleasant 
house on Wimbledon Common. The circular-vaulted hall 
parlour is an excellent feature in the house, and from the 
end of it shown in our sketch a charming drawing-room 15 
entered. 

— em 


Tue Birmingham Corporation decided at their meeting 
on the 2nd inst. to extend the Woodcock Street baths at а 
cost of some £9,000. 
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Tae 
hn Cassidy, of Manchester. A series of portrait statues 


THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER. 


R. BASIL CHAMPNEYS, B.A., read a paper on 
this building, which he designed, and which was 
opened last October, before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday evening last. Mr. 
Champneys said that, being commissioned to prepare a 
plan, the author concluded that the type of building must 
correspond to some extent to that of a college library, and 
that the style most adapted to the idea, and likely to 
satisfy his client, was that of Mansfield College. There 
were, however, special requirements which college libraries 
do not include. A very large number of books were to be 
accommodated. There were to be two independent 
departments—one for reference books, the other for loan, 
involving two separate entrances. Three large rooms 
were to be provided, one specially large for the purposes 
of conference, and two smaller for ordinary committees ; 
rooms for the librarians in close communication with the 
principal library ; refreshment rooms for staff and visitors, 
with the necessary offices; rooms for unpacking, sorting, 
бс. ; а caretaker’s house, detached, but in close connection 
with the library ; accommodation for engines and dynamos 
for electric light, and basement for hot-water, warming, and 
stowage, and for the preservation of muniments, a large 
and important vestibule, and ample and imposing stair- 
case or staircases. The building to be as far as possible 
fireproof. 

The existence of ancient lights on almost all sides of the 
site dictated to a large extent the general conformation. 
As the position made it impossible that any but the 
steepest roof could be rendered visible, and there was no 
loss of architectural effect involved, timber roofs were 
omitted almost altogether. The stone banking was 
covered with concrete brought to a level and covered with 
asphalte. 

With a view to obtaining adequate daylight for the 
library itself, to avoid unnecessary interference with the 
rights of adjoining owners, and to secure quiet, the library 
was placed on the upper floor, some thirty feet from the 

avement level, and set back about twelve feet from the 

undary line at the sides. On the lower floor on either 
side a cloister or corridor, giving access to the ground floor 
rooms, occupies the remaining space, and is kept low, 
some nine feet internal height, so as to allow of ample 
windows above it for lighting the ground floor rooms, 
which are about twenty-one feet high. The whole of the 
front of the building is occupied by a spacious vaulted 
vestibule, the ceiling being carried on shafts. 

The library consists of a central corridor 20 ft. wide 
and 125 ft. long, terminating in an apse, together giving 
an extreme length of 148 ft. The central hall is 44 ft. 
from the floor to the vaulted ceiling, and is throughout 
groined in stone. It is divided into eight bays, one of 
which is on one side occupied by the main entrance, whilst 
the rest open into reading recesses. On this floor there 
are fifteen recesses, occupied by bookcases. Two stair- 
cases, one at either end of the main library, lead from the 
lower to the upper floor. The reading spaces on both 
floors have bay windows ; on the lower floor their ceilings 
are of oak ribs and modelled plaster; on the upper floor 
they are vaulted. 

Adjoining the caretaker’s house, which is separated 
from, but in immediate connection with, the main build- 
ing, is a spiral staircase, which leads to all the floors of 
the main building, and under the house are the boilers and 
furnace for the hot-water warming. The material used is 
mainly stone from quarries near Penrith. That used for 
the interior throughout is shawk, a stone that varies in 
colour from grey to a delicate tone of red. Much care has 
been used in the distribution of the tints, which are for 
the most part banded in an irregular combination. Many 
of the stones show both colours in a mottled form, and 
serve to bring the tints together. As towards the com- 
pletion of the building it proved impossible to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of mottled stone, the main vaulting of 
the library had to be built in a way that gave a more 
banded effect than was originally contemplated. 

Appropriate carvings decorate the several parts of the 
exterior of the building. Facing the main doorway is a 
symbolical group, carved in the stone employed through- 
out the interior of the building. The sculptor was Mr. 


о 
(0 Mr. Robert Bridgman, of Lichfield, has been designed 
and arranged so as to represent many of the most eminent 
men of different countries and ages in the several depart- 
ments of literature, science and art. These are placed for 


the most part in pairs, marking both correspondences and 
The statues, 


contrasts in character and achievement. 
twenty in number, are ranged in niches along the gallery 
front. They are supplemented by a series of pictured 
effigies in the two stained-glass windows, designed and 
wrought by Mr. C. E. Kempe, each window containing 
twenty figures, taken, wherever possible, from con- 
temporary portraits. The great north window is sym- 
bolical of theology; the south window represents literature 
and art. The main design of the library, in its bearing 
upon philosophy, ethics, and intellectual culture, is 
further illustrated by a series of Latin mottoes, carved on 
ribbon scrolls between the windows of the clerestory, a 
printer’s device being below each motto. The fronts of 
the bookcases consist of very large sheets of plate-glass 
(9 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft.) contained іп guumetal frames. The 
exclusion of dust is provided for by rolls of velvet made 
elastic by the insertion of wool, which, when the doors 
are closed, are pressed between the door and a fillet. 


THE DOME AS THE BASIS OF AN 
ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEM.* 

By ARTHUR BOLTON. 

(Continued from page 53.) 
N a domical church the problem of adjusting nave and 
dome is complicated by the necessity of avoiding too great 
a contrast of height, for, whilst ın a dome pure and simple 
the whole of the surroundings are merely subordinated to a 
grand effect of space and height, the domical church by its 
length upsets the balance and destroys that special effect. 

Given a long nave with one or two domes in its length, 
the resulting vista down the church presents serious gaps, 
due to their height, and to remedy this defect a complete 
change of character was brought about. The drum of the 
dome is first given up, then its section is lowered to a 
saucer shape, and finally it is amalgamated with its en- 
closing arches. This last process is based on the principle 
that every plane section of a sphere is circular, con- 
sequently the dome is no longer bounded by the enclosiug 
square on plan, but these four arches are really sections 
through a dome of much greater diameter. We might say 
that the dome springs with the enclosing arches, and that 
the pendentives are abolished, being now, in fact, portions 
of the sphere itself. This particular process of domical 
treatment we propose to identify throughout as “the sur- 
face vault," being a term expressing something of its 
special effect. 

By this method a great reduction in height is secured, 
whilst the domical principle remains, and the effect is per- 
haps more characteristic than if, pendentives proper being 
retained, a segmental saucer be sprung from the crowns of 
the enclosing arches, which is the only other way of securing 
a similar result. 

This absorbing of the dome as a system may be usefully 
connected in idea with that characteristic of Roman plans, 
wherein walls of immense thickness seem to have had dug 
out of them the minor features of their exedras and 
recesses. We shal! return to this point later on when 
dealing with St. Andrea at Mantua: here we wish 
only to draw attention to the analogous way in which 
the timid openings in the square piers of a Byzantine 
church, such as St. Mark's at Venice, are transformed 
into the minor compartments of the five-dome plan. 
In this there was a principle capable of expansion, for the 
domeisthen carried on open piers related in covering toitself, 
like parts of a completely domical structure; as under the 
Gothic system the cross-vaulted bay of the aisle responds 
to the wider and loftier compartment of the nave. This шау 
be said to be a departure of greater promise than that 
shown in the early form of dome church, as St. Andrea 
at Mantua, where the plan is that of a dome supported 
on the barrel vaults of nave and transept, whose length 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on the sath inst. 
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is simply destructive of the main feature to which they 
are intended to belong. It was an advance in one Way 
to place the Pantheon on to a vaulted hall of equal 
scale, but it was also spoiling both. It is a greater step 
to bring both into harmony, and this it was the main 
effort of the Renaissance architects to accomplish. | 

The problem, then, of the domical church is this relation 
of space and length, and it has been partially solved by a 
reduction in height. This wasa gradual process owing 
to Gothic influences, and to a desire, now and again pre- 
dominating, to obtain a commanding external effect. As 
regards the interior even, it may be ccnceded that the 
dome reduced to a surface vault, drumless and penden- 
tiveless, loses something of its character ; but the gain lies 
in the binding together of the parts, so that the great 
arches are of the dome, and the dome of the whole church, 
whilst by the introduction of minor domed compartments 
scale is obtained, and the general system begins to ap- 
proach the harmony of the Gothic scheme, | 

It is not pretended that the forms described were new, 
as they may be found in Roman and Byzantine buildings ; 
but that does not detract from the value of the work of 
the Renaissance architects, who were attempting to fuse 
them into a new system. | NO 

Moreover, Renaissance art, being essentially individual, 
examples cannot be followed out in that sequence which 
we may find іп mediaeval architecture; but, though some 
type may appear in advance, or be carried out with a 
knowledge and certainty beyond that of a work of almost 
the same date, still a general tendency can be traced with 
sufficient clearness, and may be followed up with ad- 
vantage. 

Many of the forms and features described may be traced, 
often crudely, in the studies of the first architects of St. 
Peter’s, as displayed in Baron Geymuller’s book on that 
subject, thus Antonio Sangallo’s “Study for a Nave” 
shows a treatment of domes on the surface-vault plan 
which is highly interesting. 

One may, however, suggest a caution not to look at such 
sketches too much in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
or we may be attributing to their authors a more advanced 
skill than their work would have displayed, had it been 
executed, 


Tyre I.—Tue Domicat CHURCH. 


We enter then upon the consideration of our first type, 
that of churches more or less completely designed on a 
domical system, after having cleared the ground ‘by the 
foregoing preliminary consideration of some of the elements 
of domical architecture. 

Our first example, the church of St. Andrea at Mantua, 
begun by Alberti, in 1472, 1s remarkable in the history 
of art as the first modern church with a dome. 

The reason, however, for including it in this place is 
that its system of enormous walls, within which chapels 
are, as it were, dug out, brings it into relation with the plan 
of carrying domes on Pierced square masses, which has 
been already discussed. For, if we imagine the tinted 
Squares placed the square of the nave apart and then 
opened up, we have the plan of St. Salvatore Church. 

In St. Andrea the side Chapels are arched over below 
the entablature, which carries a continuous barrel vault, 
and the tinted squares, having only small doors of access, 
form no part of the internal effect. They are thus waste 
space in fact, whilst preventing any circulation outside the 
These compartments, moreover, must be as high 
as the chapels themselves between, unless a minor gallery 
were arranged over them, somewhatas in the Jesuit church 
at Rome. 
| f le that the plan 
is eminently one awaiting expansion, and that it possesses 
a high value as an originating work. 

St. Andrea is a church, moreover, which must be seen 


‚ The Carmine Church at Florence, although the nave 
IS late in date, being rebuilt in 1771, and not important 


from the point of view of domical design, is an instance of 
a similar but reduced treatment of thick walls and a single 
nave. 

The supports in this case are smaller, and the chapels 
are made perhaps more useful in the general effect by their 
half-dome heads carrying up the eye to the main vault. 

The esthetic difficulty of the Single-span church is the 
tendency of the walls to lean outwards in appearance, and 
the partiality of the Gothic builders for arcades has been 
ascribed to a perception on their Part of the correcting 
influence of curving lines. 

Consequently the treatment in this instance is a good 
example of what may be done in such cases, whilst the 
alternation of solid and void in good proportion is the 
probable explanation of the appearance of great size which 
this nave possesses. 

St. Giovanni Battista, Pesaro (1540, С. and В. Genga), 
shows the other plan of internal buttressing, The 
well-known church of the Redentore, Venice (1576, Pal- 
ladio) has practically this plan, but masked by the use of 
the revived orders, the side chapels becoming the deep 
arches of a Roman arcade from the Coliseum. 

This digression on the simpler problem of the one-span 
church has its use in that our first type, the “ domical 
church,” is a derivative of the large hall, without, how- 
ever, reaching a stage of greater development until, by the 
formation of aisles, the problem becomes more complex. 
It is the call to adapt the dome and the traditional church 
plan that is responsible for the more interesting attempts 
that followed. There are in Italy and elsewhere a number 
of Renaissance interiors of the normal Latin-cross plan 
without aisles, which most often are replaced by side 
chapel recesses. Such examples, though possessing a 
dome at the crossing, are not domical churches proper, 
but from them there is a development, perhaps best illus- 
trated in Rome itself, in which these side chapels are 
enlarged to squares, and carried up for separate domical 
treatment, as in the Church of the St. Apostoli (1702-24, 
Fontana). Remarkable effects of lighting can be obtained 
where these compartments are top-lit, but the general 
unity of the interior is broken up by such semi-isolated 
features. 

The great height of the bays of the side aisles of the 
nave of St. Peter’s (1606-12, Carlo Maderna) shows an 
approach to this idea. 

The plan of St. Carlo in the Corso 
Martino Lunghi) is as though 
were thrown together to form a wide aisle in front of the 
usual chapel recesses, the passage way being carried right 
round the semi-circle of the apse. 
ment is separated by bays the width of the arcade piers, 
and in working round the apse the cupolas become oval 
in plan, whilst the Separating 
ating. 

As is well known, the application of the dome solves in 
the easiest way some of the Problems of chevet vault. 
ing. 

It is worth while to mention this example, when con- 
sidering the subject of domical churches, because the wide 
aisle has been a subject of experiment in modern work, 


well utilised in such a type of interior. 

The aisle question will be found to exclude large batches 
of oma examples of more than one period and 
style. | 

The fourth example, St. 
menced on a scheme by G 
1506, was carried on and completed by Pietro and 
Tullio Lombardo in ı 534. It 
important of 
of the dome, 
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Giovanni Crisostomo (1497-1504 by Moro Lombardo), or 
have cupolas sprung from a string over the arches, as in 
St. Salvatore. These piers are the key to the whole 
interior, as a definite relation should exist between them 
and the main dome, both in scale of plan and in height of 
section. This is a consideration further dealt with in the 
second part dealing with the five-dome plan. 

St. Salvatore, though a small church, is remarkabie for 
structural harmony and elegance, due probably to the 
almost exclusive use of the dome as the covering agent. 

This church is supposed to have exerted considerable 
influence on our next example, St. Giustina at Padua, 
the model for which, by Alessandro Leopardi, was accepted 
in 1521.* On his death, in the latter half of 1522 ог the 
beginning of 1523, the work was continued, but it seems 
likely that changes, at any rate in the detail, were made. 
Andrea Morone, engineer, who was appointed in 1532, is 
responsible for the upper parts. There is a heavy and 
clumsy character about the work, especially in the covering, 
which it is difficult to associate with the architect of the 
Colleoni pedestal, and the mast standards of the Piazza 
at Venice, also works by Leopardi. 

It would seem as if the scheme of St. Giustina had been 
biassed by the designs for St. Peter’s, founded in 1506 ; as 
though it were a compromise between the development 
proceeding in Venice and the more grandiose ideas 
current in Rome. 

The defect of the Paduan church is that its length 
is obtained by the crude device of repeating the 
main dome three times down the nave, of the same dia- 
meter, but very much lower in height. The nave domes 
are divided from each other only by a single pier with 
narrow arch band. This pier is buttressed by an arcade 
across the aisle, and has the eflect of a mere partition wall, 
whilst the central dome, though of equal span, has a com- 
pound pier and ample width of barrel vault to rest upon. 
This is an inadmissible distribution of the supports from 
an artistic point of view, the nave appearing too light in 
constructive effect, whilst the crossing seems clumsy. There 
is, in fact, a want of unity in the plan, which may be broken 
into two portions. 

The five-dome treatment of the crossing resembles that 
of St. Maria Campagna, in that the four minor domes are 
shown outside, the resulting height producing internally 
a most well-like effect. | 

This church is notable in that it possesses some degree 
of external character. The west facade is still in the rough, 
but the nave outside is treated in what may have been the 
style of the Roman Therma, and being in simple brick- 
work is not ineffective, presenting perhaps an idea of what 
those great Roman buildings may have looked like, suppos- 
ing that they were left unplastered. 

The Church of the Benedictines, St. Nicola Catania, is on 
very similar lines to St. Giustina, but is better worked out 
in detail. The division between the two domed bays of 
the nave is here much strengthened, whilst the single 
instead of double setting out of the side chapel is more 
in harmony with the scheme of the plan. This example 
is on a great scale, about 350 ft. by 210 ft., producing a 
striking internal effect.with some perspective capabilities. 
Built 1558 to 1578 by P. Valeriano of Catania, it was 
restored on the old lines after an earthquake a century later 
by Gian Battista Contini. 

The Duomo at Ferrara is an old building modernised to 
the design of F. Mazzarelli in 1637 and carried on from 1711- 
1728. It displays several features which illustrate the study 
upon which we are engaged. At once more complex and 
interesting than the other examples, built on an oblong 

site, lit almost exclusively from a clerestory, this building 
affords an instance of what may be done with a town 
church on an ordinary plot. | 

There are three internal transepts, each marked by a 
dome, the intervening blocks being treated on the Gothic 
plan of oblong bays in the nave and squares in the aisles. 
There is, however, a minor difference in the setting out, 
for a kind of lateral perspective bas been obtained in the 
plan of the piers, such as may be seen in Bramante's 
architectural background to Raphael's fresco of the School 


of Athens,f but which has not, as far as the author is 
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* Osvaldo Parletti. 


„t Usually considered to rep:esent Bramante's ideas for a St. Peter's, 
with a nave on the basis of a Latin-cross plan. 
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aware, been realised elsewhere. It is an effect especially 
suitable in a Renaissance church, on account of the 
stability that it suggests, preventing too many cross views, 
as well as that slender pillar effect which distinguishes a 
Gothic interior. 

That the last point is a danger to be avoided in 
Renaissance churches may be seen in the earliest 
examples, as St. Agostino at Rome, the cathedral at 
Pienza, &c. 

In such early instances the Gothic plan is merely 
clothed in classic detail, as in the piers, which become 
four pilasters back to back, of inordinate proportion, in 
spite of the use of pedestals, owing to the attempt to reach 
up to the cross-vaulting at the usual level of a mediaeval 
interior. Such an effort is not aided by the small rise of a 
round arch, as compared with that of the pointed form. 

Returning to the consideration of the plan before us, an 
explanation may be due to the reader who is at home in 
vaulting problems, and may be wondering how those 
oblong nave bays are ceiled. The groins are not ellipses, 
nor do they twist, but the covering is circular barrel 
vaulting with intersections for the windows, the wall 
arches being run on to the main vault at the crown level, 
or nearly so; the half groins, however, are not in one 
plane, as the halves of a diagonal rib would be, the 
junction being concealed by the decoration. These wall 
arches, moreover, are sprung high up off the vault itself. 

Undoubtedly this is rather a trick, but, when one 
remembers the difficulties of roofing such oblongs with 
round arch vaulting, one can only be amused at the 
ingenuity displayed. 

The aisles, it will be seen, are domed with surface vaults, 
adding much to the sense of apparent stability in this 
church. 

The lighting of the building is remarkable, proceeding 
almost entirely from the intervening blocks on their three 
sides, through a clerestory over the aisle, the domes being 
windowless, with a very good effect as regards the light 
and shade of the interior. 

Unlike many examples, this of Ferrara has the advan- 
tage of conforming to the doctrinaire rule that the dome 
marks a resting-place, for here each distinguishes a tran- 
sept, and is also a point from which seven altars are 
visible at once, being an effect sometimes arrived at in 
modern Roman Catholic churches, as in the crypt of the 
Sacré-Cœur at Montmartre. The lines of sight laid down 
on the plan show that this result is obtained by an atten- 
tion to cross views not common in Renaissance interiors. 

The question, however, of the impolicy of using domes 
at other than points of rest is really one of vista, it being 
assumed to be unpleasing to look down a series of domes ; 
that is to say, it is the structural question of the dome 
section, for whilst domes of the pendentive and drum types 
are apt, by rising high above the enclosing arches, to 
make awkward gaps in the line of the covering, saucer 
domes and surface vaults are not so open to objection, 
being lower in section and more in harmony with the 
arches that contain them. 

Undoubtedly, however, the question of vista is of the 
greatest importance. For instance, in this very example, 
on looking down the length of the nave, the three domes, 
or rather the two beyond us, occurring after the cross 
vaulting between, tend to leave the end arches of each 
block without apparent support. This effect occurs also 
in Gothic cathedrals whose crossing carries a lantern. In 
the latter case a remedy has sometimes been found in 
vaulting the crossing level with choir and nave, which, of 
course, at once extinguishesthe problem. In this instance 
the use of saucer domes or surface vaults for these tran- 
sept domes would have removed the effect of the gaps to 
a large degree. у 

Considerations of vista are also a reason for the level 
ridges of an English Gothic vault, in that tbe effect of 
lengtb is best produced by providing a line for the eye to 
travel along, and that of the vault crown is one of those 
most naturally followed. In wooden-roofed interiors, 
ridge rib and purlins effect the same object. 

Ribs are not at first sight a promising idea in connec- 
tion with domes, though there are cases where the use of 
strongly marked ribs, as in St. Maria di Gradi Viterbo 
(1740, Salvio Niccolo) carried up from the angles of an 
irregular octagon or other form on which the dome rests, 
still leaves something of the special dome effect, such as 
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might not be entirely lost if a system of wide bands down 
the centre were used, leaving circles to occupy the spaces 
at the sides.* 

The introduction, however, of all ribs in domes, whilst 
producing often a ceiling of powerful effect, seems to 
destroy those special qualities of the sphere as a covering, 
which count for so much in the attractiveness of the dome 
as an architectural feature. 

From the point of view of а domical church there is a 
certain imperfection in combining, as in this example, 
domes with cross vaults, one being a surface and the other 
a line treatment. St. Paul’s presents a clever compromise 
in this respect, as in the nave the oblong bays are covered 
by saucer domes which rest on the cross arches at the 
ends, whilst on the sides they are supported by the groins 
of an interpenetrated cylinder. Тһе defect, however, 
follows that the sides appear insufficiently supported by 
the thin line of the groin, as compared with the ends 


carried on the strong cross arches. The wreath band at ` 


the base of the saucer dome, whilst exaggerating the point, 
seems required to emphasise the cupola form. 

A glance at the plan, however, of our example shows 
that the two cross-vaulted bays of the intervening blocks 
between the transepts could very well be treated as one 
composition, either domed with a saucer or covered 
with a barrel vault. Of this there is an instance 
ın the Badia di St. Flora at Arezz) [1550 (?), 
Vasari], in which the treatment below the vault is as a 
Palladıan bay of two free columns and a central arched 
opening carrying a small oval dome across the aisle. 
Emphasis is thus given to a side altar. The tendency to 
setting out in square bays, in domical work, is directly 
manifested in the greater harmony of the Badia scheme. 

We shall conclude this part of our essay, dealing with 
Type I., the Domical Church, by a reference to St. 
Fedele, at Milan (1569-79, Pellegrino Pellegrini). 
This is an instance of the application of the surface 
vault and a single-span nave, bringing this example 
into comparison with those of St. Andrea and the 
Carmine, with which we started. It illustrates also how 
in the Later Renaissance a treatment of columns as orders 
on stricter Roman lines was attempted. In this case the 
columns of the main order are used as vaulting shafts, as 
іп the Therma, though with closer adherence to rule than 
propably distinguished the works of the Romans them- 
se ves. ! 

We тау consider this example as the model of the 
Madeleine, at Paris, though the covering in that case is by 
pendentives and top-lit domes. 

Aisles in this type can be obtained by bringing out the 
order free from the side wall, and covering the passage by 
a barrel vault from column to column, as in St. Quirico, 
Siena. A good abutment is thus obtained where the side 
walls are thin. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRADE NOTES. 
To new addition to Paisley police building has been 
„ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting 
ventilators, supplied by thesole makers, Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


In the erection of the new stables for Mr. Marshall, at 
Dobbie’s Loan, Glasgow (Mr. L. В. Buik, of Glasgow, 
architect), great care has been taken to make the ventila. 
tion thoroughly efficient, the work being carried out by 
means of the new ‘‘natural exhaust” ridge ventilator, 
supplied by the sole makers, the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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THE annual dinner of the staff of Joseph Е. Ebner, 150, 
Old Street, E.C., was held on Saturday, the zoth inst., at 
the Holborn Restaurant. The evening was very agreeably 
spent, the programme consisting of songs and instrumental 


e French Gothic vaults, where treated with English ridge ribs, 
produce a somewhat wavy effect owing to the rise and fall of the ridge, 
although this is not зо noticeable as might be expected. 
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music by the members of the staff. The principal feature 
of the evening was the presentation to Mr. Ebner by 
the staff of a silver inkstand and pair of silver candle- 
sticks, accompanied by an illuminated address in com- 
memoration of his having completed 25 years in business, 


nn 


JOTTINGS. 


HE governors of the Robert Browning Settlement, at 
Walworth, have purchased a site facing the Walworth 
Road, on which it is proposed to build a club-house for the 
use of the members. The cost of the land is about 


£ 5,000. 


SIR Joun BRUNNER, M.P., presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Winnington (Northwich) Recreation Club 
the other evening, announced that Dr. Mond and himself 
had agreed to spend £5,400 on a new pavilion, the 
erection of which had been commenced, and which would 
be presented to the club. The firm of Brunner, Mond & 
Co. also undertook to add to the pavilion a great hall, &c., 
at a cost of about £3,000. They also gave the site. 


Тне Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels at their 
last meeting made grants of £1,000 for the Church of St. 
Augustine, New Found Pool, near Leicester, and £250 
for the Church of the Resurrection, Eastleigh, Hants. 


Mrs. Cox, widow of the late Mr. Robert Cox, M.P., has 
offered the sum of £2,000 to the University of Edinburgh, 
to be applied to the building of a room or rooms for prac- 
tical physiology, to be called the Hughes Bennett Labora- 
tory of Physiological Research, as a memorial of her 
father, who was for 26 years professor of the institutes of 
medicine and of clinical medicine in the University. 


THE monument which is to be put up in Darmstadt by the 
women of the Grand Duchy of Hesse in memory of the 
late Grand Duchess Alice is an obelisk, which is surrounded 
by three female figures, and has in front a relief portrait of 
the late princess. This design was chosen and approved 
by the present Grand Duke of Hesse, and is to be carried 
out by Professor Habich, of Darmstadt. 


Тнк Huddersfield Town Council at their meeting on 
Wednesday last voted Mr. Edward A. Harman, M.I.C E., 
the gas engineer, an increase of salary of £100 per annum, 
from January 1st, this year, with an additional £100 10- 
crease on January Ist, 1901. 


Ir is announced that Mr. W. P. Hartley, jam manufac- 
türer, Aintree, has intimated his intention to give Z 12,000 
to build and equip a botanical laboratory at University 
College, Liverpool, in connection with the botanical 


school. 


COMPETITION. 


PREMIUM - - - ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


HE BRITISH CHARRIER WOOD CARVING 

COMPANY, Lro., will pay the above premium 

for a design for the Interior of a room (Reception room, 

Library, or Entrance Hall, at the Designers' option), 

showing the best application of the Company's Carving, 
given in their Catalogue and Samples. 

PROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., Ex-President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, bas kindly 
consented to act as Ássessor, and upon his award the 
money will be paid. 

Conditions of the Competition can be obtained on 
application to the Company's offices, 49, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C. 

Unsuccessful designs will be returned or purchased 
by arrangement with the designers. 


LE 
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“WITHIN THE MEANING OF THE ACT." 


THE difficulty of legally interpreting the application of 
T the various clauses in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, has perhaps been greater in regard to building 
trades operatives than any other class of workmen. And, 
as a consequence, the results are oftentimes ridiculous and 
obviously beside the mark, For instance, it seems 
almost an absurdity to witness the strenuous legal 
arguments which attempt to prove the definitions 
contained in the Act to be no definitions at all, or to show 
that things called by a certain name are in reality some- 
thing quite different. What is meant by the terms 
* construction " or “гераіг”? To the architect or builder 
the definition of the terms is capable of very simple inter- 
pretation; but when the lawyer gets hold of them and 
applies them to the facts of the case before him he is able, 
by the subtlety of legal argument, to invest them with a 
mystery of difficulty which would never occur to the 
ordinary reader of the terms. There is a construction 
which is of the nature of repair, and there is a repair 
which is merely a renovation, and thus is opened up a wide 
field for legal argument or quibble. There certainly seems 
to be a greater lack of specific definition of terms in this 
1897 Act than usual, and so the way to compensation 
through its medium is full of legal difficulties, and the 
result uncertain from the beginning. 

An excellent and instructive illustration of the difficulty 
of discovering a legal interpretation of the terms used in 
the Act is afforded in the appeal case of Maud v. Brook, 
decided in the Court of Appeal on Saturday last. In this 
case the defendant appealed from an award of £296 com- 
pensation, made by the judge in the Leeds County Court, 
in respect to a workman who, whilst engaged in following 
his occupation as a plasterer, was killed by falling over 
from the top landing of a staircase, there being then no 
protecting banisters. It was contended at the county 
court on behalf of the defendant that there was nothing 
being constructed or repaired by means of a scaffolding ; 
that the trestles and boards did not constitute a scaffold- 
ing; that the building was complete, the roof being on; 
and that plastering was not part of the construction of 
a house. The county court judge held, however, that 
the plastering of the walls and ceilings of the unfinished 
house was part of its construction, and that the arrange- 
ment of trestles and boards, although inside the house, 
was a ''scaffolding" within the Act. And further, he 
decided that, although the man was not using the scaflold- 
ing himself, and did not fall from it, yet he died. from 
injury by accident arising out of, and in the course of, 
his employment in a building exceeding 3o ft. in height 
(which was not contested) which was being constructed 
by means of a scaffolding, and that his widow was entitled 
to compensation. и d 

The whole of the arguments in the hearing of the appeal 
turned upon the definition of the term “ scaffolding.” The 
question of construction was allowed by counsel for the 
appellant to be one of fact for the judge in each case, and 
therefore it was not contended that plastering could not be 
construction. What was contended, however, was that 
the building was not being constructed by means ofa 
‘‹ scaffoldmg." Two trestles and a board across the top 
could not, maintained appellant's counsel, be regarded as 
a scaffold within the meaning of the Act. “ Scaffolding,” 
using the word in its ordinary and popular sense, was, 
urged the counsel, a structure of poles, uprights, boards, 
&c., fastened together, the kind of scaffolding adequate to 
dealing with the consiruction, repair, or demolition of a 
building exceeding 30 ft. in height asa whole. - > 

But if plastering is allowed to be part and parcel of the 
construction of a building, then some sort of scaffolding 
must be permitted, and such scaffolding could not be of the 
dimensions or character as that used for the building up of 
the walls. What more ordinary or more useful form of 
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scaffold then could be adopted for the plasterers’ work 
than the trestles and board arrangement? It seems reason- 
able enough on the face of it to sáy that the work upon 
which the man was engaged in this case; when һе met his 
death, was construction by means of a scaffold. o 

But legal judgments are always interesting, if a bit 
curious, and in this case the fact that the appeal was dis- 
missed by a majority (Lords Justices A. L, Smith and 
Rigby), the dissenting judge being Lord Justice Collins, 
gives some additional importance to the decision of the 
Court. Lord Justice Smith in ‘giving judgment pointed 
out that that Court had always refused to give a definition 
of the word “ scaffolding.” The Court could only say in 
each case whether there was any evidence to entitle the 
county court judge to find that the arrangement 
was a scaffolding. There was nothing in the Act, 
he said, requiring the: scaffolding to -bë - one 
composed of poles and supports. Therefore he could 
not say that there was no evidence to justify the county 
court judge in finding that this arrangement was a scaffold- 
ing. A good many examples of possibly ridiculous results 
from so holding were, he remarked, put in the argu- 
ment. All he could say was that in his experience of con- 
struing the Act during the last year and a quarter there 
had been some apparently ridiculous results following 
from the language used in the Act. But there was the 
Act. In his opinion the appeal should be dismissed. 
Lord Justice Rigby concurred in this decision, remarking 
that in his opinion in construing the Act they were not at 
liberty to confine the word “ scaffolding ” to the most usual 
form of scaffolding. A thing might be a scaffolding though 
no poles were used in it. 

In the opinion of Lord Justice Collins, however, it was 
not a question of pure fact. He thought the Court must 
accept the responsibility of giving some guidance as to 
what would come within the word “ scaffolding " without 
attempting to define its exact meaning. Lord Justice 
Collins then proceeded to refer to the cases of Wood v. 
Walsh and Hoddinott v. Newton, Chambers & Co., where 
different kinds of stages were «used for the workmen to 
stand upon. He thought the result of holding this arrange- 
ment of trestles and boards to be a scaffolding would 
be strange indeed. It was admitted that the decision 
would cover the case of a workman employed on the build- 
ing away from the scaffolding. It must follow that if a 
house was completed except the inside plastering, and if 
only one plasterer was on a board placed upon two 
trestles finishing the plastering of a room, another work- 
man, who stumbled when going upstairs and was injured, 
could claim compensation under the Act. That would be 
a strange result. | z 

And that is actually the result in this case. The man 
was killed, not by falling from the scaffold, but by falling 
down the staircase. Yet it was necessary to prove that he 
had been employed in the work of construction by means 
of a scaffold, although the scaffold had nothing-to do with 
the man’s death! And upon the different views taken by 
the individual judges of the legal interpretation of the 
term “ scaffold,” as applied to certain cases and circum- 
stances, depends the issue, even though it may be, as Lord 
Justice Smith states, that it is not the function of the Court 
to give a definition of the word. The Court is not sup- 
posed to define that upon |which the judges themselves 
must base their decision! Truly the legal view of things 
is sufficiently contradictory at times, but the legal view 
of the legal view is apt to deepen the mystery rather than 
make things clearer and simpler. It is this which so 
frequently tends to make the results of an Act like the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act even more ridiculous than 
they otherwise might be. 
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SOME EXHIBITION NOTES, 


Lare Birket Foster AND G. H. ANDREWS AT THE 
 RovaL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


T seems a little curious that the artist who drew and 
| painted the “ Venice" in the Andrews collection 
could ‘also. revel in shipwrecks and explosions. The 
tenderness and delicacy of the architectural treatment 
shown in tbisdrawing, and the “On the Bosphorus " 
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a Igngside it would appear almost impossible to the painter 
of.the rough-and-tumble “ Gorlaston Harbour.” Candidly 


“we like Mr. Andrews’s dainty, bits of architecture the best 
of his work. ; The little “Leigh Creek" is a charming 
expression of red-tiled houses with white walls and wooden 
verandahs. 

In sight of Birket Foster's pictures one always recog- 
nises afresh that his power lay in his composition of black- 
and-white work. His treatment of English landscape was 
unique and unsurpassed of its kind as we see it in 
engravings. His colour is not a negligible quantity; it is 
їп most cases worse than that. The coldness and rawness 
of his English landscape colour is not apparent in some 
of bis Continental things, such as the “ Street in Tangier.” 
The twenty-three frames just now collected at the Pall 
Mall Gallery one would hardly like to consider as an 
adequate, though certainly interesting, 
Вике! Foster's work, and the “ Cottage at Offord, Hun- 
tingdonshire,” is a perfect specimen of his wonderful 
realisation of the charm of old English cottages. 

We do not regret our belated visit to the Pall Mall 
Gallery, for the pleasure of seeing Nos. 35 (a study in deli- 
cious grey-green and yellow-greys), 81 (a note of gold and 
greenish-gold), 248 (greenish-grey), and 27 (red and 
yellow), all by Miss Clara Montalba, and Walter Crouch's 
charming “ Study of London," 5o. 


ARTISTIC METALWORK AT THE BuRLINGTON FINE 
. ARTS Сгов. 


This small exhibition is a great treat. It consists of 
chased and embossed steel and iron work of European 
origin, and includes not only arms and armour but keys, 
lockplates, caskets, firedogs, etc. Thus it includes things 
of the greatest interest to the architect. The art devoted 
to the glorification of a lockplate is seen here in its highest 
development and the suitability of the material to the 
most delicate detail is wonderfully developed and ex- 
emplified. Moreover the collection includes the very 
finest examples of keys to be found of English or French 
make, which, in themselves, form a unique show. Besides 
this the armour and arms—swords and pistols—are all the 
finest of their sort. 

Besides the unequalled value of this collection in itself 
much praise is due for the excellence of its arrangement, 
the walls being hung with exceptional examples of old 
tapestry. No one interested in artistic metalwork should 
miss this beautiful show, which owes much to expert 
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knowledge in its collection and cataloguing. The cata- 


logue is itself evidence of great care and effort, and adds 
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to the exhibition far beyond the usual function of a cata- 
logue. We hope to return to the exhibition later on. 


С. $. Е!соор'$ OLD GARDENS AT THE FINE Авт 
SocIETY’S. 


Again Mr. Elgood charms us with his water-colours of 
| old gardens and the 


like at the Fine Art So- 
ciety’s. Mr. Elgood at 
one time seemed to be 
overcome by one aspect 
of gardens, but time 
has proved that his 
| vision is not so limited, 
- and his drawings 
. now in some cases ap- 
` pear to about reach 
perfection of their kind. 
Such is No. 5o, ** The 
Great Vase, Вгаш- 
. ham," which for sober 
colour and atmospheric 
effect is delicious in its 
quiet charm. Quite a 
change from the green 
garden scene is the 
"Terrace, Villa 
Colonna, Rome," No. 
41, in which is a de- 
light of dainty mottled 
colouring. No. 57 is 
|! another idyllic bit of 
garden scenery, “ Villa 
d'Este, Cernobbio, 
From Parker's ' Introduction to Gothic Lake Como.” Mr. 
кениш Elgood’s rendering of 

an old Scotch castle is admirable in the “ Yew Walk, 
Crathes," Мо. 14, but this, with many others of his 
subjects, appears to us to absolutely pine for a figure. 
“ The Rectory, Bolton Abbey," is delightfully expressed 
in No. 28, In a distinctly architectural subject—No. 33, 
“S, Pietro de’ Casinensi, Perugia "—Mr. Elgood is not 
altogether successful, as the exuberance of detail and 
colour seem to have run away with him, and resulted in a 


too kaleidoscopic effect. 
— Á— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
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East WINDOW, CHRISTCHURCH. 


HEN we recall our first visit to Christchurch and the 
pleasure of it, we must say we find little which reflects 
that pleasure in the last of Messrs. Bell & Sons’ interesting 
Cathedral Series which deals with Christchurch and Wim- 
borne. The illustrations to both subjects are remarkably 
dull, but the author, the Rev. Thomas Perkins, rector of 
Turnworth, Dorset, follows the plans of these guide books 
in his notes with excellent lucidity. The value of illustra- 
tion earlier in this century may be judged by a comparison 
of the east window from Parker's “ Introduction to Gothic 
Architecture," with the photograph of the east window 
which we publish from Messrs. Bell's book. It will be 
seen that the cusped openings in reality are rounded, whilst 
in Parker's book they are shown pointed. Опе is inclined 
to trust the' photograph, especially in view of the in- 
accurate drawing in the engraving in which the label 
molds and the cusped openings are palpably wrong. А 
characteristic piece of work appears to have been lost to 
the Wimborne Church when the sundial was removed 
from the apex of the south transept gable in 1891. At 
this time also the 17th century tracery of the north 
transept window was removed to make way for the 19th 
century window in Decorated style, which, says out author, 
differs altogether from any window in the minster. A 
very curious record of 1664 in regard to Wimborne reads: 
** Paid in beere to the Ringers for a peale to trye if the 
tower shooke, Хо Is. od.” ! 
Forty-seven sets of designs were recently submitted in 
competition for a hospital at Bury to cost £12,500. The 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
nominated Mr. Alexander Graham, of Carlton Chambers, 
4; Regent Street, London, S.W., as assessor, whose report 
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has now been received. This, together with a report of | Авснітестѕ, landscape gardeners, and others are invited 


the borough engineer (Mr. Arthur УУ, Bradley, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E.), has been 


to send in competitive designs for a proposed park and 


unanimously adopted by „ооо 


the Health Committee, d d eA 
and, subject to the ap- |” 
proval of tbe Council, 
the premiums have been 
awarded as follows :—1st 
premium, £100, Messrs. 
Pole & Little, of London; 
2nd premium, £ 50, Messrs. 
C. K. & T. C. Mayor, of 
Manchester ; 3rd premium, 
£25, Messrs. Gale & Minty, 
of London. 


COMPETITIVE designs are 
invited from architects for 
new public buildings at 
Eastbourne, to include 
art, science, and techical 
school, public library, fire 
station, &c., the limit of 
expenditure being £ 20,000. 
Premiums of £50, £30, 
and £20 are offered, and a Сс 
the premiated designs will | = | 
become the property of | Tn 
Corporation, whilst, “if A ыы. 
апу of the premiated plans 

be carried out, the archi- 


tect may be engaged to 
superintend the erection of the buildings, in which 


case the premium will merge in the commission.” A 
professional assessor will advise the Corporation in the 
selection of the designs. May ıst is the date fixed for 
sending in the designs, and Mr. R. M. Gloyne, the 
borough engineer, will furnish particulars on receipt of 
application accompanied by a remittance of one guinea. 


— > 


THERE is to be a competition for a new union infirmary, 
and other buildings connected therewith, at Leicester, 
particulars of which may be had from Mr. Herbert Mans- 
field, clerk to the Guardians, Leicester. Premiums of 


£100, £50 and £25 are offered. 


THERE is also a small competition on the way at Luton, 
where the Guardians are proposing to spend £4,000 upon 
an extension of the children’s homes: Competitive designs 
are asked for, the premium offered being 20 guineas, the 
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remiated design to become the absolute property of the 
oard, and there is no guarantee that the author shall be 


employed to superintend the carrying out of his design. 
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playground at Oak Hill, Rawtenstall. Premiums of £50, 
£30, and £20 are offered. A deposit of two guineas is 
required for the particulars, which are to be had from the 
borough surveyor (not the two guineas), but it may be as 
well to note the fact that “ ће premiated drawings will 
«become the absolute property of the committee, and the 
successful competitor may be selected to carry out the 
work, in which case the premium will merge in the com- 
mission.” The committee will be assisted by professional 


advice when adjudicating on the plans. 

Mr. Joun BELCHER was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy on Tuesday evening, along with Mr. H. S. 
Tuke, painter, and Mr. Alfred Drury, sculptor. We 
congratulate Mr. Belcher upon his election. The pro- 
fession will recognise in it a well-merited honour. That 
the associateship has been unaccountably delayed in other 
cases does not detract from one’s pleasure in seeing it well 
bestowed, but the fact remains that the architectural dis- 
tribution of honours by painters and sculptors has not 
usually been marked by the keenest discrimination. 


WE sincerely regret to note the sudden death, last week 
at the age of 74 years, of Mr. William White, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., whose work as an architect is well known to 
many of our readers. Mr. White was an indefatigable 
worker, as his long and very extensive practice demon- 
strates. Churches, parsonages, and schools perhaps formed 
the most important portion of his practice; but banks, 
hospitals, business premises, and houses innumerable also 
claimed a large share of his attention. His practice also 
extended abroad, and his cathedrals in Madagascar and 
Pretoria may be mentioned amongst such work. He was 
the architect for masters’ houses at the new Shrewsbury 
Schools, as also at Eton, Marlborough, Rugby, and Win- 
chester. Mr. White was also the author of a number of 
treatises and of papers read before our architectural 
societies, whilst he also was a contributor to our “ Friends 
in Council” series. He was indeed a prolific writer on a 
great variety of topics, though much of his work in this 
direction was, in the very nature of it, of a more or less 
ephemeral character. Mr. White became a life Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1859. Some 
years ago we published a portrait of Mr. White, together 
with some of his principal works, and an account of his 
professional career. Mr. White’s work was characterised 
by much robustness and certain well-marked skill in group- 
ing and outline of masses. Of course his practice covered 
a long period, and part of it would inevitably be considered 
out of date now; but, looking at some comparatively recent 
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designs .of his, we thought they contained much of real 
character and value. = " e е NE 
AE هھ‎ "AER OE E = (ut IM Gs Іс АЖ о шш - 
Mr. SIDNEY К. GREENSLADE, of Exeter, who was awarded 
the Godwin Bursary in the recent R.I.B.A. students’ 
competition, has elected to visit the United States and 
study and report upon recent library planning and con- 
struction. | 


Mr. W. В. Гктнавү made some excellent remarks upon 
the modern use of cast iron in his paper read before the 
. Architectural Association on Friday evening last. He 
declared himself not to be one of those who desired to see 
in iron a material for a new architecture, as it is called. 
But we could at least give what grace we might to the 
material, so that our labour might not be mispent, or more 
than spoilt. If we chose to use iron we should do so in 
such a way ав to make the metal appeal to the.imagina- 
tion ; in any case it should be good in work and in thought 
—a work of art. ІС should be thought of first in regard to 
use, second as to beauty, and never as an imitation. We 
should aim at an elegant kind of engineering, straight to 
the point, simple and honest; it ought to appear comfortab!e 
as it were. In form, whether solid or flat, we should 
approximate to a cylinder, or a flat panel or lattice, and 
where modelling is applied there should be a good space of 
level field, as in а coin, and it should be of equal weight 
throughout. We should proclaim the casting and not dis- 
guise it, and therefore ought to aim at leaving the castings 
untouched from the mould. Mr. Lethaby concluded by 
advising his hearers to give up painting external objects 
Indian red; black and green were in his opinion the best 
colours. Amongst those who took part in the discussion 
after the reading of the paper were Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
EL Longden, Mr. L. A. Shuffrey, and Mr. К. More- 
land. | | 


Tug Royal Institute of British Architects meet on Monday 
evening next, when Mr. Emerson (the president) will 


deliver an address tothe students, and Mr. G. F. Bodley, ' 


A.R.A., wil give some criticism of the designs and 
drawings submitted in the recent competitions. The 
presentation of the prizes to the successful students will 
also be made. The name of the person the council 
propose to submit to Her Majesty the Queen as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 1900 will also be 
announced. 


Tue Glasgow Institute of Architects held a meeting on 
the 25th ult., Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., president, 
in the chair. Mr. C. J. MacLean, writer, secretary, read 
a recommendation from the council that honorary 
membership be conferred upon Messrs. John Burnet, 
F.R.I.B.A., 167, St. Vincent Street, and John Honeyman, 
Е.К.Г.В.А., В S.A,, 140, Bath Street, which was un- 
animously agreed to. The secretary read a letter from 
Principal Story accepting with pleasure the honour done 
him by the institute in electing him as one of its honorary 
members. The president reported what had been done 
by the committee regarding the Buildings Regulation Bill, 
апа after discussion the matter was remitted back to the 
committee with powers. It was reported that the 
Alexander Thomson Memorial Travelling Studentship of 
£60 had been conferred upon Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 
trained in the office of Mr, William Leiper, R.S.A. 


Tue Society of Architects held a mecting at Exeter last 
week to discuss the principles of the statutory examina- 
tion' and registration of architects. А goodly number of 
the members of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society were present, and the subject was introduced by 
Mr. Ellis Marsland, the hon. secretary of the Society of 
Architects, who explained the registration proposals con. 
tained in the Bill now before Parliament, and enumerated 
the prospective advantages to be gained by the passing of 
such a Bill. Eventually, after some discussion, a resolu- 
tion approving of the scheme of. compulsory registration, 
as put forward in the Society of Architects’ Bill, was 
unanimously passed, and it was also decided to send a 
copy of the resolution to each Member of Parliament in 
the district. 


THERE is t» be an International Congress of Architects 
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held in Paris, from July 29th to August 4th next, in a 
building spécially built fór the purpose in the exhibition 
grounds. Official representátives are to be appointed by 
the Governments of various countries, but presumably the 
congress will also be open to other than.official delegates. 
We are glad to see that the question of artisans’ dwellings 
is to be discussed, and only hope the opinions and state- 
ments put forward will be thoroughly representative of 
the countries that have made definite and progressive 
efforts towards an adequate solution of this extremely 
important and difficult problem. 


THosE charming little bronze lions which adorned the 
pilars of the bounding railing of the British Museum for 
many years, and which were modelled by Alfred Stevens, 
are, we understand, to ornamenta barrier which is to be 
placed round Stevens's Wellington Monument, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Twelve of these small lions are to be 
thus appropriately applied. The remainder are to be seen 
in some of the galleries ofthe British Museum, ornament- 
ing the staircase and balustrade. 


Tue Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, having 
already in their possession a portrait of the late Mr. John 
Ruskin, drawn in chalks by G. Richmond, R.A., and also 
a terracotta bust of the same, modelled by Sir ]. E. 
Boehm, R.A., and presented by the Earl of Carlisle, have, 
it is announced, decided to place these two portraits 
immediately on exhibition in the galleries, suspending, in 
view of Mr. Ruskin's great eminence, their usual rule as 
to the expiration of ten years from the date of a person's 
decease. 

A NUMBER ОЁ additions to the National Portrait Gallery 
are announced, including a portrait of the late Dr. James 
Martineau, by Mr. С.Е. Watts, R.A.; а small picture 
with full-length portraits of Ann and Jane Taylor, authors 
of the well-known poems and hymns for the young, painted 
by their father, the Rev. Isaac Taylor; an oil portrait of 
Captain Marryat, the novelist, painted by J. Simpson, and 
bequeathed by his daughter, Miss Augusta Marryat ; a mar- 
ble bust of William Pitt, by D. A. Olivieri ; two casts—one 
of a medallion portrait of Thomas Carlyle, by T. Woolner, 
R.A., the other of a medallion of Adam Smith, by James 
Tassie; and three small portraits of John Ashburnham, 
the Royalist, Dr. Edward Young, the poet, and Samuel 
Prout, the water-colour painter. 

Tue committee of the Burne-Jones Memorial Fund have 
completed the purchase of “King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid,” which will presently be placed in the 
Tate Gallery as a perpetual memoria] of the artist. This 
picture, which is regarded as a thoroughly characteristic 
work of the artist, was painted for the late Earl of 
Wharncliffe, and has been purchased from his executors 
for the sum of £6,500. The picture will be on view for a 
short time at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery, 398, Old Bond 
Street, and it is hoped that this exhibition will stimulate 
additions to the subscription list, which at present is some 
{2,000 short of the required amount. 


Tue Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts open their 
39th annual exhibition on Monday next, the 5th inst. 


Tue Dean and Chapter of Winchester would appear to 
have done an excellent stroke of business in disposing of 
Sir Benjamin West’s picture of '* The Raising of Lazarus ”’ 
to an American banker for £1,350. The picture is destined 
for the New York Cathedral, and the money obtained for 
it is to be spent by the Winchester Cathedral authorities 
in the renovation and adornment of the Lady Chapel. 
The picture was placed on the screen over the choir altar 
in 1782, having been painted for the Dean and Chapter, 
and there it remained until the recent completion of the 
great screen of the cathedral, when it was removed to the 
south transept. 

«Work for an artist's middle period,” is what Professor 
Herkomer emphatically declares painting in enamel to be. 
“То every painter,” said the professor in his lecture last 
week at Burlington House, “сотев a disappointing 
moment іп the muddle period of his career —a moment 
when he begins to feel the limitations of his art. A change 
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of some sort is wanted, and at this time painting in enamel 
will serve a man if it suits him. It is emphatically work 
for an artist's middle period.” As regards such'painting, 
the professor declared that he himself has been taught 
almost entirely by his own investigation and experiments, 
carried on during the last three-and-a-half years. The 
foundation of a painting in enamel was copper, and it 
seemed to him essential that for pictorial purposes the 
plate.should be as nearly flat as possible, and most of his 
later enamels were practically flat._ The copper plates 
were cleaned on wooden blocks before commencing to 


paint, with the aid of an erigraver's flannel ‘dolly * and 


emery powder. The next thing was to cover the plate 
with the first flux. The method of applying the enamel 
powder to the back and front of the plates was then 
described... The back was not so important, but the 
spreading of the coating on the front required great care. 
The plate was now ready for drying and firing. The time 
occupied in firing had to be judged from feeling and ex- 
perience—science could not measure it. When done the 
plate should have a certain brassy, salmony look. ' When 
cool the plate was ready for the tracing of the design on it 
with carbon paper—a design which should have been 
made beforehand with the greatest possible care. The 
professor afterwards described in detail the gradual 
modelling up of a figure from a dark ground, showing 
examples of enamels at each stage of firing, and explaining 
his reasons for departing at a certain point from the 
recognised methods of flesh painting in enamel. 


Mr. FREDERIC Harrison will preside at a meeting to be 
held at the St. Martis Town Hail on Thursday, 
February 8th, the 81st anniversary of the birth of John 
Ruskin, when the Rev. J. В. Booth, M.A., of St. James's, 
will deliver an address on “ The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin,” in which suggestions will be made for the 
formation of a Ruskin Union for the study of Ruskin’s 
works. . Admission will be by tickets, which сап be had 
on application to Mr. Mark H. Judge, 7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
ANIMALS in connection with memorial brasses were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Cecil Davis at the last meeting of the 
British Archaeological Association. Mr. Davis stated that 
chief amongst the animals represented was the lion, the 
next most frequently represented being the dog. Other 
animals were also referred to. 


* LaxTon’s BUILDERS’ Price Book” for 1900. (London: 
Kelly's Directories, Limited) is now to hand. As the 
standard authority upon the large subject of prices in the 
building trades, it holds its position by diligent annual 
revision of the prices given, and of the large amount of 
other useful information contained in it. In this present 
edition special attention has again been devoted to the 
classification under their different heads of the numerous 
items belonging to the several trades, thereby making the 
work as easy as possible for reference, and it may be 
stated that the memoranda and methods of measurements 
described at the commencement of each trade division 
have been extended where this has been found to be de- 
sirable. The '* Agreement and Schedule of Conditions for 
Building Contracts” issued by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (which is copyright) is given, and also 
the rules of procedure in cases to be brought before the 
tribunal of appeal appointed under the London Building 
Act, 1894, and given in full. There will also be found a 
great deal of excellently chosen information upon many 
matters of importance incidental to the business of 
building. 


THE quarterly meeting of the executive of the Scottish 
Building Trades Federation was held at Ayr on the 26th 
ult, Mr. Thomas Kay, Glasgow, president, in the chair. 
The secretary (Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A., Glasgow) 
submitted the quarterly report, which nartated fully the 
various matters dealt with during the period. Amongst 
these were the questions as to the appointment of an 
organising agent, of a widening of the basis of the 
federation so as to admit of an enlarged constituency, 
the division of the country into districts in order to secure 
greater efficiency in giving effect to the various important 
objects of the federation, the promotion of working 
agreements between employers and operatives in the 
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various trades tbroughout the country, and greater 
uniformity in the dates at which such should begin and 
terminate. Discussion of a practical kind on the several . 
matters took place, and on all matters of importance 
perfect agreement was manifested: It was reported that | 
the half-yearly meeting would take place in Aberdeen · 
duting the month of April. О 


Prans have just been passed by the Edinburgh Dean 
of Guild Court for a new ear and throat pavilion, and an 
ophthalmological pavilion to be erected in connection with 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, at a cost of £45,000. 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson are the architects, and 
the contract has been let to Mr. Colin Macandrew, who 
under the same architects has just completed the building 

of the Memorial Diamond Jubilee Pavilion. ' | 


Fon the carryíng out of a large scheme for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings, the London County Council have 
agreed to a recommendation of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee that the Council should 
purchase, at the price of £45,000, 38% acres of land at 
Tooting, known as the Totterdown Fields, for the erection 
of working-class dwellings. Оп this site it is proposed to 
erect а large number of cottages, to provide for two 
families each. Separate gardens are to be provided for 
each tenement, and on an average not fewer than 30 
cottages will be built to the acre. The rent of the tene- 
ments wil average about 7s. 6d. a week. It is probable 
that the total cost of land, roads, and buildings will be 
about £500,000. | 


Some interesting particulars of the large housing scheme 
to be undertaken by the Woolwich Co-operative Society 
were given by its manager, Mr. Macleod, at a conference 
of co-operators held in Whitechapel last week end. The 
society have acquired 170 acres of land close to Bostal 
Wood; and here, with their own works department, they 
are going to build 800 houses to accommodate some 20,000 
people. This will be the largest co-operative venture of 
the kind ever undertaken. Mr. Macleod has an idea that 
his society will build quite as substantially and also more 
economically than the London County Council. It is 
quite possible for them to do both. Miss Webb, who- 
presided at the conference, mentioned on the authority of 
Mr. Dent, of the Labour[Department, that upwards of two 
and three-quarter millions are invested in co-operative 
house property. 


A тниск tarred pasteboard is being manufactured in Japan 
as a substitute for shingles in roofing. According to the 
Japanese Times, the paper shingles (made by the Tokyo 
Card and Pasteboard Company) are in considerable 
demand, being about 50 per cent. cheaper, and more 
easily manageable, than the wooden shingles. Upon the 
possibility of usefully adopting such material in India for 
similar purposes, the Indian Textile Journal remarks that 
what is required for the production of cardboard isa supply 
of coarse fibre and a cement to hold it together. India 
lacks neither of these, although they have not yet received 
sufficient attention. Waste sugar-cane produces a fibre 
eminently suited for cardboard making, and the contained 
sugar is an ingredient that could be fixed chemically as a. 
cement. The milk of the cactus, so common amongst 
railway fences, contains a gum that has been used for 
closing letters. An antiseptic would be required to arrest 
fermentation in many fibres; but the substances used in 
size preparation are well known, and easily procurable in 
India. The uses of a strong and well-made cardboard 
are so numerous as to offer a strong inducement to the 
manufacturer. They include boxes, panels, partitions, 
roofing, ceilings, bookboards, and advertisement cards of 
allsizes. The tarred cardboard would not suit on a roof 
in India, on account of its disposition to heat in the sun 
and soften. It would also require to be prepared with 
pitch of very high melting point to stand even the shade 
temperature, but a paper roof would be far superior to 
sheet-iron as a protection against the sun. | 


Тнк London County Council have, it is stated, asked 
the Corporation to co-operate with them in their endeavour 
to secure the preservation, on account of its historical 
importance, of the house No. 17; Fleet Street, and to 
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contribute towards.the purchase of the freehold. The 
house, though familiar to the public as the Palace of 
Henry ‚VIII. and; Cardinal Wolsey, was not built until 
1609, when it was erected by James 1. for Henry Prince of 
‘Wales. The room on the first floor still contains a richly 
gilt ceiling and armorial bearings, in which the Prince of 
Wales's Feathers are prominent, and it was used for many 
years as the administrative office of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. The County Council’s interest in the matter arises 
from their having statutory powers to purchase buildings 
and places of historical and architectural interest. The 
cost of acquiring the freehold of the house and rebuilding 
such portions of it as may be found to be necessary will 
be £26,050. The present tenant is ready to рау £700 per 
annum for it as a whole, ог £600 if the historic room is 
appropriated to the public use. The Council suggested 
that, in view of the widening of Fleet Street, the building 
should be recessed on the ground floor, the superstructure 
being supported either on pillars or by cantilevers. The 
Corporation have agreed to give {2,500 from their own 
funds, on the understanding that the entire building is set 
back to the general line of the street improvement, and 
the decorated room preserved for the public benefit. 


SOMETHING quite out of the ordinary is proposed by the 
Executive Council of the Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tion (1901), апа that is the working of a model coal mine 
within the exhibition grounds. A boring to thé depth of 
12 fathoms is to be undertaken, and should a workable 
seam of coal be cut a definite scheme for a mine in the 
grounds will be formulated. This actual working of a 
coal mine in the very exhibition grounds themselves would 
be sure to prove a most attractive novelty—as much asa 
captive balloon or a great wheel, we should think! Cer- 
tainly it could not fail to be both interesting and 
instructive. . 


Іт is not often that one finds a ground landlord assisting a 
local sanitary authority in their reformatory measures in 
dealing with ınsanitary property. But Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
the medical officer to the Lambeth Vestry, in a report 
presented at their meeting on the 11th ult., states that 
the Duchy of Cornwall—the ground landlord of a large 
portion of the inner districts of Lambeth—though cutside 
the pale of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, had 
assisted him at all times in furthering sanitary reform, an 
assistance which was first promised in a letter sent by the 
Council of the Prince of Wales, stating that ‘‘they were 
at all times most desirous of complying with the spirit of 
any Act of Parliament contemplating improvements on 
the score of the public health and in the interests of the 
working classes.” “Тһе value of such a concession to 
Lambetb," remarks the doctor, ‘‘could not be over- 
estimated, and had been the means of enabling great 
improvements to be made without trouble or legal pro- 
ceedings.’ The Lambeth Vestry ought to be duly 
encouraged by this all too rare instance of London ground 
landlords taking an active part in sanitary reform. 

PROFESSOR WRIGHT, of Netley, whilst in India last year as 
a member.of the Plague Commission, inoculated a large 
number of soldiers with the anti-typhoid vaccine prepared 
by him. These inoculations were carried out under con- 
ditions not altogether favourable to the success of the 
vaccine, but Professor Wright and Major - Leishman, 
R.A.M.C., publish in, the British Medical Journal statistics 
which show that considerable success was obtained. In 
most cases Professor Wright had to operate on young, 
unseasoned soldiers, who are far more liable to attacks of 
typhoid fever than are their.more seasoned comrades. 
From the facts put forward, it is evident that of the un- 
inoculated patients a large proportion were seasoned 
troops, whilst of the inoculated a considerable number were 
* unseasoned." In spite of this, we find that of 2,835 men 
inoculated, only 27, or 0:95 per cent., took typhoid fever, 
and 5, or o2 per cent., died ; whilst of 8,460 uninoculated 
men, many of whom had already run the gauntlet and had 
escaped the disease on previous occasions, 213, or 2'5 per 
cent., contracted the disease, and 23, or 0'34 per cent., 
died. The protective substance used is not a serum ог'а 
lymph. Inits production living animal fluids or tissues 


are at no stage required, and the only use made of animals 
is to test the strength of the fluid to ensure that it always 
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attains, and does not exceed, the desired standard. The 
protective material, which corresponds very closely in | 
general characters to that used by Haffkine in his cholera 
inoculation experiments, consists of a pure cultivation of 
the typhoid bacillus in broth or on agar-agar. 


Some Edinburgh contractors, Messrs. William Beattie & 
Son, sought the other day, in the Court of Session, to have 
the Board of Rosslynlee Asylum interdicted from pro- 
ceeding with an arbitration under a clause ir a contract, 
between the petitioners and the Asylum Board, for carry- 
ing out certain additions at the asylum buildings. The 
point at issue was whether an addition to the dining and 
recreation hall fell within the contract. Lord Pearson has 
dismissed the appeal, as we should call it, and found the 
respondents entitled to expenses. He said the arbitration 
clause bore to submit to the architect questions concern- 
ing the meaning of the contract, and he did not think he 
was running counter to any of the decided cases when he 
held that prima facie the clause covered the questions 
which had arisen between the parties; and he took leave 
to add that the kind of question which had emerged was 
quite as well fitted for the decision of ап architect as of 
a court of law. It was a question no doubt depending to 
some extent on the legal construction, but it was a mixed 
question of law and fact arising during the progress of the 
work, and touching the true intent and meaning of the 
contract. 


emam SEED, 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES 


By CHAS. Е. GRITTON, А.М.1.С.Е. 


REFUSE DESTRUCTION AND UTILISATION. . 


HAVE received a most interesting illustrated report on 
| the Horsfall destructors by Lord Kelvin, F.R.S., and 
Professor Archibald Barr, D.Sc., from the Horsfall 
Furnace Syndicate, Limited, of Leeds, and 36, Great 
George Street, S.W. All interested іп these important . 
health and financial questions should obtain this able 


report, Edinburgh, Bradford, and Oldham are dealt 
with. The Oldham refuse has a fuel value of 
about one-seventh that of good steam coal. A 
desirable improvement, which, it appears to me, 


should not be difficult of accomplishment, would be the 
provision of means by which raking, if not automatic, 
would, at any rate, be regularly performed. without 
involviBg, as at present, the frequent opening of a work- 
ing door with the harmful admission of a large excess of 
air and consequent reduction of the temperature, a wastc- 
ful evil. | 
| Е _ Our Dummy Guns! 

At Garrison Point, Sheerness, says the Daily' Mail, the 
main armament is still, incredible as 1 may seem, com- 
posed of muzzle-loading guns. The auxiliary armament 
consists of a. few quick-firers for protection against 
torpedo-boat attack, but the big guns are all muzzle- 
loaders of the type with which the fort has been equipped 
for many years! One almost expects the cry in Pretoria 
soon to be, “ To the Thames! ” 


SCIENTIFIC LIGHTERS! 


Messrs. W. Gent & Son, of Birmingham, have given 
each member of the Worcestershire’ Yeomanry а. neat 
little burning glass, with tortoiseshell cover, in a khaki 
case. The directions run, “ Focus glass in the sun and 
light ир.” 
Cost оғ SMALLPOX. 

During the recent epidemic at Hull the Health Com- 
mittee’s estimate of expenditure for the financial year was 
£20,000. Uptothe end of December £28,000 had been 
spent, and a further estimate shows that by the end of the 
financial year £41,000 will have been expended. ‘In addi- 
tion, the public spent some £12,000 on vaccination and re- 


vaccination. 
"WARE Rats! 


à ^- Plague bacilli having been found in the glands of dead 


rats in Adelaide, the fear is rife that the scourge is likely 
to be'própagated by these rambling rodents. The plague. 
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ОЁ rats in the Strand becomes dangerous ‘аз well as 


offensive, : 
A Userur Book, : 


1 understand that the first edition of the well-known 
book by Colonel Moore, R.E., on * Sanitary Engineering ” 
is out of print, and that B. T. Batsford is about to issue a 
second larger edition. This promises to be more valuable 
than ever, as the author is revising, improving, and adding 
to his work. The poor reviewer, who is more accustomed 
to blame than thanks, is doubtless gratified when sugges- 
tions for modification are courteously received and some- 
times acted upon! 

'! FEILDEN's MAGAZINE.” 


The January number commences a new volume. Those 
desirous of obtaining missing numbers to complete Volume 1. 
should lose no time in doing so. The art-paper issue is 
sold out, and the 6d. editions of back numbers are now 


trenching plough at work may be commended to our 
friends the enemy. An exhaustive index to Volume 1. 


VENTILATION. 


Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, of 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, and Glasgow, are now issuing a very handsome 
catalogue illustrating the Boyle system of ventilation, It 
is most tastefully got up, and the introductory note sug- 
gests its scope: “ This compilation is published not only 
as a business catalogue, but also as a practical treatise on 
ventilation, and how it may be successfully achieved with 
the simplest means by an intelligent comprehension of the 


in operation.” The action of both natural and artificial 
methods of ventilation is likewise described, and illustrated 
by diagrams, with an exposition in brief of the views held 
by high authorities on the subject. The system has been 
successfully applied to over 100,000 buildings. Architects 


should secure this comprehensive guide to an all-important 
subject. | 


Ам AUSTRALIAN SMOKE-PREVENTER. 


Last week the Public Health Engineer gave two striking 
photographs of the high chimney at the Mersey Brewery, 
Liverpool, taken at a recent test of Alves’s patent ap- 
Pliance. The furnace fires were heavily banked with 


forth as would assuredly soon have. brought the local 
smoke inspector into action. ^ When the smoke was at its 
thickest, the apparatus was applied, and within the Space 
of 30 seconds, ‘passers-by .would have Supposed the 
fires to be extinguished, not a shade of smoke bein 
visible. Mr. Alves, who comes from Melbourne, states, 
that with his apparatus, ordinary bituminous coal can be 
burned without producing smoke, and even coal-dust and 
breeze. All interested in Smoke prevention should read 
the full account— with illustrations —in the above named 
paper. 
GENEROUS Firms. 


Seventeen London and provincial firms have made 
valuable contributions of building materials to the Dis- 


the building trades. Others will doubtless hasten to join 
this roll of honour. 


THE THREE R’s, вот no Roors! 


_ At the last Meeting of the Whitechapel Board of Works 
it was stated that the School Board, by the subterfuge of 
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state of English forests was the result chiefly of apathy 
and ignorance. . Owners looked upon their woods merely 
as а source of income, and made no attempt to improve 


Husson’s Safety Acetylene Syndicate, of 28, Victoria 
Street, S.W., have acquired the British and colonial 
patent rights of Husson’s generators and purifiers. This 


Exhibition it obtained the ighest award, Safety, 
reliability, Simplicity, and efficiency are claimed for it, 
and, as it has no working mechanism, it cannot very well 


and will be merely used to charge a gas-holder 
capable of containing the gas needed for the even- 
ing's consumption." A circular may be obtained from 
the manager giving the following and other particulars. 
About the year 1832, E. Davy prepared a hydro. 
carbon gas by bringing carbide of calcium into contact 
with water. Berthelot, the French chemist, discovered a 
similar process, and called the gas produced acetylene. 
Carbide of calcium is now produced by subjecting a 
powdered mixture of lime and coke to the heat of an 
electric furnace. Whilst kept dry, this is free from an 

danger in the handling. The light from acetylene, 
Properly generated and purified, is powerful, clear, and 
penetrating, and used with Suitable burners develops an 
illuminating power 15 times greater than ordinary 
coal gas. The light is the nearest possible approach to 
daylight, the spectrum being nearer to that o the sun’s 
rays than any other light. It is uniform and odourless, 
Its diffusive power is higher than that of any other light. 
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COTTAGE RESIDENCE, DARLIN GTON, 
CLARK AND MOSCROP, ARCHITECTS, DARLINGTON. 


gas pleasant little cottage residence is interesting as 
the country house of an architect, and quite avoids 


the fussiness of the ordinary villa: type. he plan has 


points of excellence our Professional readers will 
appreciate. 


eee 


PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
EDMUND WIMPERIS AND EAST, ARCHITECTs, 


This fine elevation was one of the most striking in any 
recent competition we have seen, and testifies to the great 
ability of its authors. Plumstead would have been for- 


tunate in having so excellent a building to represent its 
municipal authority, 
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THE SUGGESTED MONUMENTAL CHAPEL 
FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Фр HUE) 


[^ correction of a statement made in the Daily Chronicle 
in reference to this subject the other day, and the 
Royal Commission appointed to consider it, Mr. G. Shaw. 
Lefevre gives an interesting statement as to the Com. 
mission's Proceedings, and the results :—“ The Royal 
ommission was appointed, not in consequence of the offer 
of Mr. Yates Thompson to erect a monumental chape] in 


Palace Yard and erecting by Subscription on a part of the 
site thus cleared a monumental chapel. The Bill, which 
was vehemently opposed by Mr. Labouchere and others, 
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was withdrawn on the promise by the then Government to 
appoint a Royal Commission to report on the whole subject 
' of the monuments and interments in the Abbey.:- . - > 


“Тһе Commission, consisting of six members, was |. 


unanimously of opinion that the Abbey was.already incon- 


veniently crowded with monuments, and that an- addition. 


to it was urgently needed, not so much for the purpose of 
providing space for interments, as for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the unique and national roll of monuments of 
persons most distinguished for their services. The Com- 
mission was evenly divided as to how this addition could 
best be effected. Mr. Plunkett—now Lord Rathmore— its 
chairman, Sir А. Waterhouse, and Мг. L. Jennings were 
in favour of erecting a monumental chapel on the site of 
the ruins of the refectory on the south side of the .cloisters. 
The Dean, Sir F. Leighton, and Sir H. Layard were in 
favour of erecting the. chapel in Old Palace Yard as 
proposed by the committee of which I was chaitman. In 
consequence of this division of opinion nothing was done 
for some years, In 1893 Mr. Yates Thompson conveyed 
to me, as First Commissioner of Works, his very hand- 
some offer to erect a monumental chapel in Old Palace 
Yard at a cost of £45,000, provided the Government would 
clear away the houses in Old Palace Yard and provide 
a site for it. | 

“The Government at my instance informed Mr. 
Thompson that they would proceed at once to clear away 
the houses in Old Palace Yard, and that they would defer 
giving a definite answer to his generous offer till this was 
effected and till it should be possible to judge of the effect 
of the erection of such a building. The clearance of the 
houses was effected at a cost of about £50,000, borne in 
part by the Government and in part by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who were the owners of them. "This was 
completed in the year 1896. In the meantime there had 
been another change of Government. It is singular, and 
certainly not very courteous to Mr. Yates Thompson, that 
no further communication has been made to him, and no 
notice taken of his most generous offer. Whether it 
remains open I do not know. I rather think Mr. Thomp- 
son has devoted the money to some other public object." 


THE ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY 
OF ART. 


HE annual general meeting of the above society was 
held at Plas Mawr, Conway, on Saturday, the 27th 
of January, the president, Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, 
R.W.S., in the chair. In his report the president referred 
in feeling terms to the death of John Ruskin, and to the 
loss the academy has sustained through the death of 
Alfred Slocombe, whose etchings are very widely known, 
and whose services have, on all occasions, been freely 
given to the academy during the nineteen years of its 
existence. The elaborate work on thealbums presentedtoher 
Majesty the Queen, in 1887, were from designs by Mr. Slo- 
combe. The associates who were elected ا‎ 1899, 
were all represented in the last exhibition,and it was gratify- 
ing to say that the work shown fully justified their election. 
Amongst the various works, &c., presented to the 
academy during the past year, one of the most welcome was 
given by Mr. Harold Hughes, R.C.A., А.К.1.В.А., who 
gave several of his works on Plas Mawr, along with a large 
number of blocks of the various rooms, ceilings, and crests 
which adorn the walls, &c., of Plas Mawr. 

In April, their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
York visited Plas Mawr, with the Earl and Countess 
Carrington, the Right Hon. the Lady Augusta Mostyn, 
Lord and Lady Mostyn, the Hon. Н. Ш. and Mrs. 
Mostyn, the Hon. Miss Gwenydd Mostyn, the Mayor of 
Conway (Dr. Morgan), and a select party. The distin- 
guished visitors were shown over Plas Mawr by the 
president, and were much interested in this time-honoured 
mansion ; the Dukeof York madeseveral suggestions regard- 
ing restorations, which were highly approved. In com- 
memoration of this visit, the Right Hon, Lord Mostyn (to 
whom this mansion belongs) gave a weather-cock to be 
placed on the highest tower (the old one having been down 
for many years). There has been some little difficulty 
regarding the design, which Ваз resulted in the work being 


| 
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delayed.: We are, however, informed that Mr. G.. А... 
Humphreys, А.К.С.А., M.S.A., has completed a design 
which it is believed will meet with Lord Mostyn’s approval. 
The treasurer's statement was of a highly satisfactory 
character, and.showed steady improvement in the affairs 
of the society. .  ' Ä we | Я 
Мг. Н. Clarence Whaite was re-elected president ; Mr.’ 
Cuthbert С. Grundy, vice-president; Mr. John Finnie, 
hon. treasurer; Mr. W. J. Slater, hon. secretary, 
There is no change in the council from last year.  ' 
The following associates were advanced to full member- 
ship: Messrs. Elias Bancroft (hon. sec. of the Manches- 
ter Academy of Fine Arts), and Chisholm Cole; and 
Messrs. W. J. Corah, H. Pennell, and Frank Spenlove- 
Spenlove, R.B.A., were elected associates. : - 
A hearty vote of thanks to the president for his services. 
during the year brought the meeting to a close. = >> 
The artists then partook of dinner in the banqueting 
hall, which vividly reminded one of the good old days with 
its procession of boar’s head, baron of beef, &c., and huge 
logs blazing delightfully in the capacious fireplace. No 
other art society in the world possesses a home with such 
unique surroundings, and such a wealth of ancient 
decoration. It has numerous attractions for the architect 
and artist, and the general public simply revel in the 
glorious old rooms. After dinner the artists adjourned 
to the * Chamber of Presence " for a few hours, and 
the last annual meetingof the Royal Cambrian Academy of 
Art for the nineteenth century closed with “ God save the 
Queen," and every good wish for the Army and Navy. 


rss 


THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY. 


HE usual meeting of this society was held on the 26th 
ult., when a paper, entitled ** Notes on Builders’ Lifting 
Appliances,” was read by Mr. David Skinner. Mr. 
Skinner carefully described the various methods at present 
in use, explaining their modes of working, with their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The lecture was illustrated 
by carefully prepared drawings and data to determine 
the value of the appliances. The president, in proposing 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Skinner, referred to the 
benefit derived by the reading of papers by practical crafts- 
men, and the value of their opinions in discussion, and 
hoped for still more response in this direction. 
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THE DOME AS THE BASIS OF AN 
ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEM.* 
By ARTHUR BOLTON. 
(Continued from page 70.) 
ТҮРЕ Il.— Tue Fıve-Dome PLAN. 


E now proceed to take up our second type, differing 

from that which wehavebeen considering in thisimpor- 

tant respect, that the five-dome plan constitutes an isolated 

and self-contained structure, and retains rather more of 

the original dome effect, possessing, as it does, a central 
and dominating cupola-covered area. 

It is, perhaps, the most satisfactory development of the 
simple domed apartment of the type of the Pantheon, as it 
is tree from the complications that arise with attempts 
upon an octagonal basis. | 

We have already. alluded to the relation between the 
examples of our second type and the Byzantine model, as 
in St. Mark's, Venice, and also to the process of opening 
out the square supporting masses as minor domed com- 
partments of the plan. | 

The barrel vaults that bind these squares together 
agree well in idea with the main dome which they carry, 
being, in fact, only arches of an ampler width, ensuring a 
greater sense of stability. 

The system as a whole tends to lower the interior, as the 
pier.compartments, as hollowed out, must not be too high 
internally, whilst the existence of much space above would 
call for an upper storey, also domed, such as, indeed, 
might well exist, in relation to a system of internal galleries 
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of a structural character. In St. Salvatore the space 
above is disposed of as a panelled attic, the lines of 
which range round the whole interior. 

' In applying the classic features to this type of plan, the 
legs of the piers became naturally the main pilasters 
enclosing а minor order carrying the small arches of the 
internal dome, this treatment agreeing well with the ideas 
of Bramante and Palladio. 

- In certain examples these minor domes have drums, and 
show outside as turrets as in S.M. Campagna Piacenza, 
and St. Giustina, Padua, but in St. Salvatore, Venice, 
the drum is omitted, the dome springing from a string 
just above the heads of the small arches, which are united 
by pendentives. 

By the use of the surface vault, as already explained, 
a still further reduction of height can be effected, The 
same course can be adopted with the central dome, as in 
St. Rosa, by which means tle whole interior may be 
brought to a unity and spaciousness of effect such as the 
first efforts could not attain, owing to their excessive 
proportions. 

There are cases, of course, where the five-dome plan 
might be used for the opposite quality, should a frankly 
tower-like result be desired, for, if sufficient altitude were 
given to the minor domes, the central feature could be 
Carried to an otherwise unattainable elevation, producing 
a strong impression of height, but at the expense of what 
are generally considered to be the special characteristics 
óf the dome. | 

The Fortezze Church at Viterbo, dedicated to SS. Fran- 
cesco e Paolo, is just outside the walls of the town. It 
was built for one of the Farnesi, who were great patrons 
of the architect Vignola; he was, in fact, building 
Caprarola for them between 1555 and 1559 in the same 
neighbourhood, so that the attribution of this work also to 
him is not unreasonable. The exterior is unfinished and 
the interior rather rough, though not wanting in dignity. 

This example is interesting in our enquiry, because in 
the same town is St. Rosa, of almost the same 
dimensions, but of an entirely different internal effect. 
The two are drawn side by side to the same scale, 

The quality of space tends to disappear when much 
height is given, and not only are the minor domes of St. 
Rosa proportionately less in height, but, the surface vault 
principle being applied to the main dome, a great reduc- 
tion in the total height is obtained on a similar plan of 
nearly equal dimensions. The greater effect of spacious- 
ness obtained is very much more than is accounted for by 
the actual difference in size. Some part of this is due to 
the greater attention bestowed upon the minor domes, and 
to the attempt that has been made to bring them into 
closer relation with the central area. The modifications 
introduced into the plans of the main piers are in this 
direction, and also in that of providing a better seating for 
the start of the domes. It will be observed that the minor 
domes might have been treated as surface vaults, reducing 
their height, with a probable gain in spaciousness of effect 
to the whole interior. 

The aim in a church of this type must be to get good 
cross views, and a perfect relation between the central and 
minor domes, in which respect the relative bulk of the 
four great piers is a matter of primary importance. 

The church of St. Maria del Letto at Pistoia (about 
1509, Ventura Vitoni) shows that a tempting solution of 
this side of the problem was not untried. It seems easy 
to replace the piers by four single columns, giving a prac- 
tically unencumbered square interior, whilst carrying on 


them the vaults and domes above, as we find done in 


Byzantine examples, or in La Martorana at Palermo, in 
which last pointed arches are used. Renaissance examples 
also are to be found, in which single columns are 
used, and one in which a group of four half-columns fused 
together forms the pier. 

The drawback to this single-column plan, however, lies 
in its excessive simplification, by which it loses interest : a 
single glance reveals the whole interior, and also seems to 
stamp the upper part as somewhat of a fraud—so much 
architectural scenery above with so little apparent support 
below; whereas the pier system, at any rate, has more 
reserve and mystery, whilst the unity and relation of parts 
can be equally well preserved, and above all it has that 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on the rath ult. 
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air of stability which constitutes so large an element in 
genuine architectural effect. 

When the S.M. Letto type is extended on all sides, still 
using columns, the plan of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is 
approached, as the formation of a central octagon by the 
omission of the four middle columns becomes necessary to 
secure the relative increase of importance to the dome. 
We have, in fact, ahall of columns to which a cupola is 
applied in order to secure a free central area. The typeis 
essentially a compromise owing to the tendency in the 
spectator’s mind to restore the omitted columns, an im- 
pression probably arising in part from the difference of 
scale between the small bays of the colonnade and the 
wide central area. 

It is interesting to remember that Palladio’s favourite 
form of vestibule is a hall about thirty feet square, having 
four columns about five feet out from the angles. In his 
designs the central area thus formed is usually cross- 
vaulted, leaving flat ceilings for the angle squares, but with 
a domical treament the five-dome plan is obtained, and 
would be equally palatial in effect. This is recorded in 
passing as an illustration of the domestic application of 
the type. 

El Sagrario, Granada, a Spanish example, 1705-59, 
approximates in scale of plan to St. Francesco and St. Rosa, 
but exhibits a wide variation of internal section. In this 
instance height has been striven for, and attained by 
making the interior practically in two storeys, the minor 
domes being lifted above the main order. The chief 
pecularity, however, is that the minor cupolas are placed 
at the cardinal points of the main dome, the angles being 
cross-vaulted. 

The plan obtains considerable extension by a series of 
deep recesses in the external walls, and by adding to this 
a relative smallness of features the impression of a large 
church is produced. In comparison with St. Rosa, it is 
interesting to observe that the central squares of both are of 
the same dimensions, all the increase of size in the Spanish 
example being given to the surrounding areas. The sur- 
face vault, however, of St. Rosa conveys an idea of a 
dome of much greater diameter than that in El Sagrario, 
where the greater height also detracts from the import- 
ance of the central feature. If the system of the Spanish 
example were carried to its logical development, the effect 
of a square hall would result, the lofty piers becoming 
incidents in the interior, whilst the minor domes, acquiring 
the importance of the central feature, would seem to be 
parts of one comprehensive domical covering. 

The arches in three tiers in the side sections, rising from 
the wall recesses to those which carry the vaulting of the 
angles, and on up to the arches of the minor domes, con- 
stitute the best feature of the scheme. The many breaks 
in the detail are characteristic of the Spanish use of the 
orders. 

(To be continued.) 


MESSRS. WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. 

HERE is no more widely known or esteemed name in 
ironfoundry than that of Walter Macfarlane & Co., 

ot Saracen Foundry, Possilpark, Glasgow, and a look over 
their numerous sectional catalogues gives one some slight 
idea of the exceeding range of their manufactures in the 
way of castings. Their ornamental and structural castings 
are doubtless familiar to a good many of our readers 
Under the head of conservatories, pavilions, kiosks: 
summer-houscs, band-stands, verandahs, porticos, covered 
ways, &c., we get an enormous section in itself, and one 
which Messrs. Macíarlane have worked with most suc- 
cessful results for very many years past. Their catalogue 
contains a great variety of examples of every description 
of buildings and structural work in this section, patterns 
of which being always in stock they can be adapted to suit 
any position, and be made to harmonise with the archi- 
tectural characteristics of adjoining or adjacent structures, 
As we announced only the other week, Messrs. Macfarlane 
took the first place in the recent competition for a band- 
stand for the Crystal Palace. Of course the minor castings 
for ornamental work, such as columns, brackets, spandril 
arches, balusters, corbels, newels, hinge enrichments, 
‚ tablets, devices, lettering, &c., show an infinite and 
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practically unending variety. We might also class under 
this section the fountains, both plain and ornamental, 
park and garden seats, railings, lamps, &c. Here, again, 
we have a large number of typical examples illustrated, 
о show what the firm can do in a great variety of 
orms, 

Another large section includes stable fittings of every 
kind; staircases, spiral and straight; windows and fan- 
lights; gates; terminals and weathervanes ; water troughs 
for horses and cattle, &c. Messrs. Macfarlane have given 
special attention to stable construction and fitting, and 
their notes thereon in section xxiv. of their catalogue 
are practical and suggestive. We are glad to note that 
they do not favour the use of movable parts or mechanism, 
as being always more or less liable to get out of order, 
and that they avoid the use of all casings or boxing-in 
that would harbour dirt or vermin. We think their 
system of stable ventilation one which would yield bene- 
ficial results. It consists of admitting fresh ait at a low 
level in the stable by means of air bricks and air diffusers, 
the foul air being discharged through gratings in the 
ceiling and conveyed thence in a pipe through the loft to 
an air pump ventilator on top of roof. Strength, 
simplicity, excellent finish, and, where required, ornamental 
appearance, are characteristic of the stable and harness- 
room fittings and accessories manufactured by Messrs. 
Macfarlane. 

The sanitary section of Messrs. Macfarlane’s catalogue 
is indicative of the immense range of business undertaken 
by them in this department. They hold a large stock of 
baths, which have the specially advantageous qualities of 
high finish and durability of surface, combined with an 
excellent appearance, no wood casing being required. 
Then we have urinals for public and private use ; automatic 
flushing trough closets, the water from the flushing cistern 
rushing through with great velocity at the regulated 
intervals, washing out all foul matter and leaving only the 
required amount of clean water in the bottom of the 
trough ; and dry-pan closets, for use where no sewers exist. 
Iron structures for enclosing the closets are shown in a 
variety of forms. Drain and soil pipes and connections, 
together with traps in large variety, are also comprised in 
. this sanitary section, and we suppose we ought to include 
rain-water pipes and connections as well. An ingenious 
contrivance, by the way, is the patent sliding faucet, which 
facilitates the removal and replacement of a length of pipe 
without operating upon the joint of the other lengths 
forming the stalk. An excellent method of forming a lead 
and cast-iron pipe joint is devised by Messrs. Macfarlane, 
which is not only simple in fixing, with a clear bore and 
straight waterway, but also makes a perfectly sure joint. 
It has been tested to a pressure of 200 ft. head of water. 
Messrs. Macfarlane also make a special business of hot- 
water heating, and keep in stock a large variety of boilers, 
conservatory fittings, coil cases, fittings and pipes. 

Of Messrs. Macfarlane’s reputation for the highest class 
of foundry work we could say nothing that would add to 
it. Such en is only built up by long years of 
successful achieverhent, and cannot be added to by mere 
words. As a business concern we suppose it has grown 
to be one of the largest in its own line, until the name of 
Walter Macfarlane & Co. has become familiar to every 
large buyer of cast-iron goods not only in this, but other 
countries. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE ventilation of class-rooms at Scottfield School, Old- 

ham, hasbeen entrusted to Messrs. Cousland & Mackay 

ventilating engineers, Glasgow, who are using Mackay’s 
patent direct-acting ventilators in carrying out the work. 


Мв. E. L. NEwBIGGING, of Manchester, has been appointed 
gas engineer to the Macclesfield Corporation at a salary of 
£250 per annum. He succeeds his brother, who has just 
secured the important post of chief engineer in connection 
with the Manchester gasworks. 
THE heating and ventilating of the new technical schools, 
Ulverston, is to be by Spencer’s patent heating and ven- 
tilating “ Ventilo " radiators, the patentee and sole maker 
of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham 
and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


dealing with every branch of local government. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just finished a fine 
new eight-day turret striking clock at Thornbridge Hall, 
near Bakewell, Derbyshire, showing the time upon three 
dials, and striking the hours on a sweet-toned bell, under 
the supervision of Messrs. Hadfield & Sons, architects, 
Sheffield. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. E. Garlick, C.E., of 
Preston, at one time borough surveyor of Preston. After- 
wards in conjunction with Mr. Sykes he had a good deal 
to do with the engineering work in connection with the 
development of the Ribble. Mr. Garlick was 77 years of 
age at the time of his death. Не was a borough justice 
of Preston, and was mayor of the borough in 1882-3. 


Tue Hunslet Guardians have decided to erect a new work- 
house at a cost of something like £60,000. The new 
institution will be on the pavilion system, with receiving 
wards, tramp wards (on the cell principle), administrative 
block, residence, committee and work rooms, dining-hall, 
and stores. There will be separate blocks for the able- 
bodied (males and females)] and a block for the aged, as 
well as a separate infirmary block. Altogether, provision 
will be made for between 400 and 5ooinmates. Mr. J. Н. 
Morton, of South Shields, is the architect. 


WE have received the Local Government Annual and 
Official Directory for 1900, which contains many new features, 
including the charges for water and gas levied by the 
London companies; the population of the provincial 
unions; a complete list of all the parks and open spaces 
of London, with the authorities controlling them ; abstracts 
of the fourteen Acts of Parliament affecting local govern- 
ment which were passed last session, and some seventy 
pages of short articles and paragraphs undereighteen Е". 

15 
section is called “ Тһе Local Government Companion,” 
and is full of useful information respecting the many and 
varied phases of local government work. The directory 
portion contains the names of the chief officials of every 
public body in England and Wales, including every de- 
partment of public work. The annual is published at 2, 
Dorset Street, Fleet Street, E.C., and the price is 25. 6d. 


WE have received from the American Radiator Company, 
143, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., a copy of their newly 
published illustrated catalogue entitled ‘‘ The Ideal Fitter,” 
which illustrates in an excellent manner the large variety 
of radiators, steam and water boilers, and general fittings 
connected therewith manufactured by them. The radiators 
illustrated are of three types, viz., the direct, the direct- 
indirect, and the indirect. The first named are shown in 
a good number of useful forms suitable for various positions 
and purposes. The second type are of similar construction 
to the direct radiators, but with the addition of a detach- 
able and adjustable ventilating base constructed for the 
admission of outer air, either at the back through a duct 
formed in the wall, communicating by a sleeve piece with 
the ventilating base above the floor level, or the outer air 
can be admitted through a duct under the floor to the ven- 
tilating base. For indirect heating the company manufac- 
ture a number of patterns of most effective heating surface. 
These are placed in tin-lined wooden boxes in the base- 
ment, and located as nearly as possible directly under 
the register in the apartment, fresh air being supplied to 
the radiator by means of the cold-air duct bringing in the 
outer air. Some very useful suggestions as to fitting up a hot 
water apparatus are given at the end of the catalogue, as 
also in regard to low-pressure steam apparatus. This 
useful and interesting catalogue will be forwarded free on 
application to anyone interested in the important subject 
of heating. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDY. 


OR some years now the Architectural Association 
F curriculum and the R.1.B.A. threefold examination 
system have been in operation. It would, perhaps, be 
unjust to severely criticise the results as far as one is able 
to observe them ; but in looking over the recent exhibition 
of students’ works in connection with the R.I.B.A. com- 
petitions, one could not help but realise the fact that, И 
these were any index to the general average of student 
ability at the present time, then that average was certainly 
anything but high. In days when the educational advan- 
tages were considerably less, and the R.I.B.A. examina- 
tions were not compulsory, there were many notably clever 
students —men who have since achieved distinction in their 
practice a5 architects. Indeed, the average quality of the 
work shown at the students' exhibitions was considerably 
higher some years ago than has been the case just lately. 
Itis quite possible there is latent talent somewhere, 
but there is not much of it discoverable at present. 

The development and cultivation of talent is un- 
doubtedly the chief end of all architectural education. 
The danger lies in imagining that talent is the product 
of education. The acquisition of knowledge is essential 
to the practical application of talent to its proper 
purpose, but not all the knowledge in the world 
can make an architect. The true function of the architect 
is to create, and creation is the original product of the 
mind, and not a mere skilful hashing up of precedents, o 
styles and theories discovered by much learning. А man 
may be admirably versed in the history and theory of 
painting, and yet never become an artist himself in the 
true and practical sense of the word. So a student 
may learn all there is to be learnt of the history of 
architecture, and of the theory of architectural design, 
and yet be unable to produce anything really good or 
original in the way of architecture himself. Personally, we 
believe, that the clever architects of the future will be such 
in spite of, rather than because of, the greatly increased 
educational facilities now provided, and the establishment 
of a graduated system of examinations, however ad- 
mirable they may be in inception and operation. 

But on the other hand there is no reason at all why our 
educational arrangements of the present day should not 
confer a great advantage upon students, if the right and 
legitimate end of all education is kept in view. The idea 
of learning sufficient to pass a certain standard may well 
be confined to the board schools and science and art 
schools. The notion of diving into every bypath of know- 
ledge incidental to the practice of an “architect and sur- 
уеуог,” as commonly understood, seems almost equally 
fatal to any high achievement in architecture as an art. 
But the student of ability might assuredly raise the 
average standard of architectural quality if he could but 
have some safe and wise guidance in his studies, and if he 
could be really taught some of the most essential and 
primary principles of design. How many of our students 
have a proper and cultivated sense of proportion in archi- 
tecture? How many can give the why and wherefore of 
the introduction of this or that feature into a design ? 

The study о: architecture to be of any practical use 
in the advancement of art must mean something more 
than the acquirement of sufficient knowledge and 
training to pass certain examinations. And it is 
tbis something which the average student is so apt to 
miss. He sees the end їп the prizes, in the result of 
the examination, or in the attainment of membership of 
the R.I.B.A., all very good things in their way, but not 
the thing, which is the production of good architecture, 
The successful architect is, no doubt, usually accounted 
to bethe man who secures plenty of commissions, but itis 
no criteriqn of the success of his work from an archi- 
tectural point of view that he should have a large practice. 
The quality of an architect’s work must be viewed and 
judged upon its merits as a work of art, if we would gauge 
its author’s real success as an architect. 
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REVIEW OF THE RI.B.A. STUDENTS’ 
COMPETITIONS, 1900.* | 


By С. F. BODLEY, А.К.А. 


] HOPE I shall be pardoned if I do not to-night 

dwell at much length on particular designs or 
on particular drawings that were exhibited ‘in 
the neighbouring rooms. It seems to me that 
what little time we have to-night will be best spent if I 
offer you some few remarks on the general principles that 
appear to have guided architects in the great days of our 
art, for these remarks will be addressed to the students of 
this our institute. Not, however, but that we are, or 
ought to be, all learners, as has often been said. 

First let me say to you, students, whose work has been 
recently seen by us, and, I hope, visited by many, that I 
was scarcely prepared for the treat I had in looking 
through your various and beautiful delineations of ancient 
work—work that brought back many pleasant old days 
before one—days of one’s travels in Italy and other Con- 
tinental countries, and lastly, but not the least enjoyable, 
in old England, with her beautiful and noble churches and 
her many delightful and stately old houses. What days 
of enthusiastic and profitable enjoyment were brought 
back to one by the remembrance of the times that one 
Spent in the presence of architectural works that com- 
manded one’s utter respect and admiration—days spent 
in solitary meditation or in company with old friends, now 
passed away, whilst the enduring works remain. Well, 
students, we must pass on to the mention of some of the 
exhibits that your year’s work has given to us—though I 
shall do so rapidly and slightly, the rather to pass on and 
offer some remarks on the principles that, I think, should 
animate our designs. | 

Let me take the drawings sent in for the Owen Jones 
Studentship first. Five were submitted. The prize has 
been won by Mr. George A. Paterson, and medals of merit 
have been given to Messrs. l; B. Fulton and to J. Hervey 
Rutherford. Besides these, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Green- 
slade sent specimens of their work, which I admired. They 
are careful drawings of well selected specimens—some, no 
doubt, of finer quality than others, but all of them instruc- 
tive for decorative work of this kind. Now, this Owen 
Jones prize is an important and useful one. I am glad 
that so many of you went in for it; more, I believe, than in 
other years. The whole art of colour is a most interesting 
one. Think how Nature teaches it everywhere. The pale 
blue sky and the fulier tint of the far blue hills—the 
thousand tints of green of the grass, and the trees and the 
foreground, jewelled with flowers, as if with sapphires and 
pearls. In all the great days of our art colour played an 
important part. The Greeks stained their white marble 
and touched it with azure and gold. Mediæval work, as 
we have seen in the many examples you have given us, 
was full of colour. Colour is, indeed, one of the fairest of 
the handmaids of architecture. To recur to Nature, have 
you ever observed how she contends with ugly colour, 
subdues it, for she always conquers and setsitright? Itis 
a standing miracle! | l | 

Naturally many of these drawings are copies of the 
painting that remains on Norfolk and Suffolk woodwork, 
on the screens and the roofs there ; for there wasa great 
school of decorative painting in that part of England. It 
was derived, in great measure, from Flemish work. Now, 
in these eastern counties there seems to have been two 
schools of painters—the one quite English and the other 
deriving its inspiration from Flanders. The latter came 
from the land that produced Memling and Van Eyck. 
Sometimes, no doubt, crude in drawing, and without 
much beauty in the faces, this great Flemish school was 
delightful in colour—richer, indeed, in that respect than 
Italian work with allits refinement and grace of expression. 
Such old work is rapidly fading away and perishing, and 
much has been ruthlessly destroyed. 1 hope that such 
drawings as you have given us may stay something of 
the beauty of old work as examples for us. All archi- 
tectural students should study colour and learn its har- 
monies, as you would those of music. Though all of us 
may not have a sensitive eye for colour, yet a good 
deal may be learnt. As architects you should know the 
tints of all the marbles that can be got nowadays, and 


*Read at the Institute on Monday evening last. 
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learn to arrange them on shafts and friezes, and pavements 
harmoniously or in agreeable contrast. It should be all done 
with breadth of effect, for that is essential for such work. 

Next I would speak of the drawings submitted for the 
Pugin Studentship. Naturally Gothic architecture of our 
own country has been selected for delineation. Mr. James 
M'Lachlan has the first prize. Mr. E. W. Turner and 
Mr. A. Woore take “ medals of merit.” Mr. M‘Lachlan’s 
drawings are excellent. His drawing of the vaulting of 
the choir at Christ Church, Oxford, is most able, and that 
also of the shrine of Edward II. Mr. E. W. Turner's 
drawings of Peterborough Cathedral are very painstaking 
and good. Mr. Forbes, Mr. Raine, and Mr. Pearson have 
done well. I do not think it is of much or any use 
criticising drawings—as such. No doubt some surpass 
others in draughtsmanship and some select their subjects 
more wisely than others. But the very merits of the old 
Work seem to withdraw criticism and to silence the critic. 
This is not a drawing school. It is one for the study of 
architecture in all its many phases. And here one word 
as to drawing. I must remind you that, useful and interest- 
ing as is that art, it is not design. They drew but poorly 
in days when they built magnificently. As architects, when 
you love to design, you must set your heart on your build- 
ing, not on your drawing. Your building is to be for all 
time —your drawing but the thing of a day. And here let 
me advise you, when you get your first opportunity of 
designing a building, to shut your eyes, and, with your 
mind's eye, callup the vision of the edifice as entire, and 
as complete, as it will stand. Not only the mass but every 
detail must be there visible—perfectly visible to your 
mental vision. Then, with eager hand, careless of how: 
your drawing looks, put your perception on paper part by 
part and detail by detail. You will know ınstinctively 
what each moulding should be, what each capital. You 
bave seen the building; it has stamped itself upon your 
imagination. Here and there you may suppress an idea, 
ot control a thought, finding it is not wanted, or, if used, 
it may jar with the conception of your mind. 

But this seeing the whole building, complete and entire, 
is what you must do. Of course you will have had to 
acquaint yourself before this with all the requirements and 
the possibilities—the site, the surroundings, and the 
materials you have to use. Then, having informed your- 
self on these necessary details, it is for you to create that 
vision that I have spoken of—that building in which every 
single detail, as well as its proportion, its colour, its 
feeling, has been present with you. The man who can 
thus conjure up his vision and make it his own is the 
powerful architect. | 

Yes! But what if that power is not controlled by 
principles of beauty—of a harmony with nature, of breadth 
and unity of effort—of dignity and of truth? There are 
architects amongst us who have a power of the kind 1 
mean. It cannot be denied. They stamp a character, an 
animus on all they do. It is evidently their work. But, 
alas ! alas! is that character one of beauty, of refinement ? 
Is it consonant with the suavity of nature? Is there 
restraint and reserve? I fear in many cases few, perhaps 
none of these qualities, but only that of a vulgar display 
and unmannerly strength. The opportunity is lost, and 
another building added to the many that we would rather 
be without. There has been no restraint, no refinement. 
Now this reserve is a great quality, but it has its dangers 
too. With this restraint do not neglect beauty. Do not 
belong to that school the members of which almost seem 
to worship the ugly. Put aside all vulgar display, but 
imbue your building to your utmost, and,as far as you 
can, with refined beauty and restrained power. Little and 
infrequent touches of beauty, if they must be few, grafted, 
as it were, on to a well-proportioned fabric, will give a 
building a tender grace, and it will be a delight to all 
passers-by. Be not afraid of beauty and richness when 
you can get it. Did the civilised ancients worship the 
ugly? Uncivilised barbarians may have done so; but it 
18 not for Christians, whose Master said, “ Consider the 
lilies of the field” in their arrayed beauty, to be 
worshippers of the ugly. Pardon me for dwelling thus 
long on this point. I think it is a real danger, for some 
seem to mistake sterility for simplicity, and gracelessness 
for grandeur. Let your manner be as graceful as your 
expression is sincere. When you have the opportunity 
imbue your building with a poetry of its own. That can 
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be done even in the simplest work. In great ones you 
can endow them with a poetry that may be Miltonic. 
How delightful is the expression alike of the simplest old 
stone-mullioned and stone-roofed house and the stately 
Elizabethan mansion ! How courteous alike the 
Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire cottage by the road. 
side, and Hardwick, and Burleigh, and Kirby Hall, and 
Haddon in their parks. | | 

With regard to the designs for the Tite certificate, Тат 
disposed to be more critical than I have been. There we 
have a somewhat unusual idea, for towers are not usually 
isolated. But let that pass. I fear I miss in most of these 
designs that indescribable charm, that picturesque feeling 
that one sees in so much old work. I had not time to 
examine them very carefully. I am rather doubtful about 
the effect of most of them, if they should ever be carried out. 
They struck me as wanting more idea and greater considera- 
tion, and more freedom of design. The author of the design 
marked “Sphinx ” has a good idea in his sort of embryo 
pilasters at the corners—somewhat original, I think, and I 
can conceive their giving a suggestion ofa refined concave 
shape to the tower that would be pleasing. Mr. Percy 
Nobbs’s sombre perspective does not do justice to his 
design, which looks better on his elevation. It no doubt 
has merit. | 

[ was a good deal interested in the design for a spiral 
staircase. Мг. C. E. Varndell's design is ably and саге: 
fully delineated, and I was pleased with the Late Gothic 
design bearing the motto Tiny," and consider it good. 

In the “ measured drawings " I am glad that Mr. James 
B. Fulton's drawings of St. John's College, Oxford, are 
awarded the silver medal. They are very good drawings 
of a most interesting place. The garden front, built, I 
believe, by Archbishop Laud, has a wonderful repose, 
thoroughly collegiate in character. Mr. Н. Inigo Triggs's 
drawings of Raynham Hall are good. It is very instruc- 
tive to a young man thus to carefully study, measure, and 
delineate a whole house that has, like this one, character 
and interest. It would be a good example to follow ın 
other years. Old houses get so altered, and frequently 
are burnt down, that it is a satisfaction to see them 
drawn out to scale. 

As to the Soane Medallion I must here repeat some- 
thing of what I have said in regard to the Tite Prize. I 
cannot but feel that something better might have been 
done. Mr. Power's drawings are very good. I should 
criticise the outline of his dome. I tbought the design by 
“ Pomegranate" was broad and simple in its treatment, 
and would be effective if built. I suppose the competitors 
were rather tied as to style. | 

In conclusion let me say to the students of this institute 
thatif I have in any small degree raised your enthusiasm 
for your art, these few words may not have been all in vain. 
You are entering a delightful profession. Make it more 
and more not only a professional business but a real living 
art. Remember that architecture should be the queen of 
all the arts. 

— Aba MÀ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OMPETITIVE designs are invited for an accident and 
C general bospital to be erected at West Hartlepool to be 
named the Cameron Memorial Accident and General 
Hospital. The committee offer premiums of 100 guineas 
and 50 guineas for the two designs placed first and second 
in order of merit. The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be asked to nominate an assessor to 
advise the committee in their selection. Provided the 
author of the selected design is appointed architect for the 
work, the premium will merge in the commission. The 
conditions and instructions may be had from the borough 
engineer, Mr. J. W. Brown, on application, and April 11th 
is the date fixed for the sending in of the designs, 


IN a competition for designs for the proposed new police 
convalescent home, Harrogate, the award has been been 
made as follows :—First, Н. S. Chorley (Messrs. Chorley, 
Conon & Co.) 15, Park Row, Leeds; second, Edward 
C. H. Maidman, 13, South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh; 
and third, Messrs. Chorley, Conon & Co., 15, Park Row; 
Leeds. Mr. H. S. Chorley has been appointed architect 
for the work. 
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Tue attention of artists is particularly called to the follow- 
ing changes in the regulations for the delivery of works 
intended for the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Water colours, miniatures, black-and-white 
drawings, engravings, etchings, architectural drawings, 
and all other works under glass, must be delivered on 
Friday, March 30th. None will be received either before 
or after that date. Oil paintings must be delivered on 
Saturday, March 31st, and Monday, April2nd. None will 
be received either before or after those dates. Sculpture 
must be delivered on Tuesday, April 3rd. None will be 
received either before or after that date. The hours for 
the reception of works, 7 a.m. to Io p.m. | 


The latest contribution to our professional literature is “А 
History of Gothic Art in England,” by Edward S. Prior, 
M.A., just issued by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Itisa 
fully illustrated and careful review of the genesis and 
development of our native art, which the author appears to 
consider far more individual and characteristic than most 
writers have allowed. Of course we all realise that there 
is a special flavour and quality about English Gothic which 
distinguishes it from French or any other Gothic. And 
perbaps many are well content to take it as they find it 
without caring how far, or in what particulars, it was 
founded on the work of others. Mr. Prior, however, 
thinks it worth inquiry, and in this book of his 
endeavours to bring out clearly the special influence which 
gave English work its distinct quality. Thus he says 
that the great French Gothic was ''laic," but the English 
remained continuously “ cleric,” and the one borrowed but 
little from the other. It was in the continuance of 
monastic direction in our English style which really gives 
the explanation of its want of sympathy with the French. 
' In England, save in the design of Westminster Abbey, 
there is hardly anything that suggests a consciousness of 
the great works on the other side of the Channel." 
“ Gothic architecture in England cannot then be justly 
treated as a mere episode of the French, but must be taken 
as a separate chapter ; its origin and its developments are 
alike distinct." Mr. Prior certainly is an enthusiastic 
devotee of our English Gothic, else he could hardly write 
as follows :—‘‘ So ran the course of Gothic art in 
England: no daughter of the French, but its twin 
sister, and but a moment younger; a separate embodi- 
ment of the Gothic spirit—not growing with sudden fervour, 
as the elder did, to a miracle of sudden loveliness, and then 
all too quickly turning cold and hard-featured. In English 
art, when the grace of first youth was passed, there still 
remained the freshness of tender sentiment and the charm 
of a constant devoticn. An art it was that in no wise 
leant on foreign assertion for its code of merit, but was 
fashioned amongst ourselves to be agreeable to our native 
instincts, and in accord with the sober dress of our skies 
and the simple pleasantness of our scenery.” 


THE number of illustrations contained in Mr. Prior’s 
book are most useful in elucidating Mr. Prior’s points, 
especially the many scale drawings of bays of churches, 
In the freehand work Mr. Horsley has hardly done him- 
self, or his subject, justice. The delightful examples of 
Gothic art chosen to illustrate this volume would have 
enriched it greatly had they been drawn with care and 
delicacy. But we suppose herein lies the fault of all 
modern effort. We are in too big a hurry to do justice 
to our Own capacities and thoughts. 


THAT excellent work on sanitation “Тһе Plumber and 
Sanitary Houses,” by S. Stevens Hellyer, has reached a 
sixth edition, just issued by Mr. Batsford. A chapter has 
been added on “ Cesspools and their overflows” and on 
the purification of the sewage of a mansion. We are 
almost inclined to wonder whether a small text-book epitome 
of the contents of this somewhat bulky volume might not 
be useful for students, and indeed others who have little 
time to spare to search for essential points out of some 500 
pages of letterpress. И isnot very pleasant to realise the 


. wide difference which exists between things as they are in 


average households, and as they would be in the sanitary 
house according to Mr. Hellyer. On the subject of w.c.’s 
alone, most householders would find, if they read Mr, 
Hellyer's book, they were very far from an ideal treatment. 
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Tue Lord President has appointed Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A., Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane as a council to advise 
the Department of Science and Art on art matters relating 
to art schools and classes, the Art Museum, and the Royal 
College of Art. 


THE 39th exhibition of pictures in connection with the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts was opened on 
Monday to the public. The exhibits number 851, and 
amongst these are 518 oil paintings, 168 water-colour draw- 
ings, 105 architectural drawings, and 44 pieces of sculpture. 
Some important pictures have been sent on loan to the 
exhibition. Included amongst these are Romney’s “ Mrs. 
Inchbald ’ and С. Е. Watts’s “Charity,” also a fine 
example of Sam Bough’s work. 
Тнк Hampstead Art Society held a successful conver- 
sazione last Friday week, in connection with which an 
exhibition of members’ work, and alsoof works on loan, 
was held. The loan collection comprised an excellent 
selection, there being some 50 pictures, including works by 
. W. M. Turner; Alfred East, A.R.A.; Vicat Cole, R.A.; 
amilton Macullum ; J. B. Burgess, R.A.; P. Nasmyth; 
G. Fripp, R.W.S.; T. Sidney Cooper, and G. F. Poole, 
R.A., and others. | 


А рокткАїт of Sheridan Бу ап artıst unknown has been 
disposed of by Messrs. Robinson & Fisher for 298 guineas. 
Through the same source has been sold the Chancellor’s 
great seal, bag, and purse, formerly the property of Lord 
Erskine, for 50 guineas. 


“Тнь Development of Architectural Design” was the 
subject of a paper read before the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society by Mr. Edgar Wood on the sth 
inst. Mr. Wood dealt with his subject in a practical and 
comprehensive manner, adding to its interest and value by 
the display on the walls of a number of charming sketches 
produced by himself in illustration of the paper. Amongst 
the many suggestions offered was that as to the value in 
architecture of subtle variety, Mr. Wood remarking on the 
way in which modern towns and streets are made dis- 
agreeable by monotony and the materials used. He spoke 
on the advantage of using materials made beautiful by 
natural formation and growth, and displayed in his paper 
a leaning to the romantic rather than the classical, though 
by no means adverse to the classical. Mr. Wood was, on 
the motion of Mr. W. Н. Thorp, seconded by Mr. С. В. ` 
Bulmer, warmly thanked, and there was an interesting 
discussion. 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of the Clergy and 
Artists’ Association was held last week. The chairman 
(the Rev. Canon Benham) referred in the course of his 
opening remarks to recent differences of opinion in the 
association, and expressed his sympathy with those who 
had resisted the imposition of a religious ‘test, that all 
members of the association should also be communicants. 
Art and beauty were gifts of God and should be utilised 
without the imposition of religious tests. The object of 
the association is to enable the clergy and others to 
approach the artists more directly, and to form a centre 
where examples of artists’ work executed in churches and 
buildings can be seen, and information given generally 
concerning the work. It also seeks to undertake, through 
its members, decorative work in churches, to restore the 
individual character of art in churches through the direct 
employment of the artist, and to counteract the evils of 
delegated work, of commercial and mechanical production. 
Mr. R. Hallward, the hon. secretary, reported a steady 
progress in the work of the association during the past 
year, as regards both applications for advice and the num- 
ber of members, which now stood at 200. The treasurers . 
account showed that the receipts of the association for the | 
year amounted to £149 125., and the expenditure to 
£170 6s. 6d. The report was adopted, and Мг. Е. $. 
Prior having moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, the 
proceedings terminated. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee’s Testing Station 
was again the scene of some important fire tests on 
Wednesday afternoon, two solid (three thicknesses) wood 
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doors and a floor of fir joists with five-inch concrete filling 
being under investigation. The council of the com- 
mittee was represented by Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 
(H.M. Office of Works), and Mr. H. H. Collins (past 
president, District Surveyors’ Association). Mr. Edwin О. 
Sachs, the chairman, and most of the members of the 
executive being engaged in the testing operations. 
There was an unusually strong attendance of district 
surveyors and other public and insurance officials, 
having special regard to the floor under investigation, 
the compliance of which with the requirements of 
the Building Act is the subject of consider- 
able controversy. А number of members of the 
commercial section of the committee also attended at 
the special invitation of the executive, headed by their 
sectional chairman, Mr. F. R. Farrow. The importance 
of the tests precludes any description, until the issue of the 
official reports, beyond a record of the fact that they were 
executed in a highly satisfactory manner. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. F. К. Farrow, who was actively engaged in 
the management of the floor test, met with an accident, 
having his right eye somewhat seriously burnt, an injury 
which will confine him to his room for some days. 

One of the most ancient and picturesque of the old Border 
castles, Bellister Castle, in south-west Northumberland, 
was gutted by fire on Tuesday. It was only restored 
about six years since. The nearest town is Haltwhistle, 
a mile distant, and from there a hose was brought. But 
the severe frost had frozen all the taps round the building 
except one, and nothing could be done to stem the flames. 
All that was possible was to remove a little of the furni- 
ture on the ground floor, and the inmates had a narrow 
escape of their lives. Bellister Castle, formerly called 
Bellecester, is supposed to date from the twelfth century, 
and the occupants of it played а prominent part in the 
ancient Border warfare. Connected with it is the legend 
of the ** Grey Man of Bellister." 


A PARTNERSHIP has been entered into between Mr. Cyril B. 
Tubbs, of Datchet, and Mr. А. A. Messer, of Reading, who 
has recently returned to this country after 11 years’ practice 
in the United States, and they will carry on business as 
architects and surveyors at 5. The Broadway, Woking, 
and at 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


AAA 


A моѕт useful and appropriate memorial of the late Dr. 
John Hopkinson, the distinguished engineer, whose un- 
timely death by an Alpine accident will be fresh in the 
minds of our readers, was formally opened at Cambridge 
University on Friday last. It consists of a much-needed 
extension of the Engineering School, and will be known 
as the John Hopkinson Wing. The new wing, which has 
been provided by the gift of £5,000 by the late Dr. 
Hopkinson’s widow, conjointly with his son and daughter, 
is a block of about 92 ft. in length and 42ft. in width and 
for the most part three storeys in height. It was designed 
by Mr. W. C. Marshall, and includes a lecture theatre 
and supplementary lecture room, a large laboratory for 
experimental work in elasticity, the strength of materials, 
and hydraulics, a dynamo room, and several smaller rooms 
adapted for research. Towards the equipment of the 
laboratory a further sum of £1,200 was subscribed, chiefly 
by engineers, and a number of important gifts of apparatus 
have been made. The building was opened by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and an inaugural address was delivered by 
Lord Kelvin. Referring to the distinguished career of 
the late Dr. Hopkinson (who by the way was the Senior 
Wrangler in 1871), Lord Kelvin remarked that he showed 
to quite an exceptional degree the rare power of grasping 
a high scientific truth, and applying it practically to 
mechanical art for the use of mankind. This is splendidly 
illustrated in the work which he did in improving the 
dynamo electric machines, upon which ‘we depended so 
much for light and power. Then there was his great 
discovery of a certain alloy of nickel and steel. John 
Hopkinson devoted himself enthusiastically to the work of 
civil engineering, and for fully 25 years of his life he ‘gave 
great assistance in a large number of directions. Hopkin- 
son's group-flashing light, a splendid application of 
scientific optics, was now in use in lighthouses and light- 
ships allover the world, Everything that was for the good 
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of clients, of engineers, and of the engineering profession 
itself Hopkinson had at heart. | 

Is a house infested with bugs uninhabitable? Personally 
we should answer very emphatically that it was uninhabit. 
able, but we know that to not a few people pests of this 
kind are regarded as something of a necessary evil, 
especially in the older houses of our towns and suburbs, 
But when a person takes up a new tenancy it is for him to 
see that his prospective dwelling is free of such vermin, and 
if it is Jet to him with a guarantee of being all right, and 
afterwards turns out to be the reverse, he will hold a strong 
legal position in declining to continue the tenancy. A case 
has just been decided in Glasgow which is of interest in 
connection with this question. À gentleman was summoned 
for half a year’s rent for a house he declined to occupy. 
The facts appeared to be simple enough. The defendant 
took the house, but before the then tenant left it he as- 
certained from him that there were bugs in the house. 
Then the defendant, his wife, and another witness visited 
the place and found it invested with this kind of vermin. 
However, the defendant offered to wait until the vermin 
were effectually got rid of if the factor, or house agent, 
would find storage for hisfurniture. But the factor declined 
to do this, and some small repairs having been effected the 
defendant was informed the house was all right. But 
defendant declined to have the house in the condition he 
knew it to be in. А strong witness was the tenant who 
took the house three months after the defendant declined 
to takeit. He asserted that he discovered the presence of 
the bugs pretty quickly, but by a diligent use of paraffin 
and sanitas he got rid of them. The sheriff gave jadgment 
for defendant, holding that a house was uninhabitable when 
its condition was such as to render its occupation materially 
uncomfortable to the occupant. With this common-sense 
statement of the law we thoroughly agree. To throw upon 
an incoming tenant the onus of making habitable a house 
infested with vermin, of which fact he may be quite unable 
to inform himself, is altogether wrong in our opinion. 


THE system of medical supervision of schools as now in 
operation in Germany is the subject of some interesting 
statements in the British Medical Journal, The medical 
inspectors are appointed not by the State but by the 
municipal authorities. "Their duties are to visit the schools 
periodically to inquire as to the health of the children and 
their teachers. If any children are found to be suffering 
or “sickening,” a note is despatched to the parents 
suggesting a resort to medical help. New scholars are 
rigidly examined for incipient disease, especially early 
tuberculosis, with the best results. But almost more 
important than this is the expert examination of the light- 
ing, warming, cleansing, and ventilation of the school 
buildings at intervals. This latter is an exceedingly 
important matter, and we feel confident that some such 
systematic expert examination of our public school build- 
ings in this country—and of our large private schools, too, 
for m matter of that ——would be productive of very useful. 
resuits. | 


Over two and a half millions are estimated to be the 
liabilities of the London School Board, according to the 
statement made at the Board's meeting last Friday by Sir 
Charles Elliott, the chairman of the Finance Committee. 
This is the sum the Board are pledged to expend on loan 
account by the schemes for building which have been 
wholly or partially sanctioned. The cost of buildings 
decided upon, or contemplated, amounts to £891,000 this 
year, as against £759,000 last year, and as compared with 
the average of the past nine years (£610,000) shows an 
excess of £281,000. The number of children for whom 
provision has to be made this year is only 32,000, as 
against 30,000 last year, thus showing that the increased 
cost of building has to be reckoned with even in the 
building of Board schools. The cost per child is now 
estimated at £28, which seems to be a very high rate. 
But besides new buildings there аге “ improvements "' to 
be taken into account, and for this we have an estimate. 
of £200,000, due to a special vote of the Board agreeing 
to spend £100,000 a year on adding halls to the schools 
which do not possess them. Then again there occurs a 
new item under the head of re-housing, and not only have 
the Board to provide for all persons displaced in the future, 
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but have to take into Consideration all those who had been 
ousted during the past five years ; the number of such 
persons is calculated at 1,700 and the cost of re-housing is 
estimated at /60 per head. The Board agreed at last 
Friday's meeting to an estimated expenditure of /700,000 
during 1900, and this amount will be borrowed from the 
London County Council, the loans to be spread over a 
period of not more than 40 years, so as to secure a con- 
siderable saving in the payment of interest. 

Tue Institution of Mechanical Engineers has completed 
the 53rd year of its existence, and numbers over 2,900 
members. Its revenue last year was £8,777, and it has 
spent over £59,000 upon its new premises. Sir W. H. 


White has been re-elected president for a second yeat's 


term of office. Progress has been made during the past 
year with the varıous researches undertaken by the 
institution. Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen is now at work 
upon “' the effect of annealing and tempering on the pro- 
perties of steel ”; the gas engine research has been further 
advanced by Professor Burstall; and “ the value of the 
steam-jacket ’’isthe subject underinvestigation by Professor 
Beare, who has accumulated further data towards his 
fourth report. The council proposes to hold the summer 
meeting of the institution this year in London. 


THE inaugural address of the new session of the Society 
of Engineers was delivered on Monday evening by the 
new president, Mr. Henry O'Connor, who after congratu- 
' lating the members upon the continued prosperity of the 
society proceeded to discuss the progress of gas engineer- 
ing during recent years. The president's gold medal was 
presented at Monday's meeting to Mr. E. Wynter 
Wagstaff for his paper on “Тһе Shan Hill Country and 
the Mandalay Railway.” 


A cLAtM for £40,000 by way of extras has been made upon 
the Works Committee of the Edinburgh Water Trust by 
Messrs. M’Alpine & Sons, contractors for the works 
between Broughton and Broomlee. The amount of their 
contract was £95,300, and they have executed work to the 
extent of £69,000. The committee have decided to 
recommend that the claim be not entertained. 


Four tenders were received by the Hull City Council for the 
construction of a new dynamo of 2,000 volts. The lowest 
was that submitted by Earle’s Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Hull, which was £3,725, or £1,310 less than the 
one above it sent in by a Wolverhampton firm. Оп the 
ground that the Hull company had not yet constructed a 
dynamo of anything like the size or pressure of those 
required, the electrical engineer strongly recommended the 
acceptance of that of the Wolverhampton firm, whose 
machines were identical with those already in use at the 
Hull works. This recommendation and that of the Electric 
Lighting Committee were rejected by the Council at a 
meeting held on the 1st inst., and Messrs. Earle's tender 
was accepted by a large majority. The Council appear to 
have been largely influenced in their decision by the sug- 
gestion made in the course of the proceedings that to 
reject the lowest tender would be to cast a serious reflection 
upon the high reputation of the firm submitting it. We 
cannot quite see this, having regard to the fact that the 
firm's reputation has been acquired for shipbuilding, and 
not at all for the construction of large dynamos. Still 
there is no reason why they should not satisfactorily carry 
out their contract, and the engineer is clearly absolved 
from responsibility lin the matter should they by any 
chance fail to do so. 


Tue Parliamentary estimates for the construction of the 
proposed Manchester and Liverpool Electric Express 
Railway place the total cost of the scheme at £1,750,000. 
The estimates give the length of the railway from Deans- 
gate, Manchester, to its termination at the Bluecoat 
Hospital, Liverpool, as 34 miles, four furlongs, two 
chains. The railway will, throughout its whole length, be 
constructed as a double line, in accordance with the 
system known as the monorail system, with such modifica- 
tions as may be found necessary. The principal items in 
the estimates are :— Stations, £67,600 ; land and buildings 
required to be taken (зто acres), £451,600 ; the permanent 
way, estimated at £18,000 per mile, £621,450; viaducts, 
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£175,300; and contingencies, £117,940. This scheme is 
proposed to be carried out by a new company with a share 
capital of £2,000,000 and a loan capital of £666,000. 


Tue construction of the new metropolitan railway in Paris 
is being pushed forward with vigour in order that the line 
may be open for the exhibition. The second series of 
tunnels, which will run between the Porte Maillot and the 
Place de la Nation, via the outer boulevards, has been 
begun, 

Gas to the amount of 10,764,044,000 cubic feet was sold by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company during the six months 
ending December 31st last, an increase of 4:92 per cent. as 
compared with the sales for the corresponding half-year in 
1898. The residual sales also increased very considerably, 
the increase in the returns on this account being £110,091. 
Altogether in spite of the large additional cost of coal there 
was a net result of the company’s operations for the half- 
year of £614,855, and out of this sum it was agreed at last 
Friday's meeting of the shareholders to distribute £ 560,663 
in dividends on the ordinary stock at the statutory rate of 
£ + 185. per cent. per annum, and carry forward £163,333— 
with which result no doubt the shareholders are highly 
satisfied. Probably if London had been as wide-awake to 
her own interest in years gone by as have been some of our 
great provincial municipalities, she would now be reaping 
the benefit of possessing as a municipal asset the valuable 
gas and water monopolies of the metropolis. Ж; 
SoME interesting particulars were furnished at last week's 
meeting of the Manchester Gas Committee and the result 
of the adoption of the penny-in-the-slot meters. The week 
before last £958 11s. 5d. was collected from 5,846 pre- 
payment meters, or an average amount of 3s. 3d. from 
each meter. This sum of £958 115. 5d. would be 
represented by 230,057 pennies, weighing 4,601 lbs. 
avoirdupois, or 2 tons I cwt. О qr. 9 lbs., and was collected 
by 32 inspectors, showing 144 lbs. weight for each man. 
Thirty feet of gas are supplied for one penny, and 35. 3d. 
would therefore represent 1,170 cubic feet of gas. 


Tue last remaining relic of the first railway in London 
has just disappeared from public view, says the Daily 
Chronscle, having fallen wearily into the waters of the 
Wandle. It was in 780r, or nearly a century ago, that 
an Áct was passed authorising the construction of a rail- 
way from Wandsworth to Croydon, the sleepers being of 
stone, and horses the motive power. The scheme in- 
cluded a dock at Wandsworth, and it is the ancient wooden 
crane connected therewith which has just committed 
suicide in despair at the futility of its life. 

For something like twelve months there has been at work 
an inspection department of the theatres and music halls 
in London in connection with the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. Commander Wellshas just furnished a satisfactory 
report on the work of the department from the beginning 
of March, 1899, to the end of December last. In the 
course of this report he states :—'* So far back as December 
20th, 1898, the Council prescribed at my suggestion the 
use of a fire-proof chamber, &c., for enclosing the lantern 
used at cinematograph entertainments, and no accidents 
have occurred where these regulations have been complied 
with. On March 6th an operator was severely burned at 
a music hall where the instructions were not in force. ] 
believe the fire risks have been considerably reduced by 
the systematic inspection carried out. None of the fires 
reported to the brigade in theatres or other premises 
licensed by the Council were serious. Two of these 
occurrences were during the presence of the public, but in 
neither case was there any panic." 

A SECOND scheme is being prepared, says the Liverpool 
Mercury, for the formation of a syndicate to amalgamate 
most of the Carnarvonshire and Festiniog quarries under 
a working agreement with the owners of the Llanberis and 
Penrhyn quarries. Of course a variety of circumstances 
will have to be dealt with in arriving at agreements, but 
when the scheme is matured the quarryowners will have 
the opportunity of participating in the capital of the new 
undertaking, which will be divided into 41 per cent. deben- 
ture and 51 per cent. preference shares. The new scheme 
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will be based mainly upon the quantity of slate produced 
during the past three years, and the amount of net profits 
made, as well as upon the capital expenditure upon each 
quarry. The purchase money is proposed to be paid one 
half in cash, one-sixth in 4} per cent. debentures, one- 
sixth in 5} per cent. preference shares, and one-sixth in 
ordinary shares showing то per cent., and an offer will be 
made to the owners to remain as managers. The capital 
of the proposed new syndicate will be £1,250,000, and 
some North Wales quarryowners have already agreed 
to join. | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
DESIGN BY THOMAS DAVISON, A.R.1.B.A. 


HIS well-balanced pleasing design was one of the few 
which made this recent competition such an interest- 
ing one to architects. It is quite a model of its type. 


PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSE AT GIFFNOCK. 
THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 
W. EDWARDES SPROAT, ARCHITECT. 


Turs house has been designed to suit a special site with 
natural difficulties. It is beautifully situated, and the ad- 
joining grounds are well wooded. The building materials 


intended to be used for the lower walls are Giffnock stone 


and local brick, with rough cast for the upper walls. All 
the half-timber work will be oak. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR THE SPRING: 
BURN HALLS, GLASGOW. 


W. EDWARDES SPROAT, ARCHITECT. 


Some slight alterations have been made in this perspec- 
tive from the competition drawings—otherwise this view 


is correct. | | 
—— en 


ADDRESS TO THE R.LB.A. STUDENTS.* 


Bv WILLIAM EMERSON, P.R.I.B.A. 


T is now my official and, I may add, also my pleasing 
duty to say a few words to our students, the younger 
members of the profession. In doing so I think it would 
not greatly advantage you were I to enter into the details 
of an architect’s work in relation to the many subjects on 
which he may be called upon to exercise his talents, or were 
I to enlarge on my own experiencein life and endeavour to 
explain for your benefit such things as, for instance, the 
points that should enter into your consideration when pre- 
paring plans and designs for an ordinary town or country 
house, though this is most likely one of the first subjects 
that many of you may be employed upon. 

Nor do I propose to set forth my views as to what 
principles should be adopted in arranging a cathedral or 
church to meet modern congregational requirements, or 
what period or style should ‘be your point de depart in 
preparing such a design, though this also is a problem 
which many who are ambitious will possibly early start 
upon solving. Neither do I think it would do any parti- 
cular good to state on what lines I may think you should 
‘proceed in entering upon a competition, say, for a 
monumental structure of the town hall or other public 
building type, which, nevertheless, is an effort that many 
of you will doubtless shortly make. 

Any one of such subjects would form good material for 
an exhaustive paper, but all are details of the knowledge 
an architect should have, and may, or indeed must, be 
studied and thought out by the enquiring and perceptive 
mind of the student who is hoping to succeed in his 
profession. Besides I have no doubt you will heat from 
Mr. Bodley many wise suggestions as to principles of 
planning and designing in the course of his critical 
remarks on the drawings submitted for the medals and 
prizes. What I therefore think of doing is rather to direct 


———————— e A en 
* Delivered at the presentation of the prizes at the К.І. В.А. meeting 
оп Monday evening last. 


your attention to several essentials that lie at the root of 
the matter in the practice of architecture, if success and 
noble work be aimed at—almost first principles rather than 
details. I hope the few points I shall touch on may be 
found of some practical use, and perhaps elevate your 
thoughts in regard to the importance of, and the respons. 
ibilities attached to, your art and profession, and also 
perhaps be incentives to prosecute with vigour the necessary 
studies in the line of life you have selected. 

The practice of architecture, I need scarcely add, is 
quite one of the most toilsome and difficult, as well as one 
of the most noble, worthy, and interesting of all secular 
pursuits, and one in which the life and history of a people 
should be indicated more than in any other. To enter upon 
it is, therefore, а very serious step for a young man to 
take. Architecture is not solely a fine art, nor is it alto- 
gether simply a profession. 

It has two distinct sides. Theone is the artistic side, 
the other the practical and business side, and both are as 
essential to each other as the stomach to the head. I 
allude to this because one cannot help feeling that some of 
us appear to fancy that the sum total of architecture is 
comprised in the facile preparation of drawings that will 
show wellon paper. The design may be architecturally 
good, and artistically and correctly drawn, ог it may be not 
good and trickily and untruthfully drawn, and also we 
appear to lose sight of the effect of materials and detail 
and of the important fact that the practice of modern 
architecture includes, besides the artistic element (without 
which it can only be termed building), the necessity for a 
knowledge of a vast series of practical subjects. For in- 
instance, without a certain amount of legal knowledge an 
architect cannot safely advise his employers regarding con- 
tracts with builders, or in respect to the purchase of or 
dealing with building sites. He should understand the 
respective legal rights of tenants and owners of property, 
and the laws as to rights of light and air, and adjoining 
owners. He should be acquainted with the sanitary and 
protective enactments for buildings erected under the 
laws of the Local Government Board, and Factory and 
other Acts, and under school regulations ; also the legal 
points in respect to the rights of the parishioners and 
clergy in ecclesiastical edifices ; neither can he ignore such 
legislation as the Workmen's Compensation Act, which 
has been found by our council in dealing with the form of 
contract between employers and builders, and he must 
understand the legal side of the County Council's Building 
Acts if he ever can fathom it. 

I do not mean to suggest that an'architect should be so 
complete a lawyer as to be competent to advise his em- 
ployers in any intricate legal question arising through 
building operations—that would be neither advisable nor 
safe—but I do mean that he should have such an 
acquaintance with these matters as to recognise the 
obligation of attention to points in his schemes, plans, and 
advice to his employers affected thereby ; otherwise his 
ignorance or neglect may involve his employers, who 
should be his best friends, in serious difficulties and mone- 
tary loss. In the course of an architect's varied practice 
many of these questions are sure to crop up, and woe 
betide him if he has disregarded them, though to know 
them all may be the work of a lifetime. 

There must also be a knowledge of the latest scientific 
inventions affecting buildings, of construction in all its 
details; materials, accounts, and the values of materials 
andlabour. But apart from all the practical matters, and 
to turn to the artistic side, a wide appreciation of the 
beautiful in all styles of architecture is necessary for the 
enlargement of the views, and to open the eyes as to what 
architecture in its highest aspirations really means. 

My old friend and master, the late Mr. William Burges; 
used to point out to his pupils the necessity of knowing 
how to learn —the time saved by a knowledge of what was 
best to study—and he emphatically declaimed against tbe 
waste of time involved in making many pretty sketches 
rather than a few careful measured drawings of go 
examples. | 

A pretty sketch may show a certain effect ; but, without 
dissection of the building sketched, how that effect 1$ 
obtained can no more be understood than the working of 
the human frame without the study of anatomy. Burges 
also had a maxim that in art the thing that looks well 1s 
well. There is manifestly great truth in this, The false, 
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either in architecture, painting, sculpture, music, or litera- 
ture, neither looks well, sounds well, nor reads well. And 
this is discernible to the cultivated eye and ear in regard 
to these, in the same measure that the false ring about a 
double-minded person is instinctively perceptible to the 
honest and truthful soul. All these points suggested in- 
finite food for reflection to us, and it could not do students 
any harm to consider them now. 

The practice of architecture should not mean to those 
adopting it 108 a means of livelihood, and consequently the 
obtaining of clients as the first consideration (no matter by 
what means), and the giving the least possible value in the 
shape of brain work with smallest trouble in return for 
their remuneration. Were this the idea bad builders 
might be evolved, but never good architects. 

It should mean the putting of selfish ends on one side for 
the sake of the art, with a determination that no personal 
considerations shall weigh in the balance, providing in the 
best manner for our employer's wantsat any amount of self- 
sacrifice, and building for them in truth and beauty, to the 
utmost that may be in the capacity of the architect. If 
you do not quite grasp the full meaning of this, you cannot 
do better than study the works of our late honorary 
Fellow Mr. John Ruskin, whose death we are lamenting, 
and more particularly his ** Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
which include the Lamp of Truth. АП that he says need 


not necessarily be taken for granted, but all is worthy of 


deep reflection. 
Further, it should also mean building—not just for the 


present, but for the future—works that may last, and of 


such a class that future generations may form a high, and 
not a low, opinion of what we аге as a nation. To arrive 


at this altruistic level of work means an exalted feeling of 


the value to others of beautiful architecture, and the 
worth to the world of honest hard work. | 

There are several things most necessary for the student 
who has such high aims. First, there must be diligent 
study. Second, there must be the power of drawing. 
Third, there must be enthusiasm. And with all these there 
must be combined a high ideal of the responsibilities of the 
architect. Then, granted that you possess all these gifts, 
if you have not the spirit of architecture, you had much 
better leave it entirely alone; for, if under the circum- 
stances architecture paid you, you would derive no sort of 
satisfaction from it but the monetary one, and that can 
be obtained with less exhaustive labour in inferior 
occupations. 

But with regard to study, and how and what to study 
—and I am alluding now to the art side of architecture, 
not to the practical: In the latter the courses of study 
necessary for passing in the subjects of our examinations 
are known to you all. They form the foundatiou on which 
your art must be erected, and without which practical 
knowledge the art side is well nigh useless. But besides 
these practical courses of study, all the subjects which a 
cultivated gentleman should have an acquaintance with, 
including classics, ancient and modern history, and 
literature, are equally necessary to educate the taste, to 
assist the imagination, and properly to comprehend the 
evolution of architecture. That all these are needed is 
clear when you reflect that all that can be constructed, 
from large architectural or engineering structures down to 
goldsmith's work and embroidery, legitimately comes with- 
in the province of the architect. All engineering works, 
bridges or otherwise, are the better for the architectural ele- 
ment being combined with them, and all architecture com- 
prises some amount of engineering ; neither can afford to 
ignore the other—also embroidery necessitates knowledge 
of form and design. This, then, means a vast range of 
study for the student. But with regard to the study of 
atchitecture proper: It is well to begin by carefully 
examining any one style that attracts you, and to study it 
thoroughly from its commencement to its end—if you can 
find either. In reality you will discover, if you have any 


real zest in the work, that to find any beginning or any | 


end you will be forced into the comparative analysis of all 
Styles. If you do not consider Greek work you will not 
understand Roman ; if you ignore Roman, half the mean- 
ing of Romanesque and Byzantine will be an enigma to 
you. Unless you have studied all these thoughtfully you 
will really kaow but little. For instance, you -would not 
understand how such a thing came about (though of no 


great importance) that the classic entablature should have | 
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developed, or shall I say, have been compressed, into the 
Gothic abacus; also without comparing Mohammedan 
work with Gothic many of the possibilities of the pointed 
arch would be unappreciated ; and if the differences in the 
treatments of the Oriental and Classic or Italian domes . 
have not been considered, you will miss seeing the poten- 
tialities of the dome or what might be done with it if you 
ever have the chance. And the origin of hybrid or deduced 
examples of architecture can only be understood by a 
knowledge of the purer styles from which they are 
departures. 

Therefore study all styles of architecture, and that 
without prejudice. Оп опе occasion some years ago I had 
been showing a younger architect some photographs of 
magnificent work in India; he looked at them listlessly 
and then said, “ Well, of course we cannot feel any interest 
in Indian things after having seen the glorious Early French 
architecture in Normandy." 

If a mind is so cramped as that, and there is the 
latent idea that all perfection of architecture may be 
found either in a Greek, Early French, Fourteenth 
Century English, Jacobean, or a bastard Queen Anne, 
Georgian, or any other style, there would seem no redemp- 
tion for so small a soul, unless perchance a change to 
thoughtful study and intelligent travel might compass 1t. 

There is nothing more contracting to the individual's 
mind than existence in a small circle only, and nothing 
more cramps perceptiou than imagining perfection to exist 
in one direction only. 

Therefore the best of the various styles and their purest 
examples should be the subjects of the first most careful 
study, reflection, and comparison by the student. The 
finest works in architecture are those which have perfectly 
suited the circumstances of the age and nation for which 
they were erected, were well and honestly constructed, 
stately and beautiful in proportion and detail, and truth- 
ful in the expressions of their purpose. And the best 
examples are those which are the purest, whether in 
Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, or any other period. 
In examining hybrid or deduced styles much of pictur- 
esqueness and interest is frequently found; but]there is 
generally a something lacking of the greater elements of 
the finest architecture, either in simplicity and breadth, 
monumental grandeur, or truth, which jars on the most 
cultivated and refined taste. In this, however, architec- 
ture only expresses something of humanity; the perfectly 
pure human would be somewhat above this world: so 
with our mundane needs, the absolute purist in architec- 
ture would find he could not altogether comply with 
modern requirements. Nevertheless I reiterate that the 
purest examples of architecture are the most worthy of 
careful drawing and measuring by the student. Occasional 
eccentricities of detail sometimes perhaps, when even a 
trifle bizarre, lend now and again interest to the general 
harmony of a design, as a discordant note may give point 
to a passage in music: they are incidents which may be 
interesting and quite worthy of sketching, but as details or 
points of accentuation only, not as precedents with a view 
to give a general character of eccentricity to a design. I 
note this point because of late years debased or eccentric 
detail seems to have pleased the public taste, as well as 
that of architects, and appears to pass for style. It should 
be remembered tbat it is infinitely more difficult to design 
thoughtfully and effectively with simplicity and breadth of 
treatment than to endeavour to hide artistic incapacity 
by an elaborate clothing of ill-adapted ornament, or by an 
affectation of originality of thought or eccentricity of form, 
to attract the attention of an unthinking crowd. So the 
first suggestion I make to you is, study most the best and 
purest examples of all styles of architecture. 

Some time ago the one thing most prominently urged 
upon students of architecture was the paramount necessity 
for draughtsmanship—drawing first, drawing second, and 
drawing last. This resulted in much good, and draughts- 
manship has now been brought by many of you to a high 
pitch of excellence; but also, I think, some harm has re- 
sulted, Too great value seems occasionally attached to the 
effect, technique, and execution of the drawing itself; and 
the quality of the architecture, a far greater thing, is some- 
times apparently considered of secondary importance. 
This is entirely wrong. The effect of architecture certainly 
cannot be shown without good drawing, but draughtsman- 
ship, however excellent, cannot make inferior architecture 
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good. William Burges used to say there was only one man 
in whose architectural perspectives he could really under- 
stand the details, and that man was Axel Hermann Haig. 
Of late, however, many of our younger architects have 
done splendid work. Nevertheless, occasionally, on look- 
ing at the numerous clever sketches made, something of the 
same feeling strikes me even now. 

A good general effect of chiaroscuro is given; little 
touches of shadow are put in effectively, and impossible 
high lights and unnatural broken lines are introduced, 
mainly with a view to make a picturesque and pretty 
drawing, and not to truthfully represent the design. It 
thus becomes inferior artist’s work, and does not represent 
the architecture. Often not much more detail can be made 
out than perhaps that it is Renaissance or Gothic in 
character and that the windows have square or arched 
heads, either circular or pointed in shape. | | 

But on examining one of Haig’s drawings (say of 
Chartres Cathedral), there are also grand and picturesque 
and pictorial eflects of chiaroscuro, but the high lights and 
shadows are true. Details are shown by clearly defined 
drawing, and mouldings are so accurately suggested as to 
be almost as plainly read as in a working drawing, whilst 
the statues are absolute portraits. As architecture is 
largely composed of details, if a drawing slurs them over, 
and is indefinite, its vitality is, in a great measure, lost, 
and їз utility sacrificed if intended tor an architectural 
drawing; and it becomes merely a picturesque sketch, 
of value simply in relation to its artistic quality and tech- 
nique as such, not as a study of architecture. 

he French understand this, and therefore their draw- 
ings of architecture are much more academic than ours. 
I think our style of drawing is defective in many ways. 
French drawings give by clean lines and properly cast 
shadows a fairly truthful impression of the detail, relief, and 
projections of a building. By our method shadows are 
sketched in merely with a view to look pleasing on paper, 
and frequently convey a false effect of the cornices and 
other salient features. 

Some years ago designs were mainly shown by coloured 
perspectives; then it was said that they were so faked up 
by the artists that they were quite untrue representations 
of the designs. Consequently pen-and-ink drawings be- 
came the fashion. Messrs. Street and Shaw were the first 
and most conspicuous representatives of this style, and 
coloured architectural perspectives have practically dis- 
appeared. 

But I would ask what can.be more untruthful and mis- 
leading than a black-and-white line drawing of a building 
constructed of several differently coloured materials? A 
monotone design, no doubt, can be well shown this way ; 
but is it not evident how misleading ап etched drawing may 
be in representing, for instance, a design in red 
bricks and white stone? In the black and white it 
it may look charming, yet when erected prove a most 
restless composition, owing to the spots, blotches, and 
streaks of white stone sprinkled all over its surface. Now 
this effect in a tinted elevation or coloured perspective 
would at once be apparent ; in the black and white it is 
unnoticed, and when the building is erected it possibly 
disappoints the owner and the architect also. 

No doubt the reproduction by the journals has much to 
do with this matter. ‘Colour does not easily photograph, 
whereas black and white comes out most satisfactorily. 
Pretty sketching 15 very seductive and of infinite use, 
but is sometimes leads to a distaste for the labour of mak- 
ing careful measured drawings, truly a tedious business, 
but without which no really useful knowledge of how details 
cause effects can be obtained. | 

My second word to you this evening is, therefore, learn 
to draw accurately and definitely, as many of you already 
do excellently well, but do not neglect to supplement it by 
careful dissection and measurements. Also study the 
human figure, for more than all else that instils a fine 
sense of proportion. But above all do not let sketching 
run away with you, or mistake drawing for architecture; 
it is not, but simply a means to an end, and bears the 
same relation to it that an alphabet bears to a language. 

The third essential I would put before you as imperative 
to the successful accomplishment of noble architecture is 
an. unlimited enthusiasm. If your work is to be 


worth anything at all, there must be such an enthusiastic 
love for it 


that 


sink altogether into the background. Enthusiasm, 
derived from the Greek ivdovoracycs, signifies “a 
God-inspiring zeal.” If you look towards the sun your 
own shadow is unseen, being cast behind you; so if your 
mind’s aspirations are steadfast towards a lofty ideal 
through your entire possession by this God-inspiring zea). 
there will be complete unconsciousness of self in respect 
to your art. . | 

And this is most important, for then the inspired desire 
will be simply to do the most perfect work according to 
yonr light, for the sake of art alone; other considerations 
will be only incidental to it, and eccentricities with the 
view of attracting attention to yourself, or of notoriety, 
E find no place in your designs, and your work will 

ive. 

This inspiration is manifest in the best and purest o 
all old examples of architecture, and proved by the history 
of the lives of some of the architects. For iostance, how 
great must have been the zeal of Michael Angelo to urge 
him on with his work amidst intrigues, jealousies, mone- 
tary difficulties, and family worries and disappointments. 

If it were needful for the attainment of noble work in 
the simpler olden times, how very much more must it be 
indispensable to carry а modern architect through the 
arduous labour necessary for the production of one of the 
complicated buildings ot the present time, with its mani- 
fold requirements, and to sustain a young man through 
the toil at high pressure, the anxieties of business, and the 
many certain and vexatious disappointments which meet 
every architect in these dreadful days of competition, and 
indeed most other persons, on their way through life, 
whatever that way may be. 

Further, it is all very well to fancy, as some appear: to 
do, that architecture as a fine art is altogether apart 
from, and above, the sphere of such practical matters as 
drainage, heating and ventilating, electricity, hydraulic 
power, gas and water supplies, and such like. Granted 
that it is on a higher level, nevertheless there is no im- 
portant edifice, public or private, erected now to which 
these things are not vital; it has been well said they are 
the very nerves of the structure. If any building is to 
properly answer to its requirements, it must be not only 
artistic, but also scientific. 

These scientific details require consideration by tbe 
architect from the very commencement of the inception of 
his scheme. Their introduction affects not only the plan 
but the design, and even details; and the ignoring of them 
or leaving them entirely to specialists to fit in as best they 
can in an imperfectly thought-out arrangement increases 
the cost, often spoils the building, causes inefficiency in 
future working, and vexes and irritates the employer. | 

But to grasp all these necessary aud important details 
implies the thoughtful use of every talent with which you 
have been endowed, and an infinite capacity for pains- 
taking; and in neglecting these things for the absorbing 
interest of the art side of the profession the architect, as 
well as any person who does not use necessary foresight in 
all details of his profession, no matter what his business 
may be, is not doing his duty either to God or his neigh- 
bour or his country. | 

Because these things are surrounded Ьу practical dif- 
ficulties, are troublesome and not particularly interesting, 
to lose heart or interest in the work, and let them take their 
chance, is an easy but downward course. The architect 
who does so is lacking in a sense of responsibility ; but on 
such a sure and certain Nemesis waits. Let noble 
architecture be your first consideration, but practical use 
should follow closely in the wake. It is enthusiasm which 
alone will ensure the architect’s retaining the love of 
his art and a lofty ideal amidst these practical difficulties 
and immense responsibilities inseparable from his pro- 
fession, and that will enable him to do his duty not only 
by his employer but by the nation. Therefore I say, foster 
enthusiasm and guard its door, for from it are the issues 
of the life of your art. An architect is not acting 
squarely by his country if he puts up hideous eyesores, or 
insanitary or inconvenient buildings. It should never be 
forgotten that, if our buildings last, on the architects 
almost more than on any other workers will depend what 
verdict may be passed in the future on the character, 
artistic taste, culture, intellect, and nobility of the British 
Empire of the time: whether we shall be reckoned by 


self and selfish considerations | posterity as having been опе of the greatest nations the 
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werld has seen, of as a small-minded, sordid, uncultured, 
and superficial race. 
architecture. 

But one can only endeavour to act honestly and 
zealously according to Óne's capacities; everyone is not 
gifted with the highest talents, nor can all expect to be 
Michael Angelos or Giulio Romanos. Therefore never let 
failure damp your ardour: it is the best general who 
makes the fewest mistakes, but all must make them at 
times, so be not disheartened by errors or inexperience ; 
only let them spur you on to further and nobler effort. 


The true architect must ever aim at the highest ideal if 


his work is to live, and with the greater knowledge and 
means of learning in this enlightened age, it is possibly 
within the power of some gifted ones to approximately 
attain in some instances to their ideal. Be careful, there. 
fore, what your ideal is. 
best efforts. As Browning says— 

“А man's reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what's a Heaven for?” 


As architects the uttermost powers you possess should 
be exerted for yourart : they are not given to do what you 


like with, but to use for the benefit of others in everything, 


however small, and even though the work be not what you 


may consider sufficiently interesting to call for the highest 
endeavour. You cannot be waiting always for a great 
opportunity to exert yourselves. 1 came across the fol- 


lowing words the other day, which I will leave with you as 
worthy of thought, for without some such sense of moral. 


responsibility as is implied in them your work in life as 
architects or men will be deficient in quality: “ Our task 
in this life is to employ to the uttermost that human 
faculty, that human talent, which has been given to us, and 
not to let it wait for some exceptional moment in which 


we shall probably never find ourselves; or we may die 
without ever knowing or dreaming what lies in the capacity 


of every one of usto be, to dare, or to do.” 
cacumen лкнн OILS EEA 5 


THE DOME AS THE BASIS OF AN 
ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEM.* 


Bv ARTHUR BOLTON. 
(Concluded from page 87.) 


UR next example, the church of Madonna della 
0 Stecatta at Pama, built by Giovanni Francesco 
Zaccagni (1521-39), 15 like the Invalides at Paris and 
churches of that type in that the angles of the plan are not 
brougbt in as parts of the general effect. This 1s especiall 
the case in this instance, as the only openings are small 
doorways, thus reducing the plan internally to a simple 
Greek cross, like the Church of St. Maria Carceri at Prato, 
a type which it is not our purpose to discuss. 

An interesting point about this example is the greater 
attention bestowed upon the exterior, and the fact that the 
cupola drum is surrounded by an arcade, in place of the 
more usual colonnade, whilst the curve of the interior 
and exterior of the dome are almost the same. 

In another example the church of S.M. Campagna 
Piacena (1522-28), attributed somewhat doubtfully to 
Bramante, the angle domes are carried up as turrets 
outside, with the usual loss of internal effect. The exterior 
19 an interesting piece of brickwork, rigidly following 
the lines of the interior design. The five-dome plan is 
here extended by barrel-vaulted bays on all sides, giving 
length and a transept effect; whilst the diamond, on which 
these plans naturally shape themselves, falls within the 
walls of the church. Except for a gain in cross views and 
accommodation, the architectural effect is not much 
improved, though, of course, greater height can be indulged 
in with success. 

There is a diagonal line to be applied in section, as well 
asin plan, when determining the height of these interiors. 

he most suitable point to consider is that at which the 
circle of the dome lantern, or the apex of the cupola, 
Is to be cut off by the cornice of the springing, or by the 
Crown point of the enclosing arches. The same considera- 
tion applies also tothe minor cupolas. The next important 
d point is that in the extreme angles of the plan, from 
which the relative bulk of the great piers can best be 


* А paper read before the Architectural Association on the sath ult. 


For these are exemplified by our 


It should ever bebeyond your 


appreciated. The plan of these piers is, therefore, a point 
of great interest, for, obviously, on that depends the extent 
of the cross view of the interior as a whole, as well as the 
appearance of adequate support for the superstructure. 

The first improvement on the simple early form of a 
Square recessed pier is to cant the anglestowards the smaller 
domes, as is done slightly in St. Francesco and rather 
more in St. Rosa: the piers of S.M. Chiara at Reggio 
(1597, Alesso Balbi) have very large cants to these minor 
features. When the domes are surface vaults, the cant 
is like the start of the cupola, and where a pendentive is 
used, it acquires greater importance beginning in that 
way than when it commences from nothing in the internal 
angle of the pier. | 

It will be noticed that a large cant ta the main dome 
characterises the Spanish example, El Sagrario, which 
also shows the doubling of the arch. bands of the minor 
domes, as occurs in late instances. : | ©, 

A form of pier of a different character is obtained from 
the column type, St. Maria del Letto, when minor arches 
are introduced under the entablature, so that the order 
becomes one quarter engaged. There was an example by 
Sansovino, St. Geminiano, Venice, 1556 (unfortunately 
destroyed), of about the same scale of plan. The column 
on the angle of the minor squares is an effective seature, 
though, with any close adherence to the order system, cer- 
tain detail difficulties would have to be faced, which 


. probably accounts for the rarity of this type. Тһе great 


development of pier in St. Alessandro, Milan, obscuring 
the angle domes of tbe plan, exhibits a tendency backwards 
to the plan of St. Peter's at Rome, as it now is, with its 
isolated angles and absence of cross views. 

We have not in this essay to deal with questions of 
architectural detail, but we may say, in passing, that these 
piers belong to that late phase of the Renaissance already 
alluded to, when an attempt was made in using the orders 
to give them a a separate character. This idea was ex- 
pressed in various ways, but the plan of inserting a 
com plete column, and forming a recess behind it, as in the 
example before us, was a favourite expedient. 

The complications of the order system are possibly mote 
felt in the second type than in the first, as the same need 
for the vertical lines of pilaster and column is not 
experienced in the five-dome plan as in the domical 
church. | | 

Our last example— St. Alessandro at Milan, 1589-1602, . 
L. Binaghi—may be described as belonging in part to 
both of the selected types. It exhibits a skilful extension 
of the five-dome plan eastwards instead of westwards, 
as is the more common. By this means on entering 
we realise at once the full effect of the dome, un- 
weakened by any preliminary extent of nave; whilst 
the second impression of length beyond is pleasing 
and the manner is good, as the second dome repeats the 
first, but in saucer form, wisely attempting no second effect 
of height, and the vista then closes in with the natural 
termination of an apse. 

Without entering on a third division of the subject, we 
will glance for a moment at the later stages of the domical 
architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. We have alluded 
above to a late form (St. Giovanni Battista, d in 
which irregular octagons are domed with strong ribs from 
the angles, as somewhat converting the dome into a vault 
in effect, though still leaving something of its special 
character. There is considerable boldness of effect in some 
of tbe later examples of this type, as S. M. di Gradi, 
Viterbo (1740, Salvio Nicolo). 

S. M. Vita, Bologna (1687-1787, G. Borganzoni), is 
another instance, but with the plan enclosing an oval 
shape, such as in the last period became a marked feature. 

Such oval churches as SS. Pietro e Paolo, Ceriano 
(1670-1679), and St. Maria Prato, Gubbio, are interesting 
in the present day, because experiments have been tried 
quite recently in oval interiors, and the geometrical and 
structural aspects of the problem can be observed in 
these old ора 2. and unsuitable as their details may 
appear. special study might well be gi i 
on Se account. iiis SEINE TO ts type 

Of the hexagonal variety, St. Giovanni Ey i 
Orvieto, is an example ; whilst the curious 2. 
to, as it were, square up within an oval circumference а 
central circle or square, with annexes teaching towards 


the boundaries of the enclosing curve, are illustrated in 
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= church of the Madonna Luca, at Bologna (1731, С. 
otti). | 

The Madonna at Macereto by a pupil of Bramante, is 
an earlier form, in which the central square and annexes 
are comprised in an octagon. 

Our last example, St. Jean, at Burgos, is more closely 
connected with the five-dome plan, though the octagonal 
boundary has reduced the minor domes to triangular 
spaces of vaulting. The interior, less octagonal in effect 
than appears on paper, is spacious, and seen at a glance. 
The piers are tall and slender, almost to excess, whilst 
the dome is somewhat small, and tends to lowness of effect, 
owing to the proportionate increase of the surrounding 
areas. The use of the pointed arch to solve the difficulties 
of the triangular vaulting is a singular fact. 

In conclusion, we have endeavoured to treat the subject 
of domical architecture as a question of structure in an 
artistic sense, and of proportion both of plan and section, 
independent of what is called style. 

Whilst details are decaying, form in structure may still 
be progressing, and the interest of the later examples is 
often due to an advance in the general handling of the 
problem. This progress may be lost sight of if we allow 
ourselves to be blinded by prejudice induced by the detail 
employed, more particularly in late examples of the 
_ Renaissance. 

An instance of the independence of detail of these pro- 
blems may be seen in the new church of the Sacré-Cœur 
at Montmartre, which, though Romanesque in detail, 
belongs to our second type. Amongst other points this 
example shows how an increased height can be obtained 
in the minor domes of the five-dome plan by the simple 
expedient of forming openings with Welsh groins in the 
barrel vaults enclosing the dome, so that the space within 
the hollow piers is opened up. By this means the effect 
of an otherwise excessive height in the minor domes is 
obviated, and their area is included in that of the main 
structure. If, however, this process is carried too far the 
square hall effect is produced. | 

Somewhat analogous is the treatment of the angles of 
support to the minor cupola vaults of the Pantheon, 
Paris, though here carried out with an excessive 
lightness of pier, and in a somewhat disconnected manner, 
due mainly to the entablature of the order below. 

The Roman Catholic cathedral in progress at West- 
minster is an instance of the use of domes on a large 
scale, the nave consisting of three domed bays of 60 ft. 
diameter. The side arches are here divided into two 
bays, as in St. Antonio at Padua, whilst structural galleries 
are obtained by arches on columns as in St. Mark's. 

Many other developments are possible, and will occur in 
future examples of domical architecture. An irresistible 
tendency to development will be displayed in archi- 
tecture when a start has been made on the lines of a 
possible system. The first experiments are often reckoned 
as failures, but the future is more indulgent than the 
present, and a consideration of their importance as links 
oftentimes gives a credit to buildings that might be denied 
to them solely on their artistic merit. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


E have received the 58th annual report of the London 
W Association for the Protection of Trade, dealing 
with the work and progress of the association during the 
year ending 31st December last. The results must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory. The membership roll now 
stands at the highest number on record. It is perhaps of 
interest to note that during last year 41,522 individual 
accounts were applied for, representing £209,053 135. 4d., 
and of this sum £123,909 tos. rod. were recovered, being 
equal to бо per cent., ог 12s. in the £. This brings up the 
total of debts recovered for members during the past five 
years to £587,387 4s. 54, and in ten years to 
£1,131,824 145. 1048. 

“THE ADVERTISER'S А В С: The Standard Advertise- 
ment Press Directory,” published by T. B. Browne, 
Limited, 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., which has 
reached us, will be found of real value to advertisers. 


It is carefully arranged in sections. First we have an 
advertisement picture gallery, containing several specimens 
of pictorial advertisements. (2) A directory in brief and 
indices, which comprise a general list in alphabetical 
order, and also classified lists, of the periodical publications 
issued in the United Kingdom. (3) London newspapers, 
magazines, etc. (4) Provincial newspapers and maga- 
zines. (5) Colonial, Indian, and foreign press; and 
(6) Geography of the press, as a guide to advertisers 
desirous of covering certain fields in their operations. 
There are a number of articles of special interest and 
value to advertisers. We note that the editor gives a 
statement of the number of newspapers, magazines, etc., 
now being published in the United Kingdom, detailed as 
follows: London newspapers and periodicals (including 
suburban), 894; provincial newspapers and magazines, 
2,322; and London magazines, reviews, and miscellaneous 
publications, 1,346,—total, 4,562. This shows a decided 
increase in the number of publications as compared with 
the total of a year ago. The “A BC,” which contains 
I,100 pages, and is well produced, is priced, as usual, at 
half-a-guinea. 


THE heating of the Metropolitan Bank, Walsall, is to be 
by Spencer's patent heating and ventilating “ Ventilo” 
radiators with “ electro ” copper bronze finish, the patentee 
and sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank 
Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., who is also installing the apparatus. 


JOTTINGS. 


LARGE hall capable of seating 1,000 persons, anda suite 

of clubrooms, &c., for the Crewe Co-operative Society 

in Market Street, were formally opened on the 3rd inst. 

The new buildings have been erected by Mr. A. P. 

Cotterill, Crewe, from designs by Mr. С. E. Bolshaw, 
architect, of Southport, at a cost of about £14,000. 


Tue Court of Common Council at their meeting on the 
ııth ult. passed a motion referring it to the Improve- 
ments and Finance Committee to consider the best means 
of opening up and improving the means of communication 
inthe parish. of St. Bart holomew-the-Great and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, reporting thereon forthwith to the 
Court. 


THE Local Government Board have agreed to comply with 
the application of the Warrington Corporation for sanction 
to borrow £ 44,966 for the purposes of electric lighting, and 
£9,336 for the provision of a central depót at Parr Street. 
In connection with the last named, it is proposed to erect 
refuse destructors and utilise the heat in the raising of 
steam for driving the electric motors. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new Session House at 
Preston waslaid by the Earl of Derby, K.G., last week. 
The new buildings form a block with a frontage of 180 ft. 
with a depth from front to back of 100 ft. ‘They will be 
Renaissance in character, and are to be of stone, with 
granite plinth. There are to be two sessions courts, each 
49 ft. long by 39 ft. wide, and 32 ft. high, together with the 
necessary offices, magistrates’ and other rooms, cells, &c. 
The estimated cost is £75,000, and the buildings have been 
designed by Mr. Н. Littler, the county architect. 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the 
borrowing by the Manchester Corporation of £26,000 for 
the purchase of land in Whitworth Street and Sackville 
Street, near the Manchester Technical School, for an open 
space. The loan isto be repaid in 5o years. In respect 
of the same improvement the Parks and Cemeteries 
Committee report the conclusion of agreements to purchase 
land from Messrs. Richard Copley Christie, Edward 
Tootal Broadhurst, and John Close Brooks, and also o 
one with the Manchester School Board under which the 
Corporation gain the temporary use of land belonging to 
the Board, aud the discontinuance of Dean Maclure Street 
and Broadfield Street, 
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ESTIMATES. 


HIS is a question of abiding interest and importance, 
for we are constantly being confronted with instances 
in which the original estimate of a building scheme is ulti- 
mately found to be far below the actual expenditure. This 
is not as it should be if the scheme is carefully and 
thoroughly digested and prepared, and properly calculated 
upon a reasonably liberal schedule of prices. Unfortunately, 
architects are often blamed for this difference between the 
estimate and expenditure when it is not their fault at all, 
but arises in all probability from causes over which they 
have по control. As, for instance, when a municipal 
authority undertakes the erection of a public building, and 
begins by putting forward a comparatively small project, 
and then finds it necessary to make large and important 
additions, sometimes even after the architect’s design for 
the original work has been accepted and adopted. It is 
not fair to take the calculations of a scheme proposed by 
` a public body, which are put forward as simply a probable 
approximate estimate, as the actual estimate of cost of a 
certain given design, and hereafter use them as a com- 
parison of excess of expenditure over the original estimate. 
_ There are many ways in which the excess may be legiti- 
mately accounted for, and for which no blame can attach 
to either architect or engineer. Such blame can only be 
fairly assigned when the original estimate is given upon a 
completed design definitely accepted as such, and which 
is.practically carried out as accepted. When it is con- 
siderably altered, or added to, the original estimate can 
have no real relationship whatever to the actual cost. 
The temptation is when a work is estimated to cost so 
mucb, and in reality costs a great deal more, to simply 
throw the blame upon the architect or engieeer, not for- 
getting to impute unworthy, not to say dishonest, motives 
to them, as seeking first of all to secure the job by saying 
it can be done for so much less than is possible, and 
then to add as much as possible to the cost for the sake 
of increasing tbe amount of their commission. This 
13 an easy way out of it certainly, but not very 
honourable ! 

The foregoing remarks are called forth by a remarkable 
statement published in the Birmingham Daily Post relative 
to seven public works undertaken by the Birmingham 
Corporation, in which the excess of expenditure over 
estimates is set down at /80,407, the estimated cost of the 
united works being given at £449,355. This shows an 
excess of something like 18 per cent. We have been at 


the trouble to tabulate the figures, and they work out as 
follows :— 


س س 


Original , Actual 


Building. Estimate.| Cost. | Excess. 
| | £ £ £ 

Council House ...| 136,000! 144,000] 8,000 
ıctoria Law Courts 78,869] 113,363] 34,484 
Technical School 76,000) 80,205} 4,205 
Meat Market . TN 71,286| 85,247| 13,461 
Fruit and Vegetable Market 39,200) 48,800| 9,600 
т Hospital, Little Bromwich | 36,500| 41,816! 5,316 
lontague Street, Pigmarket ...| 11,500| 16,800| 5,341 


Total ...| 449,355 530.221 80.407 


le works not included in the above were public 
Hep Small Heath, and a new police station at 
2 22/2 former building was estimated to cost 
ae an = the scheme was put forward in June 1897, 
dv m ers were asked for the lowest estimate was 
ura = 5 amount sanctioned for the police station 
оо О, but It cost {900 more. These two instances 
ally more or less indicative of the considerable in 
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crease in the price of materials and the cost of labour 
than of anything else. The batbs scheme has been so far 
cut down as to come within £30,000, or £5,000 more 
than the original estimate. 

Such a consistent sort of record for spending a good 

deal more than originally estimated may well cause the 
Birmingham people, especially the municipal authorities, 
considerable speculation and anxiety as to the causes. We 
should suppose, ourselves, that in some cases the excess 
is by no means just the outcome of lack of practical skill 
and due professional care on the part of the architects 
employed, or of sheer negligence or misunderstanding by 
those responsible for undertaking the work. Rather 
should we imagine it to be due to circumstances which 
followed on after the putting forward of the project, or the 
actual commencement of the work, which we believe was 
actually the case in connection with the building of the 
Victoria Courts. No doubt, too, in some cases the extra 
cost incurred was well spent money—full value being 
had, not only in materials and labour, but in the 
very building itself. It does not do just to infer that 
* extras " are always, or even usually, the result of a mis- 
managed building contract, or of some bungling somewhere 
or other. They are often a legitimate outcome of the. 
necessities of the case. 
. In fact, take the case of the meat market given in our 
table above. It was stated by the chairman of the com- 
mittee responsible for the work at the corporation meeting 
held last week that deviations from the original plans were 
found to be unavoidable, and some £5,600 was absorbed in 
this direction. The foundations had to be carried deeper in 
consequence of the soft nature of the subsoil, at a cost of 
about £1,000; special drainage, pumping, and sanitary 
works were necessitated by the flood and spring water 
reaching the basement below the level of the street sewers, 
and these works were responsible for another £1,000. 
Then the provisional amounts in the builders’ contract 
were enhanced about £950 by the rise in the prices of 
materials from the date of the contract in 189, to the time 
the work was put in hand. Alterations were found to be 
necessary in the heights of floors and roadway, extra hot 
and cold water services were laid down, and more fire 
hydrants and mains. Also several variations were made 
at the instance of prospective tenants, who were quite pre- 
pared to meet the cost by paying increased rentals. 
The electric light installation also, and likewise the 
butchers' offices were carried out at considerably increased 
cost. But as a set-off the market had been? visited by 
many experts and deputations, all of whom had expressed 
their admiration and congratulations in unmeasured 
terms, whilst the income for the first year was £9,343, . 
within £800 of the amount necessary to pay off all 
costs, | 

It is never to the advantage of an honourable architect 
to add one penny to the cost of a building simply 
for the sake of trying to run up his commission, as some 
folks are so fond of saying they do. It is indeed very 
directly to his advantage to see that not а farthing more 
is expended than can possibly be helped, and some we 
know take a special pride in the fact that they always | 
manage to get thé work done without any vexatious 
claims for extras to deal with. Оп the other hand an 
architect is called upon to use his judgment in this as in 
every other matter, and the unforeseen so often crops up in 
building schemes that the incurrence of extra cost might 
easily become a more paramount duty than its avoidance. 
It is no part of an architect's duty to avoid responsibility 
on this score because of the unthinking judgment of 
irresponsible critics. So it does not do to criticise too 
severely, and without due reference to all the facts, cases 
where there is excess of expenditure over the estimate, 
There is perhaps an unwise tendency sometimes on the 
part of municipal and local authorities to somewhat belittle 
the prospective cost of a project which they wish to find 
acceptance with the public. This of course is wrong and 
there IS no reason for architects to encourage such a 
policy by giving problematical or approximate estimates 
which when tested by actual tenders, or ultimate ex endi 
ture, are wholly falsified. Too great care ай be 
exercised to make such estimates thoroughly reli 

ghly reliable, or 
at any rate not to understate the probable cost. For th 
rest, “ circumstances alter cases," and must be left t he 
architect's judgment to be dealt with. eue 
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INDUCING PEOPLE ТО GO ТО CHURCH. 


H OW % get people to church is a problem with which 

architects are commonly supposed to have little or 
nothing to do. But asa matter ‘of fact we think they, in 
common with the church or chapel authorities, are respon- 
sible for a good deal, if the truth were known. A draughty, 
incommodious, dark, and generally uncomfortable and 
depressing sort of a building will attract no one, and it 
takes an uncommonly fine preacher, or an unusually 
attractive service, to induce people to endure physical dis- 
comfort for the sake of such. Of course, we all know well 
enough that there are as many different reasons for going 
to church as there are leaves on the trees in summer. 
But we believe we are not far wrong when we say that a 
great many folks with no very definite belief in, or regard 
for, religion appreciate the sense of restfulness and quiet 
which a comfortable church, free from chilly draughts and 
stuffy warm-air blasts, with a pleasant musical service and 
good preaching, affords. If these physical conditions 
were wanting, this class of people would never be found 
in a place of worship at all. Whether going to church 
under such completely pleasant and comfortable conditions 
tends to real spiritual good we need not discuss. The 
problem is, first of all, to get the people there, and in this 
we think architectural considerations play a not incon- 
spicuous part. 

The comfort and convenience of a well-planned and 
well-regulated place of worship is undoubtedly a very 
real attraction in itself, though we do not think we 
should consider it just in the proper fitness of things to 
give public advertisement of such specially excellent 
physical conditions as may obtain, after the fashion of 
a church in Columbus, Ohio. This church is publicly 
declared to be “as comfortable as a playhouse,” having 
“ап unmistakeable proscenium arch, with boxes on the 
right and left”! Then the rostrum is fitted with ** com- 
fortable téte-à-téte furniture”! The why and wherefore 
of this extraordinary provision is not stated ; probably the 
reporter was at a loss for words to describe the sumptuous 
furnishing of this wonderful example of the architectural 
dramatising of an ecclesiastical building! He gets on 
safer ground, however, when he recommends the con- 
veniences attached to this remarkable church. There is 
no need to take superfluous clothing into the church, for 
there is “а check-room for wraps." The bicyclist may 
ride to church with an easy mind, for there is “а bicycle 
parlour.” And for those who would follow in some small 
degree the Psalmist’s determination to dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever, there are a dining-room and kitchen ! 

Now this may seem all somewhat amusing, but there is 
something rather commendable, we think, in its more 
practical features. Why not a cloak-room? Who that 
has experienced the disagreeable predicament of taking a 
dripping mackintosh, or a damp coat or cloak into one’s 
pew, and stowing it out of the way, but would gratefully 
welcome such a convenience, even if one had to pay for it. 
The same thing applies to the bestowal of the silk hat, for 
which as a rule there is no suitable provision at all. Some 
years ago we had a discussion in our columns upon this 
very point, and several practical suggestions were made 
in reference to fitting the underside of the seats witha 
proper arrangement for placing the hat out of the way. 
The cloak-room would answer a threefold purpose : it 
would receive hats, coats, and umbrellas, and thereby 
relieve worshippers of what are oftentimes very un- 
manageable encumbrances. Then in regard to such con- 
veniences as a parlour or dining-room, a kitchen, and 
retiring rooms, they may seem to be somewhat unnecessary 
just for the Sunday services, but we are sure there are 
many times other than Sunday when their provision 
would be most decidedly advantageous. In many Scotch 
churches some such provision is made part and parcel of 
a church building scheme. Take the average church or 
chapel, and you will find it a conglomeration of incon- 
veniences, and very often ill-ventilated, draughty, and 
badly heated. Is it not the mission of architects to 
remedy such defects? Shall we worship any the less 
fervently because we don’t have to sit on a wet mackintosh, 
stow our best umbrella on the floor, restrict our sitting 
room by the piling up of our superfluous wraps, 
or kick our silk hat every now and again as it reposes 
hidden away under the seat ? 
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These are practical considerations, which, though we 
know they do not unduly weigh with sincerely devout 
people, do influence the average churchgoer. Andone has 
only to go into a few of our modern churches and chapels 
to discover how very much they have been ignored. We 
don’t particularly desire that our churches should be 
converted into pleasant club-houses, nor do we hanker 
after a church which would have a “ proscenium 
arch," with boxes right and left of it, and be other- 
wise designed after the similitude of a modern opera- 
house, but there could be no harm—nay, we think there 
would be much good—in making our places of worship 
more comfortable, more conveaient, and generally more 
wholesome in the matter of heating, lighting, and ventila- 
гов. And the architect is the man who is the опе to 

o it. | 
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BEAUTIFUL KEYS AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 
(See Illustrations.) 


TS beautiful examples of the locksmith’s art are 
perhaps the strongest feature of this most interesting 
exhibition. The keys have been selected for exhibition 
chiefly with an eye to their artistic qualities. The English 
example we give, No. 46, has the bow scrolled round a 
quatrefoiled centre under an earl's coronet ; it dates from 
the 17th century and is lent by Mr. Whitcombe Greene. 
It is acharacteristic and beautiful specimen. The curious 
key at the top of out plate to the left is French of the 15th 
century, lent by Mr. T. К. Buchanan, М.Р. A very fine 
specimen of Spanish art is No. 40, lent by Mr. George 
Salting. The bow contains the arms of Castile and Leon 
undera royal crown in the round. No. 22 isa French 
16th century key, lent by Mr. Whitcombe Greene. Ithas 
a triangular stem surmounted by a Corinthian cap, above 
which is a moulded spindle surrounded by three winged 
figures which support a crown-like finish at the top; also 
French ı6th century is the boldly effective design No. 32; 
the bow of which has two dolphins on balls, facing each 
other. 'This admirable specimen is lent by Mr. Max 
Rosenheim. | | 
A very quaint design is No. 39, a Spanish r5th 
century one, lent by Sir ]. С. Kobinson. The neck 
represents a machiolated building with turreted angles 
surmounted by a gabled dormer with traceried openings. 
The bow is formed of two dragon heads meeting against а 
curve and filleted band. А dainty little key is No. 36, 
with a bow formed of a griffin; this is 18th century 
French, and lent by Mr. Whitcombe Greene. The 
beautiful 16th century Italian key, No. 43, is lent by 
Sir T. G. Carmichael, Bart. The bow bas two graceful 
chimeras under an Italian coronet, and between them 
is a dainty nude figure, which appears in several of 
Androuet du Cerceau’s designs. The whole is a fine bit of 
workmanship, being carved from the solid. | 
Our readers should not miss an opportunity to visit the 
exhibition of this beautiful metal-work at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club ; it has been a pleasure to us, for which we 
have felt very grateful to the experts who have organised it. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


IB would seem as if the trustees of the Manchester Royal 

Infirmary intended to]begin their discussion of the pro- 
posed rebuilding scheme all over again, and that the 
design which was selected some time ago in competition was 
to be set aside altogether. For at the annual general meet- 
ing of the trustees last week end they almost unanimously 
passed the following resolution :—'' That the trustees 
hereby authorise the Board of Management to appoint а 
committee to deal with the last resolution of the Medical 
Board, as given in the annual report, with a view to 
ascertain (1) whether or not a hospital suitable in every 
way can be built on a plan other than the pavilion; and 
(2) if this be decided in the affirmative by such committee, 
that the Board of Management be authorised to take steps 
to obtain suitable plans and estimates, and to incur all 
necessary expenses in connection therewith.” ` 
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Tue passing of this resolution is the outcome of the fol. 
lowing resolutions passed by the Medical Board: (1) That 
it is the opinion of the Medical Board that it is desirable 
to retain the entire hospital on the present site, if a per- 
fectly satisfactory hospital can be provided on the site. 
(2) That a division of the institution into distant and 
separate parts is undesirable—+.s., by “division of the 
institution ” is meant a substantial division of in-patients. 
(3) That, whilst admitting that the present building is a 
substantial structure, and capable of enlargement, the 
Medical Board nevertheless consider that there are suffi- 
cient reasons for concluding that it will be more advantageous 
to rebuild it, and bringit into greater harmony with present- 
day requirements, than to enlarge it substantially. (4) That 
the plan for rebuilding which has been suggested (adopted 
by the trustees January 11th, 1897) is not perfectly satis- 
factory, since it does not provide sufficient accommodation 
either for in-patients or out-patients. (5) That the Medical 
Board is of opinion that the erection of a satisfactory 
pavilion hospital on the present site presents great diffi- 
culties. (6) That it is uncertain whether the pavilion 
system is so absolutely necessary as it has been thought 
to be up to the present time, and it may be well to consider 
whether some other system requiring less ground may not 
be adopted. 


THvus it appears that the negotiations between the Cor- 
poration and the trustees for the purchase of the site for 
the purposes of an art gallery and museum are at an end, 
and that the Trustees are falling back upon their original 
ideas of rebuilding the infirmary on its present site. But 
why a reconsideration of the question of a suitable design ? 
This points to a further prolonged controversy, and a con- 
tinuation of the policy of procrastination which has already 
e prevailed. And to what good purpose, one may 
well ask. 


NEARLY thirty years ago Mr. Ruskin was proposed as 
“a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal,” annually pre- 
sented by the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
proposed honour was declined, and the reasons for such 
refusal were specifically stated in letters addressed to the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., the then president of the 
institute, These letters were not made public at the 
time, but they are now published in the R.J.B.A. Journal. In 
the first letter Mr. Ruskin points to certain acts of vandalism 
perpetrated in connection with certain well-known 
examples of architecture in Italy and in this country, and 
then proceeds to say :—‘ For the existence of this state 
of things we, the members, actual and honorary, of the 
Institute of British Architects, are assuredly answerable, 
at least in England; and under these circumstances I 
cannot but feel that it is no time for us to play at adjudg- 
ing medals to each other; and must, for my own poor 
part, very solemnly decline concurrence in such compli- 
mentary formalities, whether as they regard others or 
myself, For we have none of us, it seems to me, any 
nght remaining either to bestow or to receive honours; 
and least of all those which proceed from the grace, and 
involve the dignity, of the British Throne.” 


Tuis letter called forth a reply from Sir Gilbert Scott, 
asking him to reconsider the matter. {But Mr. Ruskin 
was obdurate. ' Had the Institute offered him the medal 
20 years previously, after he had written “ The Stones of 
Venice,” he would have “gratefully and respectfully 
accepted it.” And he goes on to say :—“ I very solemnly 
deny, and wish in the face of the public to deny, and am 
thankful, though pained by it, for this opportunity of 
publicly denying, that either the Architects’ Institute or 
any other dominant association of artists in England, 
France, or Italy, is, or can be in the present day, an 
association for the improvement of architecture, or of any 
other art by such dominant associations professed. The 
Primary object of all such associations is to exalt the 
power of their own profession over the mind cf the public, 
power being in the present century synonymous with 
wealth. And the root of all the evil and ruin which this 
century has seen (and it has destroyed already more than 
the French Revolution did of what that had left) is summed 
up in four words, ‘Commission on the cost.’ And, from any 
h y of architects, however small, who will bind themselves 

enceforward to accept a given salary (whatever amount, 


according to their standing, they may choose to name) for 
their daily work, and to work with their ‚men (or at least 
with their own hands, on the sculpture of the building) 
while they take such salary—from such a body I will take 
a medal to-morrow.” he extracts we have given 
practically sum up Mr. Ruskin’s reasons for refusing the 
R.I.B.A. Gold Medal. Their cogency or otherwise 
depends entirely {upon “the point of view" from which 
they are regarded. 


In our note last week giving the result of the competition 
for the new police convalescent home at Harrogate we gave 
wrongly the name and style of the firm of architects who 
secured the third place. It is not “ Chorley, Conon & 
Co.,” but Chorley, Connon & Chorley. Mr. Н. 
Chorley, who also submitted a design in his own 
individual capacity, as we stated Jast week, was placed 
first in the award, and was duly appointed architect for 
the work. 

Tue following excellent little story from the Referee poiuts 
its own moral:—'“ Two Americans, evidently new to 
London, were standing in front of a magnificent palace. 
‘Wonder what it is?’ said one of the strangers. The 
other, glancing about him, saw that a broad opening into 
the park opposite was labelled ‘ York Gate.’ ‘Ha!’ he 
exclaimed, * That's it, of course. It's where the Duke of 
York lives.’ Then had to come to the rescue. ‘That, 
gentlemen,’ I said, ‘is not a royal palace; it is our new 
Marylebone Workhouse.’ The Americans looked at me 
incredulously, and then with a simple ‘ Thank you,’ walked 
away. They were evidently nervous. They had heard of 
the confidence dodge, and they probably thought 1 was 
going totry and take them on. But the gorgeous edifice 
erected at the cost of the ratepayers on the most valuable 
site in the neighbourhood stands to-day in Marylebone 
Road for all the world to see, and to witness that I told 
those strangers only the simple truth.” 


THE council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have nominated Professor the Commendatore Rodolfo 
Lanciani, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon. Corr. M., Rome), as the person whose name they 
propose to submit to Her Majesty the Queen as a fit 
recipient ofthe Royal Gold Medal. The election takes 
place at a special general meeting on the 5th prox. 


Ar a business meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects to be held on the 5th of March an election of 
members will take place. There are three candidates for 
fellowship, and 22 for associateship. The Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., is pro- 
posed as Honorary Fellow. 


M. CHARLES Lucas will read a paper on “ The Buildings 
of the Paris Exhibition” at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday evening next. 
This should prove a very interesting communication, and 
will, we hope, attract a good muster of members and 
visitors. 


We have received the Society of Architects’ ** Year- Book,’ 
a most excellently compiled statement of the society’s 
membership, rules, meetings, and general proceedings. In 
fact it is about as good a thing of its kind as we remember 
to have seen. There are also given the regulations for the 
examinations for membership, together with the papers 
set at the examinations last October. 


А voLUME entitled “ Houses for the Working Classes in 
Urban Districts,” by Messrs. S. W. Cranfield 6 
Potter, of London, Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, dealing with single and double tene- 
ment and other terrace houses suitable for the labourer, 
mechanic, and other weekly-wage earners, will be issued in 
a few days by Mr. B. T. Batsford. An attempt has been 
made by the authors to introduce some new ideas and im- 
provements with strict regard for economy. Detailed 
particulars of each design are given, with further informa. 
tion to make the book useful to all those who take an 
interest “in the important question of housing the workin 

classes, 5 
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Тнк ‚will of the late Sir Thomas N. Deane, architect, 
Dublin, has been proved at £13,178 personalty. 


Mr. С. Е. Boprzv's design for a marble pulpit, to be 
placed in the Stratford-on-Avon Parish Church as a 
memorial to the late Helen Faucit, having been approved 
by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., her husband (who bears 
the cost), has been submitted to a public vestry meeting, 
and they have passed a formal resolution applying for a 
faculty for the work to be carried out. 


Tue offer of an art gallery to the city of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne by Mr. Alexander Laing, already announced in the 
British Architect, was brought before the Newcastle Town 
Council last week, when the Corporation passed a resolu- 
tion expressing their gratitude to Mr. Laing for his 
munificent offer. At the same time the question of a site, 
which the Corporation have to provide in Higham Place 
if the offer is to hold good, was referred to a committee for 
consideration. The building itself is estimated to cost 
£20,000, and plans have been prepared for the structure. 


Mr. C. Hopcson FOWLER, F.S.A., of Durham, the well- 
known ecclesiastical architect, lectured before the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors on Tuesday evening 
on “А Parish Church.” ы | 


А PAPER on “ Bills of Extras ” was read before the Bristol 
Society of Architects, on the 12th inst., by Mr. G. Н. 
Oatley, F.R.I.B.A. The paper was afterwards discussed 
by Messrs. Smith, Bryan, Green, James, La Trobe, and 
Wood, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Oatley was also 
passed. A resolution congratulating one of the members 
(Mr. H. S. Lawson) on his acceptance for service in South 
Africa, as commander of the local detachment of rifles was 
passed with acclamation. 


Tue members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
on Saturday afternoon last visited the new central fire 
station at Lauriston and the city chambers extension, over 
which they were conducted by Mr. James A. Williamson, 
A.R.I.B.A., interim city architect. | 


THE death occurred on Friday last in London of Mr. 
W, E. Lockhart, R.S.A., at the comparatively early age 
of 53 years. Mr. Lockhart exhibited his first picture at 
the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition when he was only 
14 years of age, and at 24 he became an associate of the 
academy, being elected to full membership eight years 
later (in 1878). Mr. Lockhart did not take up his 
residence in London till the Queen in 1887 commissioned 
him to paint the Jubilee Service in Westminster Abbey. 
Since then he has lived in the metropolis, and his work 
has been better known to Londoners. Mr. Lockhart 
became an associate of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 
and a frequent exhibitor at the society’s exhibitions. He 
also кее exhibited at the Paris Salon, апа his 
sketch of the Jubilee picture was purchased by the French 
Government. ‘Mr. Lockhart's early death," says the 
Times, “ will be sincerely mourned by many friends; and 
the art world of London and Edinburgh will be the poorer 
for the loss of a sincere artist and of a man of gentle and 
kindly disposition.” 


М. PauL Jean Cravs, the Belgian marine painter, died on 
Saturday. He was born at Bruges in 1819, and belonged 
to the group of artists, including Stevens, Willems, and 
Leys, who may be said to have founded a modern school 
of B.lgian art, and carried its influence to distant parts 
‚of Europe. 


A vERY fine life-size bust in statuary marble of Voltaire, 
the property of the late Mr. Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill, 
inscribed “ Arouet de Voltaire, nó à Paris en 1694, et mort 
en 1778. Е. Houdon, 1778," was disposed of at Christie's 
on Saturday for 660 guineas, Mr. Duveen being the 
purchaser. 

THE trustees of the Wallace collection have informed the 
Treasury tbat they hope to be in a position to open the 
gallery by the beginning of May. 


ABANDONING the conventional style of drapery usually 
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adopted by sculptors in dealing with the female figure, 
M. Moreau-Vauthier, the well-known young Parisian 
sculptor, is trying the somewhat daring experiment of 
attiring the figure of the city of Paris which is to crown 
the huge gateway forming the principal entrance to the 
exhibition grounds in the latest Parisian mode. So that 
one might imagine the figure to have been dressed by a 
leading Parisian dressmaker rather than idealised by a 
sculptor, whose art does not happily usually lie in the 
faithful portrayal of fashion figures in marble. We should 
say very decidedly that such an experiment as this of 
М. Moreau-Vauthier’s was a real prostitution of art, how- 
ever fine the skill bestowed upon it. The sculptor’s art 
cannot but suffer distinct loss and degradation when it 
abandons the figure, and spends itself on the fripperies 
with which it is clothed by a modern dressmaker, 


The Italian Government are bringing forward a Bill 
authorising the purchase by the nation of all the pictures 
in the Borghese Palace. The Government valuation is 
3,600,000 lire, but this is considered a very low figure. 
The Borghese is the richest of all the private collections 
in Rome, but it, like the others, says a writer in the 
Daily News, contains a large majority of works of which 
the authenticity is scarcely assured. ‘Still, amongst the 
many copies, always old and almost always interesting, a 
few pictures stand out and take their places in the 
catalogue of memorable old masters. Here is Titian’s 
superb ‘ Sacred and Profane Love '—the nude figure and 
the draped by the side of a fountain into which a little 
Cupid is looking intently. This is reckoned by some the 
third greatest Titian in existence. Then there is 
Raphael’s ‘ Entombment,’ ‘signed and dated,’ painted 
when the artist, in his twenty-fourth year, had returned 
from Florence, and designed for the Church of St. 
Francesco at Perugia. From a monetary point of view an 
undoubted Raphael is still a gilt-edged security. 
Domenichino's ‘Cumzan Sibyl,’ Albano's ‘ Four Seasons,’ 
each a decorative tondo, Sodoma’s ‘Holy Family,’ and 
a beautiful Titian, ‘Cupid Equipped by Venus,’ are all 
works that would make any gallery memorable.” 


Амомсѕт a fine collection of porcelain, objects of art, 
armour, and decorative furniture sold at Christie’s last 
week the following were notable lots:—A pair of Chelsea 
jardiniéres, of the old Sévres pattern, 220 guineas; a pair 
of small seaux, by Rosset, from Lord Revelstoke’s collec- 
tion, 165 guineas ; a tea and coffee service of old Worcester 
porcelain, painted with birds and flowers in panels, 105 
guineas ; a pair of Louis XVI. dwarfcandelabra, of chased 
ormolu in the style of Gouthiére, 7 in. high, 200 guineas; 
а cap-ä-pie sus. of fluted armour of the Maximilian epoch, 
German, circa 1525, 240 guineas; a three-quarter suit of 
fluted armour, German, circa 1530, from the Zschille 
collection, 120 guineas; and an old English satinwood 
table, with inlaid tulipwood borders, 165 guineas. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for placing in Chester Cathedral a 
memorial to the late Duke of Westminster. A few years 
ago ‘at a public ceremony in Chester his Honour Sir 
Horatio Lloyd suggested that a statue of the duke should 
be erected in the city for which he had done so much. 
The late duke’s modesty was such, however, that he was 
averse from anything of the kind being done during his 
lifetime, and moreover he did not approve of the idea of a 
statue. Writing subsequently to Sir Horatio Lloyd on 
the subject, the duke (says the Manchester Guardian) exe 
pressed a wish that a mural tablet or? monument should 
be placed in Chester Cathedral after his death. For- 
tunately it was also known that one of the duke's most 
cherished desires for some years had been to see the south 
transept of Chester Cathedral restored in complete 
harmony with the rest of the building. Therefore it has 
been decided to restore the interior of the south transept 
of the cathedral, and to place a monument there as 4 
memorial of the late duke. The scheme has received the 
consent of the Dean and Chapter, and it meets with the 
approval of the bishop. It is estimated that the project 
will involve an expenditure of between £9,000 and 
£10,000. 

Tue formation of a Ruskin Union in London appears to 
have made a definite beginning. A meeting was held at 
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St. Martin's Town Hall on the 8th inst., under the | were, like the fire brigade, ready to be let loose on the 
presidency of Mr. Frederic Harrison, when it was | enemy at a moment’s notice. “But there is a mean 
resolved to form the proposed Ruskin Union, the object | between that degree of readiness and the mood of abstract 
being “to promote the study of the works of John Ruskin, | contemplation into which a heavy fall of snow seems to 
recognising them, without indiscriminate approval, as the | cast the proper authorities, sometimes for as much as a 
outcome of a genius at once profound, sympathetic, and | whole day." In Leeds they managed things with com- 
generous, and nobly used for the benefit of mankind." | mendable energy and promptitude. Monday morning 
The hon. secretary is the Rev. J. B. Booth, M.A., 4E, The | found the streets free, and with tramways, telegraph, and 
Albany, Piccadilly, W., and Mr. Mark Н. Judge, | telephone service unimpaired. Work commenced on 
A.R.I.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W., is the treasurer. The | Saturday midnight, and during Sunday morning over 1,000 
council includes the names of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, | men were hard at work clearing the streets. Over 260 
Dr. Moncure D. Conway, M.A., William L. Courtney, horses were employed as well, together with 26 ploughs. 
M.A., Sir Francis Seymour Haden, P.R.E., Frederic | It was estimated that some 5,918 loads of snow were 
Harrison, M.A., Selwyn Image, M.A., Sir James D. | removed during the day, the cost of the day's work being 
Linton, Frederck Long, Lindley Sambourne, Walter | reckoned at some / 300. 
Severn, R.C.A,, and C. Waldstein, Slade Professor, 
Cambridge. Tue vacant post of borough Surveyor of Halifax, long and 
ably filled by Mr. E. R. S. Escott, retired, has been filled 
“CHRISTIAN Symbols and Emblems” was the title of a | by the appointment of Mr. James Lord, deputy borough 
paper read before the British Archa:ological Association | and waterworks engineer, Blackburn. The appointment 
on the 7th inst. by Mr. Andrew Oliver. Religious | is worth £500 per annum, and there were 57 candidates 
symbols, he said, might be either written or pictorial. In | for it. | 
the early Christian Church symbols were largely used, as en... 
may be seen in the catacombs of Rome. The cross | Tue first annual dinner of the Building Trades Exchange 
appeared under a variety of forms—the anticipatory cross | of Edinburgh and district took place on the 8th inst., 
was formed of three limbs like the letter T, and is so | under the presidency of Mr. Peter Lawrence. There were 
called from its being said to have been the type of that | between 70 and 80 gentlemen present, including Sir 
employed by Moses when he lifted up the brazen | Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart., M.P., and Mr. W. W. 
serpent. This is also known as the typical cross. | Robertson, Her Majesty's Board of Works. After the 
Legends innumerable have gathered round the cross. It | usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been duly honoured, 
is said to have been made out of four different kinds of | Mr. W. W. Robertson, in giving the toast of “ The Build- 
wood, palm, cedar, cypress, and olive. The paper was | ing Trades Exchange," said its principal object should be 
illustrated by many diagrams and by a large collection of | the promotion of intercourse between manufacturers, 
examples of various dates and countries, some rare | tradesmen, architects, and surveyors, and the promotion 
enamels, crucifixes, reliquacies, and other objects of | of good building in the city. He approved of the action 
ecclesiastical art. There were also several terra-cotta | of the exchange in giving a digest of the multifarious 
lamps from the Roman catacombs and one in the form of | and somewhat irritating building legislation passed by the 
a fish, all bearing the sacred monogram in varying | Edinburgh Corporation from’ year to year. The chairman, 
forms. in reply, said it was only by having a thorough confidence 
between the building trades and professions that they 
could mutually help themselves and benefit and protect 
the interests of the public. The Building Exchange had 
nothing whatever to do in connection with any arrange- 
ments that builders had with their employees. The 
different masters' associations existed to deal with these 
matters; whilst some of the objects of the exchange 
were to discuss and fix what were the proper methods 
for fixing the procedure in regard to public building con- 
tracts, and to watch over proposed legislation in their 


midst. 
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Tue question of the provision of new Law Courts for 
Leeds continues to be considered by the Leeds Corpora- 
tion, and a deputation have already visited Liverpool and 
Sheffield to inspect the court arrangements there, and 
Birmingham and Manchester are also to be visited for a 
similar purpose. The need of better law court accom- 
modation in Leeds, according to the Yorkshire Post, 
becomes every day more apparent, to say nothing of the 
straits to which the officials in the town clerk’s department 
are put in carrying on the municipal work of the city. 
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Ме. RırcHıe’s ВШ for the better protection of railway 
servants follows in the main the lines of the report of the 
recent Royal Commission on Accidents to Railway Servants. 
It will provide means for bringing the work done: by 
shunters, goods guards, brakesmen, and platelayers into 
the category of dangerous trades, in the same way as 
certain trades are now scheduled by the Home Office; 
but in this case the jurisdiction will be exercised by the 
Board of Trade. There will be a power of appeal on the 
part of the railway companies to the Railway Commission, 
if they regard as unreasonable any of the rules and 
regulations drawn up bya departmental committee for the 
safer working of such dangerous sections of railway em- 
ployment The railway companies, and all the interests 
concerned, will have the opportunity of being represented 
on the committee, to whom the task of drawing up the 


general rules 1s to be committed. 


In the construction of the new thoroughfare from Holborn 
to the Strand, the London County Council, as compensa- 
tion for the demolition of an old Baptist chapel, says the 
London correspondent of the Birmingham Datly Post, have 
given a very fine site to the trustees, who, on their part, 
have transferred the property to the denomination for the 
purposes of a church house, wherein the Baptist Union 
may have its official home. Some £34,000 is to be spent 
on the building, and a good return is anticipated from the 
money spent on it by letting off the parts not required, 
besides finding room for the Baptist publication depart- 
ment and other new developments. The way is already 
being cleared, and a commencement will be made with the 


building operations probably in the autumn. 


THE wintry weather of the past week has found out the 
weak spots in our street-cleansing departments. Londoners, 
however, could scarcely complain as to the way in which 
the vestries tackled the difficult problem of getting rid of 
so sudden and large a fall of snow as fell during Saturday 
evening. In Manchester and other towns things do not 
seem to have gone so well, and we find the Manchester 
Guardian remarking: “ It seems whenever there comes а 
heavy snowstorm as if the Corporation had expected the 
snowstorm that preceded it to be the very last of these 
convulsions of nature, so that no steps need be taken for 
coping instantly with their recurrence.” Naturally 
enough, the Guardian thinks there should be some sort of 
readiness on the part of the Corporation to deal with an 
emergency of this kind. It does not expect that a full 
staff of street-cleaners should be always held in leash, as it 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXHIBITION NOTES. 


SEE “RAMBLING SKETCHES ° BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
NOS. 1,280 AND 1,281. 


HE beautiful drawings of old gardens by Mr. George S. 
T Elgood, at the Fine Art Society’s, are perhaps the very 
best collection this able artist has yet hadto show. They 
are the outcome of 20 years’ study of the formal garden, 
and we have had the pleasure of following the artist’s 


career in our notes for a good part of that time. We 
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give a jotting, from, one of his Italian drawings. 
The 16th century French knocker on the sheet is from 
the ‘Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of Artistic 
Metalwork, and is lent by Mr. D. M. Currie; it is a fine 
piece of work. It is not often modern manufactures are 
really satisfactory in design, notwithstanding all our 
artistic efforts. The pewter ware from Liberty’s is ап indi- 
cation of what excellent form some of the old things were. 
The old fireback shown is still inan old.inn at Bletch- 
ingley, Surrey. 


BEAUTIFUL KEYS AT THE BURLINGTON 
` FINE ARTS CLUB. 


See article, page 108 ante 


О HENDON PROPOSED PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
DESIGN BY HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A. 


Тнів design was placed first by the assessor in the 
recent competition, and would have resulted in a very 
admirable public building for Hendon. Next week we 
shall publish the plans, &c. , | 
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WORKING CLASS DWELLINGS IN BLOCKS.* 


By THOMAS BLASHILL, F.R.I.B.A. 


“HE invitation to read this paper recalled to my mind 
an occasion long ago when the association devoted 
an evening to the same question, On November 13th, 
1863, Mr. Н. A. Darbyshire, who was then and after- 
wards largely concerned in this kind of work, read a paper 
“Оп the Construction of Dwellings for the Poor,” and I, 
being then the immediate past president, took part in the 
discussion. Mr. Darbyshire, who gave us much useful 
information, began by saying that the subject was full of 
interest, and in skilful hands might be treated with 
novelty, but, as it had been so, much discussed, he had 
little hope of giving additional information or enlighten- 
ment in the quarter of an hour which he proposed to 
occupy with his paper. One reads this with a melancholy 
interest after an interval of six-and-thirty years, during 
which, in spite of the work done by the author of that 
paper, and in‘spite of all that has been done by societies, 
by private individuals, and by the public authorities, the 
housing question is even more than formerly a matter of 
serious concern. 

There are many well-meaning people who shudder at 
the mention of a block or barrack building, desiring to see 
our working people housed in two-storey cottages behind 
gardens, leafy, floral, and rustic-fenced. In theory I agree 
with them, but the practical man must recognise that 
when the middle class has taken so kindly to “ mansions " 
or “flats,” it would be waste of time to argue against 
the housing of a working-class family in a “dwelling ” 
situate in a block. | ne 

‚ The great difficulty which faces. the working man who 
must live near the centre of a town is the increasing 
scarcity of land that is suitable for him but not capable of 
being used in more remunerative ways. To this must be 
added the increasing cost of building, and they inevitably 
Jead to an increased outlay on rent. All we can dd аз 
architects is to exercise the most rigid economy in 
planning, in fittings, and in finishings, with a good deal of 
reserve in the design of elevations. Besides this, ordinary 
materials and articles must be used in ordinary ways. An 
opportunity of designing a working man’s dwelling is not 
the occasion for experiments which might be tried, in his 
absence, in the house of a colonial millionaire. This has 
always been the besetting sin of the designer of ** model ” 
dwellings. Ір some published designs, probably the best 
at their date, the houses are to be constructed with special 
bricks that would have to be laid by specially trained 
bricklayers; there are special drainpipes and special 
window casements, with floors of a costly and uncommon 
fireproof construction, finished, even in the bedrooms, with 
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‚ * A paper read before the Architectural Association on Friday 
evening, the gth inst. 
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a smooth vermin-proof surface of Portland cement. 
Looking candidiy at these designs, they do not seem 
suitable for working people of any known kind. The 
population, like the buildings, would have to be special 
and “purpose made." We must consider what these 
people are accustomed to, what they want, and what they 
can afford. 

I suppose the bulk of the families for which new dwell. 
ings are required are now lodging with other persons of 
about their own class, or take rooms in houses that are let 
out in tenements. All that is private to them is the bare 
rooms. The scullery or washhouse, the closet, and dust- 
bin are used in common and with much less inconvenience 
than one might expect. The people are satisfied with such 
arrangements, and the families are helpful to each other. 
Directly you provide a complete dwelling that cuts off 
family from family, difficulties arise before unknown, 
Everything must be private and special to each family. If 
you imitate the old-fashioned arrangements by providing 
adjuncts to be used in common, extra supervision is neces- 
sary, and this is a serious item of expense. 

Then points of ‘‘ hygiene”? not raised by the working 
man, not appreciated by him, to some of which he is 
bitterly opposed and for none of which he will willingly 
pay, come into prominence. Ventilation is his horror when 
it takes the form of staircases exposed to the air, 
thoroughly ventilated lobbies, or anything that causes 
movement of air in or about the dwelling. These are points 
on which you cannot argue with a medical authority; he 
is doubtless right, but if you design your workmen's 
dwelling in every respect on his lines, it will probably not be 
occupied by a working man. There must be some point 
short of absolute perfection with which a reasonable man 
may be satisfied, and beyond which we need not insist upon 
forcing our ideas, however defensible they may be upon 
people whose risks of starvation and of being turned into 
the street admit of no dispute. 

In the first place, I should not be so fastidious in the 
matter of site, subsoil, and surroundings as a Government 
inspector might be in the case of a hospital or a gaol; 
your occupiers will not be patients or prisoners. Make the 
aspect of the principal rooms as good as you can, and 
strictly obey the Building Acts and Public Health Regula- 
tions, trusting to the general outdoor habits of the people 
and to their common sense for the rest. 

Let us assume that your block can only be lighted by 
windows at front and rear. It may be so designed that 
the plan can be repeated down the whole length of a street. 
It is generally better that entrance to the staircase should 
beattherear. This gives the tenants direct access tothe 
playground, and keeps off the loafers and criminals who, 
in certain localities, infest staircases accessible to the 
street. If there is a choice it is generally better to put 
the living rooms overlooking the street; but upon this 
point and others of the like kind the important thing to 
the working man is to get a dwelling, let the aspect and 
the prospect be what they may. 

Get into early communication with the district surveyor 
and the local public officers and fully explain your pro- 
posals; they will save you much after trouble and may 
give you sympathetic help. Do not be tempted to 
threaten that, if they will not pass a certain arrangement 
on which you have set your heart, you will find lawful means 
of doing worse. 

А block dwelling will usually consist of four square 
stories with a mansard storey in the roof. You will want 
40 ft. clear open space in front and, subject to the Building 
Act, as much as you can get in the rear. А sixth storey 
would probably let well, but will require thicker walls and 
more open space. А lower building will hardly pay for 
the cost of foundations and roof. 

The ground floor level should be a foot at least above 
the back of the footway pavement ; sometimes a half-base- 
ment is made, but the front area and the whole of the open 
space at rear should then be sunk below the level of the 
floor. Lach storey will be 8 ft. 6 in. high in the clear. 
The staircase should be 6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. wide for the 
two flights. 

The floors of rooms should be made at least ''fire- 
resisting.” Pugging between the wood joists would be 
sufficient, but all the floors in the dwellings put up by the 
London County Council are made of coke-breeze an 
cement carried by steel joists. They arethinner than w 
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floors, saving a course of brickwork in all walls, and we 
found them somewhat cheaper; but this must depend on 
the price of steel. Care is required in mixing the coke- 
breeze concrete, and in applying it so as to be firmly held 
by the flanges of the joists, which should be rather wide. 1 
advocate here fire-resisting floors for convenience of con- 
struction as well as cheapness, but fires in these block 
dwellings hardly ever extend from one room to another 
whatever kind of floor is used. Extension of fire from one 
tenement to another is almost unknown. The concrete 
under the ground floor has a covering layer of coke-breeze 
and cement concrete, and all floors have thin floor boards 
nailed down close on the coke-breeze after this is quite dry. 

Some useful hints may be gained from the particulars 
issued by the London County Council a few months ago 
for designs for blocks on their Millbank Estate; but these 
must be used with discretion. The Council, having ex- 
pended about £50 per head of all the persons removed 
from insanitary areas, stipulates that the new buildings 
shall be so designed as to let, without further loss to the 
Council, at the rents that rule in the neighbourhood. They 
have to pass very strict medical criticism. One result is 
that the tenements are made very complete in their ar- 
rangements and the rents are beyond the means of the 
persons turned out. I am afraid that any really good 
complete sanitary dwellings will get into the hands of those 
who are comparatively well off, and not till tbis class has 
been satisfied will the working man of small earnings have 
his turn. 

In the competition the Council demanded through 
ventilation from front to rear of each tenement, no back-to- 
back dwellings being allowed. The staircases were to have 
horizontal ventilation through windows opening direct to 
the open air. The average.area of living rooms must be 
160 ft. superficial, that of bedrooms 110 ft. If two bed- 
rooms were provided, one must have an area of 120 ft. No 
living room was to be less than 155 ft., and no bedroom 
less than 100 ft. This is very good, but the usual size 
demanded for a living room has been 144 ft. and for a bed- 
room 96 ft., which are the dimensions given to us by Mr. 
Darbyshire. In many modern cottage dwellings such 
rooms are only 120 ft., and бо or 7oft., and I am not aware 
of any serious mischief that has arisen from these small 
dimensions where other things are satisfactory. No bed- 
room must be connected with any other bedroom, and in 
general these are entered from the living room. 

A dwelling should consist of a living room with one or 
two bedrooms—sometimes a third. The inmates will be 
reckoned at two persons per room, and no doubt the living 
room will be used by night as well as by day. 

Dust-shoots, by the County Council conditions, are not 
to be provided, but each tenant will have a dust-pail, and 
there will be a dust-bin in the common yard into which 
pails may be emptied at any time. 1 determined from Ше 
first to have no dust-shoots in the Council's dwellings. 
They are unwholesome in themselves, and they involve an 
underground chamber that for many days together is filled 
-with decaying vegetable and animal matter, and is difficult 
to empty without nuisance. The parishes met this view in 
different ways, but all fell into the idea better than 1 had 
expected, their men collecting the pails either in the yard 
or at the doors of the dwellings. But some architects of 
experience prefer the dust-shoot. Each tenement must 
have its own scullery and closet. Washing or drying 
accommodation was demanded by the Council, but not 
baths; and some arrangement must be made, perhaps in 
connection with a caretaker's lodge, by which the tenants 
could draw hot water for tea or for early breakfast. Food 
cupboards were not demanded. 

Bearing in mind such conditions as these, as far as 
is practicable, we may proceed to consider the kind of 
dwelling that can be designed with reasonable expectation 
that it will be inhabited by the working man. Upon this 
point I may be permitted to say a word about the designs 
which were submitted in this competition. It was clearly 
laid down that the buildings must involve no charge on 
the rates, so that every outgoing which the Council 
would have to meet must be paid out of the rents. 
Some competitors [showed covered playgrounds which 
occupied the place of rooms, and other luxuries, all very 
nice, were thrown in. All the designs were far too costly 
ın plan or in elevation, or both, and for that reason none 


could be carried out. 
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The working man's dwelling is divided sharply from that - 
of the ordinary clerk and from the “flat ” by having no 
accommodation for a servant. It is inhabited by the 
family only; they wait on themselves and on each other. 
We may classify the usual kinds of block dwellings in this 
way :— 

4 The self-contained dwelling, in which every part of 
it, with its offices, is inside its own outer door. This 
will be most costly to construct, but the management 
will be cheaper. Ä 

2. The associated dwelling, in which some or all of the 
offices are either used in common or are, at least, separate 
from the living rooms and approached by the common 
passage or corridor. In proportion to the degree in which 
offices are used in common will be the expense of super- 
vision by caretakers, and of work that will have to be 
done at the expense of the owner. The rent obtainable 
will be rather less. 

There is great variety in the planning of each of these 
kinds of tenements so as to get a sufficient number of 
rooms from the staircase. Neither the staircase nor the 
passage will produce rent, and both are costly. There is 
also great variety in the office accommodation allowed to 
each.tenant, as I shall be able to point out by specimen 
plans. This has a most important bearing on questions of 
cheapness and of rent. 

For an example of a block of self-contained dwellings, 
I may take those built on the Cable Street area by the 
London County Council. They were designed after some 
previous experience which the Council had had, and they 
fulfil all the accepted conditions of such dwellings. There 
is through ventilation, the closet is separated by an open 
lobby from the dwelling, there are small sculleries with 
coppers so that the family washing may be done at home. 
The entrances are direct from the street, but there is a 
through passage on the ground floor for access to the yard, 
which is an element of cost. As only five habitable 
rooms are provided on each floor to each staircase, the plan, 
so far, is not economical; but there is not an inch of space 
wasted in passages inside the dwelling. The balconies 
are a pure luxury, but, as they are much appreciated, 
they probably contribute something towards the rent. 
For economy they might be left out. 

Let me say here the little I have to say about external 
appearance. Our earliest blocks were of four storeys only, 
and were finished with flat roofs on which clothes were to 
be dried, and where the dwellers on the upper floors were 
to promenade or to play. Тһе clothes were said to be more 
dirty after drying amongst the chimneys than before they 
were washed, and the tenants complained at first tbat they 
could.hear footsteps on the flat down two storeys of the 
building. When we began building five-storey blocks, the 
plain square elevations gave dissatisfaction, so I took a 
good deal of pains with these Cable Street fronts, substi- 
tuting mansard roofs, varying the outlines and using bricks 
of different colours. They cost too much, and in later 
designs many devices were tried in order to get a decent 
appearance at a moderate cost. Some variety has been 
obtained by the use of cheap terra-cotta bricks and in 
otber ways, and I think that quite as much money has been 
devoted to the elevations as can generally be afforded. A 
walk down Harley Street or past St. James's Palace brings 
home to one the question why a working man's dwelling 
should be made picturesque when he does not require it 
and will not pay for it. It is done to please the owner, 
apnd he ought to pay for it. 

Usually in a self-contained dwelling from five to six 
rooms, forming two tenements, are approached on each 
floor from'each staircase. I have seen designs in which 
there is a staircase to four rooms, but these hardly come 
within the sphere of practical architecture as applied to this 
question, As far as I know, the only plan of self-contained 
dwellings in which more than six rooms are accessible on 
one floor from one staircase is that intended to be carried 
out in the block called Gainsborough Buildings at Mill- 
bank. This contains ten rooms per staircase, and the 
through ventilation, if not so perfect as in some other types 
of plan, is, I think, practically sufficient. The weakest 
point is the two-room tenement, which, for through ventila- 
tion, depends entirely on the entrance door opening from 
the staircase. This is a reason for leaving АП staircase 
openings unglazed and for putting a fanlight, made to open, 


‚ over the entrance doors. If the occupiers persist in keep- 
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ing the fanlight closed they must take the consequences. 
I have known them get the staircase openings closed also, 
and I quite think it must be worse for them; but up to this 
date I do not know ‘that it has told on the statistics of 
death or illness in the particular buildings where this has 
been done. I anticipate that this plan will be cheap, as 
the cost of the staircase, a very expensive item, is divided 
amongst 50 habitable rooms, whereas the cost of the 
staircase in all other through ventilated plans of self- 
contained dwellings known to me is divided between only 
20 or 30 rooms—a very material difference. But, on 
the other hand, there is some waste of room in internal 
passages, and so the economy of this plan remains to be 
tested. a 

It will be observed that in both these self-contained 
plans there are rather considerable breaks in the lines of 
the outer walls. This cannot be so economical as a per- 
fectly rectangular plan in which the area is well utilised 
. for rent-producing space. Probably a plan with nearly 
straight elevations, and with a depth of about 28 ft. from 
front to back, is the most economical arrangement. 

In both these plans every desirable part of the dwelling 
is enclosed within the entrance door, for the scullery has a 
copper, and a washhouse would be unnecessary. If there 
is a public washhouse near, it is not necessary to make 
the scullery so large. The closets are cut off from the 
tenement by an open lobby ; if the occupiers close up the 
opening by old sacks and cube-sugar boxes, the results, if 
any, will be duly worked out by the Registrar-General. 
It has not been unusual in artisans’ dwellings to enter the 
closet from the scullery, but the regulations under the 
Public Health Act now prohibit this arrangement, because 
food is, or may be, prepared in the scullery. 

A third arrangement of self-contained tenements is 
shown in a block that is about to be erected by the Council 
at Poplar. It may be called a gallery plan, for all the 
tenements are approached from galleries that extend along 
the front of each storey. This means of access has been 
adopted in many places, and the idea is tempting, as the 
planning is most simple. The block is perfectly rect- 
angular,and one staircase will serve a large number of dwell- 
ings. Still, the cost of the balconies must be a considerable 
item. Extreme sanitarians object to the obstruction of 
light by the projecting balcony. If you offer to enlarge 
the windows, they say the balcony still obstructs direct 
sunshine; but if in the future we are to have all our 
rooms fully exposed to the sun, it is a serious innovation, 
and I do not think a beginning can be made with houses 
of this class. Many persons, however, who are just able 
to stand the air in the street may find that in times of 
storm the balconies of the higher storeys are too much 
exposed. The Corporation of Manchester has covered a 
large square plot with dwellings on the gallery plan 
surrounding an open court, and this give a considerable 
amount of shelter, as the galleries face the court. Galleries 
in exposed places might have their railings lined with 
corrugated iron, though this would obstruct the view of the 
street; but the value of a view of the street from upper 
windows may easily be exaggerated. 

So far, I have assumed that the site will only permit the 
block to be lighted in front and in rear, but there are cases 
where light can be got all round. Such a case is the 
Council’s block in Brooke’s Market, Holborn, where the 
self-contained dwellings are arranged with much greater 
facility than can usually be done. In a square block like 
this there need be no waste space. Some of these bed- 
rooms are entered from sculleries, which, however, are 
unusually well lighted and ventilated ; they might just as 
easily be entered from the living rooms. 

Associated dwellings vary greatly in the extent to which 
the common use of the offices may be carried. Both the 
closets and the sculleries may be detached and so placed 
as to be entered from a corridor. This will prevent the 
access of foul air from these places direct to the habitable 
rooms ; but, if occupiers are induced to keep their solid 
and liquid refuse too long in the rooms, this advantage is 
only theoretical. And if the rooms, instead of having a 
through current of the fresh outer air, are ventilated 
largely from a corridor which gets the flavour of the sinks 
and closets, the result may be unsatisfactory. Of these 
flavours, that of the sink is most difficult to prevent. Our 
modern closets, if managed with any intelligence, ouglit to 
be free from smell, 
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If the closets and sinks are to be kept clean by the 
tenants, there must be a separate set for each tenant, 
the closets, at least, being kept locked. This very much 
reduces the economy of the associated arrangement— 
indeed, it is not really “ associated” if the offices are 
still kept exclusively for the respective tenements. There 
are objections to the arrangement of closets in a corridor 
where everybody using them is under the observation of 
neighbours ; there are objections to closets or groups of 
closets being too much secluded, as they become lurking- 
places for rough and mischievous youth ; there are objec- 
tions (which may find expression in reduced rental) if a 
tenement is approached through an avenue of closets and 


-sinks. If the class for which we are providing dwellings 


is indifferent to these considerations, sensitiveness in such 


matters may be expected to increase. 


(То be continued.) 
——— A 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ROFESSOR FRANCIS С. BAILY, М.А., delivered 

a lecture before the members of this association on 

the 6th inst. on “ Electric Light Wiring Systems.” Mr. 
James Bruce, W.S., presided. 

In the course of his lecture Professor Baily explained 
that the materials used in the construction of cables were 
copper for the conductor, and indiarubber or oiled or 
waxed paper for the most part for the insulator. From 
the dynamos to the buildings the conductors, he said, 
might be completely insulated, or one of them might be 
earthed. The latter method introduced complications if 
the distance were great. In a third method both were 
insulated, but one was connected to earth at the dynamos. 
On the three-wire system, as used in Edinburgh, this pro- 
tected against excess of pressure on any consumer's 
premises. The effect of leaks depended upon the system 
that was used, The systems of distribution in buildings 
were the tree cn and the separate circuit system. 
Combinations of the tree were frequently employed for 
convenience and economy. АП systems required fuses 
or protective devices against excessive currents in the 
cables. These were most easily applied in the 
separate circuit system, with main and branch fuses 
or with an intermediate set in large buildings. Re- 
petition of fuses, he advised, should be avoided as 
far as possible. With reference to the construction 
of cables, Professor Baily said the wires should con- 
sist of three or more strands, the insulator be con- 
tinuous and impervious to water, or be protected 
from the access of water. Moisture from plaster walls 
or mortar, oils, and heat were detrimental to india- 
rubber. The joints of cables were weak points owing 
to possible bad workmanship and the difficulty of 
adequately reproducing the original covering of the 
cable. The use of special joint boxes, he pointed 
out, avoided this danger. Cables, he went on to 
Say, were protected by lead covering, wood casing, 
stranded iron wires, iron or steel pipes, the last being the 
most efficient. If buried in plaster, the last was the only 
adequate protection against mechanical injury. In certain 
cases the concentric earthed system might be used, as it 
possessed some advantages. The connection of the 
cables to fittings, he next mentioned, was a source of 
possible danger, and the mechanical protection and the 
exclusion of moisture were not always properly carried 
out, whilst the junction between cables and exible wires 
was often unsatisfactory. Professor Baily concluded by 
giving a summary of the requirements for a thoroughly 
safe system. 

The lecture was illustrated by diagrams, lantern slides, 
and examples of materials and apparatus, and at the close 
the professor was accorded a vote of thanks. 


А NEW small-pox hospital has been built at Barnsley a ta 
cost of about .£7,000. The site covers about five acres, 
and the buildings, which are brick with terra-cotta facings, 
were designed by Mr. J. H. Taylor, C.E. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT ТО THE 
NATION. 


HE building trades’ gift to the nation is making excellent 
T progress. The object—that of building homes for 
discharged soldiers—is a most admirable one, and it is all 
the more pleasant, therefore, to find the scheme is being 
so well supported by the building trades throughout the 
country. 

Amongst the many contributors in kind to the gift may 
be mentioned the ‘following: Colls & Sons (doors): 
Т. F. Rider & Sons (dressers); Hilton, Anderson, Brooks 
& Co. (Portland cement); W. Lee, Son & Co. (Portland 
cement and lime); Robert Boyle & Son (ventilators) ; 

. C. Edwards (red pressed flooring quarries); John 
Roberts & Son, Leeds (nails for the roofs); John Newton 
& Co. (roof felting and “'plasterers'” hair); Alfred 
Goslett & Co. (kitchen ranges and boilers); B. Ward & 
Co. (artificial stone staircase); Hollis Bros. (architraves) ; 
Тоза P. White (mantelpieces aud garden seats); the B. & S. 

olding Gate Company (India-rubber flooring) ; Birm- 
ingham Blind Company (outside blinds) ; Acton & Borman 
(glass paper); T. Lawrence & Sons (red facing bricks 
and moulded bricks) ; the Towyn Company, Ltd. (enamel 
slate mantelpieces); Benham & Sons (kitchen ranges); 
Thomas Gregory & Co. (wood-block flooring); James 
Carmichael (front doors and frames); Kirk & Randall 
(75 squares of one-inch roof boarding); Lander & Co. 
(warm-air grates); D. Anderson & Son and J. C. Broad- 
bent & Co. (jointly) (the whole of the slag wool); Carter 
& Aynsley (locks); S. & E. Collier (Reading) (ridge 
tiles); Diespeker & Co. (mosaic flooring); & W. 
Farmiloe (whitelead, colour, oils, turps, varnish, brushes, 
&c.); Hebbs, Hart & Co. (locks); G. B. Kent & Sons 
(brushes); Nicholls & Clarke (glazing); Roberts, Adlard 
& Co. (slating, exclusive of slates); the Valongo Slate and 
Marble Quarries (damp course slates, slate shelves, slabs, 
etc.); Webb's Engineering Company (door fittings, window 
furniture, and general ironmongery); G. A. Williams & 
Son (interior blinds); Asbestos and Asbestic Company 
(asbestic plaster); С. Aston & Sons (ironwork and some 
large girders); John Burton & Co. (rafters and ceiling 
joists); Columbian Fire-proofing Company (floor con- 
struction) ; Conduit Insulation Company (electric conduits); 
]. F. Ebner (pitch pine SCORE) ; Expanded Metal Com- 
pany (metallathing) ; E. Marshal Fox (non-flammable wood 
joinery); Lindsay, Neal & Co. (heavy girders); E. Lucas 
(service lift\; MacEvoy & Holt (cement); McNeill & Co., 
(slag wool and roof felting); Mural Decorations Syndicate, 
(500 yards of partitions) ; Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Quarries 
(10,000 slates); Assheton Smith, Dinorwic Quarries, 
(10,000 slates); Strode & Co. (electric fittings); George 
Trollope & Sons (doors, casements, and linings) ; Twyfords, 
Limited (sanitary fittings); Eastwood & Co., Limited 
(750,000 stock bricks) ; Doulton & Co. (drain pipes, &c.) ; 
ames Brown (moulded bricks, &c.); G. Tucker & Son, 
ughborough (chimney pots); Humphreys, Limited 
(a 30-ft. iron building for workshops) ; George Wool- 
liscroft & Sons (roofing tiles); Frederick Braby & Co. 
(zinc roofing); Maw & Co. (tiling); George [е 
(sanitary fittings) ;. W. Н. Lorden & Son (window sashes 
and frames); E. & С. Braby (opal tiling) ;;Dent & Hellyer 
1. fittings) ;Stephens, Bastow & Со. (doors); Sub- 
ealden Gypsum Company (sirapite plaster) ; Moorgate 
Engineering Company (iron staircase); Jabez Thompson 
(1,000 patent brickwoods); William Wiffen (oak lintels) ; 
Darbishers' Granite Quarries, Penmaenmawr (granite) ; 
Towers & Williamson, Grantham (clinkers for floors) ; 
British Uralite Company (uralite slabs) ; Kensington Blind 
Works (outside blinds); Burt & Potts (metal casements) ; 
Thomas Faldo (vertical damp course); Burke & Co. 
(tiling); John Marsland (six dwarf cupboards); Patent 
Victoria Stone Company (Victoria stone for entry steps). 

The entire arrangement of the electric light installation 
for the homes is in the hands of Mr. Max Byng, one of the 
stewards, whose firm, the General Electric Light Company, 
is heading this special list with a contribution of fittings. 
Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co. have further been in- 
strumental in arranging for the contribution of the entire 
materials for the roofs which they have so generously 
promised to lay. 

Pecuniary contributions have been received from or 
promised by: the Worshipful Company of Tylers and 
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Bricklayers; Robert Neil (Messrs. Robert Neil & Son, 
Manchester); McLaughlin & Harvey, Limited (Belfast) ; 
Maides & Harper; Woodward & Co.; Army and Navy 
Auxiliary Co-operative Supply, Limited. ; J. Н. Sankey € 
Son; W. H. George; William Sapcote & Son (Birming- . 
ham) ; the Upper Warden, Worshipful Company of Tylers 
and Bricklayers; Mrs. Marigold; A. R. Smith; J. B. 
Tombleson (Barton-on-Humber); Walter Bird; Brown 
& Sweetland; A. Chippendale (Messrs. Scholes, near 
Leeds); T. Freeman & Sons; George Parker ; George 
Farmiloe & Sons, Limited; Holliday and Greenwood; T. 
& ]. H. Stirling; A. Bedale; Hubbard & Moore; G. H. 
& А. Bywaters & Sons ; Dove Brothers ; William Grellier. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


AROM an interesting pamphlet sent us by the Gohee 
Manufacturing Company, of Canton, U.S.A., we 
extract the following :— A 

This is a subject which has attracted the attention 
of professional men, as one of the most important in 
modern construction. The advent of steel in our large 
buildings, bridges, &c., and in other work, and the replac- 
ing of wooden structures by steel and iron, has caused no 
end of investigation in regard to the best practical method 
of protecting the same from rust and corrosion. . It is 
admitted that linseed oil is the best medium to employ as 
a vehicle to carry and hold the pigment in a protective paint, 
but as to the pigment to be used, we find great variance of 
opinion. Some engineers and architects favour red lead, 
others graphite, carbon, and probably the majority favour 
oxide of iron as the best pigment to be used in conjunction 
with linseed oil, in protecting their work from the ravages 
of rust and decay. It is well known that the steel as 
manufactured in, structural shapes of to-day is a much 
harder body to protect from rust than the iron used years 
ago, and consequently requires special care in protection. 

The foundation of protection is cleanliness ; this is un- 
questionably the most important primary factor, A surface 
to be painted must be clean, free from moisture, dirt, 
grease, flash scale and rust. When we say free we mean 
perfectly clean. This can be attained by the use of the 
“ sand blast " which has proved most useful in cleaning 
iron and steel from rust and flash scale. | 

It is a fact that 95 per cent. of the oxide of iron paints 
are really injarious owing to the contaminations in the 
native oxide, or adulterations used by paint makers. We 
are safe in saying that two-thirds of the oxide of iron 
paints now on the market contain over 5 per cent, of car- 
bonate of lime, and it has been clearly demonstrated that 
any paint containing over 5 per cent. carbonate of lime is 
freely attacked by sulphur generated by combustion of 
coal or other causes, and tbe paint or coating rapidly 
becomes disintegrated. 

It is therefore conclusive that a pigment used in the 
composition of a rustless coating should not contain more 
than 5 per cent. of carbonate of lime ; this is a point which 
is imperative in true protective paint. The bright, clear 
colour of many of our oxide of iron pigments has doubtless 
added much to the preference for oxide of iron as a struc- 
tural paint, but our experience has been almost invariably 
that the brighter the colour the less durable the paint. 

One other noticeable feature of oxide of iron is, that the 
higher the percentage of sesqui-oxide of iron contained in 
the oxide the slower the paint is ia drying. This is one 
objection to oxide of iron as a pigment, for we know that 
the oxide of iron must contain a high percentage of sesqui- 
oxide to give protection, and we also know that a good 
structural paint should not ccntain any liquid dryer, 
benzine or turpentine. 

Oxide of iron paints give very short protection to iron or 
steel in the presence of sea water; tbe salts contained 
therein have a most pronounced effect upon the pigment. 
In many cases and under certain circumstances, they tend 
to make the metal more susceptible to rust; this fact is 
clearly demonstrated in the holds of many steel vessels 
where the paint is exposed to a confined atmosphere, and 
the chemical changes of bilge water in the lower section 
of the hold, combined with drainage from the ash boxes of 
the furnaces and coal bunkers in steam vessels, not to 
speak of the leakage from various cargoes, which often 
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emit gases that kill ordinary oxide of iron paint, and 
much the same thing takes place on our elevated rail- 
roads, where locomotive smoke and drainage from the 
engines containing sulphur, &c., are washed by rain over 
-the surface painted with ordinary oxide of iron paint—the 
life of which, under those circumstances, is very short. 

Graphite as a pigment has come into use quite exten- 
sively as a protecting pigment for iron and steel. The 
results obtained from graphite paints have been anything 
but uniform. The various brands of graphite giving entirely 
different results. The idea advanced by some that 
graphite, when in conjunction with linseed oil, arranges 
itself on the surface of the metal like so many shingles 
on the roof of a house or the scales upon a fish, is so 
ridiculous that we hardly think it necessary to prove 
scientifically the absurdity of the idea. While the 
pigment graphite itself is not attacked by acids, alkalies or 
brine, the oil in the paint is, consequently, a disintegration 
of the coating when exposed to the action of sulphur, &c. 

It is well to remember that whatever pigment is used in 
a protective coating, let it be graphite, red lead, or any 
other ordinary paint pigment, that each and every mole- 
cule of the pigment is surrounded by the oil or binding 
medium and (the pigment) does not come in contact with 
the metal at all. 

One of the most objectionable features of graphite paint 
is, that it dries too soft and spongy; especially is this 
objectionable when used on railroad bridges, &c., where 
the surface coated is exposed to flying particles from fast 
running locomotives and sand blasts wbich puncture the 
paint and lay the surface bare to deleterious agents. 
Examine under a microscope graphite paint mixed with 
linseed oil, and it will divulge many of the objectionable 
features of the paint. 

Carbonizing coating has proved itself to be a paint un- 
equalled as a protective covering for iron and steel, giving 
protection under many circumstances where all other paint 
has failed. Carbonising coating is made with one end in 
view, namely the perfect protection of iron and steel from 
rust, corrosion, acids, alkalies, and gases. There is no 
special mystery or patent process connected with the 
manufacture of carbonising coating, but in it is embodied 
the best time tried pigments, combined with years of ex- 
perience in handling them to produce certain results. 
“ Carbonising coating ” is not a “* permanent” paint, but 
will protect iron and steel from rust and corrosion for a 
period of from ten to fifteen years outside exposure, and 
its remarkable covering capacity makes it at once the most 
economical protective covering in use; being a non- 
porous paint it hermetically seals the pores of the iron 
from all detrimental influences. 

Difficulty has been experienced in getting ordinary paint 
to adhere satisfactorily to galvanized surfaces; in fact, an 
ordinary linseed oil paint suitable for preserving and 
beautifying wood, iron or steel, does not meet the require- 
ments of galvanized iron. The combination of the zinc 
and tin and the acid baths the iron is subjected to in the 
process of manufacture has much to do with the repell- 
ing, sweating and peeling off of ordinary paint on gal- 
vanized surfaces. After continued experimenting and time 
testing, we introduced “ Galvanum," which is prepared 
specially for galvanized work, and since its introduction 
about seven years ago, has fully verified our claims for it, 
and is the only paint that will adhere satisfactorily for 
a lengthened period to galvanized iron. It is made in two 
colours only, but as it forms a perfect base for repainting, 
any coloured paint can be applied over it. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE Mosaic Manufacturing Company, 119, Pentonville 
T Road, N., have just issued a new edition of their small 
illustrated price list of their mosaic work and parquet, and 
also of their wood-block flooring, which architects will, no 
doubt, find useful. Architects will also do well to note the 
fact that, as the company have no stock patterns, architects’ 
own designs can be executed at ordinary prices. Wereferred 
in appreciative terms to the excellent specimens of work 
exhibited by this fizm at the Building Trades’ Exhibition 
last year. 
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IN the ventilation of the new Crown Post Office at the 
Curragh Camp, county Kildare (Mr. R. E. Mellon, archi- 
tect, Office of Public Works, Dublin), Cousland's 
improved “Climax” patent direct-acting invisible roof 
ventilator has been used, supplied by the Climax Ven- 
tilating and Heating Company, Limited, 95, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


Tue heating of the gas offices for the Oldham Corporation 
is to be by Spencer's patent ‘“ Ventilo” radiators, the 
patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, 
Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., who is also installing the apparatus. 


А LARGE clock, with two dials and chiming the West- 
minster quarters, has just been erected on the church 
tower at Needwood, Staffordshire. It has all the latest 
improvements and is generally constructed to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe. The work has been carried out by 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who 
are also making a similar clock for Cardington Church, 
near Bedford. 

AN eight days illuminated turret clock and bell has been 
presented to the Darwen Markets by Dr. Ballantyne. 
The order has been placed with Messrs. William Potts & 
Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and 
Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are now 
fixing the same. 

— Sj —eÀ 


JOTTINGS. 


HE appointment of Mr. William Henry Power, F.R.S., 

Medical Officer of the Local Government Board, to 

be a member of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, 

in the room of Sir Richard Thorne Thorne, deceased, is 
gazetted. 


Apropos of the success of the automatic gas-meters in соп» 
nection with the Manchester gas supply referred to by us 
the other week, we might mention the relatively greater 
success of such machines as supplied by the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. During the twelve months ending 
December zıst last it is stated that no fewer than 
75,258,000 pennies, weighing 647 tons, were dropped into 
the automatic penny -in-the-slot gas-meters supplied by the 
company to 114,668 consumers. 


Nor a great deal of work now remains to be done to 
complete the Central London Railway, and it is hoped 
that by the end of the month it may be possible to run an 
experimental train. All the locomotives have been 
delivered, twelve miles of cable have been laid, the 
station buildings are well advanced, the subways opened, 
and most of the electric lifts installed. The equipment for 
electric-motive power is the work which chiefly remains to 
be finished. Up to December 31st the company had 
spent £ 3,167,884; the estimate for the current half year is 
£250,000, and for subsequent half years £150,000. 

Berore Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury at 
Red Lion Square on Monday the claim of “ Young v. 
the Whitechapel and Bow Railway Company " was heard. 
This was a claim for about £7,750 compensation for the 
leasehold and trade interest in premises, No. 165, Mile 
End Road, E., at which the business of a dealer in 
builders' materials has been for some years carried on. 
Mr. Edwin Fox, Mr. Alfred Moore, and Mr. Frederick 
Ball gave evidence in support of the claimant's case. 
Mr. Daniel Watney (past president of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution), Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, Mr. G. A. Wilkin- 
sop, Mr. Martin Vigers, and Mr. Douglas Young gave 
evidence for the railway company. The jury awarded the 


claimant the sum of £6,000. 
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Satisfactory provision of the kind; but the wonder is, 
and the pity too, that so many of the smaller class of 
gentlemen’s residences, upon which rather more archi- 
tectural thought and care are sometimes bestowed, should 
not be better cared for in this.respect. All houses of the 
better class might be vastly improved from the health and 
comfort point of view if greater pains were taken to 
secure their efficient warming, or rather, perhaps, we should 
Say, that they shall be rendered capable of being efficiently 
warmed. And even in regard to workmen's dwellings and 
the suburban house of the city clerk a little more thought 
as to the relative positions of doors, windows, and fire- 
places would make a good deal of difference to their 
cosiness and comfort.  ' 

There can be no hard and fast rules of general appli- 
cation laid down as to the proper maintenance of a 
sufficient and equable temperature within a house during 
the cold months of the year. But two conditions are, 
at least, essential. The first is that the house shall be 
so planned in regard to aspect and the arrangement of 
doors, windows, and fireplaces, and so forth, that the 
fullest advantage may be derived from the sunshine (when 
1t arrives) and the artificial means of heating. Then 
the other is that the householder shall exercise some 
reasonable amount of common sense, —that he shall 
not mistake a close, stuffy atmosphere for healthy warmth, 
and that he shall not stultify the architect's efforts by 
a wilful neglect to take full advantage of the result of 


such efforts. 
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EFFICIENT HOUSE WARMING.” 


HE maintenance of a sufficiently high and equable 
temperature throughout one's dwelling-house during 
the present extraordinary variations of the weather and 
temperature out of doors is unquestionably one of the 
greatest importance. We must confess that in the house 
of average size in this country there is little, if any, serious 
attempt made to keep the temperature at a properly 
healthy degree, and equably diffused all over the rooms, 
hall, staircase, and corridors. In fact, the general rule is to 
migrate from the warm, and oftentimes prejudicially close, 
atmosphere of the room where one has been sitting most of 
{һе evening into a cold hall, up a draughty staircase, into 
a still more depressingly chilly bedroom. Than this 
nothing can be worse. Better by far have no artificial 
warmth at all than undergo these sudden changes, which, 
in the case of delicate persons, or persons naturally 
susceptible to chills, are really dangerous. Ifan ordinarily 
healthy person comes into the house watm and glowing 
from a good sharp walk on a cold day, and sits down in an 
unwarmed room, he will, before long, find the warmth 
evaporated and himself actually experiencing a chill. 
This shows plainly enough that these changes of tempera- 
ture cannot be lightly endured even by people in robust 
health, and suggests also the unwisdom of the too general 
practice of allowing sharp variations of heat and cold to 
exist in our houses during the winter months. The 
influenza epidemic, which has become almost of the nature 
of a hardy annual, should also emphasise the lesson, since 
most of its ill-effects are traceable to a rapidly lowering 
temperature after the fever has passed, with consequent 
seriously impaired vitality and a supervening chill. 
To conserve the natural heat of the body is of 
the greatest importance in the convalescent stage 
of influenza, and to this end the avoidance of 
chilly rooms, or draughts, is as necessary as not to 
expose ourself to the open air too soon. All which re- 
flections and suggestions point to the conclusion we have 
already put forward as to the real need for greater 
attention being paid to the proper warming and ventila- 
tion of the average house, for the two of necessity go hand 
in hand. 

Househclders themselves are certainly responsible to a 
considerable extent, perhaps to a greater extent than they 
are aware of, for the effective heating and ventilation of 
their homes. But if houses are ill-arranged as to windows, 
doors, and fireplaces, and are badly constructed into the 
bargain, tbe householder's chance of adequately discharging 
his responsibility in regard to this question is greatly 
discounted, if not altogether rendered impossible. For 
how can any room be satisfactorily heated when the fire- 
place comes into direct line between two doors, or door 
and window? And how can a hall and staircase be 
conveniently heated, when necessary, unless some actual 
provision be made by the architect in the first instance, 
cither for the temporary fixing of a movable stove or for 
a permanent fireplace ? 

For instance we saw in an American building periodical 
the other day an illustration of a library placed in close 
contiguity to the front door, whilst there was actually no 
door into the library, but merely an arched opening 
between that apartment and the hall. Under such con- 
ditions no method of artificial heating can prove really 
satisfactory. | 

It is really astonishing how these every practical details 
are overlooked as being of secondary consideration, or 
possibly of no importance at all. In many cases, even 
where some genuine attempt seems to have been made 
to invest a house with a little real architectural quality, 
we have seen this question of providing for the proper 
warming and ventilating of the house to be almost 
ignored. Of course in the average house, such as obtains 
in suburban London, one scarcely expects to find any | 
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COMPETITION FOR A BIG BRIDGE FOR 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


HE Australian colonists, like their American kinsfolk, 
manifest a preference for doing things on a big scale 

whenever possible. In Sydney the citizens possess the 
largest organ, and one of the largest town halls in the 
world ; whilst north and sou th of the city are two of the 
largest public pleasure reserves to be found in any 
country outside the United States. Then the Hawkesbury 
River, of which the people of New South Wales are as 
proud as of the famous Sydney Harbour, is spanned by an 
immense railway bridge, 2,900 ft. in length between the | 
abutments, the largest of its kind іп the Southern | 
Hemisphere, and, as regards its foundations, one of the | 
most remarkable 1п the world. | 

And now the New South Wales Government is pur- | 
posing to carry out the great and important work of con- | 
necting the northern and southern shores of Sydney | 
Harbour by a bridge, which under any circumstances 
must be one of the highest and longest in existence. Such : 
a structure has become a pressing necessity, but, although | 
its importance has been recognised by successive 
Ministries, that of which Mr. Lyne is the head has been 
the first to take practical action in the matter by offering 
a couple of prizes, one of £1,000 and another of £500, í, 
open to all the world, for the most suitable designs for the ; 
required bridge. 

The designs must provide for two footways each то ft. 
wide, two roadways each 20 ft. wide, or one roadway 
40 ft. wide, also for a width of 24 ft. in the clear for a 
double line of railway. It is considered that the bridge 
should be a single-tier bridge, as the extra height to be 
surmounted by the railway or road, as the case may be, 
might be an objection, but designs showing either the 
footways or the roadway, or both, overhead, may be sub- 
mitted, and will receive consideration. The bridge must 
consist of a single span, and a clear headway of 180 ft. 
above high water, for at least the middle 600 ft. of its 
length, must Бе provided. 

The structure must be designed to carry a live load of 
130 lbs. per superficial foot of roadway and footpath, and 
every part of the roadway is to be capable of carrying a 
.moving load of 30 tons on two pairs of wheels, and for a 
train on each line of railway consisting of three of the 
heaviest class of engine and tender in steam, followed by 
loaded trucks. The engines and tenders to be taken as 
weighing 110 tons, with a length of 55 ft.; and an axle 
load on drivers of 18 tons, the distributed load due to the 
loaded trucks to be taken as т} ton per lineal foot. The 
competitive designs have to be delivered in Sydney not 


later than August Ist, 1900. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
(, plena just no for hospital designs seem to be very 
с 


 plentiful just now. There are three new ones to be 
ronicled since our last issue. The principal one is for a 
district hospital for Glasgow, and the Parish Council offer 
premiums of £150, £100, and £50 for the three designs 
placed first, second, and third in order of merit. We are 
glad to see that the Council, although requiring a fee of 
two guineas for the conditions and plan of site, will return 
the two guineas if the conditions and plan are returned to 
them within a week, or, of course, upon the receipt of a 
bona-fide design. This is as it should be. Then there is а 
competition at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, for the proposed 
Undercliffe Isolation Hospital, in which the premiums are 
£20 and /10; and there is also a competition open at 
Kinross for a hospital for infectious diseases for eight beds. 


RECENTLY competitive designs were invited for a new 
church at Barnsley (St. Edward’s, Kingstone Place). The 
competition was decided on Tuesday, with the following 
result :—First premium of 50 guineas to Mr. Gordon S. 
Packer, Southport; second premium to Mr. Е. Dyson, 
Horwich ; and the third to Mr. C. S. Herrington, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 


~ 


_ 1м our reference to the result of the Harrogate Police 
Convalescent Home competition, announced in our issue 
of the oth inst., we omitted to state that the assessor was 
Mr. Vickers Edwards, West Riding County Surveyor, 
and that his award was adopted. 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited by the Guardians of 
Bramley Union for new offices to be erected at Hill Top, 
Armley, Leeds. Premiums of £25, £15, and {10 are 
offered. 


— 


TWENTY-THREE designs have been submitted in the сот- 
petition for the proposed east bay esplanade at Dunoon. 
They are variously estimated to cost from £30,000 to 


£120,000. An analysis of each scheme is to be prepared ' 


and submitted to the authorities at an early date. 


As announced some months ago in these columns the 
Worshipful Company of Founders purpose holding, on 
Мау oth and roth next, at Ironmongers’ Hall, an exhibi- 
tion of designs and models in metal, wood, plaster, or any 
° suitable material for casting, for competition, and will give 
a number of prizes to be competed for by founders, 
designers, craftsmen, and apprentices engaged in foundry 
business or allied trades within the City of London or the 
area of the metropolitan police. Amongst the prizes offered 
isa special one of £10, given by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Ironmongers, for first class (C), for the best 
panel in ornamental figure. In regard to the prizes 
given by the Founders’ Company, it is intimated that 
the freedom of the company may be given in cases of 
special merit. The money prizes are divided into three 
classes—first, second (for apprentices only), and third 
(improvers under the age of 25). Each of these classes is 
subdivided as follows:—(A) for the best casting (any 
subject); (В) for the best group or figure or head; С) 
for the best panel in ornamental figure; (D) for the best 
bell (not to exceed g in. in diameter); (E) for the best 
design, which may be a drawing, model, or pattern, for 
any kind of cast metal work, Applications in reference to 
the exhibition are to be made to the clerk of the Founders’ 
Company, at Founders’ Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 

M. CHARLES Lucas read in person his excellent paper 
describing the Paris Exhibition buildings at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday evening last. It 
was admirably illustrated by a large number of drawings 
and photographs, which are on view at the Institute for a 


few days, and which are to hereafter become the property - 


of the institute by the kindness of their respective authors. 
Votes of thanks, both to M. Charles Lucas and to the 
donors of the drawings and photographs, were cordially 
passed. 

Іт was announced at the R.LB.A. meeting last Monday 
evening that the Congress of British Architects would 
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meet in the Conduit Street Rooms from the 18th to the 
23rd of March next. | 


An important building scheme is about to be carried out 
in the centre of Leeds by the City of Leeds Central 
Estates (Limited) Company. The architect is Mr. T. W. 
Cutler, F.R.I.B.A., London, and the contracts, amounting 
to something like £100,000, have been let to Messrs. 
Armitage & Hodgson. The project includes a new Bull 
and Month Hotel, a large emporium facing Briggate, and 
22 shops in Kirkgate, New Central Street, and Central 
Road. It was stated that the enterprise is to be pushed 
vigorously forward, and that the greater portion of the 
work will be completed within the next twelve months. 


A DESIGNER of ‘'sky-scrapers " in New York is apparently 
anxious to find fame by building the tallest building in the 
world. All he wants is a year’s time—and six millions 
sterling! Then he would run you up a structure to a 
height of 1,500 ft., or half as high again as the Eiffel 
Tower, and it would contain 125 storeys, affording accom- 
modation for 6,000 offices, and at least 30,000 people. 
What a capital rebousing scheme such a building would 
make for London! In fact the possible uses for a struc- 
ture of this kind are obviously like the building, very 
great! 

REPLYING to a question put in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening relative to the acquisition of certain pro- 
perties in St. Martin's Street for the National Gallery ex- 
tension, and the ultimate prospect of the gallery becoming 
a detached building, Mr. Akers-Douglas (the First Com- 
missioner of Works) said that the acquisition of the pro- 
perty in question removed a source of possible danger 
from fire, and was intended to meet eventual needs of the 
National Gallery extension. The National Gallery was 
at the present moment practically a detached building, 
although connecting screen walls gave it the appearance of 
being in dangerous communication with adjacent buildings. 
A wider space dividing it from St. George's Barracks 
would be secured when a portion of the barracks was 
removed on the completion of the new War departmental 
buildings at Chelsea and Millbank now under construction. 


Tue first council meeting of the Ruskin Union was held 
in the council chamber at University College on Saturday 
afternoon last, when there was a large attendahce. Mr, 
Paton, headmaster of University College School, presided, 
and the following were amongst those added to the council 
as elected at the inaugural meeting: Bishop Barry, the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Clifford, the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Белер. Frampton, A.R.A., Dr. Е. J. Furnivall, the 
Bishop of London, Mrs. Wynford Phillipps, and Mr. 
М. Н. Spielmann. The treasurer, Mr. Mark Н. Judge, in 
his report, said, though the union was only eight days old, 
it already numbered 103 members, including as corporate 
members the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, the Liver- 
pool Ruskin Society, the Birkenhead Ruskin Hall, and 
the Oxford Ruskin Hall. Other bodies would shortly 
consider similar proposals. 


SOME £4,500 worth of pictures were disposed of at the 
Artists’ War Fund Exhibition at the Guildhall. This, of 
course, is subject to the condition of their being put up to 
sale again at Messrs. Christie’s rooms on Saturday and 
Monday next, when, no doubt, this sum will be consider- 
ably augmented. The pictures which have not yet found 
prospective purchasers will also be offered for sale. The 
highest price for a picture offered during the exhibition was 
£400 for Sir Alma Tadema’s “Е lag of Truce.” 

Tue estate of the late Sir Henry Tate, whose most 
Important public monument is, perhaps, the National 
Gallery of British Art at Millbank, has been valued at 
£1,263,565 55. 5d. gross, including personalty of the net 
value of (1,228,007 os. 8d. Amongst the minor bequests 
15 to be noted the sum of £500 to Mr. Sidney R. T. Smith, 
F.R.LB.A., the architect of the National Gallery of British 


Art. 
AT a general assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
held last week end, Mr. Alexander Roche and Mr. John 


E. Lorrimer, associates, were advanced to full member- 
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ship. Mr. Roche commenced his artistic career as an 
architect, but his work as a painter clearly indicates that 
his change of occupation was not ill-advised. Mr. Roche 
is one of the four artists selected to decorate the Glasgow 
Banqueting Hall with panels illustrating the city’s history. 
Tue Lord Mayor of Sheffield has commissioned Mr. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., to execute a marble bust of the Queen 
for the new town hall, which her Majesty opened in 1897. 
An exhibition of “samplers,” Stuart embroideries, cas- 
kets, and other articles connected with needlework will 
open at the Fine Art Society's, New Bond Street, early 
in March. It will be the most complete that has been 
held, as it will contain dated '' samplers " of nearly every 
year between 1648 and 1840. 


Those who are interested in art will regret to learn, says 
the Times, that Mr. Horace Buttery, restorer of pictures 
to the Queen, died very suddenly, last week at his house 
in Piccadilly. He was one of the most careful and 
dexterous practitioners of an art on which, in so many 
cases, depends the preservation or the ruin of masterpieces. 
He was held in esteem, not only by private clients, but by 
the authorities of the National Gallery, and of the museums 
of Berlin and The Hague. 


Tue National Gallery is still without any means of 
artificial illumination. It was very dark on Saturday 
afternoon, and consequently the public were turned out 
before the time of closing. A correspondent to the Daily 
Chronicle thus gives his impression of a gloomy view of 
the pictures: “ It was certainly curious," he says, ‘to 
walk through the Turner room in the murk, and observe 
the effect. In the ‘Shipwreck,’ the only subject that 
stood out conspicuously was a great yellow sail, but the 
whiteness of the raging foam was still observable amidst 
the prevailing blackness. ‘The Fighting Temeraire’ was 
splendid: the black steamer with the ghostly warship in 
its wake, the blue, orange,and crimson of the sky, and even 
the sun’s reflection in the water, being as grand and im- 
pressive as if in full daylight. Outside was the drenching 
rain and the black stormclouds in which Turner would 
have revelled, and almost reaching the clouds the figure of 
Nelson, who fought his last battle the same year that 
Turner painted his ‘ Shipwreck.’ ” 


Tue annual general assembly of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Painters in Water Colours was held on the 15th inst. at 
Edinburgh. In the absence of Sir Francis Powell, presi- 
dent, and William M‘Taggart, R.S.A., vice-president, Mr. 
A. K. Brown, A.R.S.A., occupied the chair. In moving 
the adoption of the annual report, Mr. Brown referred to 
the loss which the society had sustained by the death of 
Mr. John Smart, R.S.A., and Mr. James Maris, the latter 
of whom was an honorary member of the society. 
Reference was also made to the death of Mr. W. E. 
Lockhart, R.S.A., who was one of the first members of 
the society. The election of office-bearers was afterwards 
proceeded with, when the following were unanimously re- 
elected: president, Sir Francis Powell, R.W.S.; vice- 
president, William M‘Taggart, R.S.A.; treasurer, A. К. 
Brown, A.R.S.A.; auditors, William Young and James 
G. Laing. The following were elected to the council in 
room of those retiring: G. Nasmyth Langlands and R. 
B. Nisbet, representing Edinburgh, and Duncan Mackellar 
and R. M. G. Coventry, representing Glasgow. 


A most useful and convenient little book of reference upon 
а great variety of practical subjects connected with the 
management of property, finance, and general business is 
'' Rouse's Practical Man,” of which the seventeenth edition, 
revised by Mr. Ernest E. H. Birch, B.A., barrister-at-law, 
has just been published by Sweet & Maxwell, Limited, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., and alsoat the Estates Gazette office, 
St. Bride Street, E.C. The first part deals mainly with 
legal questions, including agreement forms of all kinds, 
matters affecting the sale of property, privately or by 
auction, &c. Then in the second part we have logarithms ; 
rules for measurements and calculations generally useful ; 
tables and calculations useful for trades; estate and pro- 
perty valuations ; and general tables. All this second part 
will be found of real practical utility in the office of the 
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architect and surveyor. There is also a useful compara- 
tive table of English and French measures. The index is 
an excellent one. We cordially recommend this little 
book to the notice of our readers. 


THE Sanitary Institute usual autumnal congress and ex- 
hibition, which was to have been held at Nottingham this 
ear, will not take place, the reason given being that the 
arge responsibilities which have been placed upon the 
country in connection with the war in South Africa have 
made it difficult to assure success, Oh that war! 


WHAT the Government have precisely done in regard to 
the Imperial Institute was definitely and concisely stated 
by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on Monday 
evening. The Government has taken over the entire 
building and with responsibility for external repairs, light- 
ing, and rates. The Indian Government will occupy 
without rent (1) part of the basement at the east end of 
the main block; (2) the Anebai Bhownagree corridor and 
certain other rooms and passages in the eastern annexe; 
(3) it will have the use, conjointly with the University of 
London and the institute, of the Cowasgee Jehanghir Hall, 
at dates to be arranged between the parties ; (4) as regards 
the exhibition galleries it will make its own arrangements 
with the institute as before. The institute will occupy, 
rent free, the western part of the main block with many of 
the galleries. It will have the use, conjointly with the 
University, of the great hall; and, conjointly with the 
University and the Government of India, of the Cowasgee 
Jebanghir Hall,at dates to be arranged between the 
parties, With the above exceptions the building will be 
occupied, rent free, by the University of London under an 
arrangement which will permit of examinations of candi- 
dates for the Civil Service being occasionally held there. 


Tne porch of the City Guildhall is one of the most 
ancient and interesting parts of the building, dating from 
1425. Together with the Great Hall and the crypt, it 
escaped the Fire of London in 1666. "The porch under- 
went a process of sham restoration about 100 years ago, 
when the decayed stonework was covered with cement 
and plaster. Last autumn this extraneous matter was 
scräped away, and the interior of the porch appeared 
practically as it did immediately after the Great Fire. 
Subsequently the Common Council voted £250 for its 
restoration, and the work is now almost completed. Great 
care has been taken (states the Echo) not to interfere with 
the interesting appearance of antiquity which the porch 
possesses. Only such stonework as was deficient, or very 
badly decayed, has given place to new material. The 
rest is to be preserved by washing it over with a trans- 
parent preservative liquid. 


THE researches which Mr. St. John Hope has been making 
at Furness Abbey on behalf of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian Society have resulted (states .a 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian) in the disclosure 
of some remarkable facts. Mr. Hope has found that there 
have been several rebuildings of the church ; the transepts 
have been lengthened, and the chapel once had apsidal 
ends, and so had the presbytery, as far as the evidence 
goes, for the second builder destroyed the work of the 
first, and the third destroyed the work of the second, with 
a recklessness worthy of a nineteenth-century restoring 
architect. Where graves came in their way they took up 
the bones and flung them into a heap in a hole dug just 
east of their new works. But most important of all, Mr. 
Hope has been able to work out the plan of Furness when 
it was Savignian, before it became Cistercian. The suc- 
cessive enlargements of the cloisters, from a square shape 
originally, have been proved, and also the fact that there 
have been in succession no less than four fraters. Mr. 

. F. Curwen, of Kendal, has undertaken, at the suggestion 
of the president of the Antiquarian Society (Chancellor 
Ferguson, of Carlisle), to make a careful plan of the 
curious way in which in the presbytery the fifteenth- 
century builders superimposed their work on that of the 
twelfth-century builders. The excavations which have 
been made have been a great drag on the society's funds, 
but have been well worth the outlay. Mr. Hope's plan 
and report will appear in the society's “ Transactions" in 
April or May. | 
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Tue Hull Master Builders’ Association dined together on 
the 15th inst. under the presidency of Mr. James Townsley. 
In replying to the toast of “Тһе Hull Association ” the 
president said the master builders were pulling themselves 
together after a troublesome period. Theirs was the 
strongest and largest association in England, and he 
wanted them to be as strong in good principles as they 
were in numbers. 

A Famous old tavern will disappear with the Strand 
improvement at Holywell Street. This is the “ Spotted 
р, once a well-known resort for pugilists and their 
riends. | 


Euston STATION is one of the most important railway 
stations in the world, but it is a long way behind the times 
in regard to convenience of arrangement and the amount 
of accommodation requisite for the proper conduct of the 


enormous amount of traffic carried on at this great 


terminus. However, the London and North-Western 
Company appear to have wakened up at last to the fact 
that their semi-rural frontage, with its considerable 
amount of waste space, might, without any great loss to 
Euston Road, be put to much more valuable use, and so 
Parliament is being asked to sanction the closing of certain 
existing carriage ways, so that an entirely new road may 
be made on the northern portion of the company's 
premises. Other important improvements and extensions 
are in prospect, and altogether, when the work is done, 
Euston Station will be not only greatly extended, but 
much more convenient in every way. 


Тнк will of Sir Richard Moon, of Copsewood Grange, 
near Coventry, chairman of the London and North- Wes- 
tern Railway Company from 1861 to 189o, who died on 
November 17th, aged 85, shows that he left personal estate 
valued at £374,850 net, the whole of his estate being 
valued at £394,646 gross. 

Very shortly, we believe, an experimental train, propelled 
by electricity, will be run on one of the sections of the 
Metropolitan District Railway. This should open up a 
new ега of prosperity for the old Underground, which has 
always found one of its greatest enemies in itself, the stuffy 
polluted atmosphere, to say nothing of the cheerless glcom, 
making most people avoid its use if any other means of 
conveyance could be conveniently had. There is no 
doubt but that, once given a proper trial, electric traction 
will supersede the present steam locomotive. In fact, the 
report of Sir W. Н. Preece and Sir J. Wolfe Barry, deal- 
ing with the subject, and to which we alluded some little 
time ago, shows that beyond the great gain to the public 
comfort these experts are of opinion that by electricity a 
much larger weight can be moved than the weight of the 
ordinary passenger train—a point as to which there had 
been considerable doubt—and that a train would give a 
capacity of 500 passengers, as against the 450 now carried. 
So that the companies should score every way. 


Tuat much discussed and considerably vexed question of 
American competition in reference to locomotives for use 
on English railways was referred to by the chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company in his speech at the half-yearly 
meeting held last week. He said he had asked Mr. Johnson, 
their locomotive superintendent, to state the result, and here 
it was. Mr. Johnson reported that the whole of the 40 
engines purchased from American firms were now working 
on the line, and so far they were doing their work in a satis- 
factory manner and taking the same loads as the engines 
built in this country. *' They are," however, Mr. Johnson 
added, * heavier in the consumption of coal and oil than 
our own engines doing the same work. The engines have 
not been running long enough to afford any satisfactory 
test for comparison of the cost of repairs." 

Sir DoucLas Fox, in distributing the prizes and certi- 
ficates at the City and Guilds of London Institute last 
Friday, told the students that to specialise in study too 
early was a great mistake. The great point was to lay 
the foundation as wide and as broad as possible. That 
done, the next thing was to properly apply what had been 
learned. Amongst engineers the scientific foundation was 


for a long time neglected, 


The great engineering works : the amount 


of the past were carried out by giants of the profession— 
men who were natural geniuses—but it would never do in 
these days of competition to depend on a few men of 
genius. What was wanted was that our young people 
should be trained to a standard at which they could hold 


their own. 


We are glad to note the continued advance in public 
favour of cremation as a sanitary and not irreverent 
method of disposing of the dead. The Cremation Society 
of England have certainly worked long and assiduously in 
the interests of this most desirable of burial reforms, and 
to them must be ascribed the credit of its successful 
development. According to the latest returns published 
by the society the number of cremations last year were 
240, exactly the same as those registered in 1898. Up to 
1892 the cremations did not reach 100 per annum, whilstin 
the first three years of its existence the society only 
cremated 26 persons. This year (up to February 6th) the 
cremations have so far numbered 59. Amongst the recent 
cremations of notable persons may be remarked those of 
Mr. Grant Allen, Lord Farrer, Lord Hylton, Lady 
Howard de Walden, and the Duke of Westminster. | 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 


HE Metropolitan and District Railway Companies are 
about to work experimentally the line between Earl's 
Court and High Street by electricity. The current 1s to 
be conveyed to the motor through rails laid outside the 
ordinary rails, and raised some inches above them. They 
are of channel iron, bonded at the joints, and insulated by 
porcelain insulators. One of them serves as the “return.” 
The current is carried across the gaps at crossings by In- 
sulated copper wire below the surface of the ground. 
Metal shoes form the collectors pressed into contact with 
the charged conductor by springs. Several are provided 
along a train enabling the gaps to be bridged. The cur- 
rent is supplied at 500 volts by a Siemens dynamo driven 
Ьу а Belliss engine. Messrs. Brown, Marshall & Co., of 
Birmingham, have built a special train for the experiment, 
consisting throughout of bogie stock, it weighs 200 tons, 
and has a motor car at each end, in order to comply with 
the Board of Trade regulation that a passenger traın must 

be pulled, not pushed. 

THE ORIGIN OF GRANITE. 


Мг. С. Е. Stromeyer, M.Inst.C.E., recently read a 
paper on the above subject at Manchester. Professor 
Horace Lamb, F.R.S., was in the chair. The lecturer 
attempted to explain the seeming paradox in granite and 
similar rocks, that the felspars, hornblendes, &c., must have 
crystallised before the quartz surrounding them, although 
the melting point of quartz is much higher than that of 
the other minerals, the difference being as great as that 
between the temperatures required to melt ice and lead. 
The author suggested a possible method of freezing water 
or felspar while the one is in contact with molten lead, 
and the other with molten quartz, one of the most 
infusible substances known. The explanation 1s based on 
the theoretical deduction of the late Mr. J. Thomson, an 
verified by experiment, that the melting point 1s altered by 
pressure, rising in some cases and falling ın others. e 
fact that the melting temperature of ice falls under pres- 
sure is the explanation put forward by Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, of the slippery nature of ice, his view being that 
the pressure of the skate melts the ice along the blade. 
The rate at which the earth's temperature increases below 
the surface is fairly well known, and it 15 estimated that 
at depths of from 50,000 to 200,000 feet the melting points 
of both quartz and felspar will be reached, and at pis 
depths the pressure exceeds even that in gun-barrels due 
to powder explosion. This great pressure must cause а 
considerable change of melting temperature 1n the con- 
stituents of granite, and it was suggested that certain 
experiments which were indicated be made to determine 


of such changes. 
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A New Factory DANGER. ` 


Explosions in factories preparing aluminium bronze 
powders, led to investigation which has shown that while 
the powder itself is stable, simple friction will cause an 
explosion when potassium chlorate is mixed with it. And 
on contact with water sufficient hydrogen is liberated to 
account for past explosions. Precautionary measures are 
to keep the air near the powders free from dust and 
moisture. 

AMERICAN COAL. 

Marseilles is receiving the .above for the Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranée Railway Company, who have failed to get 
what they consider reasonable quotations elsewhere. 


VAGRANT ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 


The City of Brooklyn, New York, presents a happy 
hunting ground for electrolysis, with its 600 miles of street 
railway track, six railway electric power houses, and an 
average of 1,000 electric cars in operation, and under 
ground are the gas and water mains, Edison tubes, cement 
lined iron subway ducts, earthenware subways containing 
lead-covered cables, supplementary wires and old rails used 
as earth returns. Andthe Elevated Railway, too, is made 
the equivalent of a ground return through its bond con- 
nections with the tracks it supports. All these forming an 
irregular net work through which stray electricity 15 dodg- 
ing hither and thither all the time, to the detriment of iron 
pipes and ducts; however, when pipes and buried iron 
work are properly painted with ‘‘Carbonizing Coating ” 
шу are protected from the ravages of rust and electro- 
ysis. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY DEATH-RATE. 

In last week’s returns of the Registrar - General’s 
respecting the public healtb, Preston figures with a death- 
rate of 54:8 per thousand! It is a long time since such a 
death-rate was recorded. In the height of the influenza 
epidemic 44 per thousand was the highest point reached 
by any big town. Preston's death-rate leapt up nearly 20 
per thousand in the week. The average death-rate in the 
33 big towns in England and Wales was 25'8, as against 
22:6, 21:2, and 2277 in the preceding three weeks. London’s 
death-rate was 22:9, Birmingham’s 334, Blackburn’s 
41'5, Gatehead's 30:5, Manchester’s 37 2, Salford's 42:7, 
апа Wolverhampton’s 41'3. 

MoDERN RIFLES. 


Colonel W. F. Nuttall gives the following particulars of 


military rifles :— 


BULLET, | 
iApproxi- 


Bun EE ma mate 
alibre. | - е | Initia 
Name. | Li | Weight Driving parative, velocity 
| in weight 
. Value oot- 
| grains T (Seconds 
| section | | 


112 "278 2:5 | 2,500 

162 | :335 30 2,400 

173 | "313 28 | 2,250 

Lee-Enfield ... | 7303 215 | '326 | 29 | 2,000 

Mauser, Germar | *311 227 | '325 29 | 2,035 
The “256 is superior to all others all round, 


Lee, straight pull | :236 
Kräg-Jorgensen,&c. ‘256 
Mauser, Spanish.. | "276 


4 — A an 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HENDON PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
DesicN PLACED First BY ÁSSESSOR. 
HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
E now complete our illustrations of Mr. Harc'sexcel- 
lent design. The plan, it will be observed, is laid 
out with very simple and direct access to the various 
departments, which are compactly arranged and well- 
placed in regard to each other. 


BRITTANY. 
SEE ‘f RAMBLING SKETCHES " BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
NOS. I282 AND 1283. 
Dınan is well known to the architect for its picturesque- 
ness. There is a great deal of interesting work to be found 
in the neighbourhood. The Garaye Castle is a very 
Interesting remnant of 16th century work. 
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NOTES ON THE PALACES OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 1900.* | 


By М. CHARLES LUCAS (paris). 


HE exhibition occupies an area of about 112 hectares 
(1,120,000 square metres) apportioned thus :— 
Champ de Mars, 50; Trocadéro, 16; Esplanade des 
Invalides, 12; Champs-Elysées, 15; quays on the left 
bank of the Seine, 9:50; quays оп the right bank, 9:50. 
In addition, in the Bois de Vincennes 110 hectares 
(1,100,000 square metres) have been provisionally taken 
for special exhibitions, various sports, houses for the 
working-classes, &c. The superficial area covered in will 
not be less than 450,000 square metres, the French section 
occupying 250,000, the foreign section 170,000, and the 
Bois de Vincennes, 32,000. The private buildings of the 
foreign sections along the left bank of the Seine cover a 
superficial area of about 50,000 square metres. Besides 
the buildings above indicated there are тоо French 
pavilions, numerous restaurants, kiosques, cafés, and 
drinking-bars, as well as 75 pavilions, or foreign edifices, 
beyond the official pavilions of the nations represented at 
the exhibition, numbering 36. It is calculated that the 
total weight of iron and steel employed in the French 
official palaces alone amounts to 50,000 tons; and for the 
motive-power and the electric lighting there has been 
provided a total force of 20,000 horse-power, which in case 
of need can be brought up to 40,000. The power of the 
cranes used is 425 tons. Some 5,000 workmen are daily 
employed on the works. 

The selection of architects for the principal palaces was 
determined by public competitions. The 23 workyards, 
under the general supervision of the architectural depart- 
ment, have at their head 23 architects, all premiated in 
the two competitions for the erection of tbe two permanent 
palaces in the Champs-Elysées. These architects, amongst 
them seven former students of the Academy of France at 
Rome, are surrounded by colleagues chosen by themselves 
amongst old fellow-workers in offices, the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, or the /oges, that is to say, amongst old pupils of the 
same masters, who have shared inthe same artistic struggles. 
Thus the buildings are a resultant, if not of the tendencies 
of the French school of architecture, at least of the 
methods of study of its students. Of all the buildings two 
only will remain permanently—viz., the two palaces in the 
Champs-Elysées, which are intended for fine art exhibitions. 
The others will be demolished im nediately after the close 
of the exhibition in November. 

Before reviewing the buildings, M. Lucas called atten- 
tion to the numerous collection of drawings, photographs, 
&c., ranged on the walls of the meeting-room, which had 
been brought together to illustrate his paper, These com- 
prised large plans showing the situation of the various 
buildings and plans, sections, elevations, perspective 
views, and photographs of most of the official buildings. 
The collection, partly composed of official documents not 
publicly obtainable, and forming the most complete set 
possible to be procured, had been got together through the 
kind assiduity of M. Bouvard, who had desired M. Lucas 
to present the collection to the institute in his name. 
They are to be supplemented by the whole of the studies 
for the great permanent palace on the Champs-Elysées, 
which M. Albert Thomas, the architect, himself proposes 
to present to the institute. М. Lucas then went on to 
describe the following buildings, more or less, in detail, 
taking them in the order in which the various illustrations 
representing them were catalogued :— 

PERMANENT STRUCTURES. 

The Monumental Gateway on the Place de la Concorde 
(M. Binet, architect). 

The Small Palace on the Champs-Elysées (M. W. 
Girault, architect).—This building, slightly modified since 
first designed, retains all the charm which captivated the 
jury and the public at the time of the competition, and 
won for its author the appointment of chief architect of 
the two palaces ofthe Champs-Elysces. In course of its 
erection M. Girault and the architects ofthe great palace 
agreed upon certain modifications for the sake of harmony 
between the great and small palaces, which are intended 


* Abstract of paper read at the meeting of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects on Monday evening last, the ıgth inst, 
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to make a -monumental whole, ornamenting the new 
Avenue des Palais, and forming together, with the Pont 
ане III., the architectural legacy of the Exhibition 
of 1900. | 

The Great Palace, in three sections :—ı. The anterior 
section on the Avenue des Palais ; M. Deglane, architect. 
2. The central section; М. Louvet, architect. 3. The 
posterior section; М. Albert Thomas, architect.—This is 
ihe most important of the permanent structures. Each 
section, especially the front and rear, combines in 
itself a complete edifice. The three architects, each 
making a sacrifice of some of his artistic idea, 
have contrived a completely harmonious whole, in which 
stand out portions of great beauty and personal feeling. 
The central section hastwo fronts, of which the northern, 
fronting the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, is raised upon a 
podium. One of the most remarkable motives, not only 
of the great palace, but of the whole of the exhibition 
buildings, is the grand staircase—a real staircase of 
honour for the most stately ceremonials—leading from the 
ground floor to the concert hall and galleries on the first 
storey. The conscientious study in metal, and particularly 
the iron gutter, is strikingly noteworthy from the point of 
view both of construction and decoration, combining as it 
does boldness and elegance. The rear section of the great 
palace forms a complete and fascinating whole, with its 
great central hall, crowned by an elliptic dome, with its 
straight staircase, its galleries, and its saloons. Behind 
the Ionic order which decorates the main front runs a 
high enamelled frieze, the work of the national manufac- 
tory of Sévres, whose varied tones will be lit up by the 
setting sun. 

The Pont Alexandre III. (MM. Cassien-Bernard and 
С. Cousin, architects).—In the course of his remarks on 
this bridge, M. Lucas said that it would always remain an 
irrefutable witness of the necessity of the alliance between 
architects and engineers in works of public utility. Refer- 


ring to the rich Ionic order and the sculpture which: 


` decorated the two palaces and the bridge, the only artistic 
monuments which would survive the exhibition, the author 
said that they recalled the luxury displayed by Louis XIV. 
in his royal residences, and occurring as they did under a 
republican Government, in such an eminently popular 
manifestation as a universal exhibition, they were sig- 
nificant to show that art was an essential need of France 
whatever the institutions in force at the time. 


TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 


Coming to the temporary buildings, the author went 
over the various plans and original working drawings of 
the following structures, briefly commenting upon each :— 

The Pavilion of the town of Paris (M. Gravigny, 
architect). 4 

The Palace of Horticulture (М. С. А. Gautier, architect). 

The Palace of social economics and congresses (M. 
Mewés, architect).—In this palace rooms are specially 
arranged for the internationa] congresses, two of which, 
the Congress of Architects (29th July— 4th August) and 
the Congress of Public Art (August 6th—1ııth), the 
author said seemed to invite the presence of English 
architects. 

The Théitre des Bonshommes Guillaume and the 
aquarium (MM. Henri and Albert Guillaume). 

Old Parıs (restoration by M. Robida).—This is a com- 
plete medizval town, covering a spacious area, built on 
piles, and containing gates and commune house, turrets, 
bretéches, and]famous houses, old markets and theatre, grand 
hall of the palace and chapels, well, and pillory, stalls, 
shops, taverns, &c. 

Pavilion of the Egyptian section (MM. Boulad and 
Dourgnon).— This is composed of three blocks: (1) a 
temple of ancient Egypt; (2) an Arabian bazaar; (3) a 
theatre with facade of ancient Egyptian style. 

Palace of the Algerian section (M. Albert Ballu, 
architect).—This reproduces the minaret of the mosque 
of the Sultan Bashaw at Oran, the cupola of the mosque 


of La Pecherie at Algiers; the Moorish court of the old | 


museum of Algiers, &c. 

Palaces of navigation, commerce, woods, and forests 
(MM. Tronchet and Rey, architects). 

Palace of education, teaching, instruments, and general 
processes of letters, science, and arts (M. Sortais, 
architect). . 


Palace of civil engineering and means of transport (M, 
Jacques Hermant, architect). 

The Chateau d’ Hau and palace of materials, and general 
processes of mechanical and chemical industries, &c. (М. 
Paulin, architect).— This, crowned by the crest of the 
palace of electricity, promises to be, in combination with 
the latter, one of the great attractions of the exhibition, 
In the evening strings of electric lights will illuminate the 
main architectural lines and the cartouche, and the various 
water effects, cascades and jets, will be rendered luminous 
and coloured with every hue. 

Palace of electricity (M. Eugène Henard, architect).—In 
this palace, surrounded on all sides and partly masked by 
the Cháteau d'Eau, the architect has concentrated his 
whole decorative effort in the upper part of the central 
hall, which is in the form of a trilobate vault containing 
the great niche of the Chäteau d'Eau. The building is 
surmounted with a broad open-work crest; during the 
day it will give the impression of metal lacework standing 
out against the sky, and during the night the appearance 
of lacework of flame. 

Other palaces described were the Salle des Fetes (M. 
Raulin, architect), adapted from the machinery gallery of 
the Exhibition of 1889, and to remain permanently as а 
hall for the award of prizes; palace of woven fabrics (M. 
Blavette , architect); palace of mines and metallurgy 
(М. Varcollier, architect); palace of Belgium (MM. 
Acker and Maukely); palaces of national manufactures 
(MM. Toudoin and Pradelle); palace of decoration and 
furniture (М. Esquié, architect); palace of various 
industries (MM. Larche and Nachon, architects; palace 
of ceramics, crystals, and glasswork (T. M. Tropey-Bailly, 
architect). 

In his closing observations M. Lucas said that through- 
out all the conscientious work, in the heart of which is 
paramount the influence of the school in which the 
architects and their collaborators had been trained, there . 
is observable, especially in the richness of the decoration 
and the exuberance of the sculpture, a certain exoticism, 
а reflection as it were of architectural styles come ready 
moulded from the furthest East, giving rise to thoughts of 
colonial France and its art. Touching the remuneration 
received by the architects of the exhibition, M. Lucas 
quoted from a report of the Minister of Commerce to the 
President of the Republic: * The remuneration was fixed 
and comparatively small. The chiefs of offices, men of 
tried skill and assured reputations would easily find 
higher remuneration in private work. The more 
meritorious is the zeal with which they devoted them- 
selves to the service of the State.” 


a) 


KEYS AND LOCKS AT THE BURLINGTON - 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 


(A Note from the Catalogue.) ` 


EXT in costliness to the armour and weapons which 
ministered to the pride of their owner, and might on 
an emergency save his life or vindicate his honour, were 
the locks and keys which lent security to his home, an 
safeguarded his substance. The locks are represented 
chiefly by French examples extending in date from the 
medieval period to that of Louis XIV., those of other 
countries more rarely reaching the standard of the pre- 
sent exhibition. The collection of keys, however, is more 
extensive and representative, though, speaking generally, 
of later date. Unlike the locks, medieval keys were 
rarely highly elaborated, and few, consequently, are 
exhibited; but, before the end of the 16th century keys 
became worked to an extraordinary perfection in France, 
which has never since been surpassed or even equalled. 
This seems to have been primarily due to the fact, incidentally 
touched on by Brantone, that Henri III.'s mignons were 
permitted to carry keys admitting to the Royal private 
apartments, and that these courtiers aired the privilege 
by wearing sumptuously worked and gilded keys'at their 
girdles. Once the fashion, the production of costly keys 
was long continued. A demand for richly worked keys 
appears to have been introduced into England for the 
first time by Charles II., with other fashions from France. 
The English keys.of his and the succeeding reigns are О 


more intricate design, but of a lighter kind than tbe 
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French, and were largely exported to France, perhaps, 
because they could, on the average, be produced at a 
far cheaper rate. The series of English keys is the finest 


ever brought together, comprising the richest examples 
known, several of them lent by Her Majesty. Pictures of 
the time of Queen Anne sometimes show these keys, 


gilded and worn at the girdle. This practice, doubtless, 


led up to the later Chamberlain's keys, made wholly as 


insignia, and of relatively little intrinsic merit. The 


practice of carrying highly decorative keys on the person 
was introduced into Spain by Philip III., and a little later 
every nóble in Madrid, and many other people having the 
entrée to the palace, carried keys, the bows of which 

rotruded from their pockets, and served as a passport. 

hose of the nobles were gilt. The penalty of losing one 
was tbat the whole of the locks of tbe palace were 
immediately changed at the expense of the loser, involving 


him, if poor, in ruin. 
иона (b ear 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


SANITARY MALADMINISTRATION. 


IR,—In 1855 Parliament passed the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, which gave our London central 
authority the power to make drainage by-laws, but for 
nearly half a century we have been without such by-laws. 
Last year the County Council adopted a set of drainage 
by-laws and submitted them to the Local Government 
Board for the necessary approval. In August last I ven- 


tured to point out to the Local Government Board what 


appeared to me, and to many others, the very faulty con- 


struction of the proposed by-laws. 
To take only one point, and one on which the British 


Architect has given a very decided pronouncement to the 
effect that the Public Health (London) Act has been set at 
defiance by those whose duty it is to see it enforced. For 
some years now the by-laws under the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, have provided that every soil pipe in 
connection with a newbuilding shall be outside the building. 
With this very definite by-law the St. James’s Vestry per- 
mitted nine soil pipes to be placed inside a new building in 
Pall Mall, viz., the Carlton Hotel, and the County Council 
* took no action in the matter." This definite by-law is 
to be repealed and another substituted under the Act of 
1855, and this new by-law runs thus: “А soil pipe in 
connection with a new building or an existing building 
shall, whenever practicable, be situated outside such 
building.” Now a site like that on which the Carlton 
Hotel has been erected is not a small one, and soil 
pipes do not occupy a large area, so that, given the 
desire, it would be practicable to find room for the soil 
pipes outside without unduly reducing the size of the 


building. 
In my letter to the Local Government Board in 


August last I said: “In the interest of the sanitary ad- | 


ministration of the metropolis, it is very desirable that 


these by-laws should be definite, and a careful reading 


of them shows that they might be made much more definite 
than as proposed, and that they would gain in clearness 
by being made more concise. Such terms as ‘ whenever 
practicable,’ ‘as near as practicable,’ ‘where any other 
mode of construction may be impracticable,’ ‘except 
where unavoidable,’ ‘equally suitable,’ which appear 
repeatedly in the proposed by-laws should be avoided 
where possible, and if used at all, surely the authority to 
decide the matter should be stated, or endless disputes 
must arise as to what is practicable, unavoidable, or equally 
suitable.” 

On Tuesday last I received the reply of the Local 
Government Board, as follows: “І am directed by the 
Local Government Board to advert to your letter of the 
17th of August last relative to the by-laws proposed by 
the London County Council with respect tothe drainage 
of buildings under the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, and to enclose for your information extracts from 
a letter which the Board have received from the London 
County Council, with whom they have been in communica- 
tion upon the subject. The Board direct me to state that 
they have considered the representations which you sub- 
mitted, but that they see no sufficient reason for pressing 
the Council to make further alterations in the by-laws, 


and they have expressed their willingness to approve the 


series in its present form." 

I particularly wish to make it clear that the Local 
Government Board applied to the County Council for the 
“ Council's observations ' on certain criticisms which had 
been made on the proposed by-laws, and an answer is 


given without the said criticisms having ever been sub- 


mitted to the Council. The observations which were sent 
to the Local Government Board included the following : 
“ Mr. Judge expresses his objection to the use of such 
terms as * whenever practicable,' * except when avoidable,’ 
and ‘equally suitable,’ which appear repeatedly in the by- 
laws. As the Board are no doubt aware, in drafting the 
by-laws, it was found practically impossible to lay down 
definite rules of construction which would apply in every 
case, and the terms in question give elasticity to the by- 
laws, without which their enforcement would be found 
extremely difficult, if not impracticable. Mr. Judge sug- 
gests that if such terms are used, the authority to decide 
in case of dispute should be stated; but this is a matter 
determined by statute, and not one which can be dealt 
with by by-law." 

Many beside the Local Government Board are aware 
that it is “ practically impossible to lay down definite rules 
of construction” in many of the matters attempted to be 
dealt with in these by-laws, and will, I am satisfied, agree 
with me that until it is practically possible to do so there 
is no justification for making by-laws at all. To adopt 
by-laws with an elasticity which is determined by the 
will of a public sanitary inspector would be to create a 
public danger, and, if permitted, will make the sanitary 
administration of the metropolis, which is already oppres- 
sive, a tyranny, which in the interest of the community 
will have to be resisted. 

I am, &c., 
Mark Н. Јорсе, A.R.I.B,A., 
Fellow San. Inst. 


7, Pall Mall, February 17th, 1900. 
ا‎ 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Societ 


was held on the 14th inst., when Mr. Harold Tarbol- 
ton gave an interesting lecture upon “ The Plaster Work 
of the Renaissance and its subsequent phases." At the 
outset, Mr. Tarbolton said that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
there was a large influx of craftsmen from Italy and 
Germany. It required about тоо years for the fusion of 
the foreign and home ideas. Some fine examples of this 
period were recorded in the Palace of Nonesuch and the 
Broughton Chapel. After the death of their patron, 
Henry VIII., the Italians became unpopular, partly on 
account of religion, and left the country. In the reign of 
Elizabeth large numbers of German and Dutch craftsmen 
settled down in England. Examples of the German style 
are to be found in many Elizabethan mansions, and are 
noted for their intricacy of detail. The east of Scotland 
is very rich in old plaster work, in which there is strong 
evidence of German, Dutch, and French influence. Inigo 
Jones introduced the German style into his work to a great 
extent. 

Limelight views illustrating the lecture were then 
exhibited, and Mr. Tarbolton made a few remarks upon 
the methods of working plaster. In earlier times the lime 
was tempered by burial in the earth for several years 
before being used, and it is more than probable that some 
ingredient was also added. Most of the work was done 
in situ and not cast. The best material at the present 
time for executing plaster work із situ was Parian 
cement mixed with a small quantity of sand. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Tarbolton said that it was most important 
that the designer should have a thorough practical know- 
ledge of the work, and should be capable of handling the 
tools, as the effect of good craftsmanship was often lost in 


bad" design. 
— 2 —— 


А NEW high-school for girls is to be presented to Kirkham 
by the Worshipful ME of Drapers. Accommodation 
is to be provided for 100 scholars, and the cost is estimated 


at £4,000. 
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ARCHITECTURAL: ASSOCIATION. OF 
IRELAND. | | 


MEETING of the Architectural Association of 
A Ireland was held оп the 20th inst., Mr. George Р. 
Sheridan presiding. Mr. W. К. Maguire, A.M.I.C.E., 
J.P., president of Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ Insti- 
tute, London, read an interesting paper on “ Artificial Heat- 
ing.” He explained the nature of artificial and natural heat, 
and dealt very fully with the amount of heat required in 
different kinds of buildings. He compared the American 
style of heating with the British, to the advantage of the 
former. In America engineers kept more in touch with 
architects, and this prevented serious alterations having to 
be made in the building when well on towards completion. 
Hot-air furnaces were often very dangerous. Steam 


‚and hot water had now displaced hot аш in 


America. The low-pressure system was the safest, and 
it was especially useful for horticultural buildings. The 
lecturer then went fully into the details of steam-heating, 
explaining the one-pipe and two-pipe systems. In con- 
clusion he drew attention to a new departure amongst 
architects, when obtaining tenders from engineers, of 
causing them to get plans up at considerable expenditure 
without any result following. It would be much more 
satisfactory if contractors, in the first instance, were 
supplied with everything necessary to enable them to give 
estimates. On the motion of Mr. George М. Ross, M.A., 
B.E., seconded by Mr. T. Hudman, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

The annual dinner of the association was held on 
Tuesday evening, February 13th, at the Royal Hibernian 
Hotel, Dublin, the president, Mr. George Sheridan, 
R.I.B.A. occupying the chair. The toast of “ The Queen,” 
having been duly honoured, the chairman proposed the 
toast of the evening “ Success to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland.” Mr. R. M. Butler responded. The 
toast of “Ош Guests" was replied to by Mr. A. E. 
Murray, hon. sec., R.1.A.1., and Mr. John Good, hon. 
sec. of the Master Builders’ Association. During the 
evening an entertaining programme of music and song was. 
contributed by members and friends. 


—  — nr — 


THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES PROPOSALS AND 
THE L.C.C. 7 


HE London County Council, through its Housing 
Committee, has indicated to the President: of the 
Local Government Board, who will take charge of the 
Government Bill to be introduced for the amendment of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1800, the 
direction in which, in the opinion of the Council, the 
alterations and additions to the statute should be made. 
Amongst the suggestions which the Council make is one 
that power should be given to the Council to acquire land 
outside the limits of their jurisdiction for the erection of 
working-class dwellings and another for power to modify a 
scheme after the lapse of three years from the date of the 
clearance of the improvement area, in order to enable the 
Council to sell or exchange the land freed from the con- 
ditions imposed by the scheme, and with the money so 
obtained to purchase other lands to be devoted to the 
provision of accommodation for persons of the labouring 
classes. | 
It is also suggested that where land is acquired under 
Part III. of the Act for the purpose of relieving schemes 
under Part l. and Part II., or street improvements from 
rehousing obligations, thereby freeing surplus lands under 
such schemes for disposalat commercial value, the Council 
may be empowered to make such transfers as between a 
Part 1, Part II., or street improvements account and the 
Part III. account, as shall cause the accounts to show the 
proper cost of the schemes with which they deal. Amend- 
ment is also sought in the direction of allowing additional 
properties to be included in an area after a scheme has 
been prepared, and of repealing the section of the Act 
which provides for the sale by the local authority of all 
dwellings erected under Part I. of the Act within ten 
ears of completion. It is pointed out that if the Council 
had to sell its dwellings within ten years, it would involve 
a financial loss of nearly £237,000. 


With regard to the question of the compensation pay. 
able in respect of insanitary property, the Council. has 
forwarded to:the Local Government Board an expression 
of opinion that the law should declare that it is the duty 
of the freeholder to see that dwelllng-houses on his pro. 
perty are fit for human habitation by enforcing the 
repairing clauses in his leases and taking all other neces- 
sary steps. Where ап official representation under the 
Act has declared tbat the dwelling-houses in question are 
not.fit for human habitation the freeholder should have the 
power to re enter into possession, but there should be put 
upon him the obligation to rebuild upon the site dwelling- 
houses for the working classes. In the event of the 
freeholder's not fulfilling this obligation the local authority 
should be empowered to take possession of the land, 
paying only the market value of the land, subject to the 
obligation to rehouse persons of the working classes, and 
tbe local authority should then be required to rebuild 
dwellings for the working classes on that site. 


[и aR De — 


THE NEW L.C.C. ARTISANS DWELLINGS, 
BOUNDARY STREET. 


ГНЕ artisans dwellings which the London County 

Council have erected on the Boundary Street area, 
Bethnal Green, are to be opened by the Prince of Wales 
on the 3rd of March. The area, which comprises 15 
acres, is situated ina very poor district, and before the 
area was cleared of its old bouses the deatb-rate amongst the 
dwellers within it was over 40 per 1,000 per annum, as 
against about 19 per 1,000 for the whole of London. The 
houses in the area were small, old, and dilapidated, and 
most of them were two storeys high. In many cases the 
ground floor was below the level of the street, the floor 
boards touched the earth, and there was no damp course 
to stop moisture from rising up the walls. There were 
20 very narrow streets, and in most cases the houses 
had no yards at the back. The district contained 730 
houses, and the population was 5,719. Of these, 2,118 
people occupied 752 tenements of one room each, 2,263 
occupied 506 tenements of two rooms, and 1,183 occupied 
211 tenements of three or more rooms. The rest of the 
population lived in lodging-houses. When the recon- 
struction is complete the tenants will be housed as follows: 
30 people will occupy 15 tenements of cne room each, 
2,164 ‘will occupy 541 tenements of two rooms, 2,400 
will occupy 400 three-room dwellings, and озо will occupy 
113 four or more room tenements. The new tenants will 
include 144 persons accommodated close to the area, The 
centre of the area is now occupied by a circular terraced 
garden. A circular road surrounds the garden, from which 
seven streets radiate. These streets are all not less than 
50 ft. wide. The new houses are five storeys in height 
and are arranged so that the air can circulate freely around 
them. The minimum floor space of the living rooms 15 146 
square feet and of bedrooms 97 square feet, and the mini- 
mum heigbt of the rooms 158 ft. 6 in. Thereis' a constant 
supply of water, but, in view of an emergency, tanks 
capable of holding 15 gallons for each person have been 
provided in each house. Саз is laid on in all rooms, and 
each tenant has a penny-in the-slot gas meter.. There are 
18 shops in the area, and 77 workshops, which are 
largely used by small manufacturers of furniture. 
Three-room tenements, having sculleries for their exclusive 
use, are let at 8s. 6d. and 9s. per week. Two-room tene- 
ments, having sculleries in common, are let at 6s. per 
week. The estimated cost of acquiring the ground shows 
a net loss to the ratepayers of £270,000, and the cost of 
erecting the new buildings is estimated at £300,000. This 
sum of £300,000, together with the value of the new sites 
—£63,000—will be repaid by means of a sinking fund 
spread over бо years. The rents, which must not be 
above those ruling in the neighbourhood, have been 
arranged so that no cost for maintenance, interest, or 
sinking fund falls upon the rates. 


THERE is to be a large additional lock constructed at 
Teddington. It is to be the largest on the Thames, and 
will measure 650 ft. in length by 25 ft. in width. The 
cost is estimated at £ 20,000. 
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. AN INTERESTING CORNISH CHURCH. 


HE Collegiate Church of St. Crantock consists of a 
T nave, with south porch, chancel, north and south 
transepts, and chancel aisles. There is also a western 
tower, no part of which is at present visible from within 
the fabric. There are no traditions as to there having 
been a church in Saxon times, but there must have been 
some sacred site dedicated by a cross. This was probably 
where the village now stands, for the ancient well is 
situated here. The earliest evidences of building are seen 
in the north transept, where the corner blocks with their 
double buttresses are of Norman workmanship. In the 
thirteenth century the lower pari of the west tower was 
erected. The chancel seems to have been slightly 
lengthened. The south chancel aisle, if not added їп the 
thirteenth century, underwent considerable repair. The 
east window relieving arch is of fourteenth-century charac- 
ter, but this has been rudely cut away to make room for a 
seventeenth-century arch, which is now filled with a 
cucumber-framed window. The fine chancel arch was 
built in the thirteenth century. In the fourteenth century 
the chancel arcades were reconstructed. There are no 
remains of any tracery of this date, although some may be 
discovered now hidden under the mounds on the north 
side of the church. Early in the fifteenth century the 
west tower fell above the nave roof, destroying the font. 
From an entry in Bishop Staflord’s register it is known 
that this took place in 1412, and as the community were 
so poor indulgence was granted to the faithful who would 
contribute to the rebuilding. The appeal was evidently 
successful, for the upper part of the tower was rebuilt, 
but so badly that several cracks give a dangerous appear- 
ance to this landmark. 

One of the most interesting features in the church is the 
existence of fragments of the old fourteenth-century par- 
close screens. These are quite unique in Cornwall, and 
there is enough in existence, says the Western Morning News, 
to make them of great interest after careful repair. Portions 
of the original chancel screen of an unusual type exist at the 
entrance to the rood loft, having been formed by burrowing 
through the north respond, which is of great thickness, owing 
to the existence of the twelfth-century tower. The nave 
roof is entirely hidden from view by plaster: this will be 
taken off, and the old timbers, after conservative treatment 
exposed to view. Beautifully carved fragments of fifteenth- 
century bench ends have been discovered under the floor of 
the pews. Тһе chancel roof was plastered up 80 years ago 
—even the moulded principals and purlins were treated in 
the same way. The chancel aisle roofs are deal, having 
been erected about a century ago, and on removing the 
plaster a generation of owls' nests were found. Serious 
leakages have been neglected for many years, as may be 
seen by the gentle cascades that trickle down the transept 
responds and north transept walls, so that they are quite 
green and are never dry. The very uncomfortable pews 
contain seats only то in. wide, and are quite unsuit- 
able. The upper part of the tower is in a miserable 
condition, and it is only owing to the mere weight of 
masonry that it has not collapsed. Such an extremely 
interesting church as this claims the most conservative 
treatment. None of the external walling will be interfered 
with, and the roofs will be repaired without taking them 
down. The work of careful restoration of the church is 
to be taken in hand at once. Mr. Edmund Sedding esti- 
mates it to cost about £ 3,000. 


eum ee 


WORKING CLASS DWELLINGS IN BLOCKS.* 
Bv THOMAS BLASHILL, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from page 122.) 


| WILL illustrate the varieties of associated dwellings 
by plans of different blocks erected by the County 
Council on the Boundary Street area. 

In Sonning Buildings four tenements on each floor, con- 
sisting of 13 rooms, are approached from one staircase. 
All closets are detached and are grouped together near 
the staircase, one being allotted to each tenement. One 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on Friday 
evening, the oth inst. 
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small scullery for drawing water, but not for working, is 
common to the four tenements. — _ 2 К, 

In Taplow Buildings five tenements on each floor, con- 
sisting of 13 rooms, are approached from one staircase. 
In two cases the closet and scullery are included in 
the tenement, which is therefore self-contained, and in the 
three remaining cases the closets are approached from 
des corridor, one scullery sink being common to the 
three. RU 

In all these cases of associated dwellings, although as 
many as thirteen rooms are approached from óne staircase, 
there is rather a large proportion of passage, and in a large 
part of the block there is only one line of living rooms 
instead of two, which is uneconomical. There is some 
saving in cost, but on the other hand there is, as I have 
said, some reduction in rental value as compared with the 
self-contained plan. | 

I should be inclined to adopt as a rule the self-contained 
plan, each tenant being responsible for his own dwelling. 
But where this would be beyond the reach of the class to 
be provided for, I should dispense altogether with the 
scullery, the housework being done in the living-room. 
In that case the water tap, with the place for dust pail, 
would be in the open lobby disconnecting the closet from 
the tenement. О | | 

If a lower class of tenement should be required it might 
be on the associated plan. The group of four tenements 
off one staircase might have two closets only, one for men 
and the other for women, and one draw-off tap. People 
of this class—I mean families earning very low wages— 
do not keep perishable food in the house, and do not need 
a ventilated larder. The amount of dust which they have 
to dispose of is extremely small: if they should object to 
carry it downstairs, a perpendicular distance of 13 
yards at the most, to a dustbin in the yard, I should say 
they do not really wanta new dwelling, but ought to make 
shift in an old one. I gave two sketches of plans which 
might be adopted for this very low scale of accommodation, 
one being self-contained, the other associated. | 

Mention has been made of the provision for hot water 
at certain times. This great convenience was first afforded 
by the Guinness Trust in dwellings designed by Mr. 
Macartney. Many other conveniences may be suggested, 
some of which may be made remunerative. 

I think that in addition to the common dustbin in yard, 
which should always be provided, there should be closets 
and urinals, which would diminish the use of the men's 
closets upstairs. Some kind of shed or workroom might 
be given where the men could do little repairs for them- 
selves. The men would probably pay a trifle for small 
lockers that would hold a labourer's tools; street trades- 
men, in some districts, would pay for sheds just large 
enough to hold a barrow with their stock during the night. 
In the Dufferin Street dwellings, undertaken specially for 
costermongers, stables for donkeys were provided. In 
several cases the County Council has utilised a portion of 
ratheralarge back yard by making two-storey workshops, of 
which the tenants of dwellings have the first chance. | 

With regard to washing accommodation it will pay in 
highly rented dwellings, and it may be possible in cheaper 
dwellings to provide a small washhouse for every five 
tenements, which will allow of its use by each tenant one 
day in the week, Saturday not being a washing day. If 
the washhouses are amongst the dwellings the air is often 
full of moisture from the steam, and the smell is 
unpleasant. I think it best to put them in the yard or 
they may be put on the top of the dwellings. In the 
Boundary Street area the County Council has provided one 
large common washhouse with all modern contrivances as 
wellas a club-room; but you cannot saddle the poorest 
class of tenants with the cost of such conveniences, unless 
perhaps where a very large number of dwellings are built. 

I have thought it best to use, both for illustration and 
for criticism, the designs that have been carried out under 
my direction by the London County Council. They have 
been designed under conditions of extreme pressure from 
various quarters. The Council has had to charge only the 
rents ruling in the localities in which it was building, and 
out of the rents has had to meet all outgoings and the 
sinking fund for repayment of cost of buildings and land 
which the Treasury very needlessly, as we think, demands. 
They have had to be designed under hygienic conditions 
imposed by Government departments that аге not imposed 
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by Building Acts or carried out voluntarily by those who 


build or live in other classes of dwellings. I have pleasure 
in acknowledging the great skill and energy that has been 
brought to bear on every detail by Mr. Owen Fleming, in 
charge of the housing branch of the architect's depart- 
ment, and his colleagues. 1 have often had to acknow- 
ledge valuable hints received from friends who have had 
long experience in the design of workmen's dwellings, and 
we have now to thank those gentlemen for lending their 
most recent plans to illustrate this paper. 

I should like to draw attention to the great variety there 
is in these plans, and at the same time to say that, as far 
as 1 know, they bave in every case been found highly 
suited to the requirements of working men's families. This 
may result partly from careful administration and partly 
from variety in the taste of the tenants, and I think it tells 
against a rigid adherence to any one particular plan. 

One might have hoped that on any subject connected 
with block dwellings valuable lessons could be learned 
from Continental cities, where large buildings, consisting 
Of many tenements, are the rule. But after searching the 
chief of these cities, particularly in Germany, and consult- 
ing many books, I am surprised at the poor results. The 
favourite plan just now seems to be to put blocks or rows 
of workmen's йа in yards behind flats of a superior class, 
an arrangement opposed to all our ideas. Frequently the 
tenement consists of rather a large room which contains 
all the beds, with a smaller kitchen, probably used for 
sleeping, with use of a closet that serves for several occu- 
pants. Lodgers are often taken who, including washing, 
pay a material portion of the rent. There is a system of 
providing a lodger’s room with entrance from the staircase 
as well as from the tenement, and where two such rooms 
adjoin they might be let as a complete tenement. 

I see that when we first discussed this matter I insisted 
that it was essential for these buildings to be made to pay, 
so as to induce capitalists to invest money in them. I see 
every reason to repeat that view after a further experience 
of 36 years, and I am afraid that, owing to the increased 
cost of building, this becomes year by year a matter of 
greater difficulty. I must leave the question of cost 
untouched just now. I hope, however, that the discussion 
of this paper may bring out ideas helpful towards the 
solution of the housing question, which, as regards the 
working population of our towns, is the great question of 
the present day. 

و 


PLUMBERS’ EXAMINATION AT KING'S 
| COLLEGE. 


IFTEEN master aud operative plumbers applying 
F for registration under the National Registration of 
lumbers attended at King’s College on the 17th inst., for 
examination by the Worsbipful Company of Plumbers. 
The candidates were from various parts of London, and 
also from Croydon, Grantham, Guildford, Hampton Wick, 
Leatherhead. The practical test included lead bossing 
and the making of large and small joints, and examination 
in sanitary plumbing included the subjects of contamina- 
tion of drinking water from faulty connections, roo 
covering, arrangement of bath, sink and closet wastes, 
drainage of town houses, and disconnection with sewers. 
The examiners were: Mr. Charles Hudson, master 
plumber, chairman of the Board of Examiners; Mr. J. 
Knight, master plumber ; Mr. J. Johnson, master plumber ; 
and Messrs. W. Curtis, C. Dean, and A. J. Mills, repre- 
senting the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Five candidates succeeded in 


passing tbe practical examination. 
— AAA 


TRADE NOTES. 


the tender of Mr. John Elwell, City Iron and Art Metal 
orks, Birmingham, for the supply and erection of wrought 
iron entrance gates, and unclimbable and other fencing at 
their new burial ground. Mr. Elwell's tender has also 
been accepted by the Norwich City Council for the supply 
and erection of wrought iron palisading and gates 
required at the St. John de Sepulchre Churchyard. The 
work is to be executed at once. 


] Donington (Lincolnshire) Council have accepted 
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Mr. Harry STEUBER, 124, Watling Street, E.C., has just 
issued a new sample card showing the great variety of 
colours and shades of his most excellent drawing inks, 
which we noticed at length some time since. 


THE heating of the new Bethesda Particular Baptist 
Chapel, Hellinwood, near Manchester, is to be by Spencer’s 
patent '* Ventilo " radiators, the patentee and sole maker 
of which is W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, 
and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., who is also 
installing the apparatus. 


———— Gli m 


JOTTINGS. 


qu new art gallery at Hull will be completed next 
month, and formally handed over to the Hull Сог. 
poration on April 2nd. 

New technical schools have been opened at Stratford. 
The building, which cost about £1,700, was designed by 
Mr. Arthur Flower, of London. 


THE Stockport Workhouse is to be extended at an estimated 
cost of £58,000 for the buildings and £8,000 for the land. 
The architects are Messrs. Марпа & Littlewood, of 
Manchester. 


SubjEcT to the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
the Chester Corporation are about to incur a further ex- 
penditure of £35,000 in the extension of the electric light 
works, the installation of the new light having proved a 
greater success than was ever anticipated. | 


ÀN important scheme of improvement was approved at the 
last monthly meeting of the Harrogate Town Council. 
They agreed to purchase a considerable amount of property 
for the purpose of improving Cromwell Road, and, at the 
same time, giving a greatly improved entrance to the Bogs 
Valley Gardens. 


ANOTHER famous London inn is shortly to be sold—th 

Saracen's Head, in Snow Hill, immortalised by Charles 
Dickens in “ Nicholas Nickleby" as being the spot where 
Mr. Wackford Squeers met hís new pupils. The name is 
said to be derived from the fact that Thomas à Becket's 
mother was a “ Saracen.” 

Tue Prince of Wales is to visit Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 
the purpose of laying the foundation-stone of the new 
infirmary, which is to be built asa memorial of the Queen's 
Diamond Jubilee, during the week of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society's Show at York. The exact date of the 
ceremony has not yet been fixed. | 


Ат the Carlisle Consistory Court on the 14th inst. 
Chancellor Ferguson granted permission for the erection 
of a new church tower and peal of bells which Lord Cross 
is presenting to the parish of Broughton-in-Furness. At 
the same court permission was granted for the restoration 
of the spire of Rockliffe Churcb, which was destroyed by 
lightning some months ago. 


THERE is an old church in Waukegan, Wisconsin, which 
has no steeple, because of a Court mandate forbidding such 
a construction. In 1:862 a severe storm swept over tbe 
town, hurling the original spire against the house next door 
and wrecking it. The owner of the house got out an 
injunction restraining the trustees of the church from 
building another spire, and this order has held for 38 


years. | 


Tue Ilford District Council has received official sanction 
from the Local Government Board for borrowing powers 
for the installation of electric light and electric tramways. 
The West Ham Town Council and the East Ham and 
Leyton District Councils have also similar schemes 10 
hand, and when the various projects—some of which are 
already commenced—are completed, a network of muncipa 
electric trams will extend over the major portion of South 


Essex. 
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SECURE GOOD ARCHITECTURE FOR 
LONDON’S NEW STREETS. 


TO 


E are glad the Improvements Committee of the 
W London County Council are ashamed of the buildings 
which have so completely spoilt what would otherwise have 
been fine thoroughfares, viz., Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. Not that the Committee had any 
particular hand in the architectural undoing of these new 
roadways, but because they have the wisdom to see that 
such a catastrophe must somehow or other be avoided in 
connection with the important new thoroughfare which is 
intended to directly connect Holborn and the Strand, and 
to improve the upper part of the Strand out of all recog- 
nition. In the first place they have agreed that the 
architectural character of the buildings to be erected on the 
more important frontages ought to be directly under 
the control of the County Council, and should not be the 
haphazard concoction of property owners, who have 
but little knowledge of, and still less care for, architecture 
as an art. This is a step in the right.direction, provided 
the Council are rightly and wisely advised in the matter 
by architectural experts of acknowledged repute and 
understanding. It is comparatively easy to secure uni- 
formity of effect, but by no means so easy to obtain a con- 
sistently high standard of real architectural quality. And 
it is this latter which can alone give dignity and grace to 
the buildings, and make the proposed new thoroughfare 
architecturally worthy of its importance as the chief con- 
necting link between the two great main arteries of metro- 
politan trafic. Hitherto the connection between civic 
dignity and architecture in London have not been 
particularly intimate. The Improvements Committee of 
the County Council seek, in this case at any rate, to make 
the latter representative of the former, and the object of 
their endeavours in this direction cannot but meet with 
the cordial approval of architects and all concerned in the 
proper recognition and due advancement of architecture as 
an arf. 

For the purpose of giving practical effect to their ideas, 
the Improvements Committee propose a competition for 
the buildings to front the northern side of the Strand, and 
the northern and southern sides of the new crescent, as 
far as the junction with the main street, limited to eight 
" Jeading " architects, four to be nominated by the County 
Council, and four by the Royal Insti:ute of British Archi- 
tects. The conditions upon which such architects are to 
be invited to compete are, however, in our opinion, such 
as to stultify the object aimed at. For these “leading " 
architects are each to be asked to supply exterior designs 
for certain specified frontages, together with sectional and 
detailed drawings, for the sum of £150, which amount is 
to be regarded as the complete and final remunerat.on for 
thar work. For this amount ‘each design is to become 
the absolute property of the Council, who shall be at 
liberty to make such use of the designs as it may see fit; ” 
and further ** the Council will not be under tbe obligation 
to employ, or secure the employment of, any of the 
«elected architects to carry out their designs, or in any 
other capacity." What sott of a bait is tbis, pray, for 
* leading" architects? Of course it depends whom the 
Council and the Institute nominate as such. For a 
much less undertaking of a similar characterthe Plymouth 
Corporation paid an architect £250 for his design selected 
in competition, and they also secured to him certain 
further pecuniary advantages. So that individually the 
terms of his employment were much more generous than 
those of the L.C.C. As a matter of fact, the County 
Council, if they adopt the recommendation of their 
committee, would simply pay £1,200 for eight designs by 
"leading" architects, any one of which should, we 
suppose, be worth шару times that sum, if undertaken on 
the usual professional terms. In fact it is a very long 
way below the standard of payment fixed by Government 
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for merely sketch designs submitted, which is, we believe, 
one per cent. on the estimated outlay. . 

Let us look for а moment at the greatness of the under- 
taking from the Improvements Committee’s point of view. 
They say in their report: “It should be stated that 
whilst the estimated gross cost of the improvement 1s put 
at £4,862,500, the net cost, after deducting recoupment by 
disposal of the land, is estimated at only £774,200. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the value of the surplus land 
is estimated at above four millions sterling. For this 
amount to be realised it is of the first importance that the 
full value of the land should be obtained by giving every 
consideration to the question of architectural and other 
features.’ And so the Committee recommended that 
“ leading ” architects should give their services for what 
is after all a mere honorarium, in order that the Council 
may thereby secure “the full value of the surplus land.” 
We utterly fail to see the force of such a proposal so far 
as the '' leading architects” are concerned. 

Take note, moreover, of the requirements demanded 
from each competitor :— (1) “ Ап outline elevation, to a 
scale of 32 ft, to one inch, of the frontage next the Strand, 
the triangular plot next Wellington Street, and of the two 
sides of the curved street between Wellington Street and 
Clement’s Inn; (2) Elevations to a scale 8 ft. to an inch 
of the half of the Strand frontage from the end next 
Wellington Street; (3) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to 
an inch of the east and west sides of the triangular plot 
next Wellington Street; (4) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. 
to an inch of the north side of the curved street to the 
westward of the proposed main street leading to Holborn, 
showing the arrangements of the salient angle; (5) 
Sections to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch through the front 
walls of the several buildings showing the arrangement of 
the roofs; (6) Details to a scale of 4 ft. to an inch of 
special features may be furnished if necessary.” Then to 
these must be added a bird’s-eye view taken from an 
imaginary point to the south-west of the site, and “the 
necessary explanatory block plans of the frontages pro- 
posed to be treated in connection with the improvement 
fronting in the Strand, and on the curved street proposed 
to be formed between Wellington Street and Clement's 
Inn." So that the somewhat self-congratulatory tone of 
the Committee’s report when it states that the total sum 
to be paid for the designs would not exceed £1,200 may be 
well understood. It will be a good bargain if it comes off 
—for the Council. | 

It is a little difficult to understand the bona fides of a 
competition which has practically no result but the 
payment of an honorarium, whilst the designs are sold 
absolutely outright for such honorarium. In fact the real 
principle of competition is entirely absent from the 
arrangement. If one or other designs were to be 
carried cut and the author or authors were to be 
employed on the usual terms, ‚then one could under- 
stand why men—“ leading” men—should be found 
willing to give of their best in thought and labour for 
such comparatively small fees. There ought to bea fair 
and reasonable prospect of one or more of the designs 
being adopted, and carried out by their authors. Then 
we should have some hope of a good competition. Another 
point which we think needs calling attention to is the 
extremely limited nature of the competition. A list of 
eight names includes but a very very small percentage 
of the best talent available, and is in fact ridiculous as a 
matter of competition. 

We note also that the style is to be restricted to 
<“ Pailadian, freely treated, and of simple character.” And, 
pray, will the Improvements Committee define what 
<“ Palladian freely treated” means ? Or, perhaps we should 
rather say, what they understand by the term,or what 
the Council will accept as such ? The definition as written 
in the conditions is, like the style required, * freely 
treated.” But why limit the architects to any style at all ? 
By all means let them design their buildings in that style 
with which they hıve most sympathy, and the greatest 
freedom ia handling. And, lastly, is not six weeks far too 
short a time for the preparation of the designs—designs by 
which the Committee hope and believe the Council will 
realise the greatest possible amount for its land. Three 
or tour months should be the minimum limit of time 
allowed for the purpose in our opinion. | 

We hive indicated as briefly as possible some of the 


main points in the conditions put forward Ьу the Improve- 
ments Committee which appear to .us to be detrimental 
to the interests alike of architects and architecture. It is 
stated that the architect to the County Council had a con- 
ference ‘‘ with some of the leading members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, with the result that tbe 
foregoing conditions have the full approval of the council 
of the Institute." We are sorry indeed to find that con- 
ditions so utterly unworthy of the greatness of the project 
have the official sanction of the R.I.B.A. For, broadly 
speaking, this so-called competition is no competition at 
all, and we emphatically record our protest against the 
proposals as at present tramed ' 

The only legitimate result of an architectural competi- 
tion is that the best design shall be chosen, and that its 
author shall carry out the work. This is the goal of the 
competitor's ambition; it is the fruit of his labour and 
expectation which he hopes to pluck. Yet it is deliberately 
proposed that this righteous and proper termination shall 
be wholly set aside in this ** competition ' to be instituted 
by the London County Council. It seems to us that 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., in thus officially sanction- 
ing such a scheme as the one mapped out by the 
London County Council Improvements Committee, have 
gone behind the principleslaid down inthe “ suggestions for 
the corduct of architectural competitors," which they have 
framed and published with the approval and authority of 
the Institute. And we would sincerely hope that this 
most objectionable feature of paying a paltry honorarium 
for such a great and important work as these “leading ” 
architects are to be asked to undertake, with no reasonable 
guarantee to the authors of the chosen designs of seeing 
their work duly carried out, may be altered ere the 
conditions are finally approved and adopted. 

Art cannot be bought, or paid for, we know well enough, 
but the labourer is, according to all principles of righteous- 
ness, considered to be worthy of his hire; and when you 
ask a man to put all his soul into his work, and give you 
of the best that is in him, it is but a just reward of his 
efforts that he should be properly paid. It is, 
moreover, a unique condition of the architect's 
work that when his design is completed on paper 
it is but really begun. The actual carrying out 
of it, under his own personal and constant supervision is 
of paramount importance and consequence, not only to the 
architect, but to the work itself. Yet these two important 
conditions of adequate payment, and the architect's due 
and proper completion of his work, are wholly set aside in 
this proposed “ competition.” And that, too, in a scheme 
which constitutes one of the most important architectural 
street improvements in London in modern times ! 


en ا‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


“НЕ conditions of the competition for new offices for 
the Guardians of Bramley Union, announced in our 

last issue, contain some points that seem to call for special 
remark. In the first place the limit of cost is fixed at 
£3,000, and the remuneration to be paid to the author 
of the adopted design ‘‘should the Guardians carry 
out the work’ is ‘4 per cent. on the estimate of the 
cost of the works which accompanied the competi- 
tive design, plus 4 per cent. for all extras requiring 
plans, and minus 2 per cent. for all works not carried out." 
That is, tbat if the limit of cost is strictly adhered to, the 
job is worth about £120, for which sum the architect is 
expected to provide “а first-class set of drawings of 
the completed building, all estimates, the whole of 
the specifications, detail drawings, contracts, superin- 
tendence, and attendance on work and at committees.” 
He is further expected to pay out of his own pocket 
“ railway fares, hotel expenses, and all matters arising out 
of or connected with the erection and completion of 
the building." And finally he has to measure up on the 
completion of the work and to adjust the accounts— all for 
the said /:20! It is some comfort after this to be told 
that he is not expected to pay the salary of the clerk of 
works, “who, if appointed, will be paid by the Guar- 
dians1” This is really very kind of the Guardians 


considering the liberality of their views in other respects! 
We need not descant on the utterly inadequate nature of 
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these terms, for architects willreadily enough understand 
what they mean. We might add,however, that the beggarly 
premium of £25 offered for the first placed design will 
merge in the commission paid to the author if employed 
as architect, and further that for {15 and Хто the 
Guardians buy outright the two designs placed second and 
third in order of merit. The last straw, perhaps, is - 
that four perspectives are required! And ‘shaded апа 
coloured " too! 


A COMPETITION for new police buildings is announced from 
Kirkcaldy, with premiums of £50, £30,and £20. A guinea 
is required for the conditions and instructions, ‘ which, 
however, will be repaid to the unsuccessful competitors.” 
There is in the announcement of the competition tbis 
statement :—'' Commission to architects 5 рег cent.”— 
whatever that may, or may not, mean, Мг. W. L. Macindoe, 
the town clerk, will furnish the particulars, 

[т is extremely interesting to have two exhibitions of 
Dutch subjects on view just now, one at the Fine Art 
Society by Mr. Adrian Stokes and Mrs. Marianne Stokes, 
and another at the Holland Gallery, Regent Street, by M. 
de Bock. The point of view is vastly different, from the 
glowing colour and dainty treatment by the English 
people to the broad handling and sober colouring of the 
native artist. We shall hope to say something later of ' 
the work at the Fine Art Society,which is most delightful. 
The collection at the Holland Gallery includes oils, water 
colours, and pastel, but amounts to only a few subjects 
altogether. M. Bock’s broad masculine style is not with- 
out its note of tenderness, as іп No. 8,“ Evening,” and 
though he can be gray even to dulness there is charming 
light and atmosphere, as in Nos. 16 and 20. This latter 
is charming in colour. The feeling for tender light and 
colour is also strikingly shown in No. 32, “Тһе Village 
Churchyard." How much may be suggested by a broad, 
strong handling is to be noted in No. 18, “ Afternoon." 
The feeling of early morning is admirably conveyed in 
No. 13. 

THE death of Mr. William Butterfield, at the age of 85 
years, removes from our midst a once distinguished 
ecclesiastical architect. He was a man full of originality 
and sound learning, but we cannot say, in our own judg- 
ment, that his works always evidenced a sound architec- 
tural judgment either in regard to proportion or colour. 
Stil, his work was sufficiently distinguished by its 
originality of treatment to command respectful attention 
even in the days when there were *' giants" present in the 
architectural ranks. Amongst the most prominent of his 
works were: All Saints’, Margaret Street; St. Alban's, 
Holborn (perhaps his most characteristic as well as his 
best work); St. Augustine, Bournemouth; Keble College 
Chapel; Balliol College Chapel; St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury; chapel, &c., at Fulham Palace; chapel and 
school buildings at Rugby ; and Exeter Grammar School. 
Mr. Butterfield was presented with the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1884. 


Some excellent criticism of Mr. Butterfield's architectural 
shortcomings is given in the Times, the writer of which 
says (and we agree entirely with him) :—'* Keble Chapel 
was the work into which Butterfield put, so to speak, the 
most of himself; but it. unfortunately cannot be called a 
success, from any point of view. Не had departed from 
the observance of well-known rules of proportion, an 

hence the effect of the interior, as a whole, is far less 
spacious and dignified than it should be. Keble College 
also gives an example of Butterfield's want of the true 
decorative feeling, which probably sprang from a somewhat 
insensitive eye for colour. He insisted upon the import- 
ance of colour, but by cutting up his surfaces and using 
variegated bricks, mosaics, &c., somewhat fat random, he 
tended toforfeit breadth of effect." Of Mr, Butterfield’s per- 
sonal characteristics the same writer says :—*' He was dis- 
tinguished by an old-fashioned courtesy of manner, veiling a 
strong will and an independence which sometimes led his 
clients to consider him crotchety. He lived apart, taking 
counsel of none; and therefore his independence tended 
to become waywardness. But, in the words of a younger 
colleague, ‘he never let down the dignity of his calling ; 
he made art his exclusive aim; and he will always be 
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held, by those who know the history of Victorian archi- 
tecture, as a leader and a powerful influence.’ " 


We very much regret to hear of the death of Mr. William 
Stott, the well-known painter, whose work we have so 
often noted in these columns with genuine admiration 
and pleasure. He has died in the prime of life, being 
only 40 years of age, and was buried on Wednesday at 
Ravenglass, in Cumberland, where he had of late resided. 
Mr. Stott received his artistic education in France, and 
made his mark in the Salon before he exhibited in Eng- 


land. 


Mr. WALTER Baynes has been elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


Mr. В. W. Leaver, R.A., was amongst the select few 
elected the other day members of the Athenzum Club, 
under the provisions of Rule 2 of the club, which empowers 
the annual election by the committee of nine persons “ of 
distinguished eminence in science, literature, the arts, or 


for public services.” 


THE Society of Miniaturists will hold its annual exhibi- 
tion of members’ work at the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly, early 


next month. 


THE Congress of Architects, to be held under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects this year, takes 
place in June next—from the 18th to the 23rd. The 
arrangements, so far as they have been made at present, 
includes the usual programme of papers, discussions, visits 
to places of interest, a conversazione, and the annual 
dinner, whilst on the evening of the first day the gold 
medal will be presented instead of on the 27th, as originally 


intended. 


Tue particulars of the R.I.B.A. prizes and studentships 
are published. The subject for the Soan Medallion com- 
petition is a “ Design for a club house in a large city;” 
for the Tite Prize, ‘‘ Design for an entrance gateway to 
a public park; " and for the Essay Prize, “Тһе compara- 
tive desirability ofthe formal and irregular treatment of 


street architecture in large cities.” 


THE sale of the pictures from the Artists) War Fund 
exhibition at Christie's may be regarded as very success- 
ful, the result of the two days' auction (last Saturday and 
Monday) being over £9,000. This, with the sale of 
catalogues, payments for admission to the Guildhall, and 
the subscriptions of those artists who preferred to give 
cash instead of pictures, will, it is anticipated, bring up 
the final total to nearly Z10,000—an extremely creditable 
amount. Thc highest prices bid at the sale were 420 
guineas for Sir L. Alma Tadema's “Flag of Truce,” 
£388 105. for Mr. Waterhouse's “ Destiny,” £315 for Sir 
Е. J. Poynter's '* White Roses,” and:£250 for Mr. Frank 
Dicksee's “Stella.” The two etchings by the Queen 
realised £189 and £105 respectively, and one by the 
Prince Consort £35. A picture by the Empress Frederick 
was knocked down for £70, and a drawing by Princess 


Louise: 44 guineas. 


THE picture by Mr. W. Р. Frith, entitled “Тһе Railwa 
Station,” which was sold at Christie’s last Saturday week 
for 300 guineas, is not the original well-known work, but a 
copy of the original reduced in size. The original is in 
Holloway College, where it remains in perpetuity. 


THE French Minister of Fine Arts has at length (the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Chronicle remarks) given 
ear to the protest of French sculptors against the sale of 
spurious reproductions of their works on the boulevards 
and in cafés by Italian hawkers. М. Falguière boldly 
threatened to break his “ Diana," and M. Denis Puech 
complained that a degraded presentment of his ‘ Sirene ” 
had been offered to bim for two francs. A Ministerial 
decree was issued the other day forbidding the sale of all 


forms of imitation statuary. 


Miss May Monnis has been expatiating to the Manchester 
people on the masque as a means of artistic and literary 
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expression. ^ No doubt Manchester folks were greatly 
interested, not to say edified, by Miss Morris's disserta- 
tion, but it must have rather wet-blanketed any hopes 
they may have had of initiating any such scheme of 
artistic and literary expression to be told that they must 
first throw off tbe mantle of foul air and smoke which 
envelops the lives of town-dwellers. For Manchester's 
normal atmosphere is full of smoke and foul air, and 
generally depressing. It would be a considerable under- 
taking to carry out this primary condition of providing a 
clear and bright atmosphere in this northern city ! 


Tue Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, has 
acquired some valuable pictures, &c., just recently. 
Amongst these we may note the munificent bequest by the 
late Mr. Henry Vaughan, which includes two fine pictures 
by Constable, several drawings by Turner, and other 
obiects. Also the collection of twenty-seven paintings, 
chiefl y in water-colours, presented by Mr. James Orrock, 
R.I., comprising works by George Chambers, W. ]. 
Muller, George Dodgson, Frederick Tayler, H. G. Hine, 
Charles Green, Sir James Linton, John Fulleylove, and 
others; also two oil paintings, “Тһе Wayfarers,” by Т. 
Graham, and “Тһе Thames—Evening,” by John К. Reid 
and two smaller ones by John Fulleylove. These gifts are 
supplemental to the works already presented by Mr. 
Orrock. An oil-painting by George Barret, jun., another 
by De Loutherbourg,and a third by Henry Dawson, besides 
some drawings by David Cox and Samuel Prout, have 
also been acquired. We might mention, perhaps, for the 
benefit of our readers that the entrance to the museum 
from Cromwell Road is now closed, and visitors enter by 
the temporary entrance in Exhibition Road during the 


progress of the new museum buildings. 


Paris is to be provided with a school of architectural 
design in the eighth arrondissement according to the terms 
of a legacy bequeathed by Mdlle. Marie-Genevieve 


Taniés. 


Tur Royal Female School of Art continues its successful 
career in the annual competitions connected with South 
Kensington. According to the report for the past year 
read at the annnal meeting and presentation of prizes held 
last week, it was stated that the school had taken 11 
national awards, three of these being national silver medals, 
and 20 book prizes. A large number of works were marked 
for national competition, and five were retained for selection 
for the Paris Exhibition. Upwards of 130 students 
received instruction in art during the year. A number of 
selected works had been as usual forwarded for the inspec- 
tion of her Majesty, who had purchased two—those by the 
Queen's scholar (Eveline Howell) and the Queen's gold 
medallist (Eliza Mary Burgess) respectively. 


Ат the back of the famous Spinning House at Cambridge, 
which is now being pulled down to make room for a 
police-station, a number of stone coffins belonging to the 
time of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries have been 


unearthed. 


THE ruins of the Norman castle which dominate the 
ancient capital town of Cornwall are just now the subject 
of considerable anxiety to the residents. The keep is a 
late Norman building erected upon an artificial mound, 
which rises about 100 ft. above the little Kinsey river, and 


` amongst its claims to notice is the fact that the east gate- 


tower for eight months formed the prison house of George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends. It is feared 
that within this artificial mound there has been some kind 
of subsidence, which has given an alarming “list” to the 
late Norman keep—a “list " which may eventually result 
in the collapse of the building. The Launceston Town 
Council have communicated with the Lord Chancellor,in 
order to ascertain whether the Crown will do anything in 
the matter. 

A LECTURE on “ Travel as part of an Architect’s Educa- 
tion" was read at a meeting of the Dundee Institute of 
Architects on Saturday evening last, by Mr. Charles 
Owen, in which the great importance of travel to archi- 
tectural students was explained and insisted upon. 
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Tue Gladstone Memorial Committee asked the London 
County Council to grant them a site in connection with the 
Strand improvement scheme, and, after considering care- 
fully the respective merits of three sites, the one immedi- 
ately to the west of St. Clement Danes Church has been 
fixed upon as the most suitable. It has a soutlı-westerly 
aspect, which is desirable, and can be made ready sooner 
than the other two sites suggested. The memorial will be 
a large and imposing one, consisting of a bronze statue of 
Mr. Gladstone in the robes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, placed upon a massive base of Portland stone, 
the total height being about 32 ft. At projecting corners 
о the base will be seated statues or groups, also in 
ronze. 


WE have dealt with the proposed limited competition for 
certain frontages in connection with the Holborn to the 
Strand new thoroughfare. The recommendations to be 
submitted to the County Council at their meeting next 
Tuesday by the Improvements Committee are as follow: 
(а) That, in connection with the Holborn to the Strand 
Improvement,the Council do invite eight leading architects 
to submit designs for the elevations of the buildings pro- 
posed to be erected, fronting on the Strand and on the 
crescent road proposed to be formed between Wellington 
Street and Clement’s Inn ; the terms and conditions of the 
invitations to be those set out in the foregoing report of the 
Improvements Committee. (5) That four of the eight archi- 
tects in question be nominated by the London County 
Council, and four by the council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. (c) That the Council do authorise the 
Improvements Committee to take all the necessary steps 
to give effect to the foregoing recommendations, including 
the selection of the four architects to be nominated by the 
Council.” 


ЗомЕ time ago we gave publicity to the fact that there had 
been a large excess of expenditure over estimates in con 

nection with the building of the ¡Horton Asylum and the 
. Heath Asylum at Bexley. Some attempt was made at the 
County Council meeting on Tuesday to manufacture a 
“ scandal ” out of the business, but it signally failed. We 
have many times remarked on the fallacious character of 
rough or approximate estimates, even though made with 
some degree of care and skill; and in the case of the 
asylums in question there seems to have been something 
of this kind, besides which it also appears that extreme 
pressure was put upon the General Purposes Committee 
to get the Heath Asylum erected as quickly as possible in 
order to save the expenditure of £64,000 a year which was 
being paid for the boarding-out of lunatics they could not 
accommodate in their own asylums. This great haste 
added to the difficulty. But as far as can be ascertained 
from the published facts we do not gather that there has 
pu anything approaching the nature of a ''scandal" 
at all. 


We regret to hear tbat px M. Brydon, the well-known 
atchítect, has suffered a domestic trouble through the 
mysterious disappearance of his son, Mr. H. J. Brydon, 
a civil engineer. It is stated that Mr. Brydon, who ha 
been resident engineer of the Dublin United Tramway 
Company, and was about to take up a similar position in 
Glasgow, was to have left Dublin for a brief visit to 
London on Saturday fortnight. His bag was found on 
the steamer at Holyhead, but there is nothing to show 
that he ever left Dublin, and the circumstances of his 
disappearance are declared to be a perfect mystery. 
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In a recent property case brought before the Master of 
the Rolls aúd Lords Justices Rigby and Vaughan Williams 
in the Court of Appeal, the plaintiff and the defendant 
were owners of adjoining plots of land forming part of a 
building estate. Each plot was subject to a covenant not 
to build more than one house upon it. The defendant 
proposed to build a block of flats upon each plot of land 
belonging to him. The plaintiff complained of this as a 
breach of the covenant, and moved for ап injunction to 
restrain the defendant from erecting these buildings. Mr. 
Justice Cozens-Hardy refused the motion, being of opinion, 


upon the construction of this covenant, tbat each block of | domestic architecture. 


flats was one house only, and not a series of houses. The 


plaintiff appealed. 1n dismissing the appeal the Master ' period. 
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of the Rolls and Lords Justices Rigby and Vaughan 
Williams were all agreed that the word housein a covenant 
such as that entered into by plaintiff and defendant did not 
refer to the mode in which the building was to be sub- 
divided and let, but to the aggregate of the rooms making 
up the building. “Мо doubt," said the Master of the 
Rolls, “а portion of a house might be a house for some 
purposes, as for purposes of rating or franchise, but when 
the word was applied to a covenant of this description it 
did not refer to the interior portions of the building, but to 
the whole thing. This covenant was directed not to the 
parts, but to the aggregate." This seems to us a perfectly 
reasonable interpretation of the term, provided there is no 
precise condition against the letting out of the building as 
flats. | | 


А Вїлквоок has been published containing a calendar, 
history, and general summary of regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art for 1900. The number of science 
schools in 1898 was 2,025, the number of classes. 11,723, 
the number of persons examined 79,475. The amount of 
direct payments on science instruction was £169,604, as 
against £85,563 in 1888, whilst £8,949 was paid to training 
colleges. in the same year there were in England, Wales, 
and Ireland 200 schools of art, with a total of 50,771 
students, who paid £29,489 in fees and earned £44,766 for 
atten ances and results. Twelve thousand and forty-one 
elementary day schools, at which 1,458,911 children and 
11,991 pupil teachers and ex-standard scholars were 
taught drawing, were examined under the regulations of 
the department. The payments on the results of their 
examinations amounted to £118,253, as against £35,983 in 
1885. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN. 


THE BUILDING TRADE ім BOSTON. 


HERE is an unusual decrease in the applications made 
for building permits in this city. It is also said that 
many architects who were preparing plans for new 
buildings, both for business and dwelling purposes, have 
received instructions from their clients to place their work 
aside for the present. In other towns and cities throughout 
this State building activity is on the wane. The wages 
of both skilled and unskilled labourers are higher than they 
were a year ago, but the chief cause of this sudden arrest 
of activity is doubtless due to the immense advance that 
has been made in the prices of lumber, steel, and iron. As 
far as iron is concerned, the high advance must not be 
considered as a permanent one, because the supply is 
unlimited. With timber the case is different. In the 
past few years timber in the United States has been used 
at a prodigious rate, and tariff barriers have been put up 
in the way of obtaining supplies from Canada. 


LABOUR TROUBLES IN CHICAGO. 


At Chicago there are serious labour troubles. Three 
manufacturers of pianos are to leave the city, and other 
employers are seriously considering the removal of their 
works. 

Boston SOCIETY oF ARCHITECTS. 


This month's meeting of the Boston Society of Architects 
was well attended. After the usual dinner, and the 
transaction of general business Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
read a short paper on domestic architecture, Mr. Rando!ph 
Coolidge followed with another on the same subject. It 
had been announced that there would be discussion, if not 
a debate, in which Mr. Cram was understood to favour 
English precedent in our work, and Mr. Coolidge, 
French influence, but both speakers, in summing up, came 
to practically the same conclusions. Mr. H. L. Warren, 
Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Emmerson, Mr. R. C. Sturgis, and 
Mr. R. Brown spoke briefly on various phases of the 
subject. Mr. Brown pointed out that there was much in 
present social conditions that was very infelicitous, 
conditions that militated against home Jife; and, as 
architecture was the expression of the life of a people, our 


‚ home life, or our want of it, would be reflected in our 


Mr. Coolidge showed some 
photographs which he considered typical examples of the 
In his paper he admitted another fault in 
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American civilisation, namely the nomadic habits of the 
eople. The occupants of a house could never take 
interest in planting or arranging the grounds about it 
when they might not occupy the house more than a few 
years. The examples shown in the photographs were 
good types of the shingle and clapboarded house, 
with rubble stone in chimneys and foundation walls, 
This kind of domestic architecture, by reason of its lack of 
permanency, is characteristically American, but it can 
hardly be taken seriously as a style. From a proposal 
made by the secretary to alter one of the by-laws of the 
society, it is thought some of the few “lady architects ” 
may in the near future ask to be admitted. Ап associate 
member facetiously remarked that the ladies might in 
time become “associates,” but they could never be 
“ fellows”! The motion was “ laid upon the table.” 


Rapip- TRANSIT UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN MANHATTAN. 


The bid of Mr. John B. McDonald made for the con- 
struction of the Rapid-Transit Underground Railroad in 
Manhattan and the Bronx has been accepted by the Board 
of Commissioners. The sum is 35,000,000 dols. According 
to the contract the work need not be completed forfour and 
a-half years. Every brick laid and every nail driven must 
satisfy the Board’s chief engineer, William BarclayParsons, 
and the commissioners also. All four sections of the work 
are to be begun at once. 


THE Boston WATER-COLOUR CLUB. 


The Water-Colour Club opened their 13th annual 
‚exhibition in the gallery of the Boston Art Club, with a 
reception and tea. This club is composed chiefly of 
ladies. The works this year are of a high order of merit. 
Each artist’s work is grouped by itself, and there is 
plenty of space. Amongst the invited contributors are 
John La Farge, W. Gedney Bunce, and Cecilia Beaux; 
and from the ranks of the members are pictures by 
Herman D. Murphy, George H. Clements, Charles H. 
Woodbury, Sarah C. Lears, Ross Turner, Laura C. Hills, 
and Lucy S. Conant. A considerable number of sales have 
been already made. | 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLuB. 


The Chicago Architectural Club will hold an exhibition 
next month. 


The Boston Авт CLUB. 

Important changes in the working of the Boston Art 
‚Club will come up for discussion at the next monthly 
meeting. A special exhibition for architecture and 
Sculpture is one of the changes proposed. 

———— Ko 


PORTLAND CEMENT.* 


Bv CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


ТЕ standard book on this subject is unquestionably 
that published last year by E. & F. N. Spon, 
and written by the successor to the late Henry Faija, 
M.Inst.C.E. It is, like its title, divided into three chief 
parts. Тһе appendix contains nearly a score of analyses 
of sundry raw materials ; French Government specification 
and the German standard specification'and'rules for testing. 
Mr. Butler’s work is eminently practical, based as it is 
on long, intimate personal experience. The book appeals 
alike to the experienced manufacturer and user, and to the 
less well informed, even those with a strictly limited 
knowledge of the subject. 

The name Portland cement was given by Joseph Aspdin, 
of Leeds, in 1824, because of its fancied resemblance to 
Portland stone, intexture and colour. Four years laterit was 
used by Sir I. K. Brunel inconstructing the Thames Tunnel. 
In 1826, Major-General Sir С. W. Pasley, commenced 
his researches and experiments at Chatham Dockyard. 
About the same time Frost set up a factory at Northfleet, 
afterwards taken over by Messrs. Francis & White. Such 
was the commencement of the present great factories on 
the Thames and Medway. The experiments of the 
late Mr. John Grant, of the Metropolitan Board of 


Works, in connection with the London Drainage 
orks, in 1859, gave the industry a great impetus. 
In 1872, Goreham patented the semi-wet process, an 


° Portland Cement ; its Manufacture, Testing, and Use. 


By D. В. 
Butler, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 
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important labour-saving improvement ; this was followed 
by Johnson's patent kiln, which by utilising heat formerly 
wasted secured a considerable further economy ın cement 
manufacture, M" 

Enormous strides have been made in fine grinding 
during the last four years by the English cement makers, 
and what was considered well-ground cement in the early 
days would now be scornfully rejected by the veriest 
speculative builder. The process of manufacture may be 
divided into three distinct operations, the improper per- 
formance of either of which materially affects the result : 
ит. The intimate blending or mechanical mixing of the raw 
materials. 2. The conversion of the mechanically mixed raw 
materials into the requisite chemical compounds by calcina- 
tion. 3. The pulverisation of the calcined product, to enable 
it to combine with water and thereby set and harden.’ 

The following declaration of the Union of German 
Portland Cement Manufacturers is interesting when it is 
remembered that similar steps were proposed in England 
a few years ago. I believe the attempt proved abortive : 
“(a) The members of the Union of German Portland 
Cement Manufacturers undertake to bring into the market, 
under the denomination of ‘Portland cement,’ only a 
product formed from a mixture of calcareous and argilla- 
ceous substances forming the principal ingredients, 
calcined to incipient vitrifaction, and reduced to a fine 
powder, Any material produced by any other method 
than that stated above, or to which foreign bodies are 
added either during or before calcination, will not be 
acknowledged by them as ‘ Portland cement,’ but rather, 
the sale of such products under the term ‘ Portland cement 
will be considered as an imposition on the buyer. This 
declaration has no reference to trifling additions made for 
regulating the setting of Portland cement, which are 
allowed to the extent of 2 per cent. (0) Any member 
acting contrary to the obligation thus undertaken shall be 
excluded from the Association, and his expulsion made 
public. (c) The members, in giving this declaration, 
acknowledge the duty of the committee of the union to 
see that the obligations thus entered into are strictly 
adhered to. Berlin, 1888.” 

The sack system of construction for work under water, 
adopted by Mr. A. E. Carey, at Newhaven and elsewhere, 
is referred to Бу Mr. Butler. ‘‘ When the harbour works 
were in progress, [ went out on one of the specially-made 
barges, the bottom of which opened outwards in the centre, 
and I have a very lively recollection of the sudden 
upheaval when the 100-ton bag of concrete іп a plastic 
state was released over its final resting-place.” | 

Originally invented іп England, and for years practically 
a British monopoly, the making of Portland cement, is] 
unfortunately, so no longer. We now import many 
thousand tons from Belgium, and other countries 
annually. | 

Mr. Butler’s book is divided into three parts: “Тһе 
Manufacture of Portland cement ” is dealt with in Part I., 
and is subdivided into six chapters, comprising : Introduc- 
tory ; raw materials ; wet mills; drying floors and kilns ; 
dry mills and warehouses ; and thedry process. Part II. is 
devoted to the “ Testing of Portland cement,” and contains 
nine chapters: Introductory; on soundness; fineness; 
tensile strength; setting properties; weight, specific 
gravity, and colour; chemical composition; adulteration ; 
and on specifications. Part III. deals with the importance 
of maturing before use; selection, cleanliness, and propor- 
tioning of aggregates; effect of extremes of temperature; 
sea water and cement; and general remarks on the use of 
Portland cement. 

More than тоо drawings and numerous tables complete 
this exceedingly valuable volume, which may be heartily 
recommended to all in any way interested in Portland 
cement. 


هس 


Ат Brighouse оп the 2oth ult. Mr. Н. Р. Boulnois, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
into the application of the Brighouse Corporation for power 
to borrow a further sum ОЁ £24,267 for purposes of 
sewerage and sewage disposal. It was stated that the 
sewage scheme for the district, which was rapidly nearing 
completion, would cost nearly £130,000. There was-no 


‚ Opposition. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
DESIGN BY THOMAS DAVISON, A.R.I.B.A. 


UR readers will find Mr. Davison’s design worthy of 
note, both for its admirable elevational treatment 
and careful planning. 


— 


SPRINGBURN HALLS, GLASGOW. 
ACCEPTED DESIGN. 


WILLIAM В. WHITIE, ARCHITECT, GLASGOW. 


We illustrate this week, by two principal elevations and 
plans of ground and gallery floor, the generally excellent 
design submitted by Mr. William B. Whitie, of Glasgow, іп 
the competition for new municipal halls at Springburn, 
Glasgow, and which resulted in June of last year in the 
adoption of Mr. Whitie’s design. 

In Mr. Whitie’s plan the general arrangement of 
the halls is a satisfactory one, and there are doors of com- 
munication between them. The principal entrance is by 
means of a vestibule from Millerbank Street, at the end of 
which are placed the staircases leading to the gallery, 
which goes round three sides of the hall. The main hall 
is lighted by means of clerestory windows high up on the 
side walls. Light is procured also from the side towards 
Millerbank Street under the gallery. The stage accom- 


modates 1,200 people, in addition to the accommodation | 


shown in the plans we give ; committee, retiring and cloak 
rooms, kitchen, stores, &c., are provided in basement. 
The elevations are thoughtfully worked out in a Есе 
treatment of classic, in which no unnecessary features 
are introduced. 
—— P 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


IR,—The state of the Architectural Museum in Tufton 
Street, Westminster, is one that requires some atten- 
tion. When John Ruskin was on the council in 1877, he 
presented to the museum an extensive collection of casts 
from Venice and Verona, the classification of which 
takes up two or three pages of the catalogue. To-day the 
corner of the room devoted to these casts is partitioned off 
from the rest of the museum and marked “ Private." 
Inside, it is almost hopeless to make anything of the 
existing fragments. They are unlabelled, unclassified, 
with the numbers mostly gone or undecipherable. Such 
¿pines as the capitals from the Ducal Palace, which 
: в wanted to be within the reach of all, are not to be 
ound. . > 

The same thing is the case with the rest of the museum. 
- The casts from the English cathedrals, which might be so 
valuable a series, and such an aid to the study of Gothic 
architecture, are in a hopeless confusion, especially in 
connection with the tattered copy of the catalogue in the 
hall, dated 1877; even of this no copies can be obtained, 
and an attendant once told me that numbers of copies 
might have been sold were they to be had. 

The Architectural Museum should be to Gothic what 
the British Museum is toclassic architecture. At present the 
building seems to be handed over to an art school, and 
study of its contents, even if not in their present confused 
condition, is almost out of the question. One meets with 
Private" at every few steps, and large numbers of the 
casts must be inaccessible to visitors. А 

Much as we may desire to see а memorial to Ruskin іп 
Westminster Abbey or the National Gallery, it would be 
more to the point to try to rescue some of his work ; it 
seems sad to think that his labours should be wasted 
and destroyed, when they might be of so great an aid 
to the study of Gothic architecture. 

Yours faithfully, 
Max JUDGE. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W., 
February 231, 1900. 


mr 


Tue Edinburgh City Council Chamters are to be 
extended at a cost of some £3,700, 
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CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


HE inaugural meeting of the Church Crafts League 
T was held at Leighton House on February 2oth. The 
Bishop of Rochester was elected president, and Dr. F. D. 
Drewitt, hon. treasurer. The following artists were elected 
to serve on the committee: Sir W. В. Richmond, R.A., 
Mr. Henry Holiday, Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A,, 
Mr. Conrad Dressler, Mr. A. G. Walker, Miss Emily 
Ford, Miss Lowndes, Mr. T. Stirling Lee, Mr. Alexander 
Fisher, Mr. Bryan Shaw, Mr. С. О, Skilbeck, Mr. J. 
Phillips; also the following clergy and others, Canon 
Rhodes Bristow, Canon Henry Scott-Holland, Canon 
Gore, Canon Armitage Robinson, Rev. Charles Biggs, 
Rev. Percy Dearmer, Hon. Mabel de Grey, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington, Mr. Dyer Edwards. 

The rules and objects drafted by the provisional com- 
mittee were then discussed and adopted,the objects being : 
1. To bring the clergy and others responsible for the con- 
struction and decoration of churches into direct relation 
with artists and craftsmen engaged upon work of the kind. 
2. By this means to restore individual character to art in 
churches, and to remedy the evil results of commercialism 
in the matter. Тһе members of the league will be either 
" ordinary" or “artist” members, and the latter class 
will be elected by a two-thirds majority of artist members 
present at a meeting after due notice given. The committee 
is to consist of 24 members, besides tbe president and 
treasurer, of whom 12 are to be artists, and not less than 
six clergy. 

It was announced that the following had consented to 
be patrons of the league: Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Bristol and 
Stepney. All communications for the league are tem- 
porarily to be addressed to the Secretary, Church Crafts 
League, Leighton House, 2, Holland Park Road, 
Kensington, W. 


EXTERIOR TREATMENT OF SHARP OR 
ACUTE ANGLES.* 


Bv A. W. HENNINGS. 


HE subject of the paper this evening, ‘ Exterior 
Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles in Street 
Buildings," may seem to some rather far-fetched, and 
indeed it is hardly one that comes їп student or class days; 
but sooner or later, when you get into active practice, you 
will have a site that is not right-angled, one whose 
prominent corner is much less than a right angle, and then 
you will find it indeed a difficult problem. First of all, 
the plan will trouble, for itis very obvious tbat the sharp 
angle is of no good to you—the ground enclosed 1s so 
small that it is clearly a waste of material to enclose ıt 
with bricks and mortar, and yet in a town the land is so 
valuable that the owner naturally does not like to sacrifice 
asquare foot without a very good reason. Then again, 
the very prominence of the angle seems to fit it especially 
for a business entrance ; but, whilst its position is apparently 
so suitable for that purpose, it is clear that an entrance so 
placed must mean long passages and consequent waste to 
reach the farthest parts of the building. 1 do not propose 
to-night to follow up this question of plan of the structure 
beyond the angle, but mention it in passing as one of the 
factors that will have to be considered. Му attention to 
the subject was caused in the usual way, viz., having to 
design various buildings to fit angular sites. After a few 
attempts, it struck me that the best thing to do was to 
carefully observe what had been done in such instances, 
and I was somewhat amazed to find how many times the 
problem had been attempted, and also that very few of the 
attempts could be called really successful. The recent 
cutting of important new streets through old localities has 
resulted in the formation of many difficult sites, and, after 
carefully looking at the various treatments, I have come to 
the conclusion that they all fall under one of two heads :— 
First, the architectural lines of the two facades are simply 
returned across the sharp angle; secondly, a distinctive 
treatment to express the angle. 
Now, the first method is the easiest and cheapest. It 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on Friday 
evening, the 23rd ult, 
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is, therefore, most generally used, and, although it is really 
an avoidance of the problem, it is not therefore bad— 
indeed, I hope to show you some very good effects ; and as 
long as there is only a flat roof to the building there is no 
difficulty, but directly a pitched roof is required it is easy 
to see that the junction of the ridge running parallel to 
each front must meet at a great distance back from the 
angle, and will want something to mask it, whilst if the 
angle enclosed is so small that one roof only can be used 
for a covering, the result will be a ridge rising towards the 
broadest part, and I venture to think it will pass the wit 
of man to make such a roof presentable on the exterior. 

To return to the plan. The first thing that suggests 
itself is to cut off the useless point—in fact to truncate the 
angle—and the amount so cut off will depend chiefly upon 
how much land your client is willing to sacrifice. If it is 
only a little there will be only a narrow face to treat, and 
possibly the best thing for this is to carry the strings and 
cornices round and vary the windows, but it is surely the 
most bald way of treating it by simply cutting off the 
angle—and some views will be shown you that bring out 
this poorness of design very clearly. The right thing to do 
seems to be a small return at right angles to the facades 
and then fill up the intervening space with a wall at right 
angles to the bisection of the angle. This at once gives 
interest, and not only satisfies the eye with proper mitres 
to the strings and cornices, but serves a second useful 
purpose by well enclosing any detail put on the end. Do 
not in any case put a distinct feature on to the end unless 
you so enclose it— for the inevitable result is that the said 
feature will look stuck on and not grow, as it should, out 
of the structure. 

If, however, a considerable angle can be cut off so that 
there is a reasonably wide face to treat, you will at once 
have room for special features if the site and purpose of the 
building warrant it; but the before-mentioned right-angled 
returns to the fagades are absolutely necessary to enclose 
and mark it. 

Another way is to Sacrifice the point and join the two 
facades by means ofa curve. This is the most popular 
way, to judge by the number of times it occurs in our 
streets, and any treatment of this must be ruled by the 
smaller or greater radius of the curve. If small, there is 
very little scope, and perhaps the best thing is to simply 
run the strings to cornices round it ; but this requires саге, 
as you will clearly see by the effect of a building in Queen 
Victoria Street. Again, the necessity of right-angled 
returns to the fagades must be borne in mind; the curve 
is so much more clearly defined by their use, and the 
breaks, be they small or great, at once give a chance to 
enclose a special feature. Still another way to enclose the 
curve is by means of projections taking the form of 
pilasters or strips—examples of both will be shown—and 
there is a very notable example of the bold effect of this 
treatment in Mappin & Webb’s premises at the junction 
of the Poultry and Queen Victoria Street. 

There are also samples, and good ones too, where there 
is no break or mark, but the effect there seems to have 
been produced by reason of the great size of the curve, 
and it is really the facade continued and can hardly be 
called a treatment of an angle site. Returning to the 
smaller curve, the natural growth upwards seems to be 
towards some sort of turret, and it is in this that there 
are so many failures. So long as the features are 
enclosed by the lines of the building they are kept in 
their places, and unless very strange and uncouth do 
not greatly offend. But directly they get clear and are 
outlined against the sky and have to be judged on their 
own merits, the difficulty begins. Here it may be remarked 
that no amount of ingenuity displayed in the formation of 
a turret by transitions from octagons to circles and back 
again—with all sorts of cunning and spicy detail—will atone 
for the lack of pleasing outline. Many of the competition 
designs published in our technical journals show this 
extreme cleverness, but when any of them are carried out, 
somehow the result is not so good, and with humiliation 
one has to confess that the sober, simple outline to be seen 
on 50 many stable turrets erected last century are much 
more satisfactory than the clever but laboured productions 
of the present day. They are to my mind products of that 
unrestfulness so typical of the times. 

As to the window treatment of the curve, the size must 
determine how many windows there shall be at each level. 


If very small, a blank end will probably be best, for lintels 
or arches put on a small curve have a very uncomfortable 
and weak look from certain points of view. This is, 
perhaps, a truism, but you will find modern examples of 
the error. | 

There are some very satisfactory treatments where a 
pier is at the centre of the face of the curve with windows 
each side, and certainly the effect is strong—it seems to 
efficiently buttress the angle. The introduction of a door- 
way at the base of the curve does not seem very desirable, 
although it is frequently done, but it tends to weaken the 
appearance, and its details will inevitably break the clean 
sweep of the curves. 

Another point for consideration in the treatment of an 
angle or of a curved end is—how many of the horizontal 
features of the facades should be taken round or across it. 
Some are necessary to tie it in, but if all are taken across 
the result seems to be merely a continuation of the facades, 
and it will, I think, be very clearly shown by the views 
that the most successful of the designs are those where the 
principal and strongest features are used, the subsidiary 
ones being stopped by a pier or return. 

In City buildings, however, the most difficult place to - 
treat properly seems to be the shop front. If there is no 
coor the angle is obviously a splendid place for the display 
of goods, and piers sufficiently substantial to satisfy the 
eye are seldom allowed. This is a lamentable fact, but 
still it is a fact that you will have to deal with, one that 
will cause you much trouble. To ignore it, and treat the 
building as a design only above the shop cornice, is weak, 
but it is the course usually followed, and to judge such 
designs you must see them when the shutters are up, 
when a solid base, sufficient to support the superstructure, 
is apparently formed. An answer to this objection is that 
when the shops are in use the streets are so crowded that 
this defect is hidden, but surely it is always possible to 
bring some strong line down, and the right-angled returns 
to the fagades before advocated will here serve a very 
useful purpose. 

In domestic or office designs it is nearly always possible 
to get a strong base, as, for example, the delightful corner 
at the Institute of Cbartered Accountants, where the 
stonework of the base is not only carried right round the 
curve, but its appearance of strength emphasised by means 
of horizontal rustications. 

There is yet another way of treating the angle, and that 
is to so mask it that it ıs impossible to know that it is an 
acute angle. This is hardly a commendable thing to do, 
but there isan important example in the Bank of England 
at the corner of Princes Street and Lothbury. If it were 
not for the tanks above the attic storey you would not 


guess that the angle was more than right angle, whereas it 
is really very sharp. Noone can deny its cleverness, but 
it does not seem to be on right lines. 


The City abounds in various angular treatments, and 
honest criticism must admit that many of them are very 
clever indeed; there seems to be no lack of imagination in 
them, and oftentimes they must be judged by their design 
and not by their detail. The latter is often bad— 
very bad, and would disgrace our elementary class 
of design—but there the design is, and as such 
it is to be criticised. The City is, indeed, a 
glorious school for study, and is a great example of the 
truth of the old tale of “ Eyes and no eyes.” To those 
who have learned the language the streets become, as it 
were, an open book wherein something good and useful 
can always be read, but how many of usdoso? А rush 
from the train to the office in the morning, and another 
rush back in the evening gives one but a blurred idea of 
what is to be seen. But go up to town one fine summer's 
morning—say between four and five, before even the 
workmen begin to get about—and you will be astounded 
atthe wealth of design there is to be seen when all the 
streets are quiet, and you can stand to look at a building 
without attracting a crowd. Then you will find thecharm 
of London, and at once come to the conclusion that many 
cities we rush to see on the Continent are not to be com- 
pared with ours—not even for picturesqueness. What 
glorious sketches many of the streets would make, and 
perhaps some day we may even get some in the Association 
sketch-book. 

It is time now to turn to the views. These are not by 
any means exhaustive of the subject, but have been taken 
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as types, and in criticising them 1 would ask you to bear 
in mind the point tried to be clearly brought out—that 
credit should be given tothe design, even if the detail is 
bad, and that good and clever detail must not excuse a 
poor design. 


ee I rT 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF SCOTLAND. 


NDER the Rhind lectureship Mr. Thomas Ross, 
architect, in the hall of the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, delivered the first of a series of lectures on the 
“ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland from tbe Twelfth 
to the Sixteenth Century." Mr. Ross pointed out that the 
eatlier developments of the Gothic style of architecture 
coincided with the period of the Norman invasion of 
England, whilst the new era began in Scotland with the 
marriage of Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, to Malcolm 
Canmore. The Celtic Church gradually disappeared, and 
the Roman Church took its place, and became the great 
power in the country for the next fivecenturies. Religious 
establishments on a scale of size and grandeur not hitherto 
dreamt of in Scotland arose on all sides—cathedrals, 
abbeys, and parish churches, whose ruins constituted what 
we now called the Norman ecclesiastical architecture of 
Scotland. It was under David, however, that the 
enthusiasm for church work reached a height which 
was probably not surpassed by any contemporary 
sovereign. 

After dealing in detail with some of the architectural 
remains of the earlier period, Mr. Ross expressed his 
scepticism in the general belief that the existing nave at 
Dunfermline was part of the church built by Margaret. 
Most advanced and most perfect preparations, he said, 
were made for ribbed vaulting, such as had been made no- 
where else in Europe in the year 1074, and this considera- 
tion alone would convince any archzologist that the nave 
was not a part of Margaret's church. There were at least 
75 places in Scotland which had indications remaining of 
having had churches in the Norman style. Apart from 
abbey churches or cathedrals, they were aisleless struc- 
tures, the church of Rutherglen being an exception. It 
was quite possible and probable that the ancient rivalry 
between Rutherglen and Glasgow, which existed in the 
twelfth century, might have found expression in the erec- 
tion of a church in the king's burgh to rival in 
architectural splendour that of the bishop's burgh, or it 
might have been tbe opposite way—the church at Ruther- 
glen might have incited the bishops to outdo it. Be this 
as it may, the church at Rutherglen was a building of con- 
siderable importance. 


— Yo 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


PAPER on “ Artistic Copyright ” was read by Mr. 
Edwin Bale at a meeting of the Society of Arts, 
held under the presidency of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, 
R.A., last week. After reviewing the history of legislation 
upon the subject, Mr. Bale said that.as matters now stood 
there were three Acts dealing with the question in relation 
to engraving, one Act in relation to sculpture, and another 
in connection with painting, drawing, and photography, 
between which there seemed to be little or no relation. 
There were, he pointed out, three terms of duration of 
copyright—28 years for an engraving, 14 for sculpture 
(with a second 14 years if the artist be alive at the 
end of the first), and a period of seven years after the 
close of the copyright owner's life for a painting, 
drawing, or photograph. The sculptor’s right to sell his 
work and retain his copyright had never been questioned, 
but the painter's copyright was made dependent upon 
the signing of a document by the purchaser of his work. 
There were two modes of treating artists as to registration. 
The engraver and the sculptor complied with the law by 
putting their names and dates on the work, and were 
not required to register; but the painter could not pro- 
tect his copyright without registration. Registration as 
now required was a snare, a delusion, and a pitfall. 
Designed to give the public information as to the 
ownership and duration of copyrights, the uncertainty 
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of its operation resulted in the prevention of information 
on those very points. 

To artists the most important section of the Bill in. 
tended to simplify and amend the law of artistic copyright 
now before a committee of the House of Lords was that 
which proposed that the copyright should remain with 
the artist, notwithstandiug the sale or disposition by him 
of the work, until expressly disposed of by him in 
writiog, or, in other words, that the purchaser of a work 
of fine art should not acquire the copyright unless he ex- 
pressly contracted so todo. When a portrait was painted 
on Commission, it was proposed that the artist should 
retain the copyright unless the contrary was expressly 
Stipulated, and the person giving the commission could 
always stipulate as to the copyright, if he desired, with 
the author. He must not, without the written consent of 
the owner, reproduce the portrait in any way. This 
clause was introduced to give the artist a voice in any 
proposed reproductions of his portraits, and to enable him 
to veto the publication of bad reproductions, which might 
do harm to his reputation. In the public interest the Bill 
proposed to forbid an artist, although he retained the 
copyright of a work, to produce replicas which could 
interfere with the identity of the original. There could be 
no doubt that under the existing Act the artist was placed 
in a position of great disadvantage when compared with 
the photographer, and the new Bill was inteuded to do 
away with those disadvantages, and, taking into considera- 
tion the differences between various forms of art and 
photography, to devise a term of copyright protection 
which should meet the needs and circumstances of all of 
them without injury to any. 


The present law concerning registration was unsatis- 
factory, and registration should either be abolished or be 
made compulsory, as provided in the Bill. That measure 
would exempt from registration the copyright of an 
original work of fine art as long as it remained in the 
possession of the author, but should he dispose of it, the 
person to whom it was assigned must register. But the 
onus of registration would remain with photographers, 
engravers, and others, who under the Bill would have a 
fixed term of copyright. The Bill would also enable an 
American to secure copyright in this country, which he 
could not do at present, although British artists could 
secure copyright in the United States; andit would amend 
and strengthen the provisions for repressing the com- 
mission of fraud, and give to the printseller, the photo- 
grapher, and fine-art publisher the power of search and 
seizure of pirated copies in houses and shops, and in the 
possession of hawkers—a power of which the owners of 
copyright had long felt the need, and for want of which 
they had been largely at the mercy of pirates. 

In the discussion which followed,{the Bill was supported 
by Mr. Basil Field, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. С. A. Storey, 
and other well-known artists; and objections to certain of 
its provisions were taken by a number of photographers. 
The chairman said copies of the Bill had been sent to repre- 
sentative photographic societies, with a request that they 
would express their opinions concerning it, and he believed 
no reply was received. He would have preferred the 
omission from the Bill of any reference to photography, but ' 
that was impossible, owing to the close connection existing 
between that and the painter's art. In view of the greater 
commercial possibilities of photography, however, that and 
art could not be placed under the same laws. 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the meeting, held on the 21st ult., Dr. W. de Gray 
| Birch, F.S.A.(V.P.), in the chair, a letter was read by 
Dr. Brushfield, F.S.A., on ‘Norman Tympana, with 
especial reference to those of Derbyshire.” There are 
many Norman tympana still remaining in the churches of 
this country, some of which were inspected by the mem- 
bers of this association during the recent congress at 
Buxton. The principal doorways of, perhaps, the majority 
of the later Anglo-Saxon churches had heads of sem!’ 
circular form, which feature was also continued into and 
to the end of the Norman period, but the architects of 
the 12th century filled up the space between the arch an 
the square head of the door with a stone slab or tympanum. 
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This tympanum was often left quite plain, but in very | permit. Mr. Owen thinks the whole area of the cloisters 
many instances it was carved with devices of ex- | was a Roman sanatorium. Some curious finds were met 
tremely varied character. Scme bore рүе of geometric | with in the course of these excavations, including a brass 
figures, chequers, &с.; the number of these, however, was | of Constantine, some silver pennies of the first two 
comparatively few, the majority being sculptured with | Edwards, and а token of the 18th century. .In the 
representations of the human form, of animals real or | first ages of Christianity the large bath may have 
fabulous, and with attendant scrollwork. Scriptural scenes | been used as as baptistery, and at the bottom of 
were also represented both symbolically and literally. | the bath some embroidered hair was found; it is 
The whole was usually surrounded by a borcer, generally | related that in the early period the newly baptised 
of a simple kind, but occasionally richly decorated. Except | had to cut off the plaited hair as a token that they were 
in the case of a simple figure, like that of the Agnus Dei, | not again to go back into the world. Іп this bath, also, 
few of the sculptures contain a repetition of the same | were discovered some ancient beads, probably belonging 
subject, or bear evidence of being the work of the same | to a rosary. Roman pottery and oyster-shells were met 
designer, the representation of Christ in glory forming | with in the course of the excavations. Many of these 
one of the exceptions to the former, and the tympana | articles discovered were exhibited, including a copy of the 
preserved in the Derbyshire churches at Findern | Koran in Arabic, which was found built up in a wall, and 
апа Tissington to the latter. Jn cases where the | is thought likely to have been brought over by a Saracen 
tympanum. does not occupy the whole space between the | -prisoner during the wars of the Crusades. Dr. Brushfield 
arch and the doorhead a separate lintel is fixed, generally | considered further evidence was required before the actual 
on a level with the capitals of the shafts supporting the | character and period of the discoveries could be demon- 
arch, and this lintel is generally carved with a subject | strated,and Dr. Birch said archzologists should hold their 
quite different from that on the upper stone, as at Little | opinions in abeyance pending the result of further excava- 
Langford, Wilts, and Dinton in Bucks; occasionally, | tion and examination. About £50 is still required to 
however, the sculpture of the tympanum proper is | complete the excavation of these baths. | 
continued into the lintel, as in the prior’s door at Ely 
—— — ЕРЕК 


Cathedral. There is very considerable difference in the 
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character of the sculptures on the tympana of the south | 
and north door respectively, although not many churches 
possess both at the present time. The north door is 
traditionally known in many churches as the devil's door, 
from its being the entrance set apart for the use of lepers, 
cagots, and other proscribed races, and the sculpture on 
{Бе tympanum of each door was intended to demonstrate 
the different kind of lesson each was intended to convey 
to the worshippers. Thus on the tympanum of the 
north door of Egloskerry Church, in Cornwall, 1s seen the 
sculpture of the dragon with tufted tail, and on that of the 
north door at Quenington, Gloucestershire, the subject 
sculptured is the harrowing of hell. On the tympanum 
of the south door at Egloskerry Church the Agnus Dei 
is sculptured, and the crowning of the Virgin on the 
tympanum of the south door at Quenington. Symbolic 
sculpture is sometimes found carved on the arch itself, as 
at Findern and Tissington, in Derbyshire. .In the 
Derbyshire churches there is a preponderance of | open-air lounge for smoking forms one of the privileges 
ordinary animals represented over the fabulous ones | of the lodgers. The building consists of six floors—four 
represented elsewhere, which, it seems reasonable to | of which are practically the same—being occupied by 
suppose, is owing to so many of the churches teing | “cubicles,” or single bedrooms, ranged on each side of 
situated either within or upon the borders of the great | a central corridor, which runs all round, is well lighted 
Midland forests of early times, which were full of wild | by large windows at each end, and connected to two 
animals, like the boar and the wolf, much feared by the | spacious staircases giving free access to the lower floors. 
sparse inhabitants of the district for their ferocity, and These four floors contain 380 cubicles (out of 437), each 
therefore represented over church doors, either as types of | having its own window, and furnished with comfortable 
evil or as showing by their adoration the power of the | bed and chair, clothes hooks, &c. Iron bedsteads of the 
Cross. In both cases they would appeal to the eyes of the | usual kind and strong spring-bottoms are used generally ; 
ordinary worshippers from the original being so well known | but on one floor the experiment is tried of iron frame and 
to and feared by them. An interesting discussion followed | spring bottom, with fall-down legs in front and iron 
the paper, in which Mr. Gould, Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, | brackets next to the wall, by which the bed frame, bed 
Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and others took part, the chairman | and clothes alike, can at once be lifted up and held to the 
remarking that a good service would be rendered to | wall so as to secure more easy, and therefore more perfect, 
archzology by arranging an index to all sculpture, | cleaning of the cubicle floors by leaving them free from 
tympana, and details of architecture other than technical | obstruction and preventing the necessity of removing the 
lines and areas. beds into the corridors whenever special cleaning is re- - 
The Rev. H. T. Owen, M.A., read a paper upon | quired. These cubicles are separated from each other 
“ Recent Discoveries at Valle Crucis Abbey,” in which he | and the corridors by wood framing up to within a short 
described. the various works undertaken during the past | distance from the ceiling, which space with the windows 
six years, and the results obtained. Several of the | on each side gives ample light throughout, and perfect 
buttresses at the east end of the abbey, thecentral window | cross-ventilation all day. Strong galvanised wire guards 
of the chapter house, and the abbot's throne, all of | over the divisions prevent access from one cubicle to 
which were in a ruinous condition, have recently been | the other, and each is secured by a specially designed latch, 
restored at the expense of Sir Theodore Martin. ln July | which enables the inmate to keep his cubicle private. 
last some further excavations were commenced under Mr. | Electric lighting is liberally supplied throughout. 
Owen’s supervision in the cloister, where a building had A manager's house is provided at the north-west angle 
stood which had for many years been used as a stable. | of the building, from which he has control of the entire 
After clearing away about three feet of earth and debris the | premises. The basement, which is very light and airy, is 
ancient walls of a bath were discovered, and at a lower | arranged with a large lavatory, having 30 basins, also six- 
depth much water was met with, which stopped the work | foot pans, each having hot and cold water. Roller towels 
for a week or two. A pump was obtained and kept going | and mirrors are fixed round, and special taps with filter for 
all day to keep down the water, and at length, at a further | drinking water. Six baths are also provided, each having 
depth of about 4 ft., what is believed to be a Roman bath | hot and cold water. The washhouse is provided with an 
was met with. The bath measures about 21 ft. by 9 ft. | enamelled trough for lodgers washing their own clothes. 
А second fine bath was discovered to the west, and there | The wallsof all rooms used by thelodgers on the basement 
isa third, which it is intended to excavate as soon as funds | and ground floors are lined with white enamelled bricks, 


HERE is no doubt in our own mind but that the Lord 
Rowton type of dwellings for working men is 
meeting a very real need, and it is satisfactory to know 
that it is also scoring a financial success. Liverpool 
is just one of those places where such buildings ought to 
find a large public appreciation, and the Liverpool People’s 
Homes, Limited, who have put up one of these buildings 
in the neighbourhood of Scotland Road, at a cost of 
£27,000, should achieve a financial, as well as a philan- 
thropic, success. The building has been designed by 
Messrs. C. О. Ellison & Son, of Liverpool, and occupies a 
very good position, having streets on three sides, and being 
within a stonethrow of Scotland Road. The principal 
front is in Bevington Bush, in which stands the main 
entrance, where day and night porters will attend. An 
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having dado bands and arches in colour, giving a very 
bright appearance, and kept in order by simple washing. 
The floors and stairs are in concrete ; and in addition, as 
providing greater security in case of fire, fire mains and 
hose pipes are fixed on the landings of each staircase, 
and fire-escape ladders &c., up to the roof. 


o 


THE GUINNESS TROST. 


HE tenth annual report of the Guinness Trust for the 
year ending December 3154, 1899, states that the 
capital of the London fund now amounts to £ 307,084 45. 3d. 
The sum given by Sir E. С. Guinness (Lord Iveagh) in 
1889 was £200,000, to which has been added the sum of 
£25,000, given by the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1893, and 
£82,084 45. 3d. net income from rents and investments. 
The net income for the year, after making a contribution 
to the depreciation and contingency fund, amounted to 
£8,944 45. All the buildings continue to let well. On 
December 31st last there were 8,436 persons living in the 
trust buildings. According to the returns furnished by the 
district registrars, there were during the year 431 births 
and 156 deatbs in the buildings, the birth rate being 52:08 
per 1,000, and the death-rate 18 85 per 1,000. 

The capital of the Dublin fund now amounts to 
£59,882 6s. 1d. The sum given by Sir E. C. Guinness 
(Lord Iveagh) in 1889 was £50,000, to which has been 
added the sum of £9,882 6s. 1d. net income from rents and 
investments. The net income for the year, after making 
the proper contribution to the depreciation and contingency 
fund, amounted to £591 165. 104. The apparent con- 
siderable diminution in the net income is owing to the 
large amount paid for repairs of an exceptional character. 
On December 31st last there were 857 persons living in 
the buildings. During the year there were 46 births and 
13 deaths in the buildings, the birth-rate being 60°05 
per 1,000, and the death-rate 16:97 per 1,000. 


TRADE NOTES. 


T the annual general meeting of the shareholders of John 
Oakey & Sons, Limited, held on the 28th ult., the 
reportof thedirectorsshowed thatthe net profits for the year, 
as shown by the balance-sheet, including £898 135. 3d. 
brought forward, amounted to £31,555 17s. 7d. Out of 
this sum a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum has been paid 
to the preference shareholders and the interim dividend of 
5 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders, absorbing the 
sum of £12,250, leaving a balance of £19,305 17s. 7d. 
From this balance the Board recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders, 
making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, and, in addi- 
tion, a bonus of 24 per cent., free of income-tax. They 
also recommend that £9,000 of the year’s profits be carried 
to the general reserve, raising this account to £44,500, 
making, with the capital reserve, a total reserve of 
£48,234 16s. 10d., and leaving a balance of £930 17s. 7d. 
to be carried forward to next year. 


Tue heating of the new Roundthern Board School, for 
the Oldham School Board, is to be by Spencer’s patent 
« Ventilo ” radiators. The patentee and sole maker is Mr. 
W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., who is also install- 
ing the apparatus. | 


Tue new slummage house at Gartloch Distillery, Garn- 
kirk, has been ventilated by means of Mackay's patent 
direct-acting ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, 
the sole makers. 

——  — 


JOTTINGS. 


р" to the extent of some £10,000 was caused to 

the Grand Theatre, Islington, on Monday, the 26th 
ult., by an outbreak of fire, which fairly gutted the interior 
of the theatre, to which, however, it was fortunately confined. 


A PAPER оп “Тһе Legal Position of Architects in Relation 
to Local Authorities” was read before the Society of 
Architects on the 22nd ult. by Mr. E. J. Naldrett, 
barrister-at-law. 

THE fixing of the date for the opening of the Central 
London Electric Railway is not yet decided, though 
possibly it may be before the end of June. In all prob. 
ability an experimental train will be run very shortly now, 
Meanwhile the subways at the Mansion House are 
proving a great public convenience. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Library Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation have further considered the needed 
expenditure in ventilating the museum and free libraries 
in William Brown Street. It appears that the total 
amount required was £9,000, of which £5,800 had already 
been voted and utilised. It was decided to authorise the 
spending of the balance—£ 3,200. 


Ir has been decided to establish a company in Manchester 
with the object of purchasing some land in the city on 
which to erect new Stock Exchange premises. The plot 
which has been acquired is just at the rear of the premises 
now occupied, and with the building it is proposed to 
erect will involve an outlay of £45,000. The lease of the 
newly purchased premises does not expire for four years. 


Іт is stated that the Admiralty have entered into a con- 
tract with a private firm to construct a new building slip at 
Chatham Dockyard, together with workshops and other 
accommodation, at a total cost of about £150,000. The 
slip is so planned that vessels when launched will run no 
risk of grounding on the opposite shore of the river Medway, 
and its dimensions will permit of the largest battleships 
and cruisers being built there. 


THE Court of Common Council are going to take the first 
steps towards carrying out the very necessary improve- 
ment of widening Lower Thames Street. They decided 
at their meeting last week to acquire certain freeholds in 
that thoroughfare for £30,000. At the same meeting an 
arrangement was adopted for acquiring the freehold 
interest in the ground needed to widen the public way їп 
front of Nos. 23 to 27, Fleet Street, for £4,200. It was 
also decided to set back the frontage of the “ Baltic” in 
Threadneedle Street at an expense of £14,400. 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Armley.—Guardians’ offices. Pfemiums: £25, £15, and 
Х10. Mr. A. Gaunt, Union Offices, Armley. 

Blackpool.—Mch. 31.—Poster. Mr. С. Nodin, Town Hall. 

Chelmsford.—March 31st.—Constabulary headquarters. 
Premiums: (100, £50, and £25. Particulars from Mr. 
H. W. Gibson, Shire Hall, Chelmsford. 

Eastbourne, — May 1st.— Technical school, &c. Pre- 
miums : £50, £30, and £20. Particulars (on receipt of a 
guinea deposit), from Mr. R. M. Gloyne, Town Hall. 

Glasgow.—District hospital. Premiums: £150, £100 
and £50. Full particulars (on deposit of 2 guineas) from 
Mr. J. R. Motion, 38, Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Kirkcaldy.—Police Bdgs., &c. Premiums: £50, £30, and 
£20. Particulars (on a guinea deposit) from Town Clerk. 

Leicester.—April 28th.—Infirmary. Premiums: 2 100, 
£50, and £25. Mr. H. Mansfield, Poor Law Offices. 

Rawtenstall, —March 30th.—Laying out park, «с. Pre- 
miums: £50, £30, and £20. Particulars (on deposit of 
£ 2) from Borough Surveyor. 

Walsall.—Mch. 31st. Municipal buildings. Town Clerk. 

West Hartlepool.—April 11th.—Hospital. Premiums: 


£100 and £50. Apply to Mr. J. W. Brown, boro’ engineer, 
ne 
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HOUSING AND REHOUSING. 


phasised by all the plethora of recent discussion upon 

е housing of the working classes question, it is the utterly 
defective nature of the legislation dealing with the clear- 
ance of insanitary areasand therehousing of the displaced 
population. Power is given to undertake many things, 
but such ability is altogether stultified by the conditions 
and limitations imposed. A sanitary authority, whether a 
municipal corporation or a county council, may undertake 
to condemn and close an insanitary area, but they must 
not only rehouse in suitable dwellings, within such and 
such distance from the original site, the greater portion of 
the people displaced from the condemned area, but 
they must also compensate at an exorbitant rate the 
owner, or owners, who have permitted the area to become 
so dilapidated and overcrowded. In the case of the 
central parts of London—and indeed most parts of London 
where the poor mostly live—rents are high, and profits 
enormous, consequently the compensation runs into a 
large figure also, whilst the cost of land for rebuilding 

urposes is also too much by a long way. In fact the 

ndon County Council, however desirous to carry out 
the rehousing system upon right lines, have hitherto failed 
through the burdensomeness of the financial ‘conditions 
imposed upon them. Take the Boundary Street area, 
which, in its reconstructed and completely metamorphosed 
condition, was formally opened by the Prince of Wales on 
Saturday last. 

When the County Council first attacked the problem 
of dealing effectively with the insanitary state of this 
area, they were faced up with apparently impossible 
financial obstacles. To some extent these were removed 
by the passing of a new Act in 1890, which had the 
effect of somewhat cheapening the method of procedure. 
Yet when one reads the balance sheet of the Council's ten 
years' operations in connection with the rehabilitation of 
this property on sanitary lines, one cannot but be struck 
with the enormous cost entailed, even on the cheapened 
basis of the Act of 1890. Thus we find the estimated net 
cost of acquiring the 15 acres which comprised the 
scheduled area, and clearing land and forming the new 
roads was (300,000, and the actual cost to date £252,588. 
The persons displaced numbered 5,719, including 153 oc- 
cupants of beds in the tworegistered lodging-houses. The 
new buildings, which were opened by the Prince of 
Wales on Saturday, cost £242,000, to which must be 
added the value of their sites as written down, viz., 
£60,770, making a total of £302,770. The actual number 
of persons accommodated is 5,380. One hundred and fifty- 
four persops have been provided with tenements at Gold- 
smith Row, at a cost of £8,170, being £7,170 in new 
buildings, and £1,000 value of site. The central laundry, 
not comprised in the preceding figures, cost £10,000, in- 
cluding land, buildings, and machinery. 

Now this Boundary Street property was admittedly 
about the worst slum property in London, Yet the claims 
for compensation put in by the owners of this wretched 
property ка | to £457,333, whilst the sum actually 
paid over to them was £266,532; law costs and other 
charges bring this amount up to a total of about £ 300,000. 


rl there is one point more than another which is em- 
t 


` In the opinion of most right-thinking people there should 


be no question of compensation at all for such disreputable 


and insanita roperty as was the Boundary Street area,- 
ry P 7 у 


and for the condition of which the owners or lessees were 
wholly responsible. It may be quite true that the results 
justify the outlay,and that the resuscitated Boundary Street 
area in its new and sanitary form is worth all the money 
it has cost, but what one cannot help feeling is that it need 
not have cost so much if the compensation question had 
been determined on more reasonably economic lines by the 
legislature when they passed the Act of 1890. And then if 
the capital outlay had been less the rents need not have 
been so high, and the class of tenants for whose benefit 
they were ostensibly built might have afforded to live in 
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them. As it is they are only accessible for the hi 
wage-earning classes, clerks "and the like. то 
hardly possible even for the ordinary working man earning 
from a pound to thirty shillings a week. Of course the 
people who inhabited the rookeries in the original Boundary 
Street are not rehoused by the County Council at all; 
they simply migrate to a similarly disreputable and 
unhealthy locality. The Council amend the Sanitary con- 
dition of the area, but the people who are turned out of it 
remain the same, and seek elsewhere the same kind of 
home, the same kind of environment. This is also a 
feature of the rehousing process which must be 
characterised as a failure. 

The conference held last week in London under the 
auspices of the Fabian Society, to discuss the various 
phases of the housing problem, and suggest, if possible, 
certain definite lines of legislative amendment, was an 
an practical one. Mr.Sydney Webb, as president, 
opened the proceedings with an excellent speech, which 
touched the root ofthe matter at once, In spite of the 
fact that something like ten millions that have been spent 
in dealing with the housing question, the evil of slum- 


dwelling and overcrowding remains almost as great 
as ever it was. Апа this is to be accounted for, as we 
have so often pointed out, and as Mr. Webb so 
strongly emphasised in the speech referred to, by the 


fact that overcrowding and slum-dwelling has become 


a sort of second nature to a very large proportion of the 

lower classes in all ‚our large towns; you don't get over 

this difficulty by merely offering such people better accom- 
e 


modation at a less price. But, though this is a somewhat 
disheartening fact, it cannot be allowed to weigh in con- 
sidering the question of reforms. And this the con- 
ference discussed with much practical good sense. Mr. 
Chaplin's Housing of the Working Classes (Act) 189o 
Amendment Bill was vigorously denounced by опз or two 
speakers for its paltriness and insufficiency. On the other 
hand, there seemed to be a feeling that the Bill might be 


made satisfactory to a certain extent if amended in certain 
directions. 


Now if only Government could be persuaded to 
enlarge the scope of the Bill, and include the special 
points of reform regarded by the consensus of opinion of 
this conference as necessary, they would make a really 
useful measure of it. These points of reform are :—“ (a) Ex- 
tension of the period for the repayment of building loans ; 
(b) registration of owners; (c) compulsory acquisition of 
grossly insanitary property at the values of the land and 
materials, in place of the present compensation for com- 
pulsory acquisition; (4) a definite status to the local 
authority to secure from the railway companies, by an ` 
order of the Railway Commission, a guarantee of proper 
railway facilities as a condition precedent to the local 
authority building new cottages or dwellings; (¢) power 
to rural district councils to build without the sanction 
of any other body; (f) a notice to quit of at least 
three months to be made compulsory in rural districts ; 
(g) sanitary inspectors to be certificated.” We are not quite 
sure as to the sweet reasonableness of point d, but we should 
certainly like to see Sir Walter Foster's suggestion carried 
through of some form of registration of the owners of 
small house property. At present every one feels that the 
Government Bill is weak and meagre in its provisions, 
and would be practically futile as a measure of amend- 
ment. It would be a pity to let such a Bill pass without 
being made a strong and comprehensive one, and one 
which shall not only remove present disabilities, but shall 
confer new powers and open up new fields of possible 


reform. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E -have seen the conditions for the competition for an 
W isolation hospital to be erected at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
and they furnish another example of the fatuous ignorance 
with which so many competition conditions are drawn up. 
Two premiums of £20 and £10 are offered, and these 
amounts are the purchase price of the designs placed first 
and second in order of merit. There is no guarantee of 
the employment of the author of the adopted design, but 
we are told that “ if the successful competitor is employed 
to carry out the work," then “the amount of such 
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provided by the-managers. The sole judges of the exhibits 
will be the members of the advisory committee, whose 
names are announced in the prospectus of the Tramways 
and Light Railways Exhibition, and they will be at liberty 
to make such tests as they deem necessary to demonstrate 
the utility of the exhibits, and their judgment will be final, 
The offices of the exhibition are at Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


¡LE 


AT a special general (business) meeting of the Royal In. 
stitute of British Architects on Monday evening, Professor 
the Commendatore Rudolfo Lanciani, of Rome, was 
elected the Royal Gold Medallist for 1900. А good num- 
ber of candidates for membership were duly elected, and 
one or two alterations in the by-laws were made, including 
one which will render any Associate eligible to serve as an 
Associate-member of the council. 


решш will be merged in the ordinary commission.” 
here is one consolation, that it won't take much to 
submerge either amount! It will doubtless fog some 
competitors to discover the meaning of the condition which 
states, “ Elevation plans must not be coloured,” and it is 
amusingly informing to be told that “ the successful com- 
petitor will be required to furnish three sets of tracings 
without further Charge!" After this, one is quite 
prepared to learn that the committee “reserve to them- 
selves all rights as to the manner in which the plans 
submitted are to be adjudicated upon.” No one but 
the committee themselves could properly appreciate the 
conditions under which such designs had been prepared— 
perhaps the competitors. 


THERE is to be a competition for new buildings for the 
Bury Grammar School, and premiums of £100, £60, and 

30 are offered for the three designs placed first, second, 
and third in order of merit. The premiated drawings 
become the property of the governors, from the clerk to 
whom, Mr. S. Woodcock, particulars and conditions of the 
competition can be obtained on payment of one guinea, 
returnable on receipt of bona Ла designs. The governors 
will be assisted in their selection by “а competent 
assessor." 


THE Architects’ Benevolent Society hold their annual 
general meeting on Wednesday next, the 14th inst. Mr. 
Emerson, the president, takes the chair at five o’clock, and 
the attendance of contributors to the fund is earnestly 
requested. 


Mr WILLIAM HENMAN, F.R.I.B.A,, in responding to the 
toast of * The Architects and Surveyors” at a dinner of 
the Birmingham district branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers the other day, remarked upon 
the importance of good plumbing in regard to the public 
health, and testified to the fact that during the last few 
years not only did they find better manipulators in the 
plumbing trade, but many of those who had become 
masters showed a thorough understanding of the Sanitary 
aspects of their work. This is undoubtedly the case, but 
at the same time architects themselves are more alive 
than they were to the real necessity for greater care 
being exercised in the supervision of sanitary construc- 
tion and arrangements in house building. More definite 
instruction of a sound and practical character is now 
included as part and parcel of an architect’s education, 
and at least one architectural society seeks to have the 
Sanitary questions set in the examination papers issued to 
students framed by a thoroughly qualified Sanitary 
engineer. The public too have progressed in their 
knowledge and understanding of Sanitary matters, and 
Show an awakened interest which neither architects nor 
plumbers can now well afford to disregard. And so the 
Progress of sanitation is helped all round by this reaction 
of influence, and the public health reaps the benefit. 


Tue Technical Education Committee of the Isle of Wight 
County Council invite designs for a block of buildings, 
comprising a public library and reading-room, technical 
institute, offices, caretaker's residence, &c. The cost of 
the buildings is limited to about £6,coo. Premiums of 
£50 each will be given to the authors of the two designs 
considered by the committee as the first and second in 
merit, which designs will become the property of the 
Council. “Тһе author of the design considered the best 
shall, if required by the committee, furnish the pecessary 
contract drawings, with details and specification, for the 
purpose of obtaining tenders to execute the works, for 
which, if so required as aforesaid, he will be paid 24 per 
cent. on the estimated cost. If employed to superintend 
the works such 24 per cent. and the premium of £50 to 
merge in the usual architect’s commission of 5 per cent. 
on the cost, which shall include the necessary detail 
drawings, copies for contractor and clerk of the works, 
superintendence, and all expenses." Particulars of the 
competition can be obtained, free, from Mr. W. H. 
Wooldridge, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


In the recent competition for St. Edward’s Church, King- 
stone Place, Barnsley,the settlement of which we announced 
the other week, there were, we understand, forty-six 
sets of designs received, and each of the unsuccessful 
competitors received in addition to the return of his two 
guineas deposit a cheque for five guineas as ‘a slight 
acknowledgement for the trouble taken.” This was as 
generous a9 it was unexpected, for the amount thus laid 
out would be about £200, and the three premiums amounted 
to 100 guineas, so that altogether we think the case de-erves 
special mention. The new church and Vicarage are to be 
the gift of Mr. E. G. Lancaster, ot Keresforth Hall, who, 
we believe, is a member of the firm of Messrs. Lancaster 
& Sons, auctioneers, Barns'ey. 


ONE of the most important undertakings of recent times 
11 connection with the clearance of insanitary areas in 
London was brought to a fitting termination on Saturday 


London, the old Boundary Street area, comprising some 
15 acres, was acquired under the 1890 Act, being the first 
scheme of the kind undertaken under that Act. The area 
has been entirely reconstructed, there being a round 
central terraced garden with bandstand in the middle. 
The streets radiate from the garden, are of good width, 
and the buildings are five Storeys in height. Of the dwell- 
1065 themselves we gave full particulars the other 
week. In the British Architect of February 12th, March 12th, 
April 30th, and May rath, 1897, we gave illustrations of 
the exterior architecture of the various buildings, drawn by 
Мг. С.Н. В. Quennell, which admirably emphasised the 
salient architectural features of these most excellent build- 
ings, which are indeed typical models of their kind. There 
is no doubt but that the British workman who finds a 
lodgment for himself and family in these Boundary Street 
buildings may congratulate himself upon occupying a 
home in one of the best arranged and best built 
structures of their kind in London. Boundary Street is 
now quite a “ superior” neighbourhood, and has be- 
come so by the expenditure of £620,930! 


A FIVE-POUND premium is offered by the Andover Town 
Council for the best design for a cricket pavilion, to include 
accommodation for the sale of refreshments, lavatory, &c. 
Designs to be sent in to the town clerk not later than the 
28th inst. The selected design becomes the property of 
the Council. . 


Exhibition, to be held at the Agricultural Hall from June 
23rd to July 4th inclusive, have decided, at the suggestion 
oÈ several tramway managers, to offer the following prizes 
to exhibitors :—(1) A prize of £25 for the best invention 
for securing a dry seat on the tops of tramcars and 
omnibuses in all conditions of weather. (2) А prize of 
£25 for the most practical and efficient life-saving guard 
or fender for tramcars. Competitors are to submit a full- 
sized and complete apparatus, and pay a nominal admission 
fee of £1, which will entitle them to exhibit the apparatus, 
during the continuance of the exhibition, in a space to be 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., who prepared a design 
for an isolation hospital for the Staffordshire County 
Council, has been approached in regard to the preparation 
of a design for a similar structure (providing for 40 beds, 
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with administrative block and necessary outbuildings) for 
the Longton Town Council. Ata meeting of the Council 
held on the ıst inst. the hospital sub-committee submitted 
a letter from Mr. Hare stating that he would undertake 
the preparation of plans and superintend the erection of 
the hospital at a commission of four per cent. on the total 
outlay. With regard to the probable cost of maintenance, 
the sub-committee stated that the amount borrowed for 
the purchase of land was £1,500, repayable in 50 years. 
The estimated cost of the buildings was put down at 
£ 8,000, and the cost of furnishing, architect’s commission, 
and other charges at £1,500. The Council adopted the 
committee’s report, and presumably Mr. Hare will be 
appointed. But why four per cent. ? Circumstances alter 
- cases, it is true, and 1t may be Mr. Hare, having had special 
experience of this class of work, can almost, as it were, put 
his hand upon a suitable design without further labour 
than that involved in the more mechanical business of 
modification and adaptation. 
system of offering (however honourable and excusable it 
may seem to be at times) to do work at less than the 
usua] scale, the bare reasonableness of which is generally 
acknowledged and accepted. 


SERIOUS injury has been caused to the picturesque and 
venerable ruin of Conway Castle, North Wales, by the fall 
of an archway in the banqueting hall, resulting from the 
récent stormy weather. Conway Castle was built by 
Edward I., and is said to be the most magnificent ruin of 
its kind in the United Kingdom. The banqueting hall is 
130 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, and 3o ft. high, with nine large 
windows. Two massive arches were left, one of which has 
just collapsed. The Corporation are repairing the old 
town walls, so that they may be walked upon like Chester 
walls. | 

Ат the annual election meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours held last week the 
following were elected members: George Henry, 
A.R.S.A.; James Douglas, Edinburgh; and А. В. 
M‘Kechnie, Milliken Park. Messrs. E. A. Waterlow, 
A.R.A., and E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. were at the same 
meeting elected honorary members of the society. 


THe Manchester Academy of Fine Arts held a general 
meeting on the 1st inst., when Miss Ethel Atcherley, Mr. 
Frank W. Longshaw, R.C.A., and Mr. W. Н. Wilkinson 
were elected to full membership from a list of 35 
associates. 

ت 
CHOICE modern pictures and water-colour drawings of‏ 
the Continental schools formed the great bulk of Satur-‏ 
day’s sale at Messrs. Christie’s. Amongst the best prices‏ 
were, “А Group of Mounted Arabs,” by A. Schreyer, 560‏ 
guineas; ‘ Steamers at Anchor,” by Е. Zien, збо guineas;‏ 
“Beach at Scheveningen, 1861,” by A. Achenbach, 300‏ 
guineas ; and “ Frankfort-on-the-Maine,” by С. Schonleber,‏ 
guineas.‏ 260 
Tue private view of the fourth exhibition of sketches by‏ 
the members of the London Sketch Club will be held on‏ 
Saturday, roth instant, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond‏ 
Street, W., and the exhibition will be open to the public‏ 
from the 12th to the 29th inst. inclusive. The catalogue‏ 
will contain several illustrations from the members’ works‏ 
in the exhibition, During the exhibition a conversazione‏ 
will be held by the members.‏ 


As illustrating the latest records in the best hospital con- 
struction, it is interesting to visit the new Italian 
Hospital in Queen Square, which is to be opened by the 
Italian Ambassador next week. The general exterior 
elevation bears close affinity to what may be called the 
local type about Bloomsbury. It is built of stone and of 
brick with stone pilasters running through the principal 
storeys, and has a well-designed outer stone porch with 
ogee curved sides. A feature in the design is the pleasing 
dome and lantern finial to the circular staircase. This 
staircase has nothing of the haphazard nature common to 
many staircases even in public buildings, but is udin 
isolated and ventilated. A unique feature of it is a lead- 
covered dome, which comes with excellent effect in distant 
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perspectives of the building, especially down the side streets. 
IS point in design has certainly а very special Italian 
touch about it. The final stage of the staircase tower 
Immediately under the dome is occupied by the chapel, 
which is thus made a capital architectural feature inside. 
On this same upper floor level is also the department for 
the nursing staff, which they have all to themselves, with 
théir own dormitory (in this order of nurses it is imperative 
that all sleep in one dormitory), sitting-room, dining-room, 
bathroom, &c. A good item on this upper floor plan is 
also the open-air recreation space, with a long range 
of seating on one side, covered by a projecting roof. 
THR main ward, fronting to Queen Square, is a most 
excellent, well-lighted apartment, with an oak polished 
floor and rounded corners everywhere, even down to all 
the woodwork and pleasantly designed faience fireplace. 
The junction of walls with floor is formed by a half-round 
glazed ware drain, so that the whole place could be 
thoroughly washed out, and this same feature is applied 
to all the sanitary blocks, so that all w.c.’s and bathrooms 
may have their floors thoroughly swilled out. The w.c. 
pedestals turn backwards towards the wall, so that the 
floor space is clear under them, and the baths are movable 
on indiarubber wheels. Instead of glazed dust shoots an 
open-air lift is arranged, so that no dirt or impurities are 
arrested, as in the ordinary way. It really appears that 
everything is at last accomplished in making the condi- 
tions of hospital life as safe and as perfect as possible. 
The care of the architect, Mr. Т. W. Cutler, Е.К.І.В.А., 
is, in fact, apparent in a score of things, which show what 
admirable results can be attained in the very latest 
methods of hospital construction. 


[т is not a little singular to find that the Leeds municipal 
Sanitary authorities are sanctioning the erection of new 
working class dwellings on the back-to-back system, not- 
withstanding the fact that their condemnation by all 
Sanitary experts of real experience is practically universal 
and absolute. That any municipal authority with any 
pretension to sanitary knowledge should permit the con- 
tinued existence of older property built in this way for 
longer than is possible would be a strange thing, but that 
it should so far forget itself as to actually sanction the 
building of new property on this principle is simply incom- 
prehensible and, we might add, reprehensible. 


\ 

PRESUMABLY when the War Office migrates to its palatial 
new home in Whitehall—which won’t be yet awhile—the 
lighting arrangements will be of a more modern and 
uniform type than those which obtain in their Pall Mall 
quarters. Gas lights the lobbies and waiting rooms, but 
within, where officialdom reigns supreme, the lights are 
various, electricity, gas, paraffin lamps and candles all 
having a lookin. The result is curiously mixed. 


Ir the Alexandra Palace and its 160 acres of surrounding 
grounds can be secured for the public for the sum of 
£ 100,000, it will be a remarkably good stroke of business— 
for the public. What this unfortunate -speculation has 
cost the sanguine people who have invested money in it 
from first to last must be something prodigious. Anyhow, 
the buildings cost £350,000, and the land in this favourite 
residential part of London must be worth a good deal. 
We see it is stated that by the generosity of a few public 
men a deposit of £5,000 has been paid so as to keep the 
offer open for a year. It should not be impossible for this 
comparatively moderate sum of £100,000 to be raised. 
Of course, the’ question of maintenance has to be faced, 
but the finding of ways and means for this should not be 
an out-of-the-way difficult matter. 


НЕВЕ is a chance for rich folks who can afford to gratify 
their desire—if they have it—to be Early English. “One 
of the most beautiful specimens of Early English 
domestic architecture extant—date about 1200- and 
practically untouched by Vandal hands,” is offered for 
sale. The advertisement in the Times thus glowingly 
describes its beauties and advantages : — The original 
building still exists in a fine state of preservation, and the 
portions added before 1471 and about 1680 are also in 
‚ excellent condition, and form ore harmonious whole, 
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which is perhaps without equal in this country. Many of 
the ceilings are oak beamed and panelled ; a great deal of 
the original panelling of the walls still remains, and all the 
principal fireplaces are of the early stone character. The 
property is contained in about 16 acres, and the mansion 
1s approached through а carriage drive with lodge 
entrance, and contains the great hall (used as a sitting 
room), and three other reception rooms, 17 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, two bathrooms, and convenient domestic 
offices, the original kitchen and buttery hatch being still in 
use; stabling for three or more horses, coach-house, and 
several useful outbuildings. The fine old gardens with 
monks' walk (a grand avenue of stately elms), seciuded 
dell, three separate sheets of water or lakes (one with 
island in centre), kitchen garden, shrubberies, and four 
enclosures of rich grass land make up this singularly 
ш property.” And all this “within an hour of 
n | LE қ 


. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor of Fine Art at 


Cambridge, has been lecturing at the Royal Institution on 
“ Recent excavations at the Argive Herzum in Greece." 
The site of the sanctuary of Argive Hera he described as 
lying on the north-eastern side of the Argive plain, between 
the ancient cities of Mycenz and Tiryns, and opposite 


the city of Argos. It was accidentally discovered in 


1831 by General Gordon, of Cairness, who made some 
tentative excavations in 1836, continued in 1854 by 
Rhangabé, but the whole of it was finally excavated in 
1892-95 by the American Archaeological Institute and 
School of Athens, under the direction of thelecturer. The 
result of this latter work was not only to lay bare the 
whcle of the great temple of the fifth century, but also 
to reveal traces, on the upper slope, of the earlier 
temple, built before the Homeric age and burnt in 423 В.С. 
by the carelessness of the priestess Chrysis. Of this early 
temple, spoken of by Homer as the temple of Hera, the 
whole pavement was found, together with traces of 
civilisation leading back by facts, not by mere inferences, 
to a period 2,000 years or more before Christ. Of the 
second temple there was found not only the base but also 
sufficient remains of columns, &c., to enable a complete 
architectural restoration to be made, whilst higher up the 
hill the polygonal pavement of the upper temple was dis- 
covered, together with portions of the wall, so that the 
outline of its plan could be determined and eveh a fair 
restoration of the structure itself carried out. Dr. 
Waldstein remarked upon the uninterrupted chain of 
evidence through the greatest Hellenic periods down to 
Roman times and later, which proceeded from these early 
beginnings, and said he thought that, though archaeology 
was sometimes regarded as a dry-as-dust sort of study, 
guch a fact was sufficient to vindicate its poetry. 


THE arrangements of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee in respect to fire tests include further tests with 
floors constructed under the minimum requirements of the 
London Building Act. There will further be a number of 
reports on the various forms of patented or specially made 
partitions, the following being the names of firms who bave 
either applied for tests, or whose partitions are already 
under investigation :—London Non-Flammable Wood Com- 
pany, Limited, match-boarded partition of non-flammable 
wood; Gypsine Brick Company, partitions of Gypsine 
bricks; the Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Limited, 
partitions of special lathing; the Fireproof Partition 
Syndicate, Limited, “ Cunnah-Wisight " partition ; Messrs. 
J. А. King & Co., Limited, Mack's partition; Messrs. D. 
Anderson & Co., Limited, and Messrs. Broadbent & Со., 
Limited (jointly), studd partitions filled in with slag wool. 
The testing operations, which had to be somewhat retarded 
owing to the inclement weather, will be again energeti- 
cally resumed in the middle of March, the tests being held, 
as before, approximately fortnightly, on Wednesday after- 
noons until the middle of July. 

THREE important hotel properties—the Imperial Hotel, 
Lime Street, Liverpool; the Great Central Hotel, Car- 
lisle; and the Grand Hotel, Whitehaven—were offered 
for sale by auction last week at Liverpool. They were 
put up collectively at first, but a final offer of £93,000, 
being far below the reserve figure, necessitated the division 
of the property into lots. The Imperial Hotel secured a 
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final bid of /43,500, but a reserve of £44,000 being 
declared, the property was withdrawn. In the case of the 
other two hotels, the Great Central at Carlisle was with- 
drawn at £47,000, and the Grand Hotel at Whitehaven at 
£25,000. 


LECTURING upon the subject of ‘‘ Health in the Work- 
shop" before the Manchester Association of Engineers, 
Mr. J. T. Sutliffe, in urging the need for the more abundant 
provision of adequate heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments in connection with our factories and workshops, 
condemned the attitude of firms who were content to allow 
their workshops to remain in pretty much the same 
unhealthy conditions as characterised them 50 years ago. 
And he instanced a factory in Dayton, Ohio, where there 
is not only a wage list of £200,000 a year, but each year 
* a sum of £50,000 is appropriated for the realisation of 
what are called Utopian ideas." The proprietor was 
described as “ neither a poet nor a prophet," but a manu- 
facturer who looks with contempt on philanthropy and 
values only what is practical. He had said : “ Everything 
that makes my employee a better man gives me through 
him a better piece of work. It is never a question, there- 
fore, whether to spend money for his benefit, but only how 
to spend it to increase his knowledge, his happiness, or his 
health. Money spent to produce such results will bring as 
quick and sure a return as that invested in any other of 
the more customary ways of developing a business." Мо 
doubt this is a business-like way of looking at the subject, 
and a sensible one from that point of view. But there 
should be no question but that where owners will not take 
the initiative in carrying out tbe needed reforms, they 
should be forced to do so by the sanitary authorities and 
the Board of Trade inspectors. 

THE Water Committee ofthe London County Council pre- 
sented a long report at the Council's meeting on Tuesday, 
dealing with the recommendationsof the Royal Commission 
with regard to the water supply of London. They said 
that besides the question of purchase and administration 
the Council had to consider its action with reference to the 
Bill which proposed to empower them to acquire certain 
water-bearing areas in Wales, and to construct the 
necessary works for conveying the water to London. The 
committee urged that opportunities for obtaining any such 
supply as that contemplated in Wales were every year 
becoming fewer, and it was highly probable, if London 
took no action at the present time, that within the next 
few years every water-bearing area of sufficient size within 
a reasonable distance of the metropolis would be appro- 
priated by other cities. The committee thought, therefore, 
thatit was incumbent upon the Council to make some 
attempt to safeguard London in the future. They recom- 
mended :—(a) That in view of the urgent reasons which 
exist against further delay in dealing with the question of 
London water supply, the First Lord of the Treasury be 
requested to receive a deputation with reference to the 
London Water (Purchase) Bill and the London Water 
(Welsh Supply) Bill; (5) that it be referred to the Par- 
liamentary and Water Committees to make the necessary 
arrangements for the deputation. This recommendation 
the Council agreed to, after some discussion, by 72 
votes to 29. 


Some big schemes are being undertaken by the North- 


‚Eastern Railway Company involving the outlay of a very 


large sum of money, all of which are rendered more or less 
of pressing necessity owing to the great and continued 
increase of business. Some time since the directors 
decided upon an expenditure of £1,500,000 in connection 
with a new high-level bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle; 
now further projects, at different points on the system, 
are to be undertaken, entailing an outlay of nearly 
£1,000,000. Other less matured schemes are also in the 
air. Of the £1,000,000 for new works, about £160,000 
will be spent in enlarging the goods station, and extending 
the sidings at Neville Hill, Leeds, together with the 
erection of a new engine-house. Then £80,000 is to be 
spent on the proposed new head offices at York, which are 
to cover the whole of the Scawn's Hotel site. £350,000 
is to be expended upon the conversion of Northallerton 
into a big centre for all the goods traffic passing north and 
south. In addition to which the Hull Paragon Station 1s 
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to be extended to double its present size, and the com- 
pany's hotel in connection with it is also to be greatly 


enlarged. 


THE annual report prepared by Mr. James M. Gale, 
engineer of Glasgow Corporation Waterworks, states that 
ear the rainfall amongst the hills around Loch 
At Glengyle, at the head 
of the loch, 106 inches of rain were registered, and the 
other gauges showed a slight increase on the average fall. 


last 
Katrine was above the average. 


During the year the average quantity of water sent into 


the city and district daily was 54,582,851 gallons, being an 
increase of 1,948,186 gallons as compared with the previous 


year. The new works were making satisfactory progress. 
There were now 221 miles of the new aqueduct completed 


and in use, the remaining 1] mile not completed being 


the Loch Katrine Tunnel. 


AT the last meeting of the Birkenhead School Board, Mr. 
T. W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead and Manchester, was 
appointed architect for a central-hall Board school at 
Rockferry ; the buildings will include laundry and manual 
departments and caretaker's house. At the same meeting 
Mr. Cubbon was instructed to prepare designs for an im- 
portant block of buildings to be erected on a site the cost 
of which was over £6,000. 
pupil teachers’ centre, central assembly hall, chemical and 
physical laboratories, gymnasium, art school, library, and 
caretaker’s residence. Itis also intended to erect a higher- 
grade and technical school in connection with these 


buildings. 


^ 


IT appears from au official return just issued that of 


3,846 fires which occurred in London last year, the causes 
of 1,293 were undiscovered. Through lights being thrown 
down 366 fires were caused, candles were responsible for 
223,203 were caused by children playing with fires or 
lucifers, and defective flues caused 117 dies. The upset- 
ting of mineral oil lamps resulted in 177 fires, and 30 fires 
were caused by mineraloillamps exploding. Sparks from 
fire grates caused 181 fires, the singular cause of rain 
slaking lime caused 16 fires, spontaneous ignition resulted 
in то fires, the causes of two fires are stated to be 
** doubtful," and two were the result of “ suicide.” 


o 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Is THIS FAIR TO OUR FIREMEN? 


To use of a pumping station that through its extra- 
ordinary position has to be rescued from a watery grave 
by the efforts of the local steam fire-engine working day 
and night is somewhat doubtful. Travellers on the 
Brighton line have recently been amused by watching the 
flood water trying to enter the highest window of the neat 
little building constructed on the bottom of a circular pit 
or old pond near Norbury Station. It is to be hoped that 
the custodian is not yet predisposed to rheumatism, 
Seriously thougb is it not a somewhat novel departure in 
engineering practice to build your pumping station în 
“ the sump,” instead of above it ? 


FALMOUTH FOOLISHNESS. 


The medical department of the Local Government 
Board has issued the report made by Dr. G. S. Buchanan, 
on the results of his inspection of the borough of Falmouth 
last autumn in consequence of the serious outbreak of 
enteric fever. The disease appeared in January, and а 
few scattered cases were notified each month. In June the 
number rose to 10, followed by 7 more'in july, 47 in August, 
and 27 in September, making a total of 112 cases, in 84 
different houses, with 12 deaths. The vital interests of 
nearly 12,000 people seem to have been grossly neglected. 
Dr. Buchanan’s report contains a very complete examina- 
tion of the insanitary condition of the locality, and affords 
what appears to be an adequate explanation of the August 
and September outbreak, which seems to have been due to 


water obtained from a polluted gathering ground, and 


distributed under conditions which permitted the frequent 


The buildings will consist of 


insuction of noxious matters during temporary suspensions 
of the ordinary service. The local ‘ plumber” and the 
local ** shore-hand ” ot Falmouth would appear to be of 
the worst possible kind, and to be jointly responsible for a 
large amount of work which it would be difficult to sur- 

ass in point of badness; whilst the administration by the 
ocal authorities concerned is described as having been 
“ conspicuously and regrettably lax," and as having 
not been greatly improved by the present Town 
Council, which becas work in 1892. Dr. Buchanan 
points out tbat, if Falmouth is to make satis- 
factory progress in sanitary matters, and on this 
the future of the town, whether as a health resort, a 
watering place, or as an increasing place of business, must 
largely depend, it is esssential that it should possess a 
town council prepared to take thorough action, and to 
incur necessary expense, under capable guidance. He 
recommends that the expert opinion which the Council is 
now seeking: with regard to the disposal of the town 
sewage should also be obtained with reference to the state 
of the sewers and the general sewerage arrangements of : 
the borough; that sustained effort should be made to 
secure the reconstruction of defective house drains and the 
better paving of yards; that the present antiquated set of 
m should be replaced by a new code, such as those 
of the Board’s model series, and that the new by-laws, 
when adopted, sbould be enforced ; that dairies, cowsheds, 
and milkshops should be controlled; and that the Town 
Council should take measures for repressing infectious 
disease by providing, either alone or in conjunction with 
neighbouring authorities, a sufficient isolation hospital and 
a good disinfecting apparatus. The Council is said to 
contemplate the promotion in Parliament of a Bill for the 
purchase of the undertaking of the Falmouth Waterworks 
Company; and Dr. Buchanan adds to his other sugges 
tions an outline of the manner in which the waterworks- 
whether owned by a private company or by the loca, 
authority, should for the future be protected against the 
source of pollution to which the supply has hitherto been 
exposed, 

“Were all the money spent in camps and courts 

Used to extract the people’s mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals and forts, 
To strike the human heart with terror.” 


INTERNAL PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE. 


As a corollary to a recent note in these columns the 
following extract from Pearson's Weekly is of interest :— 
** Of late poe the more general view has been that the 
interior of the globe, though partly liquid, is for the most 
part solid. Some have considered that a section through 
the earth would show the following: (1) an outer solid 
envelope, (2) a semi-fluid envelope,(3) a fluid envelope, (4) 
a semi-fluid envelope, and (5) a solid nucleus. No 1 results 
from a reduced temperature only ; No. 2, from a pressure 
and temperature not quite sufficient for liquefaction; No. 
3, from a temperature sufficiently high to produce com- 
plete liquefaction; No. 4, from a pressure so great as to 
prevent even the terrific heat which most certainly exists 
deep down in the earth from completely liquefying the 
material on which it works ; No. 5, from a pressure which 
overcomes completely the liquefying power even of the 
maximum heat of the interior. This pressure is estimated 
to be, at the centre of the earth, 7,180,593,750 lbs. to the 
square foot, a pressure so enormous that no known 
substance could fuse beneath it. Even hydrogen at the 
highest possible temperature would, under such conditions, 
become as hard as a diamond. Hence it seems probable 
that, far from there being a vacuum at the centre of the 
earth, there is a mass of intensely solidified matter 
there." 

А REALLY USEFUL ADVERTISEMENT. 

Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Limited, the laundry, 
bath heating, cooking and general engineers of Phoenix 
Foundry, Keighley, Yorkshire, are issuing a transparent 
IO inch set-square, further improved by perforations. 
Draughtsmen stil using the old-fashioned opaque ones 
will thank me for advising them to apply for one of this 
excellent pattern. 

SEWERAGE ОЕ Mexico CITY. 


The city of Mexico is completely overhauling its 
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sewerage system. Fifteen thousand men are at work 
upon the new scheme, four huge intercepting or main 
sewers are being constructed across the city, The moist 
warm air in sewers and drains attacks ordinary paint, but 
in protecting iron pipes, traps, gratings, etc., from rust, 
*carbonizing coating" should be used, which is not 
affected by such gases. | 


THE ELECTRIC Anc. 


Science Stftings tells us that the greatest heat produced 
artificially is that of the electric arc furnace, as used in 
the production of artificial diamonds, calcium carbide, 
etc. It is so intense that nothing is known capable of 
recording it. It is roughly estimated, however, to be about 
4,000 degs. Fahr. 


IMPROVED SEWAGE FILTER. 


Those interested in sewage disposal can obtain for 3d. 
an excellent little pamphlet on the subject by Mr. F. 
Wallis Stoddart, Е.1.С., F.C.S., reprinted from the Public 
Health Engineer. It gives an interesting account of some 
of the steps in modern progress, and is well produced, 
with clear diagrams. The author claims for his patent 
filter the following ten advantages :—Continuous flow; 
capacity from one to two thousand gallons per square 
yard; no retaining walls or foundations required; no 
labour; effluent consistently good; no land treatment; 
depth unlimited and purification in proportion ; manurial 
value of effluent considerable; effluent capable of 
purifying foul waters; and can be altered in dimensions 
at any time without difficulty. Mr. Stoddart’s address is 
Western Counties Laboratory, Bristol. 


i 


“А Happy DESPATCH.” 


A very interesting paper on “ Pneumatic Despatch ” 
was read before the Society of Arts last week by Professor 
C. A. Carus-Wilson. The professor adduced numerous 
facts and arguments in favour of the introduction of the 
pneumatic despatch into the postal arrangements in 
London, and after giving an account of the pneumatic 
despatch tubes which had been installed in England, 
including those now used by the Post Office for the con. 
veyance of telegrams in London, described in some detail 
the Batcheller system employed in certain cities of the 
United States for carrying mails. The first installation 
was constructed in 1892 in Philadelphia, where the 
General Post Office was connected with the Bourse—a 
distance of little more than half a mile. The up and down 
tubes, 6 in. in diameter, conveyed all the letter mails 
between those two points, the,time of transit being one 
minute out and 55 seconds back. The second line 
in Philadelphia connected the General Post Office and the 
Pennsylvania Railway Station, the distance being nearly a 
mile, which was traversed in 85 seconds. In Boston a 
double line of 8-in. tubes ran between the General Post 
Office and the Union Railway Station, conveying 361,000 
letters and circulars as a daily average. In New York 
there were three tubes starting from the General Post 
Office- one to the Produce Exchange (i mile), one 
to Brooklyn (12 mile), and one to the Grand Central 
Station (33 miles), with three intermediate stations. The 
second of these carried an average weight of 2,400 lbs. of 
letters daily, and the time of transit was three minutes 
each way, whereas with mail vans it used to be 27 minutes. 
By the last, 6,000 lbs. were carried daily, and the time of 
transit was seven minutes each way, compared with 40 
minutes formerly taken by mail vans. In the course of 
the discussion, Mr. Badcock, of the General Post Office, 
mentioned that the Post Office wassupplying Mr. Batcheller 
with information to enable him to consider the question of 
installing his system in London. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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DESIGN FOR PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 
HOUSTON AND HOUSTON, ARCHITECTS, 

HIS design was submitted by Messrs. Houston & 
Houston, 5, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C., in the 
recent competition for new municipal buildings at Plum- 
stead. The requirements of the London County Council 
in regard to theatres, &c., appear to have received very 
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special and careful consideration by the authors in setting 
out their plan arrangement. 


DESIGN FOR LODGE AT MIDLETON, Co. CORK. 
HOUSTON AND HOUSTON, ARCHITECTS. 


This picturesque little cottage was designed for a position 
facing up the highway, and forming a feature at the 
entrance to the town. Bridgewater tiles were used for the 
roofs, and the walls throughout were finished with cement 
dashing cf a warm yellowish colour. The whole cost 
was about / 300. 


A CORRECTION. 
IN our reference to tbe design for Springburn Halls, 
Glasgow, by Mr. William B. Whitie, of Glasgow, illus. 
trated in our last issue, it was stated tbat the stage 
accommodated 1,200 people. This was obviously an 
error ; what it was intended to say was that the hall itself 
accommodated about that number. 


—— — 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL'S NEW STREET 
AND ITS ARCHITECTURE. 


IR,— Whilst thanking you for speaking out so plainly in 
regard to the conditions and terms upon which is to be 
held the proposed limited—very limited—competition for 
designs for certain of the frontages of the new Holborn to 
the Strand thoroughfare, may I venture to question the pro- 
priety—nay, the righteousness—of a limited competition 
atall? Surely with an opportunity such as this, which 
only comes perhaps once in a generation, the competition 
should be an open one. The idea of securing a set of 
designs which should be anything like really representa- 
tive of the best modern work in street architecture from 
eight selected architects is utterly absurd. And why 
should not the younger men have their chance? Іп fact, 
the term “leading architects” is altogether misleading. 
Great abilities are often discoverable amongst men who 
are practically unknown, or who have lacked opportunity 
to acquire notoriety and a so-called leading position. In 
such an important competition as this surely the widest 
scope sbould be given for obtaining the very best design 
possible. For it is the design that is wanted, even 
more than the man, in this case, and, moreover, the 
more difficult conditions as to planning are not 10- 
cluded in the competition, so that there is all the 
more chance for our artistic men amongst the juniors 
of the profession. I should like to see the lines upon 
which the competition is to be run altered in most 
particulars, but first and foremost the extremely limited 
nature of the competition is most to be condemned. Will 
not the Council of the Institute of British Architects use 
their influence to secure an open competition, or, if that 
may not be, at least to get the proposed paltry list of 
eight competitors very greatly extended ? 
Yours, &c., 


London, March 6th, 1900. Justice. 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
WESTMINSTER. 


IR,— The more public attention is directed to the Royal 
Architectural Museum the better ; and, therefore, I do 
not in the least degree complain of your correspondent 5 
letter in the last issue of your journal in sofar as he asserts 
that this institution requires some attention. That, no 
doubt, is perfectly true. For about a quarter of a century 
I have continuously held the position of hon. secretary, 
and had it not been for the unfailing co-operation an 
devotion of the few active members of the council who 
have unremittingly worked in maintaining the unique 
collection of casts and fragments of original medizva 
work which it contains, and for which your corresponden: 
professes such regard, the whole assemblage of works 0 
art must long since have been broken ир and dissipated. 
The architectural profession as a whole has entirely 
failed to support the museum, whilst the profession 
societies have never, to my knowledge, helped us at 4” 
I do not even find your correspondent’s name amongst out 
subscribers, at least since 1873. 
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After the death of our founder (Sir Gilbert Scott) and 
the loss of our first president (Mr. Beresford Hope) the 
museum passed through adverse circumstances, as our 
original subscribers died off one by one. It became 
obvious that something must be done if we were to uphold 
the collection which the labour of others had got together. 
А more magnificent series of casts of English Gothic work 
of the best period does not exist. We wished to keep it in 
trust for those who come after us. We realised, however, 
that the taste for medieval art was, for the time, out of 
fashion, and that no help in the meanwhile could be looked 
for from the profession. All honour to the few architects 
who have for so long sent us their money and helped us 
with their personal support and advice. Our classes have 
been an unqualified success, with the result that the 
Incorporated Museum and School of Art is one of the most 
prosperous institutions in London. By these means we 
have kept the series of casts and other work intact. 

We have likewise built a new set of class-rooms during 
the past few years, and we are endeavouring to further 
. develop the practical utility of the institution. Mr. Max 
“Judge will aid us still more if he will subscribe towards the 
illustrated catalogue, which we hope, before very long, to 
'see printed. 

Salaries and coals, &c., have increased in price, and we 
shall soon be obliged to expend a considerable sum on the 
repair of the roof of the original building. 

Your correspondent says that the Architectural Museum 
should be to Gothic what the British Museum is to classic 
architecture. By all means ; but, perhaps, he will be good 
enough to tell us how this can be accomplished. 

The Venetian casts given by Mr. Ruskin are not in the 
smallest degree likely to be either wasted or destroyed, 
as he says; and, although they are located in a corner of 
the museum utilised in connection with one of the class- 
rooms, visitors interested in these particular casts can 
always see them if they express a wish to do so. | 

For some years we have desired to overhaul and rewire 
the collection ; at the same time, we want to distemper the 
walls, but it is only the expense which prevents this being 
done. We are perfectly aware of room for improvement. 
It is not the will that is lacking, but the means. If Mr. 
Judge's letter will end in that being forthcoming we will 

romise to do the rest. А little help is worth a lot of 

ault-finding. It is, perhaps, however, better to be found 
fault with than ignored. 
Yours truly, 
Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec. 


P.S.—It may be interesting to add that the income of 
the museum proper last year was £80 95., and that the 
ground rent alone on that portion of the premises is £80 
per annum. 

Royal Architectural Museum, 

18, Tufton Street, Dean's Yard, S.W., 
March 3rd, 1900. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


N ordinary meeting of the above association was held 
in the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, on Tuesday evening, 
6th inst., Mr. George Sheridan, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., vice-president, read a paper 
on ** The Comacine Masters in Ireland.” The paper was 
illustrated by some interesting lantern slides. Mr. Drew 
said that very many pedantic theories were being dissolved 
by modern travel and the improvement of photography. 
They were now only beginning to realise what globe- 
trotters their early ancestors were. People believed in 
these days of tourists’ guide books and excursions that 
those who lived in the easly ages did not travel, but the 
contrary was the case. Though progress was slow, it was 
none the less continual. Soldiers of fortune, crusaders, 
clerics, and, as they now knew, builders passed from land 
to land; and the language of medieval Europe was more 
of an approach to universality than the language of our 
own more educated day. He referred to the influence 
which the migratory associated bands of master builders 
exercised on architecture in explanation of the Comacine 
symbolism, Dealing with early church architecture In 
Ireland, he expressed the opinion that it had its origin in 
the teaching of the Comacine masters. A noble architec- 
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ture had its birth, its rude and masculine beginning around 
Como first; and then developed the strange symbolic and 
ше sculpture of the Comacines that might be traced in 
all lands—in Sicily, southern and western France, and to 
England and remoter Ireland. The stone now in the 
restored Chapel of St. Laurence O'Toole, Christ Church, 
Dublin, was 40 years ago, in his memory, in the old choir 
now removed, and it was carefully protected with glass 
with traditional respect. Around and near it was the 
genuine and surviving work of the master builder. 

On reading the inscription on the stone, Mr. Drew said, 
he had the assistance of his friend, Mr. Richard Langrishe, 
who had a gift of intuitive comprehension of cryptic in- 
scriptions that would fit him for the high office known as 
“ Blind Clerk ” in the General Post Office. He would not 
say that their reading was perfect as yet, and that more 
expert scholars in Norman-French might not correct some 
details. But he thought they had the main sense of it. 
It was very evident that it consisted of two records 
by different hands, and telling some of its story. The first 
three lines were the record of the master builder, John, 
cut either in his lifetime or at his decease. The work- 
manlike mason required a stone on his bench, and set on 
that his lines, and cut clearly and well the inscription, 
which they would read thus Ne the Master Builder 

Lombard), son of Raymond of Parma, and Dame Rame 

erez of Saint Salvador of Asturias.” Then came the 
last two straggling lines, and illiterate cutting of another 
hand. It seemed to his imagination to have some pathetic 
story. Не read it as “ His wife and all his family, who 
died in this land, lie here." 

This record of a Comacine master architect Freemason 
in Ireland in the 12th century was, remarked Mr. Drew, 
unique in England, Ireland, and Scotland. He knew of 
but one similar, much accounted of by modern Scotch 
Freemasohs, on two stones at Melrose Abbey. Yet, it was 
admittedly no older than the 16th century, and was a 

osthumous one, as was internally evident. Their Dublin 
inscription, 400 years older, was more satisfactory. He 
pointed out that “John, Master Builder, from Asturias," 
had built additions to Christ Church, as it had been origi- 
nally built by Sitric, the Danish king. Christ Church still 
remained a standing monument—or rather a miraculous 
survival and resurrection from a church, described by Mr. 
Street, when he found it 30 years ago, '*so degraded as 
almost to have fallen out of the category of cathedrals." 
They could only marvel at the survival through its days of 
desecration, and, perhaps, of indifferent neglect of its great 
store of archzological interest, its great collection of 
manuscripts, and genuine remains of beautiful medizval 
architecture. Not least could they marvel at the almost 
miracle of endurance of this ancient inscription, so full of 
interest in the obscure past of mediaeval freemasonry, and 
in the preservation of so much of now significant sculpture 
—sculpture they could now see of the symbolism and 


mysticism of the Comacine Guild, which they carried with 


them to all lands. | 

Mr. Kelly Freeman pro ased, and Mr. F. G. Hicks 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was 
carried with acclamation. Mr. Rawson Carroll, F.R.I.B.A. 
the president, and Mr. R. M. Butler also spoke. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


LECTURE upon “Johannesburg, before and after 

the War, from an Architect’s point of view," was the 

title of a paper read before the members of the above 
society on the 28th ult. by Mr. ү Begg, A.R.I.B.A., 
At the outset, Mr. Begg gave a sketch of the construction 
ofa typical cottage. The site of the building was simply 
levelled, no excavation being considered necessary; the 
walls, usually of 9 in. brick, were built in mud (known as 
“ dagge ”) instead of lime, and were strengthened by the 
insertion of hoop iron at intervals. The wall plates were 
44 in. by 13 in., and the sleeper joisting 44 in. by 13 In. 
at from 15 in. to 18 in. centres. The roof consisted of 
44 in. by 1j in. rafters at 5 ft. 6 in. centres, and purlins, 
3 in. by 2} in., and was covered with No. 24 gauge corru- 
gated iron. The windows and doors were usually imported 
ready made from America or Sweden. The outside of the 
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brick would be painted with red distemper, neatly lined to 
show joints, wbich would be very effective till the first 
fall of rain, but before this occurred, the cottage would 
most likely have found a purchaser. 

Architecture in Johannesburg was carried on under a 
number of advetse conditions: some of these were the 
political unrest of the country, the enormous cost of labour 
and material, the climate, the want of culture in the people, 
and the unsatisfactory sanitary arrangements. Buildings 
were put up to be rent-producing only. There were Govern- 
ment monopolies in the manufacture of certain bricks. 
Freight was very expensive. Native labour cost double 
as much as it did in Natal or Cape Colony. А bricklayer 
received 22s. 6d. per day, and a joiner 20s. day. Over 
IOO per cent. was added to the prices of ironmongery 
imported from this country by the cost of the freight, 
duties, and commissions. The mild climate was in some 
way responsible for the jerry-building, as such buildings, 
if erected in this country, would soon be blown down or 
washed away. 

Mr. Begg considered that many of the present draw- 
backs would disappear with a better Government. Cul- 
ture would increase, and the public would have some 
encouragement to spend tbeir money upon substantial 
buildings. On the other hand, the heavy taxation would 
continue for several years after the termination of the war. 
The boom which would set in after the war would be 
followed by a “ slump." 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Begg answered a 
number of questions asked by the members of the 
society. 


THE LATE WELBY PUGIN AND THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


T a meeting of the architectural section of the Philo- 
А sophical Society of Glasgow, on the 5th inst., Mr. 
. Р. Pugin, London, read a paper on “ The work of the 
late Welby Pugin.” The question as to who was the art 
architect of the Houses of Parliament was one, said the 
lecturer, which had always been a bone of contention 
between the families of the Pugins and Barrys. A great 
controversy on this subject took place in 1868, and, as the 
son of Augustus Welby Pugin, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he considered that his father was the art 
architect of the Houses of Parliament. One had only to 
look at the building to see the impress of his genius every- 
where. The history of Pugin’s connection with the 
Houses of Parliament was written in stone, which no 
amount of contradiction could ever eradicate. He did not 
wish for one moment to detract from the great work Sir 
Charles Barry did and the power and the genius displayed 
by him in that portion of the work which he actually per- 
formed. The ground plan was Barry's, the elevations 
and the details were Pugin’s. Sir Charles Barry was no 
carpet knight. He did not seek the assistance of Pugin 
in order that he might enjoy immunity from labour, but 
because he knew that he possessed neither the knowledge 
nor the feeling of Gothic art. Pugin built more than 
sixty-five churches in the United Kingdom and many in 
the colonies, besides convents, monasteries, mansions, 
and schools, and made endless designs for works which 
were executed the authorship of which he never claimed. 
He also published a large number of works on architec- 
ture. He had not yet arrived at the meridian of his 
power when he was taken down, too early, to the silent 
grave. But Pugin’s tomb was in no place of public 
honour, no reward fell to his lot, living or dead. In the 
Gothic revival Pugin sought to restore the fervour of faith 
and the self-denying spirit, which were the real founda- 
tions of the artistic greatness and moral grandeur of the 
middle ages. 

The lecture was illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
and at its close Mr. Pugin was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks. The meeting was presided over by Mr James 
Chalmers. 
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Dx. Joun GLAISTER, medical officer of health for Clerken- 
well, has died rather suddenly at his residence in Cumming 
Street, Pentonville. He had worked many sanitary 
reforms in Clerkenwell during his period of office. · 


THE NORMAN CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND. 


К. THOMAS ROSS, F.R.I.B.A., of Edinburgh, 
delivered the second of his Rhind lectures in the 
hall of the National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh on the 
28th uit. Mr. Ross continued his consideration of the 
Norman churches, principally those of the north and of the 
islands. These are, generally speaking, less elaborate than 
the churches of the south, except, perhaps, at Iona, where 
there is Norman work at the several buildings having con- 
siderable architectural display. It was shown that at 
various times the little island must have presented an 
epitome of what was going on, in the way of building 
operations, on the mainland. Although most of the work 
belongs to a later age, St. Oran’s Chapel, with its enriched 
doorway, is entirely of Norman work. Some of the earl 
churches in Orkney were described, especially the church 
of Egilsay and its western round tower. It was contended 
that the church was a fairly typical example of the 
churches of the period under consideration. In 
this connection reference was made to the remarkable 
church, of Cockburnspath in East Lothian, with its western 
round tower, of which almost no notice has ever been 
taken. That it represented the site of a very early build- 
ing there could be little doubt. 

Before describing the Norman work in the cathedrals 
and monasteries, a general description of the arrangement 
of our abbeys was given, founded on numerous ground 
plans, bung on the walis. As might be expected from the 
history of Scotland, no abbey buildings existed in anything 
like a perfect condition. Newbattle Abbey, although 
almost the whole walls had been cleared away, exhibited 
in its foundations, recently laid bare by the late Marquis 
of Lothian, as good an idea of the general extent and 
arrangement of such an establishment as was to be found 
anywhere else in Scotland. Great similarity was observed 
throughout the country in the arrangement and disposition 
of the buildings, and there did not appear to have been, as 
in other countries, plans peculiar to certain orders of monks. 
Although the general disposition of the buildings round 
the cloister was the same, there was the utmost variety in 
the individual buildings themselves, and in their archi- 
tectural details, arising in part from the site, from the 
wealth of the abbey and its size, and from the periods 
when its different parts might have been built. Except in 
the case of five or six abbeys, the church occupied the 
whole of the north side of the cloister. The chapter- 
house on the east side was always a building of en 
dignity, and what was singular was that its west end was 
practically left open without any enclosure whatever. In 
the southern range the refectory was the principal building. 
This, in the houses of certain orders abroad, always stood 
at right angles to the church, but every refectory in Scot- 
land was parallelto the church, with the reader’s pulpit ın 
the south wall instead of the east wall. The eastern range 
was devoted to the lay brethren and the outdoor workers, 
with apartments for guests and travellers, this side not 
being generally well represented in Scotland. The 
dormitories were situated above the east and west 
ranges. 

More detailed descriptions were given of some of the 
Border abbeys—Jedburgh, Kelso, Dryburgh, and the re- 
markable church of Coldingham, with its superb gallery. 
The cathedral church of St. Magnus, although begun 
about 350 years before the islands were ceded to Scotland, 
might be regarded as a Scottish building, much work 
having been done at it since. Many of its parts showed 
fine examples of Norman art, and it finished with a 
characteristic feature of the style—an eastern apse—which 
in an extension of the cathedral was superseded by a square 
east end, as happened at Lindisfarne and Durham, and it 
was believed at Dunfermline and Coldingham. In Scotland 
there were only some ten such apses, as far as was known, 
all the other churches of that period being square-ended. 

In his third lecture Mr. Ross pointed out that there was 
no example of architecture remaining in Scotland which 
was anything like complete, our best preserved buildings 
being little better than empty shells. It was only fromthe 
registers and inventories of the great abbeys and churches, 
and from the accounts of their destruction, that they 
gathered how rich they were in carved and painted wdod: 
work and metal-work, in books and vestments; whilst 0 
the great palaces and castles of the abbots. and bishops 
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which in the case of Glasgow, Aberdeen, Melrose, and 
other places, appeared to have rivalled the churches in 
size and grandeur, almost nothing remained. The rise and 
rapid development of great monasteries throughout the 
country, at a time when towns hardly existed, was pro- 
bably the wisest and most enlightened policy which could 
have been adopted. The planting of colonies of 200 or 300 
men, all skilled in some kind of craft, was sure to exercise 
a most beneficent effect throughout the locality, and ın the 
neighbourhood of many abbeys, the results of this were 
visible to this day. | 

The greatest buildings ofthe kind ever, perhaps, created 
in Scotland were the Cathedral of St. Andrews, with the 
buildings of the Priory at the same. Begun at the time 
(1158) when the transition from Norman architecture to 
Gothic was taking place, it exhibited in its eastern and 
western gables (all between having mostly vanished), in a 
striking manner, which might be taken in at a glance, the 
great advance which was made in the designing and com- 
position of a facade in the course of little more than a 
century. Prior Winton’s descriptions of the building of 
the cathedral were most valuable, and a fine testimon 
to their accuracy was borne by the respond of the sout 
transept arcade. This arcade, he informed us, was burned 
in 1378, and the calcined pillars were renewed, {һе upper 
part of the wall being temporarily supported. This 
respond was quite in the style of the fourteenth century, 
and would not have been easily accounted for but for the 
prior’s description. Special attention was called to the 
magnificent wall enclosing the whole buildings, as being 
the finest thing of the kind in Scotland. 

The Cathedrals of Elgin and Glasgow were next re- 
ferred to. The former had undergone many alterations, 
having been enlarged from a three-aisled church to one 
having five aisles in the nave. Adaptations and altera- 
tions, repairing the loss of war and fire, and always with a 
beautiful result, were the record of Elgin. At Glasgow 
there was more continuity, and probably the original plan 
was the plan they saw to-day, and which in several most 
important respects (in its east end and in its lower church), 
differed from all our other cathedrals. The Abbeys of 
Holyrood and Arbroath were next taken up. The first, 
even in its very fragmentary state, presented а wide 
range of architectural periods. Its beautiful west front, 
with its refined and peculiar details and its magnificent 
doorway, exhibited quite a contrast to the west front of 
Arbroath, where, owing to the peculiar way in which it had 
fallen into ruin, and the singular trunk-like additions in 
front of the entrance, the west façade had a forlorn and 
rugged appearance. But it must have been a most com- 
manding and impressive church, just such a building as 
befitted the name of William the Lion. Arbroath was 
fortunate in possessing the Abbot’s House yet entire, and 
the great buildings used by the abbots justiciar, 
chamberlain, and bailie. А brief reference was made to 
the Abbey of Balmerino, founded by the Queen 
Ermengard, widow of William. Its chapter-house, still 
fairly entire, was a building of much interest and great 
beauty. 


o. ees 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION. 


{ше executive of the building trades’ gift make the 
satisfactory announcement that, in response to the 
unanimous request of the stewards, Messrs. George 
Trollope & Sons have very kindly consented to act as the 
builders of the homes of rest for discharged soldiers to be 
erected at Bisley. The executive also announce that, 
thanks to {һе generosity of the Right Hon. Lord 
Pirbright, P.C., the site for the homes has been extended 
by an additional two acres, with the result that the 
property is now well rounded off, and the buildings can be 
grouped in a very satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, as chairman, is further able to 
announce that the result of the first six week's work on 
this scheme as ending March rst has been a collection of 
gifts in kind to the value of £12,500 (taken at trade prices) 
and a monetary collection of over £:,000, making £13,500 
iD all. To complete the scheme another £5,000 in cash is 
urgently required, as well as gifts in kind to the value of 
£6,000. Considerable quantities of timber, joinery, lime, 
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cement, and facing bricks are still required, but particularly 
timber, the firms connected with the timber trade being 
conspicuous by their absence on the lists of donors. 

Regarding such materials as stock bricks, glass-roofing 
materials, paint, &c., in respect to which the entire 
quantity required has been presented by individual donors, 
Mr. Sachs wishes to call the attention of the special trades 
concerned to the fact that the splendid generosity of single 
representatives should not prevent the remaining firms in 
that trade from contributing cheques to meet the cost of 
labour in putting these materials together. The brick- 
makers in particular are reminded that, although Messrs. 
Eastwood & Co. have splendidly given the material 
(750,000 bricks), there is no reason why the other brick- 
makers should not help in paying for the bricklaying. 

The following list of additional contributions in materials 
is announced :—]. Tylor & Sons (sanitary equipment for 
the recreation house), the Crittal Manufacturing Company 
(metal casements), Walter Macfarlane & Co. /rain-water 

ipes, gutters, &c.), Greaves, Bull & Lakin (selenitic 
ime), Croggan & Co. (cisterns), the Albion Clay Company 
(intercepting traps, gullies, &c.), William Oliver & Sons 
(wood for 2,500 super. ft. of cupboard-fronting), David 
Rowell & Co. (iron railings), Rownson, Drew & Co. (two 
54-in. double ranges) W. N. Froy & Sons (chimney- 
pieces), the Fireproof Partition Syndicate, Limited (200 
yards “ Cunnah-Wright" partition), Jacobs Brothers 4 
Co. (50 tons Portland cement). 

Additional subscriptions have been received from :—Mr. 
Charles Wall (Chelsea), workmen of Mr. Charles Wall, 
Messrs. De Grelle, Houdret & Co, workmen of Messrs. 
Ashby & Horner, Messrs. Colledge & Bridgen (Wolver- 
hampton), workmen of Messrs. De Grelle, Houdret & Co, 
workmen of Messrs. I M. Macey & Sons, Messrs. Ashby & 
Horner, workmen of Mr. Benjamin Wells, workmen of. 
Messts. Nicholls & Clarke, the workmen and staff of the 
Sub-Wealden Gypsum Company, workmen of Messrs. 
Taylor & Son, builders’ collection at Wolverley (per Mr. 
Henry Smith), Mr. Benjamin Wells, workmen of Messrs. 
Edward Harris & Sons, workmen of Mr. J. J. Quirke, 
workmen of Messrs. Woodward & Co., workmen of Messrs. 
Humphreys, Limited (second donation), workmen of Mr. 
W. E. Hill, workmen of Messrs. Barnes & Co., Bridgwater 
Master Builders’ Association, workmen of Mr. Walter 
Ford, workmen of Messrs. Rider & Son (per Mr. R. 
George). | 

bo 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE new warehouses built for the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company, in Regent Street, Liverpool, 

are being ventilated by means of Mackay's patent direct- 
acting ridge ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


THE heating of the new working men's club, Mossley, is to 
be hy Spencer’s patent “ Ventilo ” radiators. The patentee 
and sole maker is W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, 
Oldhanı, and 145, QueenVictoria Street, London, E.C., who 
is also installing the apparatus. 


1м connection with the Boundary Street buildings opened. 
by the Prince of Wales on Saturday last, we may state 
that the Falcon Brass Works (Holland Street, Blackfriars, 
S.E.) supplied their “ Flood” pattern syphon waste-pre- 
venting cisterns, some hundreds in number, to these 
dwellings. These cisterns provide an absolutely certain 
flush at each pull of the lever; they are noiseless and 
efficient in action, besides being simple in construction and 
cheap in price. 
o sl 


JOTTINGS. 


OR sewer-flushing in Birmingham during 1899 upwards 

of 30,000,000 gallons of water were used, exclusive of 

the large amount used in the summer months for the flushing 

of private drains in courts, yards, and other back 
premises. 


Tue new church at Chapel-Allerton, Leeds, designed by 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., has been opened. The church, 
which has cost some £20,000, and consists of nave, aisles 
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chancel, and chapel for daily service, has been built by 
Messrs. Stevens, Bastow & Co., Limited, of Bristol. 


A SITTING portrait of Emily, Duchess of Leinster, mother 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, painted by Allan Ramsay, the 
noted Scotch artist (about 1760), was disposed of at the 
rooms of Messrs. Robinson € Fisher on the Ist inst. It 
was secured by Mr. Graves for 475 guineas. 


Tue General Purposes Committee of the Barrow Town 
Council have decided to purchase 32 acres of land in the 
centre of the town for the purposes of a public park, at a 
cost of about £14,000. И is proposed to commence with 
a.small park, and ultimately increase its acreage. 


At the annual court of the governors of the Royal Hospital 
for Children and Women, held under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor on the 2nd inst., it was stated that the 
estimated cost of the rebuilding scheme was £25,000, and 
that the new hospital, when completed, would accom- 
modate 200 beds. 

Tue Blackburn Town Council, at a meeting held on the 
Ist inst., adopted a resolution approving of the purchase 
ofa site at Blakey Moor for the erection of police and 
fire-brigade headquarters, and also decidiug that the exist- 
ing Town Hall should be extended by the addition of an 
assembly hall, thus permitting the housing of the corporate 
staff under one roof. 

A new parish church for Hutchestontown, Glasgow, has 
been built in Rutherglen Road, and was opened on the 2nd 
inst. It has been designed by Mr. Alexander Adam, of 
212, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, and will accommodate 
950 persons. There is also a large hall connected with the 
church, which wili accommodate about 600. The total 
cost has been about £7,000. 


A MURAL tablet of white Carrara marble upon a slab of red 
Belgian marble, with a most artistic decoration, has been 
placed in the south choir aisle of York Minster as a 
memorial of the Duke of Clarence, who regularly attended 
the Sunday services when he was quartered at York with 
the roth Hussars. The tablet is a gift from Dean Cust, 
who himself designed it. 

THE award of the arbitrator in respect of the sale by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company of the Duke’s Dock to 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has just been 
received. The valuations put upon the property by the 
Ship Canal witnesses ranged fron £720,000 to £750,000, 
and by the Dock Board witnesses from £206,000 to 
£230,000. The arbitrator has awarded the Canal Company 
the sum of £522,000. | 


Tue Scarborough Rural District Council have sent up to 
the Local Government Board plans and estimates of a very 
important and extensive scheme of drainage for the villages 
of Scalby, Newby, and Throxenby, near Scarborough. If 
carried out it will entail a capital outlay of £10,000. It 
has been prepared by Messrs. C. Gott & Co., of Bradford, 
and will carry the sewage from the village of Scalby into 
the sea, a distance of over 2,000 yards. 


KHARTOUM was reported last May to be a complete ruin, 
but the town now wears quite a different aspect. Since 
then many public buildings have been commenced, 
including the Governor’s palace, Gordon College, and the 
new Government offices; whilst broad streets and roads 
have been cut through the old town, and planted on either 
side with trees. It is proposed to erect a statue to the late 
General Gordon in the Public Gardens, not far from the 
spot where he met his death. 

Sınce the demolition of St. Jine Church, Liverpool, a 
proposal has been made, and found much favour, that the 


site should be utilised for the erection of the statue to Mr. 
William Rathbone. Mr. George Frampton, А.К.А., 
sculptor, who has been commissioned to execute the statue 
of Mr. Rathbone, has now, it is stated, prepared a design 
for the laying out of St. John’s Churchyard; and it is 
further suggested that statues of Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
А. B. Forwood should find places on the site thus Jaid out. 


Тнк Franklin Temperance Hotel, Limited, Exeter, hav. 
ing acquired the premises at ror, Fore Street, Exeter, 
have had them completely metamorphosed, so as to 
form an hotel and restaurant, together with a public 
assembly-room to accommodate from 250 to 300 persons, 
The work has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. Harbottle Reed, architect, Castle Street, Exeter, 
the contractors being Messrs. Westcott, Austin & White, 
and the cost about £3,000. 


New gates have been presented by Mr. John Corbett, of 
Impney, to Kidderminster Parish Church—in lieu of the 
ancient gates, which were falling to pieces—and recently 
were dedicated. They are in the style of the old 
gates, which were of the Queen Anne period, and have 
been executed by Messrs. Hill & Smith, of Brierley Hill. 
They are of the best Staffordshire wrought iron, and com- 
rise a central pair, 12 ft. wide, with the foliated parts 
hand hammered, and foot-gates and railing. 
Tue new line of the City and South London Electric 
Railway to Moorgate Street was opened on the 
26th ult. The new stations are London Bridge (close 
to the Brighton and South-Eastern Railway Stations), 
the Bank (underneath St. Mary Woolnoth Church, at 
the corner of Lombard Street), and Moorgate Street 
(adjoining the Metropolitan Railway Station). The 
former terminus of the City and South London Railway 
at King William Street is now closed, the new tunnels 
running underneath that station to the Bank. 


THE building surveyor of Birmingham reports that during 
the year 1899 there was a slight falling off in the number 
of houses for which plans were submitted, but in 1898 
plans were approved for several estates, the buildings on 
which are still in course of erection, and when allowance is 
made for this it may still be assumed that there is a pro- | 
gressive increase in the erection of houses. The growth of 
house-building is shown by the fact that in the year ended 
December 31st, 1896, plans were submitted for 1,852 
houses ; 1897, 1,836; 1898, 2,308; 1899, 2,145. 


A LARGE reading-room has been built in connection with 
Marlborough College as a memorial of the college jubilee. 
The new room and the three class-rooms below form part 
of a general scheme for the completion of the college build- 
ings. The building is of red brick, specially made of a 
small size, and Bath stone, like the buildings alread 
erected, and the structure is situate alongside the Bat 
Road, and forms a continuation towards the town of the 
block of class-rooms erected some yearsago. Mr. Garnet, 
the architect of the college chapel and other buildings, 
was the architect, and the building was erected by Messrs. 
Stevens & Bastow, of Bristol. 


TBE Devil's Bridge is the most popular resort of the large 
number of summer visitors to Aberystwyth who are bent 
on a day's drive. Ata meeting of the Cardigan County 
Council the surveyor reported, with regret, that the Devil's 
Bridge was giving way, and that if it was the wish of the 
Council to preserve it something must be done at once. 
The Council decided to send a copy of the report to the 
two landowners concerned, with an intimation that they 
were unwilling to incur expense with the bridge. Failing 
any action for the preservation of the bridge by the land- 
owners, however, the Executive Committee were empower 
to carry out any work they considered necessary. 


THE seventeenth annual dinner of the Sanitary Inspectors' 
Association was held on the 3rd inst. The Archdeacon of 
London, in proposing the toast of “the Sanitary Inspectors 
Association and Local Government," said that, whatever 
influence he had, he would cordially support the Bill pro- 
moted by the Sanitary Inspectors! Association for the 
security of their appointments, and for bringing about à 
scheme of superannuation. Mr. W. Н. Grigg, chairman 
of the council of the association, in responding, said there 
was every prospect of their Bill receiving the support of 
the Government. An illuminated address was present 
to Mr. Moss Flower in recognition of his services as past 
chairman of the council, 
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THE QUESTION OF ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


E thought the question of illicit commissions, so far 
as architects are concerned, was settled long ago. 
The whole subject really lies in a nutshell. The legitimate 
charges of an architect are clearly enough defined in the 
schedule prepared and issued under the authority of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Under the ordinary 
circumstances of an architect's employment the 5 per cent. 
on the outlay usually covers all he is entitled to claim, 
though, of course, provision must be made for the pay- 
ment for quantities and for any other extra payments for 
extra work involved beyond that ordinarily specified under 
the head of an architect’s duties. Illegitimate payments 
are those which are made by way of commission on goods 
supplied by manufacturers and tradesmen to the job under 
the architect's care and control, or indeed any payments 
of money, or presents in kind, which are outside the 
remuneration to which he may be properly entitled to 
receive directly from the client employing him. It is, in 
fact, well known to every architect who has had any- 
thing to do with the business and practice of architec- 
ture what is, and what is not, right in the matter 
of payment for services rendered. The argument that 
“everyone does it,” or that it is “the usual custom,” 
is one which no man of principle would for one 
moment admit as a valid reason in itself why he 
should do anything which hecould not regard asbeing strictly 
honest and above board, nor does the question of personal 
gain or advantage make plausible the appearance of 
wrong-doing. 

We cannot help but feel therefore that the gentleman 
who has addressed the President of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association upon the subject with the state- 
ment that “it is notorious that Fellows of the Royal Insti- 
tute and other practising architects do accept illicit commis- 
sions," does but repeat an oft-told tale without adducing 
one shred of actual evidence of the alleged notorious fact. 
Certainly he says he has known an architect refuse “the 
usual commission" offered by a manufacturer of terra- 
cotta on the goods supplied, but this incident, though it 
proves the culpability of the manufacturer, is positively 
negative as to that of the architect. It is very easy— 
nothing easier—than te bring a general charge of accept- 
ing illicit commission against architects. But direct and 
absolute proof is required, and unless this is forthcoming 
these charges, however “ notorious," practically amount to 
nothing. 

Of course it is impossible for an architectural society to 
take any action in regard to general charges—they must be 
specific direct charges, and capable of proof against some 
individual or individuals. But the secretaries of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association do not leave their 
correspondent without answer, even in regard to the 
general charge he brings against the profession. They 
say: “The receipt of commissions other than those 
legitimately due from clients is systematically discountea- 
anced not only by this association, but also by the 
R.LB.A. Allmembers of this association and Fellows 
and associates of the institute have on their election to 
sign a declaration containing the following words: ‘ I 
promise and agree that I will not accept any trade or other 
discounts, or illicit or surreptitious commissions or allow- 
ances in connection with any works the execution of which 
I may be engaged to superintend, or with any other pro- 
fessional business which may be entrusted to me.’ ” So 
that if this correspondent will state a definite case of 
which he has pone knowledge affecting the probity of 
any member of the Birmingham Architectural Association, 
he can rely on the matter being properly and thoroughly 
investigated, and the offending member dealt with accord. 
ingly But this is just what most detractors of this kind 

not do; they prefer general and wholly irresponsible 
— shall we also say, illusory ?—statements. 
Another point.is raised by this same correspondent. He 


says: “It is well known that provisional amounts are paid 
by builders to architects who hand over their cheques or 
cash to the manufacturers. This is done largely in this 
city.” Ofsuch a practice the council of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association disclaim all knowledge whatsoever, 
and they further add: “You, as a quantity surveyor 
through whose hands a number of builders’ accounts 
probably pass for settlement, will know that it is usual to 
adjust these provisional sums, and, should the amounts 
expended be less than the provisions, the balance is 
credited to the employer without either cheque or cash 
passing through the hands of the architect.” It is passing 
Strange that a quantity surveyor should be found so 
generally professedly ignorant of architectural practice, 
and yet claiming to know so much that is wrong. It 
suggests either that he has been trying to “ draw " the 
association, or that he is too really ignorant for his 
opinion to be worth anything. In either case bis state- 
ments are perfectly valueless, for uncorroborated as they 
are by specific evidence they prove nothing at all. 

As regards the general charge made by this correspon- 
dent we do not believe it. That there have been cases in 
which architects have been unwise enough to accept com- 
missions more or less illicit there is every probability. 
That there have been architects foolish enough to take 
presents from builders and others we think is quite 
possible. But that architects generally add to their 
legitimate income by the acceptance of a commission 
which would be dishonest we do not for one moment 
believe. Architects would, however, do well to be more 
stringent in their business relations with those whom they 
control in the interests of their clients. There should bethe 
most rigid circumspection as to the conduct of financial 
matters, so that there are no money payments whatever 
between the architect and those carrying out the works or 
supplying materials. And we cannot help feeling that, if 
architects would always insist upon the payment of their 
full and proper fees, they would do something to remove 
the suspicion that in charging their clients less than the 
usual percentage they expect and intend to make good the 
deficiency in some other way. 


ت ت 


DOULTON WARE FOR THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


ЕЕЕ others may think, it is quite evident 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. have a whole-hearted 
belief in the value and interest of the approaching Inter- 
national Exhibition in Paris. This is abundantly attested 
by the fine collection of exhibits they have had on view in 
their showrooms at Lambeth this week. The great resources 
and enterprise of this firm are strikingly displayed in the 
wide range of their manufactures, from the elaborate and 
delicate ornamentation of their finest pottery down to the 
simplest of practical sanitary goods. The exhibition has 
given pleasure to large numbers of non-professional people, 
but it has been also of great interest to the architect 
and specialist. Of course, the great interest for these latter 
has been in the fireplaces and the large range of sanitary 
goods. Elsewhere we give some detailed particulars of 
the principal exhibits, but here we offer a few general 
remarks upon them as a whole. 
. Messrs. Doulton have now developed the “ Faience” 
mantelpiece and fireplace to an admirable point, and on 
the second floor are showna number of complete fireplaces 
in glazed ware which leave little to be desired in form, 
colour, or practical considerations, They are cleanly, 
durable, and harmonious in tints, varying from a pleasant 
grey-green to a warm brown, and with a careful admixture 
of the plain and ornamental. Some we have noted 
before, as at the recent Building Trades’ Exhibition, and 
they are specially interesting as indicating the lines on 
which further successful developments might be made. 
We should be glad to see architects taking the trouble to 
design simple and pleasing forms for these permanently 
decorative results, so eminently suitable as they are for the 
purpose, so much superior to firesides designed in materials 
which will not bear the heat and dirt that are inevitable to 
even the best regulated fireside. In point of manufacture 
also the improvement is now considerable over the earlier 
days of faience ; the lines are truer and the colouring more 
satisfactory. 
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. tionise the art of the household by a strong and able lead 
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The sanitary ware is wonderfully developed, and the | for we are told: “The author [sic] will not be required to 
hospital goods display a perfection of design and finish | carry out the work.” This absurd invitation 18 addressed 
which seem almost incapable of higher development, so | to surveyors and landscape gardeners, and is signed by 
cleanly, practical, and simple are they. There із one hex- | the architect to the owner, who is also a member of the 
agonal urinal shown which seems to us by far the most | Royal Institute of British Architects. 


architecturally designed we have yet met with; it is in 
fact so agreeable in shape and style that it seems almost 
matter for regret its purpose is so humble. | 

And yet amongst all the wealth of exhibits we must have 
our grumble. We should have liked to see one or two 
of the admirable terra-cotta garden seats Messrs. Doulton 
have recently made, and besides these a number of the 
simpler forms of decorative panels, etc., they have pro- 
duced. There is, if anything, an exuberance of colour and 
ornament in the whole collection. Much good would 
result if there were more intermingling of able architects’ 
ideas with these various manufactures so that the reserve 
and reticence of sound architectural effect might come to 
the rescue of the *ornamentalism." Amongst the ex- 
hibits of decorative pottery there is evidently by the show- 
ing of Messrs. Doulton's own artists a great possibility for 
the development on a higher level altogether from the 
beautiful colouring attainable, especially in blues and 
browns, and the practically unlimited field as regards 
form would suggest that a great firm like this might revolu- 


IN connection with the judging of the poems submitted in 
the competition for the Hemans Memorial Prize at 
University College, Liverpool, which is to be an annual 
competition open to all competitors, the Professors of 
Architecture and Art at the college will be associated with 


the principal. 


THE recent visit to England (just before Christmas) of 
Mr. Francis Masey was welcome to his friends, and 
helps to remind one that architecture at Cape Town is 
worthily represented by Mr. Herbert Baker and Mr. 
Francis Masey. Mr. Baker it may be remembered rebuilt 
Groote Schuur for Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and an admirable 
piece of work it is. We now hear that Mr. Rhodes 
intends to erect a mausoleum to the memory of those 
killed at the recent siege of Kimberley, and has com- 
missioned Mr. Baker to visit Egypt, Rome, and Athens to 
study the subject of mausoleums. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects hold an ordinary 
meeting on Monday evening next when papers on 
‘Ancient Lights," by Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. J. Douglass Matthews, and Mr. Beresford Pete 
will be read. 


in the right direction. We are of course aware that the 
public prefer and buy the more ornamental and showy 
things, but there must surely be a good large number of 
folks who would appreciate refined and simple effects. 
A bright blue or red drain pipe set on end may appeal to 


the average suburban home as an umbrella stand, but it is 
quite certain Messrs. Doulton could produce a thing of this 
kind which would not disgrace even the house of a Greek! 


Where the impulse is to come from we cannot say, if it 
come not from the firm itself. 


~~ و‎ 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Memorial Hall, Bradford, cannot be erected for 
less than £56,000, according to the design adopted 
(Messrs. J. W. Simpson and Milner Allen, architects), 
owing chiefly, it is stated, to the great advance in the price 
of materials and labour. As the amount of Lord 
Masham's proffered gift is £40,000, the Bradford Corpora- 


үү hear it has been found that the proposed Cartwright 


tion have been considering the matter, and on Wednesday 


decided that the scheme should be modified so as to reduce 


{һе cost. 


Tue kursaal scheme at Harrogate is to be gone on with at 
once. It will be remembered that designs for the buildings 
were recently selected in competition, the successful com- 
_ petitor being Mr. Robert J. Beale, of Westminster. Mr. 
Beale’s design has been formally approved by the Harro- 
gate Town Council, and he has been instructed to prepare 
forthwith the necessary specifications and estimates and 
obtain quantities. The kursaal will be built upon the Spa 
estate, which was purchased by the Corporation three 

ears ago at a cost of £22,500. The main entrance will‘ 


be under a covered portico leading into a grand vestibule, 
on either side of which will be spacious promenades, going 
all round the main concert hall, with two staircases leading 
to the balcony, smoking, and billiard-room on the first 
floor. The concert hall will provide seating accommodation 
for about 2,500 persons, and will be roofed in one span. 
At the back of the main hall, facing the grounds, will 
be a café, and on the lower floor, level with the garden, the 


reading-room. 


As part of the scheme of the restoration of the old parish 
church of Macclesfield, it has been decided that the 
ancient Savage Chapel shall be restored at a cost of nearly 
2,000. The complete restoration of the church will cost 
more than £20,000, and of this sum the committee have 
received in subscriptions over £15,000. 
“ For the artistic laying out” of a building estate of about 
50 acres premiums of £10 and £5 are offered for the two 
best designs. Apparently these designs are to become 
the property of the estate owner for this ridiculous figure, 


Mr. С. А. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.1.B.A., will lecture before 
the Society of Architects on Thursday, the 22nd inst., on 
“ The Enrichments of the Italian Renaissance.” 


In a lecture delivered on the 7th inst. at the Chapter 
House, St. Paul’s, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, the new 
surveyor of Westminster Abbey, stated that the old stone- 
work of the abbey was fast crumbling to pieces owing to 
the fumes of the works on the other side of the river. He 
illustrated the damage done by slides showing the white 
patches on the exterior and interior of the abbey, and these 
patches, he asserted, were the direct result of the fumes 
causing pieces to fall away. As a result of the statements 
contained in this lecture we understand that some cor- 
respondence is now in progress between the Westminster 
Abbey authorities and the Office of Works with respect to 
the condition of the Chapter House, of which the latter are 
the custodians, as to what steps it may be possible to 
take to prevent the crumbling of the stone referred to by 
Mr. Micklethwaite. 


FURTHER excavations at Furness Abbey, undertaken by 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Association, have resulted, it is stated, in 


the discovery that there are three distinct floors in the 


chancel. First the early Norman floor; then a second 
18 in. higher, with beautiful tiles, which resemble the 
large Norman tiles at St. Alban’s Abbey, being the same 
size and shape, but of a darker colour; and the third floor, 
the present level, is 3 ft. higher than the second. The 
excavations prove how sound and perfect are the red 
sandstone foundations of the building. | 

In the course of the extensive excavations now being 
carried on on the site of Carrington House in Whitehall, 
where the new War Office is to be erected, an interesting 
archzological discovery has been made. The foundations 
of the old mansion are being removed, and about five or 
six feet below the surface the remains of several clearly 
defined and well-made roads have been laid bare, the 
direction of which throws an interesting light upon the 


topography of this part of Whitehall two or three centuries. 


ago. Some human remains also have been discovered. 


Tue issue, just lately, by Mr. Batsford of an admirable 
book on South African architecture brings forcibly home 
to one's mind the picturesque and other excellent qualities 
of Cape Dutch architecture. The long, low continuous 
roofs out of which rise picturesque rococo gables with tall 
latticed windows, the open verandahs (or pergolas), the 
courtyards and formal gardens, are peculiarly acceptable 
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to the English mind, containing some of the attractive 
features of American houses with that touch of definite 
style in the Dutch rococo which gives piquancy to the 
whole. We hope to return to the above-named book later 
on, which is one of the most interesting recently issued by 
Mr. Batsford. 


Тнв treatise on “ Stairbuilding and Handrailing," of which 
the authors are Messrs. William Mowat, M.A., and 
Alexander Mowat, M.A., both science masters at the 
School of Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, and the 
publishers Messrs. George Bell & Sons (York Street, 
Covent Garden), is an excellent one, and has evidently 
been produced with great care by both authors and pub- 
lishers. It consists of three parts :—Part I.—Treating of the 
construction of wood stairs; Part II. —Handrailing; and Part 
III.—Stone stairs. The subject is dealt with in a thoroughly 
practical way, and illustrated by well chosen and carefully 
detailed examples, showing the various points of construc- 
tion in progressive order of difficulty, and suggesting a 
motif for the preparation of new designs. The elementary 
ortion of the work is set out in a simple, practical way 
or beginners, and the more advanced stages are thoroughly 
and comprehensively dealt with, so as to make them of 
real service to all who have to deal with the planning and 
setting out of staircases. Stairs for passenger ships form 
a special section of the book. The handrailing section 
. will, we are sure, prove of real value to architects. In 
regard to this the authors say: “It is common experience 
that architects too often show in the arrangement of their 
plans, even of the most ordinary class of geometrical stairs, 
an entire absence of appreciation of the points that con- 
duce to a satisfactory handrail. This is seen more 
_ particularly in stone stairs, in the often unduly crowding 
together of the steps round the wells, and in the placing 
of intermediate landings. If the practice was more gener- 
aly followed by architects of drawing developments 
showing the ‘falling lines’ that would result from their 
plans, as suggested in this work, the defects alluded to 
would be readily detected, and the crippled forms of hand- 
rails so often met with, even in the better class of 
buildings, avoided." Two chapters are devoted to the 
elucidation of {һе system of handrailing by square or 
normal sections, but the authors regard the more simple 
cylindric system the one to be more generally followed in 
practice, and this method has been treated of at much 
greater length. There is a useful index, and the 
book should, we think, become a standard work for 
students' use, and also for architects and those engaged in 
the practical work of stairbuilding and handrailing. 

IN the not very far distant future Leeds should show 
signs of many and important changes for the better in 


regard to its streets. Only last week the City Council 


agreed to a series of eighteen street improvements, which in- 
volve an estimated expenditure of 54,000. In many other 
ways, also, Leeds appears to be making vigorous strides in 
the direction of real and definite municipal progress. 


From New York we hear of a proposal to rebuild the 
Stock Exchange at a cost of some £600,000. The new 
building is to have main frontages to Broad Street and 
New Street of 135 ft. and 152 ft. respectively, whilst the 
Wall Street frontage will be only 15 ft. The Broad Street 
elevation will be то storeys in height, and that of New 
Street 17 storeys. The new building is to be erected 
In sections, so as not to interfere with the business of the 
exchange. 


IN addition to the 32 marble statues ot Kings and Electors 
of Brandenburg and Prussia with which the Kaiser is 
decorating the Sieges Allee, in the Thiergarten, his 
Majesty (says the Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle) has decided to present to Berlin a number of 
large bronze representations of animals —elks, deer, bisons, 
buffaloes, &c.—which will surround the ornamental part 
of the Thiergarten called the Flora Platz. These figures 
were modelled by Professor Siemering for the Washington 
monument in Philadelphia, and at the Kaiser's request 
bronze copies will be cast from the plaster models retained 
by the artist, 


THE death is announced of Mr. R $. Ferguson, Chancello 


of the Diocese of Carlisle, a well-known antiquarian, Mr. 
Ferguson, whose brother is Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A. 
well-known as a London architect, was a fellow of the 
Society of ‘Antiquaries, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and editor of the Transactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmorland  Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society. | 
We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Robert Walker, 
secretary of the Royal Glasgow Fine Art Institute. Mr. 
Walker was appointed in 1880, and has been a most faith- 
ful and energetic servant of the institute, and his frank, 
a disposition won him many friends at home and 
abroad. 


Tue will of the late Doddridge Blackmore, the novelist, 


has been proved at £16,964 gross, and £9,221 net 


personalty. 


Тноосн the late Mr. Ruskin’s will and codicils have not 
yet been proved, it is understood that their substantial 
effect is as follows :—The testator confirms a deed of gift 
made by him in the year 1885, whereby Brantwood and 
all its contents were settled after his own death on Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Severn. Certain literary duties are 
entrusted to Mrs, Arthur Severn in conjunction with Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, Q.C. An annuity is given 
to his servant Baxter, and the residue of his property is 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn. Тһе executors and 
trustees are Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn and Mr. Charles 
Mylne Barker. 


Four drawings by the late D. G. Rossetti were included 
іп last Saturday's sale at Christie's. One of * St. George 
and the Dragon” (1863) fetched 480 guineas; another, 
“The Lady of Pity" (1870) 460 guineas; a third 
** Carlisle Tower” (1853) 160 guineas; and the fourth, 
“Study of a Head," 50 guineas. Holman Hunt's 
“ Asparagus Island, the Lizard," was knocked down for 
130 guineas, and the “ Vale of Rest,” by Sir J. E. Millais, 
realised 105 guineas; whilst the latter artist's “* The Pearl 
of Great Price " (5 by 4) fell to a bid of 51 guineas. There 
were two of Turner's works sold, viz., “Fall of the 


Reichenbach ” (12 by 18) 58 guineas, and “The Forum 


Romanum ? (5 by 8), 52 guineas. 


Briton Rivierr’s “Mouse on the Stairs" was sold 
at Christie’s on Monday for 160 guineas, and a panel by 
Heywood Hardy, painted 1874, entitled “ The Riding 
Lesson,” was knocked down for 60 guineas. 


Last week at Christie's a set of Turner’s Liber Studiorum - 


sold for £162, whilst Short’s new mezzotints completing 
the Liber Studiorum fetched £30. 

AN interesting relic of Oliver Cromwell has just been sold 
at Messrs. Christie's. It was the property of Мг. Е. W. 
Leyborne-Popham, of Littlecote, Wilts, and consists 
of an old English leather < beutel"' of barrel form, mounted 
with two silver shields repousse with medallion portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell and the Royal Arms, with a plain silver 
neck mount with serrated edges, and engraved, “Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector, 1653." lhe relic was knocked 
down, after keen competition, for £84. 

Tue Fontaine Marchande of the Rue de I’ Université in 
Paris is to be demolished shortly. There are still no 
fewer than 11 fountains in Paris at which water is sold by 
the bucketful, the price of a bucketful being one centime. 
The demand, however, for the commodity diminishes year 
by year. In 1860 the annual turnover was 700,000 francs, in 
1882 it was 40,000 francs, At the present day the guardians 
of the fountains may perhaps sell a bucket of water a month 
each. Their office, however, is maintained as a comfort- 
able sinecure for superannuated servants of the water 
company. Their salary is £20 a year, with gratuitous 
lodgings. 


THE removal of Bozier's Court, at the Oxford Street end 
of Tottenham Court Road, which is to effect a very real 
and long-needed improvement at this important junction 
of main thoroughfares, 13 likely to cost considerably more 
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‚рег annum, with a reversion to the rack-rental value at 
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THE CONDITION OF THE ROYAL 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


EFERRING to the correspondence which we have 

published, Mr. Max Judge has addressed the follow- 

ing letter to the hon. sec. of the museum, Mr. Maurice B, 
Adams :— | 

Dear Sır,- It so happens that my letter to the Times 
was my first **attack" on the Architectural Museum, as it 
was written before the letter which appeared in the British 
Architect of March 2nd. I am sorry you look upon it in 
the nature of an attack, as my purpose was to simply call 
attention to the existing state of things (which I maintain 
аге as I described them) with a view to giving the museum 
a new life, 

In your letter tothe Times you say that “the taste for 
medizval art was for the time out of fashion.” This I am 
afraid istrue; but why ? I believe it is because the work 
commenced was not carried on. When Gotbic was perhaps 
in full favour, there appeared those delightful little manuals 
on Gothic ornament, issued by Parker at Oxford. These 
were just what were wanted to stimulate interest, and at 
the end of the second manual I find a notice of the 
Architectural Museum. Unfortunately there is no date to 
the edition, but it was at the time of the museum’s location 
at Cannon Row, and I was delighted to come across it. 
For, besides a few lines іп Baedeker's ** London,” it is the 
only information I have ever been able to find in any 
publication. There is no mention of it in the Year's Art, 
at least of recent years; nothing in the Kalendar of the 
institute. No wonder that subscriptions are not forth- 
coming, for the simple fact that most people are 
unconscious of the existence of the museum. 

I was not exaggerating when I said that this museum 
should be to Gothic what the British Museum isto Classic. 
You admit that the collection of English Gothic casts has 
no equal: the casts are there, the thing is to let people 
know it, and when they do know it, to have the contents of 
the museum so arranged that they may be studied. An 
appeal should be sent out to the architects and artists of 
London, to the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, as a body and individually, and to the other 
architectural societies. Have they been so appealed to 
before for the furtherance of the study of Gotbic? We 
want more of those manuals of Parker's, of which three 
made their appearance. Little pamphlets would do more 
good than the great works on Gothic architecture which 
are for ever appearing. And as to the proper arrangement 
and numbering of the casts a great change might be 
effected by voluntary help if it was applied for in the right 
direction. 

I shall be glad if this correspondence wakes people up, 
and I hope it will be the means of starting the museum 
afresh. But we must first awaken that interest for Gothic 
amongst students and workmen that undoubtedly did exist 
not so very long ago. I should be glad to receive a copy 
of the last annual report, with the present constitution and 


than was anticipated. The Improvements Committee of 
the London County Council report that the original 
estimate of the cost of the improvement, £53,860, will be 
exceeded by no less than £21,870. A portion of this 
increase is only nominal, but as to £17,900 the committee 
make the following instructive report :—‘‘ In explanation 
of this increase the valuer states that after he prepared 
his original estimate, but before the Council served notices 
to treat, the lessee in possession of about one-fourth of the 
property needed for the improvement let off the greater 
portion of the area of the shop occupied by her toa firm 
of tobacconists and also to a hatter at rentals at least 
po per cent. in advance of any rental that up to that time 

ad been established even on the most valuable portion of 
the block of property needed for the improvement. This 
transaction not only increased the amount of compensation 
which had to be paid for the leasehold interest in the 
property in question, but having regard to the limited area 
of the block of property needed for the complete improve- 
ment, the compensation which had to be paid to the lessee 
became the basis of the compensation which bad to be 
granted by the Council in respect of all interests in the 
remaining property." 


THE case of “ Hunter's Trustees v. the London County 
Council " came before the High Bailiff and a special jury 
at Westminster on Friday last for the assessment of the 
value of certain premises required for the Strand improve- 
ments. Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., and Mr. Hollams 
appeared for the claimant ; and Mr. Edward Boyle, Q.C., 
and Mr. Ryde represented the London County Council. 
The premises in question were known as No. 299, Strand, 
and had a frontage in the rear to Holywell Street. The 
whole of the property was let at a ground rent of £125 


the expiration of 483 years. Mr. Watney, Mr. Bousfield, 
and other surveyors estimated the rack-rental value at 
about £450 per annum, and the value of the ground rent 
with the reversion at sums varying from £ 5,850 to £ 5,500. 
On behalf of the Council, Mr. James Green and Mr. 
Howard Martin gave figures which amounted to Z4,125 — 
namely, 30 years' purchase of the ground rent and ro per 
cent. for compulsory sale. The jury ultimately returned a 
verdict for £5,000. | 


Вотн the Hornsey and Wood Green District Councils have 
decided to contribute agood round sum towards the pro- 
posed purchase of the Alexandra Palace. The Hornsey 
District Council will give £ 30,000 if the Grove is included 
in the purchase, and the Wood Green District Council 
propose to give £25,000. 


DiscussinG the question of the best method of the closing 
of breaches in sea and river embankments at the Society 
of Engineers' meeting last week, Mr. Richard F. Grantham, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., after summarising the. various 
methods of closing serious breaches and quoting the prin- 
ciples laid down by Captain Perry and the late Mr. C. B. 
Vignoles, suggested that in the case of land having only an 
agricultural value, where the area was not too large, the 
plan of forming an inset or horseshoe wall round the 
breach was the best and cheapest, and attended with the 


least risk. 


a subscriber and endeavour to get others to help. As 
regards Ruskin's casts, though unable to find important 
specimens, I am glad to hear that they are all in a satis- 
factory state, and hope to see them before long properly 
classified and hung. 
I am, yours faithfully 
7, Pall Mall, S.W., Мах JUDGE. 
March gth, 1900. 


INCLUDED amongst the resolutions to be proposed at the 
N.L.F. Conference shortly to be held at Nottingham will 
be one declaring *'the urgent necessity of taking adequate 
measures for the proper housing of the working classes in 
town and country alike, to secure which legislation is im- 
perative on far more comprehensive lines than those of the 
Government Bill now before Parliament." 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXHIBITION NOTES. 
] Adr notes include two illustrations from Mr. and Mrs. 


PRELIMINARY work has just been commenced at the Hod- 
barrow Mines, in Cumberland, for the construction of a 
gigantic sea wall which is to be made to protect the mines 
from the inroads of the sea. The ore has been taken out 
almost to the limit of the o!d wall. Thenew wall will be 
6,750 ft. long, and will extend in an arc shape out into the 
Duddon estuary, a distance of 1,700 ft. from the present 
wall, which it will enclose. Some idea of the vastness of 
the enterprise may be learned from the fact that the wall 
will enclose an area of 170 acres of land, and its cost will 
be close upon three-quarters of a million. 


Adrian Stokes’ delightful exhibition of paintings 
of Holland at the Fine Art Society's. The decorativeness 
of Mr. Stokes’ work is emphatically suggested by these 
sketches. The charming colour and composition of Mr. 
Stokes’ works, and the refinement and charm of Mrs. 
Stokes’ pictures, have combined to make this one of the 
most interesting little exhibitions got together by the Fine 
Art Society. | 

Our illustrations also indicate some items of the excel- 
lent quality in exhibits of modern English handiwork at 


list of subscribers, and I shall only be too glad to become. 
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Мг. Montague Fordham’s showrooms at 9, Maddox Street. 
A high standard of workmanship, combined with excellence 
of design, is the limit fixed by Mr. Fordham for exhibits 
in these rooms, and our readers may feel assured of some- 
thing interesting for their inspection. Embroidery and 
jewellery by Miss May Morris, jewel cases and jewellery 
by Messrs. H. Wilson, J. Paul Cooper, J. C. Watt, and 
W. S. Hadaway, a great variety of metalwork by the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft and Mr. R. LI. B. Rath- 


bone, bookbinding, plaster work, furniture, and drawings 


make up a many-sided and vastly interesting show. 


. OCEAN CHAMBERS, GLASGOW. 
ROBERT A. BRYDEN, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis building has just recently been erected in West 
George Street, Glasgow, and is to be solely let for 


offices. 
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THE RAM HOTEL, LONG ROW, NOTTINGHAM. 


BREWILL AND BAILY, ARCHITECTS. 


This is a capital picturesque treatment of a recent new 


street frontage. 
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ON SMALL HOUSES. 
By C. E, BATEMAN. 


M Y remarks are supposed to apply to houses between 

the limits of, say, {800 and £2,500, which down in 
the country is the most usual class we have to deal with. 
As a generalrule, the smaller the house the better, and the 
more certain the interest on outlay. The character and 
‘surroundings of the land should govern the character of 
the house, and it requires restraint not to put too good a 
house on the land. It requires the genius of the speculat- 
ing builder to obtain more than 6 per cent. interest on the 
outlay, and this is difficult to get. The question of out- 
lay must receive our consideration, becausea man cannot 
live ata higher rental than a certain proportion of his 
income, which some put down at one-tenth. One also must 
take into consideration the change in fashion and depre- 
ciation upon a change of tenancy or ownership. Econom 
of necessity is of the utmost importance, oftentimes wit 
advantage, as more houses are spoilt by having too much 
money badly spent upon them than too little; but, fortu- 
nately for us, a client does not always look to his house to 
be one of his most saleable investments, but nevertheless 
it should be one of his available assets. 

The effect of the leasehold system on building is a very 
vexed question, and scarcely comes within our province 
this evening, although it has a general bearing; but a 
client will generally build rather a stronger and better 
house upon freehold land. 

Points which force themselves upon us when laying 
down a plan are the approach to the land, the aspect, the 
views obtainable, and the levels, the most important, per- 
haps, being the aspect. Every ray of sunshine should be 
made available. No house can be considered satisfactory 
which cannot warm itself and its occupants with the sun 
as it passes, or appears to pass, from east to west; and 
too much stress cannot be laid upon this fundamental and 
. Important consideration. It is easy enough to shut out 

too much sun in summer, but it is impossible to obtain 
the sunshine if the rooms are placed on the wrong side 
„of the house. When advising upon the selection of a 

site keep this well in mind; for should the sun, the 
views, and the fall in the land be all in one direction, 
half our troubles are at an end. The most difficult place 
to arrange is where the approach and the front door of 
necessity come on the south-east, for the reason that the 
dining-room, being of course placed south-east so as to 
have sunshine for breakfast and luncheon, the front door 
has to be placed southward or eastward of it. If east- 
ward, the entrance has to be crossed by the service from 
the kitchen ; and if southward, servants have a long dis- 
tance to go round the dining-room to admit visitors. I 
think you will agree with me that a western aspect is bad 
for a dining-room, because the evening meal for more than 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on the oth inst. 
One or two brief paragraphs are omitted. | 
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half the year is taken by lamplight, and no direct sun- 
shine is upon the room for breakíast, and very little for 
luncheon. . 
Whilst upon the question of approach, I should advise 
that porches placed in an internal angle, with the doorway 
on the diagonal, should be avoided, as they are very difficult 
todriveupto. Porches are not easy to treat, as when small 
and of the usual type, they seem to be stuck on, and to 
have the character of the dog kennel or furniture van. 
When large enough and two storeys high, they certainly 
look better, but are expensive, and I am inclined to tbink 
the recess porch is cheaper, whilst it gives scale to a small 
house and forms in the hall a convenient bay-window 


recess. The space over the top of the door may form a 


useful cupboard for rugs, tennis rackets, &c. : 
After having considered the possibilities of the site, with 
its aspects and approach, the next point will be to deter- 
mine the number of storeys required to contain the accom- 
modation. In the country, basement kitchens are not 
advisable, as no servants can be kept where they are not 
on the level. In fact, avoid cellars as much as possible, 
as they entail considerable outlay for a provision which is 
really but little used, whilst for the smaller class of house 
under consideration sufficient space for wine or beer may 
generally be found under the staircase by going down three 
or four steps to the bottem of the footings. 
Having disposed of the cellars the ground plan will now 
receive our attention, but we must not get too much 
wedded to a particular arrangement without carefully con- 
sidering the bedroom floor and the roof plan. This latter 
is so all-important—not only from the nature of our climate 
and on account of the capacity of attics for containing 
bedrooms, but also from the effect it produces in external 
appearance—that the roof їп а great measure governs the 
plan itself, and makes it seem to ride comfortably on the 
walls, and unless its spans intersect easily and simply 
one another, thegeneral harmony and homogeneous char- 
acter of the whole block will be spoilt. I have found a 
space of 17 ft. will give useful attics by placing the joists 
underneath the wall plate and by carrying them through 
and spiking them to the feet of the rafters a good tie is 
obtained. Studd up to the rafters with the intersection 
4 ft. from the floor and place the purlins above the ceiling 
joists at the intersection with the rafters and you will have 
a strong, rigid, and economical roof. А 
Trussed purlins are very useful, as forming the sides 
of the attics, and will often be found more convenient 
than principals, especially in wide spans, as the sill piece 
can be used as the bearer for the attic joists, and the 
wall plate be kept to 7 ft. from the first foor. I generally 
use 4) in. by 3 in. rafters placed 16 in. centre to centre 
with 11 in. by 4 in. purlins, and plates 9 in. or rr In. 
wide. This latter, I think, is a wise precaution, especially 
in 11-in hollow walls, as support is thus obtained from the 
inner as well as the outer 44 in. of the brickwork. Board- 
ing the roofs gives an additional strength, and, although 


if you have slept in attics all your life, as I have done, 
you will realise this advantage. If boarding cannot be 
adopted, Willesden paper is a useful substitute, and should 
be |placed on the top of the rafters with an additional 
intermediate lath, the whole torched up solid as the tiles 
are put on, to keep the fine driving snow from getting in 
and to keep out the draught. | 

Asregards roof coverings, I suppose it will be agreed 
that stone slates from Northamptonshire and the Cots- 
wold Hills are without doubt the best, not only from their 
strength and lasting qualities, but also for their appear- 
ance. They require to be carefully laid in the first 
instance, as they are not easily repaired, except by men 
from the district where tbey are obtained; in fact, men 
used to handle the Colleyweston slates cannot lay those 
from the Cotswolds, and vice versa. The Colleyweston 
slates are pointed, and the Cotswolds are not. The cost 
comes out to about 20s. to 30s. a square more than tiles, 
which mounts up ; but they are worth a sacrifice to obtain. 
An example may be seen at Mr. Peto’s house in Harring- 
ton Gardens, and of course everyone is familiar with them 
who knows Oxford. If stone ridges cannot be used, buff- 
coloured tile ridges look the best. Tiles make a roof 
warmer than slates, and where sound old ones can be 
obtained they look all the better for being weathered. 
Most of our modern tiles won't change colour, or, if tbey 


it raises the cost, it makes the attics much warmer, and, .. 
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do, go black all of a piece, which is as bad. ‘The smooth 
surface due to the machine кеш used in their manu- 


facture accounts somewhat for this ; but they are also very 


much thinner than the old ones, causing the roof lines to 


look hard for the roofs. Half-round ridge tiles are prefer- 
able to those with ornamental tops. Fortunately green 
slate are more easily obtainable than formerly, and the 
cost of those from Llandilo, in South Wales, is not so 
very great. I have tried the experiment of laying them 
in narrow courses, the long way of the slates going in the 
same direction as the laths; in this way they come more 
in the proportion of tiles with a pleasing effect. Never 
use a red ridge with green slates; a blue ridge makes a 
much softer finish against the sky. There has been of late 
years a crusade against slates, and the purple-coloured 
Bangors are certainly uncompromising with red bricks, 
but the blue-grey upon whitewashed brickwork (rough cast) 
are not so objectionable. If hips are introduced, make 
the ends steeper by lengthening the ridge 3 or 4 ft., so а$ 
to correct the dropping effect where seen on the diagonal, 
This necessitates altering the gauge of the laths, but is not 
a difficult matter. 

Before leaving the roofs a word might be said about lead, 
but owing to its cost it has to be used very sparingly. In 


a small cheap house parapets and lead gutters are out of 
the question, and one often has to use cement flashings to 
chimneys where tiles are employed. Cement, however, 


will not always adhere to the smooth. pressed tiles unless 
they are chipped. As lead work is expensive one must not 
have too many donners, and it is not easy to design a house 
without donners or gutters; in fact, it is difficult, but it is 
a useful exercise, as these are two of the points where 
snow and wet may most easily get in. Zinc is a poor sub- 
stitute for lead, and its life is very short, especially when 
exposed to the effects of atmosphere containing chemical 


acids, though in the country, and if of strong gauge, it may 


be used with care. 

Running the roofs over the walls of gables always seems 
the most practical and simple way of keeping the wall dry, 
while it saves flashing, but there 1s a peculiar charm about 
coped gables, which mark the verticality of the gable in 
contrast to the horizontal line of the eaves. When a soft 
stone like Bath is used, the coping should be laid on a 
damp course of slates, and run out instead of having 
kneelers, as the water running down is interrupted here, 
soaks through the stone, and appears in the room. When 
this method is adopted, a flat back section about 4 in. thick 
with a good overhang is the best. Hard bricks on edge 
with a tile creasing will keep out the wet; in this case 
kneelers must be arranged, or else the bricks slip off unless 
clip irons are used, in which case they are apt to look as if 
they would tumble off. 

As to the projection of eaves, unless the soffits are 
plastered they look thin if projecting more than 9 in. to the 
back of the spout. Gardeners do not like a large projec- 
tion, as the wall creepers get little or no rain upon them. 
This goes to show that eaves keep the walls dry. When 
arranging the eaves and spouting, look out for opening 
casements; it is trying to find that the windows won’t 
open more than біп. or gin. Half-round eaves-spouts are 
as good as any. There is a good deal of difference of 
opinion as to whether chimneys on inside or on the outside 
walls make the rooms the most warm. Those in favour of 
inside stacks say that all the heat is thus conserved, while 
others maintain that an outside wall is cold unless it has a 
chimney in it. A safe way is to put some inside and some 
out, this being the arrangement that looks the best ; and it 
is advisable, for appearance, to have as few large and high 
chimneys as possible, as the external facing is much 
increased by multiplying the stacks, while they always look 
shorter and smaller in the work than on the drawings. 
Chimneys should be looked upon as miniature towers, not 
stalks. The roof and chimney design, with the general 
grouping, will often make or mar a house. The term 
bungalow bas had a good run for some time, but it is mis- 
leading ; a house with simply a large and spreading roof 
is not of necessity a bungalow, and I doubt if it is an 
economical treatment, while it savours somewhat of 
affectation. e 

There is not much to be learnt from old houses about 
the planning of the bedroom floor, as in these the majority 
of the rooms lead out of one another, and there are no 
original sanitary arrangements. These are points which 
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would be considered serious defects in a modern house. 
One can, however, learn a great deal from them in the 
treatment of their plaster ceilings, to be seen not only in 
the best bedrooms but also in the attics. Chastleton, in 
Oxfordshire, and Daneway, in Gloucestershire, may be 
given as good examples. Iron casements are still expensive, 
and if many are inserted the price runs up, two opening 
casements, and often only one, are quite sufficient; two 
hollows run round the edge of wooden casements will 
keep the wet from driving through in exposed situations. 
[t is not often that one can avoid lath and plaster parti- 
tions, as the number of bedrooms cannot be obtained in a 
two-storey house by simply carrying up the walls. They 
are, however, a great nuisance, as they invariably both 
crack from the shrinkage of the timber, and also more 
especially when carrying any portion of the roof, This has 
been récognised in one estate near Birmingham, where 
the surveyor declines to pass plans where they are shown. 
If open ceilings are adopted for the ground-floor rooms, it is 
very difficult tointroduce rolled iron joiststo carry walls. The 
use of expanded metallathing would, I think, avoid some of 
the cracking, but the intersection of the partition with the 
wall is the point where the greatest difficulty occurs ; 17 ft. 
by 13 ft. is a very workable size for a bedroom, while 10 ft. 
wide is about the minimum for comfort. 

As to internal plumbing, it is hopeless to say anything 
about sanitary fittings, as they are changing every day, 
but a combined iron bath and lavatory, known as the 
Brampton, is a useful arrangement. For water-closets, I 
prefer the lead traps to the basins, as there is legs fear of 
breakage at the joint with the soil pipe. In order to avoid 
flooding from the freezing of pipes, expose and fix them all 
in wooden grounds on the top of the plaster. This keeps 
them clear of the brickwork, while a gas jet or lamp in the 
water-closet will keep the flushing-tank from freezing. 
Round circulating tanks seem to work the best, and are 
the strongest. If these can be placed in a cupboard ой 
the passage instead of in the bathroom, the burner is not 
affected by the steam from the bath, and can be got out 
when the bath is being used, while the passage may be to 
some extent warmed. It is, I presume, unnecessary to 
point out the great disadvantage of ever putting the bath- 
room and w.c. over a living-room, not only because of a 
pe collapse, but also because of the nuisance arising 
rom the noise. Provision should be made for stopping 
the supply with stop-taps, say, near the scullery sink, if 
that is where the main covers in, as then the scullery-tap 
will empty the pipes. А stop valve fixed just behind the 
ball valve will facilitate taking off for repairs. А scouring 
joint to empty the kitchen back boilers in case of repairs 
must not be overlooked. 

(To be continued.) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE IN 
SCOTLAND. 


R. ROSS delivered his fourth lecture on this subject 
on the sth inst, in the hall of the National 
Portrait Gallery. He showed how thickly the country 
was studded with religious houses: the district ex- 
tending from Balmerino and Lindores westwards along 
the Tay, for little more than one day’s march, was 
selected—to Cupar on the one hand, and to Inch: 
affray on the other. Within this compass there 
existed 11 such houses at least, with somewhere about 
nine lesser churches in Perth, Many of the former builde 
ings were of great size and of considerable architectural 
splendour, but of only two, Balmerino and Lindores, coul 
it be said that anything coherent remained. Two others 
were marked by some crumbling walls and a few moulded 
stones, and the remainder had entirely disappeared. Of 
the nine churches, only St. John’s was left. This showed 
in a striking manner how fragmentary the materials were 
out of which the historian of the medizval architecture 0 
Scotland had to piece his subject together. The same 
story had to be told of whatever part of the country the 
might turn to. Along the Moray Firth and along the Fort 
and Clyde the ruins of what were stately churches were to 


‘be found in great numbers. 


The architectural features of several of the abbeys in 
these districts were referred to, and the lecturer said that 
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at many of them doubtless much lay hidden beneath the | in reality a Scottish church in the manner of the 15th 
soil and beneath the rubbish heaps which marked their | century. It was this period, coinciding in a general way 
sites which would be of great value to all students of | with the reign of the Stuart kings, which formed what . 
Scottish history, if only it could be unearthed. It was | might be called the strictly Scottish period, when through 
pointed out that the Abbey of Inchcolm was the best | the interfusion of ideas from the castles the ecclesiastical 
preserved in Scotland, and that it was somewhat | architecture of Scotland assumed a national aspect. This 
different in plan from all the others, inasmuch as three | was found most conspicuously in the collegiate churches, 
sides of the cloisters on the ground floor were entirely | of which there were about 40 in number, erected during 
given up for an ambulatory. In other houses | that period, and also in many parish churches. 
this space was divided into many apartments and The founding of large monasteries had now almost 
devoted to various uses. This ambulatory was vaulted | ceased, and the collegiate churches were taking their place 
and rather dimly lighted, and was most impressive. | and doing the work which they were unable or were 
The abbeys of Culross and Cambuskenneth were next | neglecting to do. They were formed by the grouping 
taken up, the first being peculiar in having a double | together of a certain number of generally remote parish 
church divided by a tower of solid walls rising from the | churches, chaplainries, and hospitals, and were erected in 
ground. The eastern was probably the church of the | townsor central districts. The members of a college, pre- 
“monks and the western one that for the parishioners. Con- | sided over by a provost, seldom exceeded 10 or 12, 
siderable remains of the abbey were in existence, the | resided in manses, and they were responsible for the 
western range of buildings being better preserved thanthe | maintenance of the religious service of their locality. 
same side usually was in Scotland. At Cambuskenreth | These churches were generally of small size as compared 
the detached tower was the principal part left, and it | with the cathedrals and abbeys, and the favourite plan was 
appears to have been erected after the destruction of a | a cross church without aisles, with a low central or western | 
former bell-tower by lightning in the 14th century. It | tower, of which fine examples exist at Dunglass, Crichton, 
was simply a stronghold, and was probably used as such | Seton, Whitekirk, St. Monans, Tullibardine, Biggar, 
after the Reformation. The west doorway of the church, | Corstorphine, Dysart, and other places. The tower of the 
much wasted, and the foundations of the monastery still | last mentioned, which might easily be mistaken for a Peel 
existed. tower, showed how close was the relation between the 
Proceeding to consider some of the later phases of | castellated and ecclesiastical architecture of the country at 
Gothic architecture in Scotland, it was shown that during | that period. 
the ı4th century comparatively few churches were There was not much variety in the designs of Scottish 
erected in Scotland, the masons finding occupation in the | towers. They generally depended for their effect on their 
erection of massive, stubborn castles, and this had a most | massive masonry, and exhibited few architectural details, 
important effect on the ecclesiastical architecture which | the principal exceptions being, perhaps, the central tower 
was to follow. Cut off, as it were, by this circumstance | of Haddington and the western towers at Stirling and 
from following the general trend of Gothic elsewhere, when | Dundee. The latter was by far the most dignified erection 
church-building was resumed, castellated forms of con- | of the kind in Scotland. Apsidal ends became frequent at 
struction and decoration constantly appeared, and many of | this period, but they differed from those of Norman times 
our churches, such as Queensferry and Yester, especially | in never being circular on plan, but always being com- 
in the interior, had as much of a castellated as of an | posed of part of a polygon, and this, doubtless, for the ease 
ecclesiastical appearance. Previous to this interruption | with wbich large traceried windows could be erected in 
Gothic architecture in Scotland followed very much the | them, as was observable at Linlithgow and Stirling. The 
same lines as їп England, but thenceforward there con- | apse of the latter was a most stately and dignified termina. 
tinued to be a style peculiar to Scotland, not always | tion to the cburch, and remarkable for the determined 
strictly Gothic in its construction, but always full of | effort made to vault it with a tunnel vault like a castle, a 
method which would hardly have been attempted in a 


interest and quaint beauty. Yet it is curious to know that 
it was during this period that the most consistent church | rounded building any where but in Scotland. 


of Gothic construction ever built in Scotland was 
erected at Melrose, the abbey of which was described at 
some length. 

In commencing his fifth lecture, Mr. Ross said that 
Dunblane Cathedral was a building on which comparatively 
few alterations had been made by the ravages of war or 
fire, and, being of one age, it possessed a unity of style not 
often found in our large churches. The cathedral was 
very simple in plan, consisting of an aisleless choir and a 
nave, with north and south aisles of eight bays, and a lady 
chapel on the north side of the choir separated by a wall. 
lhis was the oldest part (excepting the tower, which 
belonged to an earlier church), and was probably in use for 
service whilst the cathedral was building. The cathedral 
was remarkable in Scotland for the remains of its wood- 
work, its stalls being almost the most complete remnants 
of ecclesiastical furniture left. A rapid survey was taken 
of the other remains of this kind. 

Proceeding to deal with Rosslyn, the lecturer remarked 
that this church had been entirely misunderstood. Mr. 
Fergusson, in the “ Handbook of Architecture," assured us 
that William Lord St. Clair did not employ his own 
countrymen in erecting this building, and that the whole 
credit was due to Spaniards, and that was now the general 
view of the subject. Some writers did not agree with that, 
ке the late George С. Scott, who, in his “ History of 
English Church Architecture,” asserted that it was a work 
of Scottish architecture. It was shown to be on plan 
identical with the east end of Glasgow Cathedral, and two 
or three other points of resemblance between the two 
buildings were referred to and illustrated. Taking up tbe 
details of Rosslyn with considerable minuteness, it was 
shown that almost every individual detail could be referred 
back to some Scottish church or castle. The excessive 
richness of the building, especially at the east end, with its 
fretted work and pendant carvings, had easily inclined 
most critics to the belief in its Spanish origin, but it was 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. 


INTERESTING LECTURE IN SHEFFIELD, 


MEETING of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
А Surveyors was held on the 13th inst., under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. J. Smith. Messrs. E. Holmes and С. В. 
Flockton were elected auditors. Мг. С. М. Hadfield gave 
a lecture on “ Тһе Architecture of the Fifteenth Century 
and the early Tudor period." . 

The work of the fifteenth century, remarked Mr. Had- 
field, represented the latest and most fully developed phase 
of English structural art. It was distinctly English, and 
solved all the essential requirements of a civilised and 

. cultured state of society. It took its place unquestioned 
at the head of the art of its day, marking out the bounds 
of their work to designer and craftsman alike. The 
gradual and continuous development to be seen in the 
conversion and remodelling of existing work was traced 
in the history of the rebuilding of Gloucester Cathedral, 
and in the celebrated nave of Winchester carried out 
under William of Wykeham, the story of whose career, 
with its important influence on English architecture, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, was described at length, bis 
foundation and erection of Winchester School and New 
College, Oxford, being duly emphasised. ‘‘ King's 
College, Cambridge,” was next described as a '' classic ” 
monument of English art, and one of the world’s mest 
impressive buildings, attention being drawn to the mag- 
nificence of its interior, and the grand use of colour 
displayed in its celebrated original painted windows, 

After reviewing various examples of ecclesiastical work 
in different parts of the country, attention was called to 
the high level of all-round craftsmanship attained during 
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the period, and displayed prominently in connection with 
monumental memorials, tombs, and the like; the high 
decorative value of heraldry demanding careful notice. 
This part of the subject was illustrated by such well- 
known examples as the bronze work in Henry VII.'s 
Chapel, Westminster, and the tomb of the Earl Richard 
Beauchamp at Warwick. The review of the subject 
was completed with a reference to the civil and domestic 
architecture of the period, examples being taken from 
the collegiate work of Oxford and Cambridge, Hampton 
Court Palace, &c. The origin of the type of an English 
public hall or interior, as seen in the old halls of colleges 
or Inns of Court, or apartments such as those at Hampton 
Court, Coventry, &c., was also traced to this period, their 
influence asserting itself in the design of similar subjects 
to-day, despite the prevailing eclecticism. Due apprecia- 
tion was expressed for the value and interest of so unique 
and familiar a building as Haddon Hall, with its wealth 
. of idea and detail. In conclusion, it was urged on those 
who had devoted their life's work to the production of 
buildings to apply the knowledge gained by the studies 
and researches of the last roo years, in the light of the 
principles it embodied, remembering the proud past of 
English architecture, and striving to resume the broken 
continuity with the days when their craft represented the 
progress and commemorated the achievements of the 
English race. | 

On the motion of Mr. Е. М. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. 
J. В. Mitchell Withers, and supported by the president, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hadfield for 
his interesting lecture, which was illustrated by limelight 
| views prepared by himself, and shown by Mr. Atkinson, of 
University College. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE ordinary monthly meeting of this society was held 
on the 12th inst., Mr. W. L. Bernard, president, in 
the chair. Mr. Peter Addie, F.S.I., the city valuer, read 
a paper on “The Removal of Insanitary Areas and the 
Management of Improvement Schemes under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act,” which dealt very fully with 
the various provisions of the Act, and the many difficulties 
encountered in the adoption and carrying into effect of 
these provisions. Mr. Addie’s experience at Birmingham 
and elsewhere goes to show that it is a very difficult 
problem to provide working class dwellings at moderate 
rental without some aid from the rates, especially in city 
areas, and if the workers are housed in the suburbs the 
extra cost of rail or tram communication must be con- 
sidered. 

On the conclusion of the paper, a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. Frank Wills, and seconded by Mr. J. H. 
La Trobe, both gentlemen testifying to the very interest- 
ing nature of the paper, and to the ability and courtesy of 
the city valuer. Councillors Gilmore Barnett, W. W. 
Hughes, and H. F. Cotterell discussed the paper, and 
supported the vote of’ thanks. After Mr. Addie had 
acknowledged the vote of thanks, a further discussion took 
place amongst the members, and the view was generally 
held that the cost of building increased the difficulty of a 
satisfactory solution, more especially as the sound con- 
tract work of the municipality could not be done at the 
same low rate as inferior speculative work. The hon. 
secretary, in his remarks, pleaded for some alleviation of 
the inartistic and depressing appearance of these dwell- 
ings, even at a slight addition to the rates, and the influence 
of cleanliness and order on the morals of the workers by a 
certain amount of supervision was freely admitted. ` 


DOULTON AND CO.’S EXHIBITS FOR THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


URING the past two or three days there have 
been shown at Messrs. Doulton’s & Co.’s Lambeth 
showrooms the exhibits the firm purpose sending to the 
Paris Exhibition, and upon which we have elsewhere in 
our present issue passed some general remarks and 
criticism. 
The exhibits will be housed їп a specially designed 
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“ pavilion,” measuring some 40 ft. by до ft. This will 
stand in a very conspicuous position, with the principal 
entrance at the angle, marked above by a small octagonal 
turret, and immediately over the door, by a figure in relief, 
modelled by Mr. John Broad, and emblematical of the 
art of pottery. The sides of the entrance door are an 
ornamental design in “Carrara” enamelled stone. 
ware, The flank of the pavilion will be treated in bays 
somewhat like shop fronts. The main construction is 
composed of stoneware of a pale green tint and semi- 
glazed surface (** Carrara " enamel). This general tone о: 
green is interrupted only by the bold frieze of 
coloured salt-glazed blocks in the panels over the window 
openings. 

For the interior a general impression of lightness will 
be conveyed by the woodwork of ivory-white, and the 
drapings in quiet tints. Attention will thus be con- 
centrated on the special panels on the upper walls, and on 
the massed colours of the exhibits below. The panels of 
ornament are in faience tiles, but for the principal wall an 
important treatment has been devised. As giving oppor- 
tunity for splendid colour, and at the same time affording 
a peculiarly British subject, three incidents from Malory's 
History of King Arthur have been selected for working 
out in panels of “ Vitreous Fresco." The subjects are 
(on the left hand) “Зи Galahad achieves the Perilous 
Siege," (in centre) *Sir Galahad achieves the Sword," 
and (on right hand) * Sir Galahad achieves the Sancgreal." 
The side panels are each 5 ft. 6 in. long, the centre 
8 ft. 6 in., all being 4 ft. 6 in. high. These panels have 
been painted by Mr. J. H. McLennan, from the designs of 
Mr. А. E. Pearce, who is responsible also for the design 
of the pavilion, and for all its constructional and decora- 
tive details. 

As regards the types of design that may be seen, 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. claim that in this pavilion they 
have carried the possibilities of art-stoneware to a point 
beyond what had hitherto been attained. They have dis- 
covered and used successfully many new colours; they 
have added to their already numerous methods of dealing 
with the plastic material, and, on the other hand, they 
have to some extent relied upon simplicity of form and 
economy of means to produce a new order of effects. This 
may be seen more especially in a group of pieces in which 
the incised (‘‘sgrafito”) line has been discarded, and а 
freely drawn brush line adopted for the design. This has 
given greater freedom and ease of execution although add- 
ing somewhat to the difficulties of firing. The“ sgrafito” 
line, although it sometimes brought about a hardness of 
effect, held the colour well. 

The two large vases designed by Mr. Marshall stand 
four feet high, and were brought to completion in one firing 
only. Only those acquainted with the technique of salt- 
glaze stoneware can fully appreciate what this means. 
Other large and important pieces by Mr. M. V. Marshall, 
Mr. Frank A. Butler, Mr. F. C. Pope, Miss Hannah B. 
Barlow, Miss Florence Barlow, Miss Simmance, and 
others attest the continued vitality of the distinctive 
Lambeth ware. Notice may be drawn to a little group of 
stoneware models by Mr. Marshall. These have been fired 
without colouring, reliance being placed only on the effect 
of contrasting textures in the plain salt-glaze brown. Some 
few pieces of coloured salt-glaze ware of simple form have 
been further decorated in metallic lustres with uncommon 


results. 


In the quite distinct group ог “Lambeth Faience,” tbe 
forms come to the designer already baked, and the 
decorations are painted on the “biscuit” ware, to be 
afterwards covered by the glaze in which the whole piece 
is immersed before the final firing. This “ under-glaze 
method seems to lend itself especially well to floral 
motives in decoration. In the case of a few large pieces, 
the forms have been slightly modified whilst still plastic ш 
preparation for the painted design afterwards placed upon 
them. These are from the designs of Miss Florence Lewis, 
to whose pencil are due also the decorations of other large 
pieces. Miss Gillman, Miss Durtnall, Miss Isabel Lewis, 
Miss Smallfield and Mr. McLennan are responsible for 
other examples. 

A small group of * Marqueterie " ware has been аг 
ranged. By the term— borrowed, of course, from : 
method of inlay applied to woodwork—Messrs. Doulton 
Co. have sought to convey the idea that the pattern 
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seen upon the ware are not merely upon the surface, but 
extend through the thickness of the ware. Coloured clays, 
arranged in various patterns by cutting and compression, 
are used for moulding the forms. The method is of con- 
siderable technical interest, as the difficulties set up by the 
varying shrinkages of the different clays had to be sur- 
mounted. Used, as here, for objects of no great size, and 
of more or less fanciful forms, the process has claims to 
attention. 

Room has been found for only one example of a decora- 
tive material quite recently introduced, from which much 
is hoped. Under the name of “ Stoneware Polychrome ” 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. have sought to carry on a stone- 
ware basis the method of decoration known as majolica 
painting. As carried out by Della Robbia and other 
medizval potters, the process consisted in covering a slab 
or form of terra-cotta with a thin coat of an opaque white 
enamel. Upon this coating the paintings were executed, 
and on being subjected to a second firing the painting and 
the enamel surface were fused into one. Majolica, however, 
does not admit of being fired to such a degree of hard- 
ness as is desirable for exterior decoration in this climate, 
and Messrs. Doulton’s experiments have led to the 
preparation of a hard stoneware body and an enamel 
covering which can be fired at the same stoneware 
heat as the body itself, and in the same kilns. Paintings 
fused at such an intense heat as this are not likely to be 
attacked by the deleterious acids found in city atmo- 
spheres, and the decorative scheme once decided upon 
will remain permanently enshrined. The panel exhibited 
has for its subject the “ Crucifixion.” It measures 4 ft. 
by 24 ft. The blocks on which it is painted are 3 in. 
thick, and are intended to be built into the wall. The 
cartoon is a reduction from the centre one of five panels, 
now being executed for the exterior of a mission church in 
Glasgow. 

Within an annexe of the pavilion at Paris it ís intended 
to erect some examples of the work of Mr. George 
Tinworth. The most prominent will be the large fountain 
in Doulton ware now arranged in the showroom. This 
stands 12 ft. 6 in. high, within a circular basin of r2 ft. 
diameter. The colouring has been kept very simple, 
being mainly a contrast of deep blue and white. Around 
the lower part are six seated angel figures, each with an 
emblem. They represent Truth, Art, Hope, Courage, 
Industry, and Music. Above, in various tiers, are 
modelled kingfishers and storks. Crowning the whole is a 
group of children with water-urns guided and controlled by 
a standing female figure. The predominant colour of a 
rich blue is excellent, but we think the pure white of the 
figures would have been better toned with yellow. 

À large candelabrum (one of a pair) by Mr. Tinworth is 
exhibited, This also isin Doulton ware, and is mainly in 
& brown and white scheme of colour. The modelled 
enrichments have always some reference to “ Night." At 
the base are figures of the sleeping Foolish Virgins ; 
above them is a group of Gideon's warriors blowing their 
trumpets and bearing on their heads the pitchers within 
which they have concealed their lamps (the electric light 
15 now to supply the place of whatever primitive con- 
trivance the Jewish soldiers relied upon). Immediately 
above these is a band of small child figures representing 
an eastern marriage procession by night. Erect, at the 
topmost tier, are figures of the wakeful Wise Virgins. 

A number of fine pieces are shown in the Burslem 
exhibit which we cannot enumerate. 


The Diana Vase approaches nearly five feet in height, : 


and is formed of a special clay and glaze made by Messrs. 
Doulton to enable it to resist the many burnings to be 
undergone in its production and decoration. Modelled by 
Charles J. Noke in the style of the most exuberantly 
effective period of the Renaissance, it has on each side a 
large panel painted in the characteristic manner of the 
English School, by George White and F. J. Hancock, 
representing Eurydice and Orpheus, and again Orpheus 
enchanting the wild deniz:ns of the rock and forest. It 
is richly embellished in various metals upon an embossed 
lvory-like surface by Н. Skinner, and is in every way а 
magnificent example and a veritable tour de force of the 
potter's art. 

The sanitary ware and fittings constitute almost an 
exhibition in themselves, and form one of the most 
interesting collective exhibits we have seen for a long time. 
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The baths make a very fine show. One of the principal 
features in this section is the replica of the handsome bath 
fitted up on her Majesty’s new yacht “ Victoria and Albert," 
with sprays, douche, and every other possible arrangement 
for luxurious bathing. Then we should note the improved 
hooded baths; the vitreous enamelled baths, the special 
feature of which is that the enamel will not discolour or 
chip or crack; the hospital bath on wheels, specially 
designed for University College Hospital, to the order of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and in which the overhang- 
ing roll and special brake arrangement which prevents it 
being moved when in use are notable points of excellence ; 
and also the special bath fittings for hospital and 
asylum use which are completely under the control 
of the attendant. We might also mention the new 
pattern of bath in which a wide roll partly over- 
hangs the inside of the bath, and so prevents any 
splashing over on to the floor. It is a new departure, 
and is made in one casting with the rest of the bath. A 
small compact sitz bath is also noticeable. 

Lavatories make a fine display, and here again we note 
a special lavatory for hospital use, in whicb the hot and 
cold water and waste are manipulated by a pedal arrange- 
ment, so that the hands need not be used. Of the general 
lavatories there are many attractive examples. Lavatories 
for school use, with a special form of plug to the waste, 
which cannot be removed, and is easily manipulated, are 
also shown. Then the syphonic lavatories are worth 
mentioning, whilst the ad.nirable lavatory which folds 
back in the smallest possible compass against the wall, 
and adopted by Sir Douglas Fox, for use on the Central 
Argentine Railway, is quite unique in its adaptability for 
use in confined spaces. 

Amongst the closets is a bracket closet, the whole of 
which is kept clear of the floor. The pattern is the 
“ Simplicitas " shape, but with a large water area, and it 
is made in very strong fire-clay. The seat is self-lifting, 
and the cistern is made in glazed ware. Amongst the 
closets there is a speciality in the shape of a new valve 
closet. The basin and special trap are made in one piece 
of ware. It has a special overflow trap with screw tap for 
cleansing, and the arrangement for working the regulating 


` and discharge valves is different to the ordinary style. 


Instead of a handle to pull up a small knob is pressed. 
The closets shown are chiefly of the wash-down type with 
large area and special syphonic closets, one of which works 
with valve beneath the seat. In addition there are closets 
for children. The display of sinks shows an almost indefi- 
nite variety of forms and adaptability. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF CONWAY 
CASTLE. 


OME interesting particulars respecting the present 

structural state of these ancient and picturesque 

ruins are given by a correspondent of tbe Manchester 
Guardian. He writes :— 

“ The Mayor of Conway's statement that the arch which 
fell a week ago in the old castle, over which he has juris- 
diction as the Queen's Constable, was not a portion of the 
masonry which has endured for so many centuries, but 
was a “ restored " arch, has given considerable satisfaction 
to lovers of the interesting ruin who reside in the town 
and its vicinity. I have just visited the castle, have seen 
the débris, and have noted the position it occupied. The 
mayor's statement is supported by the appearance of the 
stones and the mortar which had been used in their 
binding. Some of the stones seem to be modern, and not 
weather-worn. They were probably put in to fill up gaps 
when the arch was rebuilt. The mortar is composed for 
the most part of a powdery lime that whitens the fingers 
like chalk. I picked up occasional lumps of it, and found 
that it could be easily crushed, whilst the original mortar 
with which the fabric was constructed is almost vitreous 
in its hardaess, and is clear white and semi-translucent, 
like oyster shell. 

' Information was not readily obtainable as to when the 
restoration of the arch took place. The arch was one of 
two remaining in the great banqueting hall. This fine 
apartment stands on the south side of the main courtyard, 
whence it is entered by a single doorway. It is some forty 
yards long by ten wide, and, when the roof existed, was 
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lighted through nine windows, four overlooking the Conway 
valley and the Gyffin valley, four opening into the court- 
yard, and the ninth, at the east end, being a fine Gothic 
window, the remains of the enfoliation of which may still 
be seen. The smaller window embrasures are provided 
with stone seats of an elongated horseshoe form. The 
appearance of these at once gives a human interest to the 
places and sets the imagination to work peopling the great 
hall and weaving touching little histories of the lives of 
the historic dead. Eight four-centred arches supported 
the roof of the hall, the existing one being that next but 
one to the east window, and that which has just collapsed 
being next but one to the other extremity of the apart- 
ment. Decay of the fabric set in when the lead was 
stripped from the timbering in 1665, and that the walls 
and the remaining arch have existed exposed to the 
weather for nearly two and a half centuries is a good proof 
of the durability of the masonry. The remaining arch has 
been pointed and repaired recently, and cemented at the 
top to exclude the water. 

“Formerly the walls and arches were thickly covered 
with ivy, which was removed in the time of the mayoralty 
of Mr. С. J. Wallace. Its roots had penetrated through 
the interstices between the stones. Every rootlet formed 
a conduit for the rain, and so assisted Father Time in the 
work of disintegration. Plenty of ivy roots, we can now 
see, remained in the masonry of the fallen arch, and 
although they were, of course, dead, they still afforded a 
means for the rain to enter. Possibly this accounts to 
some extent for the extremely friable nature of the mortar. 
The upper part of the arch was not coated with cement, 
as is the other one, and it is probable that the persistent 
wet weather this winter, with the frost of a few weeks 
back, completed the mischief begun by the ivy-roots. 
However, there is no reason why the arch should not be 
again “ restored,” if it is really necessary, and this time 
done in a substantial and lasting manner. The Corporation 
are at work putting some props of red sandstone to support 
a dangerous part of the King's Tower, and one could well 
believe that the revenue from the castle is great enough to 
cover the cost of any such repairs." 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ILBARCHAN PARISH CHURCH has been venti- 
lated by means of Mackay’s patent direct acting 

invisible roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland 
& Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, 
Glasgow, the sole makers. 
A LARGE Clock with Cambridge chimes has just been 
erected in the parish church at King’s Langley, Herts. It 
has been made generally to the designs of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, who made the clock at St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 
Тнк new post office at Armagh (Mr. К. Cochrane, archi- 
tect, H.M. Office of Public Works, Dublin) is being 
ventilated by means of the new ‘ Natural Exhaust” 
ventilator, supplied by the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, 41, Port Dundas Road, 
Glasgow, who are the patentees and sole makers. 
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JOTTINGS. 


electric lighting plant and mains at an estimated cost 


Та Torquay Town Council are going to extend their 
of some £15,000. 


Ar Sotheby’s auction rooms, Оп the gth inst., tbe first 
edition of Dean Swift's ‘‘ Gulliver,” in the original old 
mottled calf, 1726, fetched £88. 


Tue conduit system of electric traction has failed on the 
Madras Tramways, and the overhead system has been 
substituted over the whole of the lines. 


Tue famous Rosherville Gardens were put up for auction 


. At the last monthly meeting of the Metro 


at Gravesend on the 8th inst., but the bidding did not 
reach the reserve, and the property was bought in. 


Тнк General Purposes Committee of the Southport Town 


Council have unanimously recommended the appointment 
as town clerk, with a commencing salary of £600, of Mr. 


J. Ernest Jarratt, deputy town clerk of Loughborough. 


Tue Bracebridge Heath Asylum, Lincolnshire, is to be 


enlarged so as to accommodate 1,000 patients, instead of 


680 as at present. The scheme is estimated to cost from 


£55,000 to £60,000, and the architect is Mr. A. E. Gough, 
of London. | 


ENGINEERS and workmen engaged in building the railway 


up the Jungfrau suffer from a curious malady, accom- 
panied by severe toothache and swelling of the cheeks. 
The disease, which always attacks newcomers, and only 
lasts a few days, is attributed to the altitude at which the 
men were working—namely, about 7,000 ft. 


AFTER many delays, owing chiefly to labour disputes, the 


Hull City Fine Art Gallery is completed. The gallery 
forms a sort of top flat to the Museum of the Royal 


Institution in Albion Street, and comprises a principal 


Seri, 75 ft. by 25 ft., and two lesser ones, each 33 ft. by 
19 it. 
tary's room, cloak-rooms, and the ticket offices, as well as 
an outside emergency stair and a lift for dealing with heavy 
pictures. 


There are also the usual accessories of the secre- 


THE proposed new promenade pier and pavilion at 


Bridlington will, it is hoped, be begun this year. The 


plans prepared by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of 


Manchester, have been passed by the Urban District 
Council, and a Board of Trade order is being applied for 
during the present Parliamentary session. The pier will 
be about 240 yards in length, and approached from the 
Lower Parade. The concert pavilion is to accommodate 
1,500 persons. 


Tue Highways Committee of the London County Council 


report that in regard to the tramways owned and worked 
by the Council south of the Thames the estimated surplus 
of receipts over expenditure for the year 1900-1901 15 
£40,000, and this with sums derived from other sources, 
including a saving in the estimated cost of repairs during 
the past year, will leave a total sum of £53,000 available 
for the relief of rates or for such other purposes as the 
Council may decide. 


Tug Grimsby Town Council have decided to call the 
attention of the Great Central Railway Company to the 
serious inconvenience caused to that port by the want of 
adequate dock accommodation and to urge the company 
to provide an additional dock. It is stated that a new 
deep-water dock which vessels could enter at any stage 
of the tide is required some distance to the west of the 
present docks, and that an adequate scheme would cost 
from £4,000,000 to £ 5,000,000. 


litan Public 
Gardens Association it was reported that the purchase of 
the Dollis Hill Estate as a public park had been completed 
by the Willesden District Council, and that another 
scheme, in which the association had been interested some 
years ago, had been revived with a good prospect o 
success, viz., the acquisition for public recreation of some 
170 acres forming the Alexandra Park, together with tbe 
palace situated therein. It wasstated that the association 
was engaged in laying out St. Mary's Churchyard, Plaistow, 
and Christ Church Churchyard, Blackfriars, as public 
gardens. 
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WILLESDEN PAPER. 


OR ALL CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILL -PLY. 
The best Underlining on ESDEN KR by leading Architects. 
BE NEXT ISSU 


Willesden Paper à Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, Londo, 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects, 


UILDING SURVEYING.—Examinations for Certificates of competency 
to act as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held at the Institute 
on the 19TH and 20TH APRIL. 
Applications will be received until the 5th April by the undersigned, 
from whom forms of applications, etc , may be obtained. 
W. J. LOCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. Secretary. 
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PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 


E see it is stated that the question of professional 
_ advertising has again been before the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and that they have 
passed tworesolutionstotheeffect that (a)itis not derogatory 
to the profession for an architect to sign his buildings in 
an unostentatious manner, similar to that adopted by 
painters and sculptors ; and that (0) it is undesirable for 
architects to place their names on boards or hoardings in 
front of buildings during the course of construction for 
the purposes of self-advertisement. These resolutions, if 
we mistake not, are by no means unfamiliar to the mem- 
bers of the Institute, though their being resuscitated, and 
the attention of members being particularly drawn to them, 
would indicate some fresh reasons for the action thus taken 
by the Council. | 
Now we confess we do not see that a great deal of im- 
portance is attachable to the resolutions. Candidly we 
think it is drawing rather a fine distinction, to say 
that it is not derogatory for an architect to put his 
name to a building after it is finished, but that it is 
so if he does it while the building is being constructed. 
It may perhaps seem а little outré to stick one's name up 
on a big black board on the front of a building, but really, 
so far as we are concerned, we have found it rather 
interesting than otherwise to be able to thus identify the 
authorship of a new building. For instance, the other day 
we noted in one of our journeyings the erection of a new 
kursaal in a certain seaside town. The building was not 
advanced enough for us to see what there might be of 
architectural quality in it, but over the contractor's office 
was a large board, which not only gave the contractors’ 
names but also those of the architects (both Fellows ofthe 
Institute) associated in the work, and we were pleased to 
find that one of the names was that of an architect whose 
work in the past is anabsolute guarantee of some genuine 
architectural quality being forthcoming in this new seaside 
kursaal. Апа we know this architect's reputation is far too 
good, and his practice far too extensive, for there to be any 
real need for self-advertisement. Allthe same we were 
interested to learn the fact in this way. So also in regard 
to the street architecture of London. The more promi- 
nent of the very many new additions daily being made to 
the buildings in our metropolitan thoroughfares become ever 
so much more interesting to us if we know the authorship. 
Ás a matter of fact we do not think that the mere 
naming of the architect, or architects, on a board in front 
ot a building in course of erection is particularly deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the profession. It is, at least, an 
honest, open piece of business. Moreover the value of it 
as an advertising medium is of very doubtful quantity, 
seeing that the public take so little real interest in archi- 
tecture or architects, and that an architect's name does 
not recur with sufficient frequency on name-boards, such 
as referred to in the R.I.B.A. Council's resolution, to 
impress it upon the attention and minds of passers-by. To 
sign one's building in some purposely obscure or unosten- 
tatious manner does not by any means appear to us to be 
of much use either to the architect or the public, though 
there is no reason why it should not be done. But even if 
every building were prominently labelled with the name of 
its author, there would be little real good in it so far as the 
self-advertising of the architect were concerned, since the 
public would be unable to properly appreciate and distin- 
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guish between what was good and what was bad, and the 
names themselves would furnish no guide to the average 
* man in the street." 

Professional advertising of the most harmful typeisthat 
which is done by pushful men under the guise of business. 
Here a little uud there a little, always keeping them- 
selves in evidence, they resort to all sorts of petty 
schemes to push themselves and their business. Most 
of us know something of the pushful tactics of the man 
who is ever on the qui vive to increase his practice and 
improve his business. If the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
could effectually deal with unfair competition of this kind it 
would be more useful than advising architects not to adver- 


| tise themselves on the hoardings of unfinished buildings. Of 


course, we know well enough how almost impossible it is 
to cope with evils which do not come to the surface. This 
question of unfair competition, which includes self- 
advertisement ín its most noxious and hurtful forms, 
can only be dealt with by the establishment of a really 
healthy and strong esprit de corps, which shall regard the 
honour of the profession at large as of paramount im- - 
portance, even when in conflict with the business advance- 
ment of the individual. 


US 


SOMETHING OF A MYSTERY AT EXETER. 


tion to the proposed restoration of the quaint front 
ofthe ancient Guildhall of the city of Exeter. This fine 
specimen of sturdy old English architecture dates from 
1466, the year when it was last rebuilt, the present front 
being built in 1593, in substitution, it is supposed, for a 
chapel which originally stood in front of the Guildhall. 
The reason for the proposed restoration is that the stone- 
work is seriously perished in places by the centuries of ex- 
posuretothe weather. But, though we cannot personally 
offer an opinion asto theprecise condition of the front, we are 
assured on most competent expert authority that it is suffi- 
ciently sound to stand for another twoor three hundred years 
with but very little repair. Be that as it may, it is rather with 
the way in which the corporation have set about the 
business of repair that we have to find fault than with the 
fact of their decision to undertake the work. 

In the first place they handed over the responsibilty to 
the city engineer, whose reputation chiefly lies in his inti- 
mate knowledge of the septic system of sewage disposal. 
With very commendable good sense this gentleman, we 
understand, has declined the responsibility, and now it has 
been entrusted to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. What the society is going to do nobody seems 
to have any precise idea, not even members of the corpora- 
tion themselves. And apparently the “ very young man 
from London,” whom a correspondent informs us. has 
been sent down by the society, does not intend to let either 
them or the public know any more than they know at 
present. For the whole of the tront, we are told, “has 
been completely boxed in by floor-boards nailed up 
closely to each other perpendicularly, the whole looking 
like a huge packing case." This, of course, will 
prevent any outsider having the remotest idea 
of what may be taking place within, so that those 
who have more than a life interest in this brave old 
example of Elizabethan work can know nothing as to what 
is being done to the structure till it is done, and the 
mischief—if mischief -it be—is past remedy. The 


O, бол little time ago (October 6th last) we drew atten“ 


corporation owe it to the citizens, and also in a measure 


to all lovers of old municipal architecture, to make public 
a definite and clear statement as tc what is, and what is 
not, to be done to this unique piece of ancient architecture. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is a 
very estimable body in its way, but this secret undertaking 
of an important piece of repairing work is not commend- 
able, even when left in their presumably conservative 
supervision and care. Let us know what they really are 
going to do. Have they submitted any scheme or drawings 
to the corporation? If so will the result be made public ? 
Have the details it is proposed to tamper with been 
photographed? For the sake of all concerned, and 
especially for the sake of the building itself, let there be no 
further secrecy in the matter. 

It would have been very much better, we think, if 
the corporation had called .in the cathedral architect 
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(Mr. Е. Н. Harbottle), or, if they must go outside local 
men, then some architect of reputation such as Mr. j: T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., the present supervising architect 
of Westminster Abbey, or Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., or 
others who might readily be named. This would have 
been a much more direct and straightforward way of 
dealing with the whole question, and it would bave fixed 
the responsibility. At present no one seems to know who 
13 acting as the architectural representative of the 
S.P.A.B. in the matter, but the contributor to the gossip 
column of a local newspaper comforts an anxious inquirer 
with the following sage reflections respecting the 
experts acting on behalf of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Buildings :—** These experts are architects 
who would live, as I suppose, in or near London. They 
will, as I expect, pay just a few visits to the city to see that 
all the characteristics of the old work will be preserved in 
the new ; to see that nothing is left out and nothing is put 
in that shall alter the exterior appearance of the building. 
The weather has played the deuce with the ancient front, 
and unless something is done it will lose semblance to its 
presentment at the time of its erection. I do not think 
there is a likelihood of any vandalistic treatment of the old 
building, and hope that when the present wooden cage has 
been removed there will be nothing more than renewal 
visible,” 

With which shadowy prospect of a satisfactory ending 
to a very unsatisfactory beginning the Citizens of 
Exeter, and those outsiders who are interested in Exeter's 
architectural treasures, will presumably have to be content. 
Unless, indeed, the corporation, or the society whose aid 
they have invoked, will be good enough, or bold enough, 
to declare their intentions. lr is not too late even now. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tr legal inoperativeness of the Schedule of Architects’ 


Charges issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was again demonstrated in the Law Courts on 
Wednesday in an action brought by an architect practising 
at Stockton to recover £169 16s. tor professional services 
rendered. The case was tried before Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
апа was one of those numerous instances in which the work 
ends withtheobtaining of a tender. The defendant purposed 
building a villa, and tbe plaintiff prepared plans, «leva- 
tions, &c. in accordance with his instructions. Then a 
tender was obtained, and this amounted to £ 5,660, which 
defendant considered to be too high, and as a consequence 
the building was not proceeded with. The plaintiff then 
sent in his account, wherein he charged 23 per cent. for 
the design and drawings, &c., and 4 per cent. in respect of 
obtaining the tender, or 3 per cent. in all, according to the 
R.I.B.A. Schedule. The defendant pleaded that plaintiff 
had verbally agreed that if the defendant decided not to 
build, he would charge only for the time occupied in 
preparing the plans and obtaining the tender ; and further 
that the sum claimed was excessive and unreasonable. 
He also, before the action, tendered to the plaintiff £75, 
which sum he paid into Court. Evidence was tendered 
in support of the plaintiff's claim, one of the witnesses being 
a vice-president (so the Times report states) of the Institute 
of British Architects. But as a set-off to the support of 
plaintiff's case by a vice-president of the R.I.B.A., two 
architects were called on behalf of defendant who gave 
evidence to the effect that the seale of charges issued by 
the Institute was not universally adopted in the profession, 
and that for the work done by the plaintiff Z75 was a 


reasonable sum to pay. — 


Tue judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Kennedy was, in 
our opinion, eminently fair and satisfactory. For whilst 
allowing that the Institute Schedule of Charges was not 
binding inlaw because of its not being a custom of so 
universal an application as to be an implied term of every 
contract, yet he deemed it only right to take into considera- 
tion the practice adopted by the large proportion of the 
profession, as shown by the rules drawn up by the Council 
of the Institute for the guidance of the members of the 
profession. One of the witnesses for the defendant, he 
remarked, had himself admitted that rule 5 ought to apply to 
such a case as this but for the fact that the plans were, the 
witness said, defective. There had never been any 
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suggestion before that the plans were incomplete, and his 
Lordship was of opinion that there was no ground for that 
suggestion. His Lordship thought that the plaintiff was 
entitled to 24 per cent. on the “ estimated cost” of the 
building. The word “estimated ” gave rise to a little 
difficulty, but, as the plaintiff himself had admitted that the 
amount of the tender, £ 5,660, was rather high, the learned 
judge thought that if he gave the plaintiff 23 per cent. on the 
£5,000, that would be a reasonable remuneration. His 
Lordship also deducted the 4 per cent. claimed for obtain- 
ing a tender, because the plaintiff himself had not charged 
that in the first instance, and, further, it was doubtful 
whether the plaintiff had obtained a tender within the 
meaning of the rule. And in the end Mr. Justice Kennedy 
gave judgment for the plaintiff for £125 with costs. 

Or course it is understood that the R.I.B.A. Schedule of 
Charges is not universally accepted by the profession as a 
basis of architects’ remuneration. It seems a pity to us 
that there is no general consensus of opinion and united 
action in regard to this question, so that there could be 
some definite ground for a judge to go upon in deciding a 
case of this kind when it comes before him. For as things 
are the judge can decline to take any notice of the Institute 
Schedule, and if he does that, it is hard to imagine how he 
is to rightly determine a satisfactory basis of charge. He 
may, like the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, treat the 
usual 5 per cert. commission as practically being a dis- 
honest means for extorting money from unsuspecting 


' clients, or he may take a truer and healthier view of the 


question, and admit the validity of the Institute Schedule 
as a reasonable basis for argument, even if he may not 
accept it as binding in law. For this uncertainty of legal 
decision in disputes respecting professional remuneration 
architects have only themselves to blame. 

FOURTEEN competitive designs were sent in for the pro- 
posed new children's homes in connection with the Luton : 
Workbouse. Ultimately the premium was awarded to 
Mr. James Withers, architect, West Bromwich. 


Tue following Ruskin letter, written in March, 1887, to 
one who was then a Student, and is now an architect in 
practice in London, will, no doubt, interest our readers :— 


“ My Dear Bov,— There is only one book on architec- 
ture of any value—and that contains everything, rightly, 
Mons. Viollet le Duc’s Dictionary. Every architect must 
learn French, for all the best architecture is in France, 
and the French workmen are in the highest ‚degree 
skilful. For the rest you must trust your own feeling and 
observation only. My books are historical or sentimental, 
and very well in tbeir way. But you must learn from the 
things themselves. 

“ Ever faithfully, yours, 
“ J, RUSKIN. 
^ Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire. 
* 2nd March, *87.” 
“ But you must learn from the things themselves.’ That is where 
the feeling—the artistic feeling—and power of observation 
come in, and without which no amount of mere book 
learning can make an architect, 


Mr. E. A. Оор, President of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Association (of the firm of Messrs. Grayon & Ould, 
Liverpool), has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects under the proviso to by-law 9. 


Тнв Architects’ Benevolent Society held their annual 
meeting last week, when it was announced that the sub- 
scriptions for the past year had amounted to £469 35. 
The deaths of two distinguished members of the society, 
the Duke of Westminster and Sir Arthur Blomfield, since 
the last annual meeting were referred to in the report, 
which also stated that the sum of £145 had been paid to 
the society's six pensioners, and £552 4°. distributed 
amongst 40 applicants for relief. The council for the year 
of office 1900-01 was elected as follows:—President, the 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. E. B. 
I'Anson, Mr. Е: Н. Martineau, Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. 
T. M. Rickman, Mr. R. A. Briggs, Mr. Arthur Cates, 
Mr. E. А. Gruning, Mr. С. T. Hine, Mr. Zeph King, Mr. 
H. C. Boyes, Mr. G. Inskipp, and Mr. J. T. Wimperis. 
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PROFESSOR BALDWIN Brown, of Edinburgh University, 
lectured before the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
last week upon “Тһе Sculpture of the French Gothic 
Cathedrals.” At the outset, Professor Baldwin Brown re- 
ferred to the superiority of the French western facades 
and frontal entrances over those of England or Italy. In 
Germany the western facade was usually occupied by the 
apse, and the doorways were accorded less prominent 
positions. In the French examples the doorways usually 
possessed deep ingoes ornamented with figures in pro- 
fusion, and had an ae aspect. In English medieval 
work little sculptured work was expended on the facades 
of the cathedrals, but was to be found only in tombs and 
monuments. Professor Baldwin Brown, with the help of 
limelight views, gave a sketch of the origin and develop- 
ment of the columned and figured frontal. Some views of 
semi-classical examples in the South of France were 
exhibited. 

A PAPER on “Тһе Sculptured Stones of Govan Church- 
yard” was read by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers on the 
15th inst. before the members of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society. The paper was illustrated by. photographs, 
lantern views, and sketches. 

“Тнк Principles and Practice of Modern House Construc- 
tion " is the title of two volumes edited by Mr. С. Lister 
Sutcliffe, and published by the Gresham Publishing Com- 
pany, of Glasgow, and 25, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. The 
idea of Mr. Sutcliffe to break up the work into sections, 
each section to be written by a man of practical experience, 
and specially qualified to deal with the particular subject 
entrusted to him, is an excellent one. There may be some 
little difference of opinion as to whether in every case the 
best man has been chosen for the work, but there can be 
none as to the general excellence and practical ability of 
the results embodied in these two volumes. It is useful 
even to the general practitioner to have at hand the ex- 
position of primary principles and a fund of detailed in- 
formation relative to materials and methods in regard to 
building construction. Of course the opinions expressed 
are the opinions of the individual writers, who are, or have 
been, themselves practically engaged in that branch of 
building construction of which they treat. So that the 
volumes may be taken as not only a kind of detailed 
specification, but also as a statement of actual personal 
practice, which is always of considerable value from a 
suggestive point of view, if nothing more definite. Amongst 
the contributors’ names we note those of Professor Robeit 
Kerr, F.R.1.B.A.; G. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A.; Henry 
Law, M.Inst. C. E. ; Keith D. Young, F.R.1.B.A.; William 
Spinks, A.M.LC.E.; Н. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. ; 


William Henman, F.R.I.B.A; F.W. Lockwood, F.I.S.E.; 
and A. Winter Blyth, M.R.C.S.,barrister-at-law. The two 
volumes are well and fully illustrated, and there is also 
a good index. The volumes are excellently produced, 
and should prove a useful addition to the library of the 
architect and sanitarian. 


Tue death was announced last Saturday of Sir F. W. 
Burton, F.S.A., R.H.A., LL.D., late Director of the 
National Gallery. Sir Frederick, who died on Friday 
last, was born in 1816, and received his early art in- 
struction at the hands of the brothers Borcas in Dublin. 
А singular feature of his work was that he drew then, as 
always, with his left hand. At 21 years of age he became 
an Associate of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and two 

years later a full member, when his picture of ** The Blind 
Girl at the Holy Well" brought him popularity and fame, 
and was pee by the Irish Art Union. Another work 
of his which enjoyed much popularity as an engraving 
was “ The Aran Fisherman's Drowned Child,” also pub- 
lished by the Irish Art Union. Sir Frederick first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1842. In 1851 he 
visited the Continent, where he spent some years in 
travelling, and brought back with him a large number of 
sketches which he exhibited in the gallery of the old 
Water Colour Society, of which body he ultimately became 
a full member, but resigned in 1870. In 1874 Sir Frederick 
Burton became Director of the National Gallery in 
succession to Sir William Boxall, from which post he 
retired in 1894. 
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Or the results of this appointment the Times aay ‚Г 
was а ‘leapin the dark,’ but the result was fortunate. 
The new director was destined to a twenty years’ tenure 
of his post, and he left upon the gallery a ae impress | 
far greater than that left by any of bis predecessors or than 
any that is likely to be left by his successors. It must be 
remembered that in his day the director had the full and 
sole power of purchasing up to the amount of the annual 
grant. The Treasury minute which at present governs 
the situation makes the consent of a certain number of 
the trustees essential to every purchase, the result being 
that the power of the director is gone, and the conditions 
is one of an equilibrium of forces, half the trustees opposing . 
(as a matter of course) the wishes and views of the other 
half, and nothing being done, except in rare or unimportant - 
instances. Burton made a certain number of mistakes, 
but he added some 450 foreign pictures to the gallery, and 
about roo pictures of the English school. Of course a 
certain proportion of these came by gift or bequest, but 
y far the larger number were purchased out of the grant 
which, in the normal times which preceded the Blenheim 
purchases, was £10,000 a year." 


Or Sir Frederick Burton's mistakes our contemporary 
remarks :—'* We are very grateful to him for what he did, 
but it is hard to forgive such slips as the missing of Lord 
Lothian's Dürer (now in Berlin) and the failure to make 
such prospective atrangements as would have secured the 
Ashburnham Rembrandt on the death of the old Countess. . 
Again, Burton was not a good valuer. His estimate of 
the Blenheim pictures was greatly over the mark ; properly, 
managed, the £87,000 baid for two might well have bought 
eight or ten, for there were no millionaires in the field for any 
except the three best of the pictures by Rubens. It is not 
surprising that the Treasury took fright, and that the use- 
fulness of the gallery was crippled for some time. Perhaps, 
however, it is ungracious to dwell upon the less efficient ` 
side of a director who, on the whole, did great services to 
his country. Of his industry no better proof is required 
than the existing catalogue of the National Gallery 
(Foreign sae | of, which he was the author, and which 
is a monument of labour, research and thought.” 

SoME frescoes have just been discovered at Bosco Reale, 
near Naples, where for some time past excavations have 
been slowly going on in the grounds of a villa called 
Voua, belonging to the De Prisco family. According to 
the Rome correspondent of the Morning Post a huge 
peristyle and four large chambers have been discovered, 
on the walls of which are some twenty frescoes of large 
dimensions, rich colouring, and of a design hitherto un- 
equalled in any brought to light in the Pompeii district. 
Most of the figures are full-sized and more carefully 
executed than any hitherto known. Опе is probably a 
portrait of Epicurus, another represents two young female 
figures reclining on large cushions at a banquet. A third 
fresco represents a woman, richly clad, playing a lyre, 
while a fourth is an exquisitely designed representation 
of a gladiator seated by the side of a female figure. Rich 
mural decorations, fresh in colour and perfect in drawing, 
cover the parts of the walls not occupied by the main 
frescoes. It is feared that exposure to the air and the 
light will cause these magnificent paintings to fade as 
quickly as those at Pompeii and in the Naples 
Museum. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, a paper was read giving an account of the 
results of excavations which have been proceeding during 
the last five years of the Roman station at Camelon, near 
Falkirk. The excavations were undertaken by Mr. Alex- 
ander Mackie, under the advice of Mr. Thomas Ross, 
architect, and the co-operation of Mr. MacLuckie, a fellow 
of the society, and of Mr. Mungo Buchanan, surveyor, 
Falkirk, who devoted his leisure to planning the details 
from week to week. These details were more obscure and 
difficult to trace out than any of the previously-excavated 
Roman sites, the position of the site in front of the 
Antonine Valum, on a flat which sinks abruptly towards 
the course of the Carron on the northern part of the eastern 
side, sloping more gradually on the other sides. The dis. 
position of the buildings was described, and the fortifica- 
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tions by which they were partially protected. The whole 
plan was one of considerable extent and variety of feature, 
the details of which could only be made out by careful and 
prolonged investigation. The collections of pottery an 
other remains were also described. 


Monsicnor CnosTARosA, secretary to the Commissione 
di Archeologia Sacra, has issued from Rome an appeal to 
archzologists and to all those who are interested in 
Christian antiquities to subscribe towards the further 
exploration of the catacombs. These monuments, which 
are of the greatest historic importance to Christianity, and 
so vast in extent that they form an underground city, were 
places of pilgrimage for Romans and strangers till the 
ninth century. But from the ninth century until the 
nineteenth the catacombs were neglected, the entrances 
were blocked, and in time hardly a site was remembered. 
The chief catacombs on the Appia, Nomentana, Salaria, 
and Ardeatina are now open, but are not completely 
explored. The Commission of Sacred Archaeology have 
carried on the excavations with excellent results ; but the 
means at the disposal of the commission are inadequate to 
the great task still to be performed. “ Notable discoveries 
of the greatest importance to history still await us," says 
Monsignor Crostarosa. “Тһе commission hopes that it 
may be enabled to carry out some of these in the course 
of the current year; and appeals to the generous of all 
nations to assist in work—arduous and costly as it is— 
the results of which cannot but prove in the future, as 
they have proved in the past, of the first value to the 
Christian historian and the archzologist.” 

An oblong panel of old French tapestry, 93 ft. by 15 ft., 
representing lady and gentleman dancing, was sold at 
Christie's last week for 180 guineas. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, the President of the Local Government 
Board, replying to a deputation from the London Count 
Council which waited upon him on the 14th inst., with 
reference to the Bills promoted by the Council in Parlia- 
ment for the purchase of the water companies' undertakings, 
and the obtaining of a fresh source of supply in Wales, 
remarked that: “ He was unable to reconcile the County 
Council Bills with some of the recommendations of Lord 
Llandaff's Commission." No one could be surprised to 
hear this, seeing that they are absolutely irreconcilable, for 
while the Commission profess to find an abundant supply 
in the Thames Valley for years to come, the County 
Council and their experts are of a most decidedly opposite 
opinion. ОЁ course Mr. Cbaplin said nothing of the 
slightest consequence to the deputation, who had to retire 
with the somewhat vague assurance that ''he would 
further consider Mr. Dickinson's able statement on the 
subject," before making any more definite pronounce- 
ment upon it himself. 


So hard is the water at the City of London pauper 
schools at Hanwell that the managers have been com- 
pelled to undertake the storage of rain-water, and for this 
purpose a reservoir is to be constructed at a cost of some 
£2,300. When this is in working order, it is anticipated 
that the yearly saving in coal, soap, and soda, to say 
nothing SL cleaning incrustrated boilers, will in ten years 
have wiped out the expenditure on the reservoir, which 
will then, at no cost, be saving the ratepayers something 
like £400 per annum. 


An interesting statistical article in the Labour Gazette for 
March states that the number of workpeople reported as 
killed during 1899 by industrial accidents was 4,416, or 
418 more than in 1898, 336 more than in 1897, and 265 
more than in 1896. Of the 4,416 deaths in 1899, 4,145 
occurred in connexion with industries employing (accord- 
ing to the latest returns) 5,447,140 workpeople. The total 
number of persons reported as injured during 1899 was 
96,028. With the exception of quarrymen, all classes of 
workpeople included in the official returns show increases 
in the numbers reported as injured by accidents in 1899 
as compared with 1898, the largest increase being amongst 
those reported as injured in factories and workshops. 
'Taking the whole of the industries dealt with, the number 
reported as injured in 1899 is 16,159 more than in 1898, 
32,123 more than in 1897, and 38,556 more than in 1896, 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES, 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Rye HARBOUR SEWERAGE COMPETITION. 


R. T.J. MOSS-FLOWER, C.E., F.G.S.,of 28, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W., and Scottish Buildings, 
Bristol, the engineer engaged by the Rye Rural District 
Council to visit Rye Harbour and examine the plans sub. 
mitted in competition and place the schemes in order of 
merit, has, I understand, furnished his report to the 

Council. 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 


In their annual report on the cement trade Messrs. 
Tulloch & Co., of 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., state that 
the past twelve months have proved a record year in the 
cement industry, the supply being barely able to keep pace 
with the demand. The use of foreign cements in this 
country is increasing, theimports beipg quite 120,000 tons, 
mainly Belgian natural cemeuts. 

The following regulations governing the acceptance of 
Portland cement are in use in Holland :—The cement must 
not leave more than то per cent. on a sieve of 9co meshes 
per square centimetre (5,800 per square inch). Setting, 
which should take at least two hours, is tested by filling 
an ebonite ring 40 centimetres (1:57 in.) high with the 
mortar to be tested. A needle of 1 square millimetre in 
section, loaded with зоо grammes, is applied to the mortar, 
and the setting is held to commence when this rod fails 
to penetrate to the bottom of the mortar, and to finish 
when it fails to indent the surface. The test for constancy 
of volume is performed by placing a cake of cement cn 
glass and protecting it from drying for 24 hours. This 
cake should not crack or change shape even 
after prolonged storage. The tensile tests are made on 
blocks of at least 5 square centimetres ("775 square inch) 
section, and the specimens are prepared with 1 part by 
weight of cement, 1 part by weight of normal sand, and 
0'3—0'4 parts of water. After storage for 24 hours after 
making in moist air, followed by 27 days in water, these 
specimens should show a tensile strength of at least 227 ІР. 
per square inch. Compression tests made from the same 
mixture, the blocks being 2-in. cubes, should fail at a load 
equal to not less than 2,275 lb. per square inch. If seven- 
day tests are used, the tensile strength should be 142 Ib., 
and the crushing load 1,422 ]b. per square inch. Speci- 
mens of neat cement are required to show a tensile 
strength in a seven-day test of 355 lb. per square inch, 
a in a 28-day test a strength of 498 Ib. per square 
inch. 

Precious МАТЕК! 


Within the memory of living men water has been sold 
in the streets of San Francisco at one dollar abucket. In- 
dividual enterprise erected later pumping works, and to-day 
no city in the world surpasses San Francisco for water 
supply. The problem has been successfully solved of pro- 
viding water sufficient for a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
and witbout any natural resources of its own, depending 
only on the rainfall of six months of the year ; it is truly 
one of the engineering triumphs of the century. Water 
pipes, sluice gates, &c., made of iron and steel, can be 
protected from rust and decay by “ Carbonizing Coating, 
which is non-porous. 


THAT WONDERFUL Аст! 

A Scotch county court has decided that, although under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act a man injured when 
laying drainage pipes may receive compensation, he can- 
not do so if injured when faving water-supply pipes! 


A UseruL МАР. 

Mr. E. Stanford, of 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W., 
has just issued a new map, showing the new works in the 
Metropolitan district proposed in the private Bills to be 
dealt with in the new session now being held. 


CONSIDERABLE RAILWAY EXTENSIONS IN YORKSHIRE: 


The engineer to the North-Eastern Railway Company 
has prepared for the information of Parliament a detailed 
estimate of the cost of the new works proposed to be con- 
structed under the North-Eastern Railway Company 8 


Bill for the present session. The total cost of the whole 
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of these works is put down at £1,006,012. The following 
are some of the details of tbe estimate :—New railways, 
widenings and improvements, in Northumberland, Durham, 
and Cumberland, £651,526; proposed railway from the 
York and Harrogate Railway at Starbeck to the Church 
Fenton and Harrogate Railway at Wetherby, £141,700; 
widening of the York aud Normanton Railway from 
Burton Salmon to Milford Junction, £50,304; widening 
of the same railway from Church Fenton to Ulleskelf, 
£17,694, and from Copmanthorpe to Chaloner’s Whin, 
£19,948; widening of the Leeds and Selby Railway 
between Neville Hill and Crossgates, /43,506; widening 
of the Hull and Selby Railway between Hessle and 
Ferriby, £57,076; new roads, £24,258. To cover this 
expenditure Parliament is to be asked to increase the 


. capital powers of the company by £ 1,500,009. 


GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


The extent of railway built in Germany last year was 
733 miles. In tbis total State lines fizured for 494 miles, 


and private línes for 239 miles. 
GREATER NEw York. 


Dollaropolis continues to expand with great rapidity. 
In the third quarter of last year, new buildings were in 
hand at an estimated cost of 32,552,896 dollars, as com- 
ре with 23,229,688 dollars in the corresponding period 
of 1898. 
ы Buenos AYRES. 

The municipality of Buenos Ayres has received 
petitions from four electric tramway companies askiny 
to be relieved from their obligation to light the streets 
through which their trams run. The lord mayor has 
recommended that this request be complied with, upon 
the understanding that, in exchange for the concession, 
the municipality should have the right to make use of 
the company’s columns and posts for fixing its own lamps. 
The Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine Rail- 
way Company has cummenced an extension of its 
system to Las Cuebas. The B.A. Great Southern Rail- 
way Company is also contemplating the construction of an 
extension between Azul and Babia Blanca. 


SoUTH AMERICA. 


South America contains 16 republics with a combined 
area of 8,115,900 Square miles, and a population of about 
58,000,000. The import trade is estimated at / 47,000,000 
per annum, and the exports at £ 76,000,000. 


CURIOUS CONTRACTION. 


In certain of the newer American rolling mills the bars 
are rolled inlengths of 300 ft. and allowed to cool on a 
special cooling bed, which keeps them straight. Thegreat 
length of the bars renders very evident certain peculiari- 
ties in their contraction when cooling, the total movement 
being between 3 in. and 4 in. It is noted that when first 
placed оп the bed contraction proceeds rapidly, then 
checks, and finally ceases. The bar then expands again, 
probably during recalescence, after which contraction 
proceeds uniformly till the metal is cold. 


PURE NICKEL. 


It is remarkable that commercially pure nickel exhibits 
no extraordinary physical properties. Rolled metal, 
assaying over 98 per cent., has a tensile strength not ex- 
ceeding 32 tons per square inch. This is, of course, much 
greater than the ultimate strength of pure iron, but is much 
below an alloy consisting of suitable proportions of the 
two metals. 
For READERS ON THE RAIL. 

From a report recently made by Messrs. Preece « 
Cardew on the cost of lighting railway carriages by elec- 
tricity, it appears that the total annual cost per coach 
would be £13 16s. 6d., based on the cost of fitting and 
running 400 coaches with an average of 12 lamps of eight 
candle-power per coach. The total capital outlay for 
lighting this number of coaches is estimated at £ 32,000. 


A NoveL ENGINE. 


A curious engine has recently been patented in the 
United States, and is, perhaps, worthy of notice for its 
originality, whatever opinion may be held as to its prac- 
ticability. The cylinder is mounted bodily on a crank of 
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the same throw as the main crank, and these two cranks 
are connected together by spurwheels, so that the two 
rotate with equal speeds in opposite directions. Asa con- 
sequence, the piston-rod always remains parallel to itself, 
and no connecting-rod is needed. The necessary motion 
for the valve is obtained by means of a cam. 


` SUBMARINE Boats. 


The * Holland," submarine torpedo-boat, has arrived at 
the Washington Navy Yard, after a four days’ run from 
Philadelphia, where she was sent from New York after 
successful trials in Long Island Sound. The boat made 
the passage through canals. The “Holland” will be 
subjected to a number of tests at Washington to demon- 
strate her qualities, not only as a submarine vessel, but ' 
also her destroying powers. The United States Navy 
Department, it is reported, is preparing plans for two 
other boats of the “ Holland " type. 


ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 


| recently held in the Mercers’ Hall, London :—President, 
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Sir Swire Smith; vice-presidents, Lord Spencer, Sir 
Bernard Samuelson, Bart., H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., and 
W. Mather, Esq. ; treasurer, К. Е. Martineau, Esq., of 
Birmingham ; hon. sec., Professor J. Wertheimer, B.Sc., 
B.A., of Bristol. 
FERTILIZING EGYPT. 

Engineering says that Mr. John Aird states that great 
progress is being made with the Nile dams. At Assuan 
the Bab-el-Kebir, Bab-el-Sogair, and Bab-el-Haroun 
channels have been closed, and the works at these im- 
portant points are being vigorously proceeded with. Two- 
thirds of the main wall will be practically completed this 
season, and the masonry of the navigation channel has 
been commenced. At Assiout the works are so advanced 
that it is hoped this dam will be completed a year earlier 
than the contract time. About 15,000 men are employed ; 
but more will be required as the season advances, thus 
giving employment to many natives who would otherwise 
greatly suffer in consequence of the lowness of the Nile 
causing so much land to bc out of cultivation, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SWANSEA WORKHOUSE EXTENSIONS. 
HERBERT W, WILLS, А.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. 


HESE interesting illustrations show proposed exten- 
Т sions of an old workhouse on a confined site. Room 
is found by pulling down certain old buildings in front of 
the workhouse. Thelowest tender for the work was £ 20,854, 
but it is probable that only a portion of the work shown will 
be put in hand at once. It is evident from these drawings 
that Mr. Wills knows how to make evena workhouse 
architecturally interesting and characteristic. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


A 


HREE interesting and uscful papers were read on 
this subject at the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on Monday cvening, by Messrs. ]. 
Fletcher Moulton, О.С., M.P., F.R.S., J. Douglass 
Mathews, and Beresford Pite. The following are sum- 


maries of the papers. 
Ву Мк. FLETCHER MOULTON. 


Mr. Fletcher Moulton began by showing that, though 
in law phrase the rights of light and air had come to be 
connected, the rights themselves were really very distinct. 
The two subject-matters, and the legal questions to which 
their appropriation for the purposes of human enjoyment 
gave rise, were strikingly in contrast, In the days when 
windmills afforded almost the only instrumentality for 
preparing flour, the access: of an uninterrupted breeze to 
the mill was a matter affecting proprietary interests, and 
raised questions similar to those now concerning access 
of light. In these days the still, diffusing air is com- 
mon property, in which no private rights grow up, and 
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hence the law is more a matter of regulations having 
public health as their object; while the law relating 
to light remains undisturbed upon the fogndations 
of private right. The question of reform in the 
law of light was one of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, and in any Bill which the Institute should 
tender to the legislature they should carefully distinguish 
between light and air, and limit their proposals to the 
former subject. The learned lecturer expressed himself as 
anxious to further to the utmost the practical ends the 
Institute had in view, and proposed to put before them as 
full a statement as possible of the principal practical 
reforms called for by the existing state of the law. 

In the first place it is desirable to express in a clear and 
available formula what is the measure of an owner's right 
їп respect of ancient lights. The Prescription Act 
provides: ** When the access and use of light to and for 
any dwelling-bouse, workshop, or other building shall 
have been actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of 
twenty years without interruption, the right thereto shall 
be deemed absolute and indefeasible." It is therefore 
very cleat that in order to measure the light to a con- 
tinuance of whicb the owner is entitled, one has only to 
measure the light actually enjoyed during the twenty 
years’ term. Nothing could be simpler or more definite 
than this rule. But, acting under cover of the doctrine 
that the law does not heed trifling invasions of right, the 
courts had in practice treated plaintiffs as though they 
were only entitled to a reasonable enjoyment of 
light, no matter how complete their enjoyment in 
fact had been, and it had come to be considered 
that reasonable requirements were satisfied if the 
owner of the privileged windows got an uninterrupted 
view of degrees of sky from the zenith. 
Thus the question whether the encroachment is to be 
taken seriously or not is a very real and possibly trouble- 
some question, even in a case where considerable encroach- 
ment may have been actually made. . Although the courts 
nominally accept the dictum that it is the light as 
previously enjoyed, it is obvious that the two principles 
are irreconcilable: if reasonableness decides it, history is 
irrelevant; if history decides it, reasonableness is no 
matter. 

Dealing with the alternative remedies for obtaining 
redress where rights of light were either infringed or 
threatened —viz., by an action for damages or by an in- 
junction to restrain the wrongful act—Mr. Moulton 
showed that, although resting upon very simple principles, 
the law concerning the matter was involved and intricate, 
and needed to be simplified and made coherent. This 
could hardly be done by mere words in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. An improved verbal definition was not required, 
but an improved way of applying the existing definition to 
the fact, and perhaps an improved method of arriving at 
the facts themselves, and a greater latitude in the choice of 
remedies. The matters mentioned might profitably occupy 
the attention of members of the Institute and the other 
expert persons with whom they proposed to associate 
themselves in the preparation of an amending Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Moulton then went on to suggest the lines upon 
which it seemed to him their new legislation should pro- 
ceed. Anend should be put to the technical rule that 
damages cannot be given for a threatened injury of this 
kind. The High Court might safely be given the fullest 
discretionary power, in every case where an injunction to 
restrain the darkening of ancient lights can be granted, to 
substitute for the injunction in whole or in part a money 
payment by way of damages, so that, if the merits of the 
case demanded it, there would be no difficulty about 
authorising a definite encroachment upon equitable terms, 
while at the same time restraining some further threatened 
encroachment by an injunction. Details of a hypothetical 
case were instanced by Mr. Moulton to show how the dis- 
cretionary power suggested might be exercised by the 
court so as to effect an equitable and satisfactory settle- 
ment. In any proposed change of the law power should 
be preserved to the court to keep the rights of the ease- 
ment owner intact, and to protect them as amply as at the 
present time by injunction. Mr. Moulton anticipated that 
a detail of the remedy suggested might incur the censure 
of lawyers—viz., that features of the building design, such 
as the use of white bricks, which tend to minimise the 
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inconvenience, should be taken into account in adjudicat- 
ing upon the relief. Though the suggestion had been 
scouted by judges, and the arguments against it were 
cogent, yet legislation might do much to alter 
the conditions, so as to favour the use of white 
bricks. Even if allowed to become soiled they improve 
the lighting of closely built-in areas, and the Jaw should 
encourage their use. 

Replying to possible criticisms that the reform proposed 
would sometimes involve serious delay, Mr. Moulton said 
that was far from his intention ; he aimed at facilitating as 
well as simplifying this class of litigation. The sooner the 
plaintiff brings his action to trial the better. An injunction 
cannot issue too early, if it is to issue at all. But there 
need be no hurry about assessing damages. The 
injunction should be decreed forthwith, and the question 
of damages adjourned until the building as permitted was 
complete. Damages could then be estimated in view of 
the actual interference with the easement, and the due satis- 
faction of the judgment when awarded might meanwhile 
be secured by a mandatory injunction to pull down the 
obstructing building, which would take effect unless the 
judgment were satisfied by a given date. If such a plan 
could be carried out, the most ssrious mischiefs of the 
existing law might be remedied. Although the proposal 
took the shape of a legal reforrc, the question at bottom 
was not so much a legal as a practical question; the legal 
difficulties would be easily surmounted if a practically use- 
ful way of estimating damage, and of distinguishing the 
easement owner's essential interests from his merely 
technical rights, could be arrived at. The distinction was 
perfectly clear in principle; but the question was, Could 
this distinction be practically defined and ascertained with 
such precision and certainty as to become entitled to legal 
recognition? That was a matter the Institute should 
investigate. Urging that something should be done to 
control the insidious march of prescription, Mr. Moulton 
suggested means for limiting the acquisition of such rights. 
In conclusion, he said that, assuming that there may bea 
demand for the assistance of independent experts—such 
as architects and surveyors, in the capacity of assessors or 
referees—it was desirable to consider in what form the 
advice and opinion of such technical advisers of the court 
might most conveniently be prepared, and what mode of 
selection would most surely command the confidence of the 
public, as represented by the class best able to judge, іп 
the competency and impartiality of the skilled persons who 
might be called upon to undertake these duties. 


Bv Mr. J. Douctass MATHEWS. 


Mr. Г. Douglass Mathews proposed in his paper toconfine 
himself to the difficulties experienced by architects in erect- 
ing or altering a building dominated by ancient lights, and 
theunsatisfactory methods now adopted to settle differences. 
He contended that if certain simple rules could be laid 
down, such as that no erection should be permitted above 
а line drawn at an angle of 45 degrees from the horizon 
from the sill of an existing window, or within certain 
angles laterally, there would be no greater difficulty i 
complying with them than with Building Acts or sanitary 
by-laws. But the law as to ancient lights was not 
codified, and there was much room for uncertainty. By 
way of illusffation Mr. Mathews put two or three 
hypothetical cases, showing that the application of the 
law was beset with difficulties, and its interpretation 50 
expensive and dilatory that rights were often surrender 

which ought to have been maintained. As matters stood 
an unscrupulous person had an opportunity of preventing 
his neighbours from using their property to the best ad- 
vantage, except by payment of compensation (often black- 
mail), and the law afforded no means except by mutual 
agreement to alter old lights in a way beneficial alike to 
the owner of the dominant light and to the person erect- 
ing his new building. Instancing the long, cumbersome, 
and unsatisfactory nature of the proceedings where the 
matter in dispute was taken into court, Mr. Mathews said 
that probably no more ambiguous and unsatisfactory а 
subject could come before the judge, on account of the 
direct contradictory assertions made by both sides of facts 
and opinions, for which architects and surveyors were to 
a great extent responsible. The system only tended to 
mystify and worry the judge. If, Mr. Mathews suggested, 


instead of the usual proceedings, both parties were {0 
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agree upon the facts, and then to state a case to the judge, 
it would in most instances be easy for him to arrive at a 
decision, and much saving of time and money would 
result. Since the passing of the Prescription Act, nearly 
seventy years ago, such vast changes had taken place 
that what wasa reasonable law then had now become 
arbitrary, and the fair use of valuable property was 
interfered with. 20 

A new Act was therefore called for. New legislation, 
whilst carefully guarding the rights of ancient lights, 
should treat them more in the nature of easements, and, 
provided that an equivalent be given, the particular merits 
of the case should be taken into account rather than the 
hard and fast rules of law. Discussing the question 
what could be done to lessen the present evils, 
and to simplify the mode of procedure ia dealing 
with ancient lights, Mr. Mathews called  atten- 
tion to the work the Institute had already done in 
connection with the matter. As long ago as 1881, Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith opened a discussion on the rights of 
ancient lights, and made several valuable suggestions with 
a view to make the law clearer. Asa result a committee 
was formed, and the opinions -of lawyers and architects 


were sought and obtained, and a digest of such opinions | 


was publisbed in the R.I. B. A. Proceedings for March 22nd, 
1888. Professor Roger Smith and Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews, on behalf of the Science Committee, to which 
the subject was afterwards transferred, prepared certain 
proposals, which, after much deliberation by the com- 
mittee, were embodied in a report to the council. The 
report was ultimately discussed by the general body, and 
its principle approved. Having briefly outlined these 
proposals, Mr. Douglass Mathews gave it as his opinion 
that the report in which they were embodied by the 
Science Committee in 1893 would be found practicable 
with certain alterations and conditions, one of which 
should be that before a building is taken down or any 
alteration made in an old one, it must be measured, and 
plans, elevations, and sections drawn, which should be 
verified and certified by the district surveyor in London, 
or by the borough or other public surveyor elsewhere ; 
and that such drawings should be available for inspection 
by interested parties on payment of a small fee. By this 
means no doubts would arise as to the extent and height 
of the original building. 

Legislation on the lines advocated would secure the 
following advantages :—(1) Reliable facts as to the former 
buildings would be ascertained and tabulated; (2) The 
building owner would have to make known his intentions, 
so that interested persons could ascertain if their rights 
would be interfered with; (3) By the employment of an 
architect or surveyor appointed by each party the facts 
could be calmly discussed, and probably one half the 
differences settled; (4) When such was not the case, the 
umpire, after hearing both sides and viewing the premises, 
would form his own opinion and when his award was 
delivered, it would undoubtedly be carefully considered 
before further steps were taken by either side; (5) The 
appeal to a tribunal of recognised experts, composed of 
not less than three persons, would afford an opportunity 
of hearing evidence assisted by counsel, the procedure 
being similar to that of an action in the High Court ; (6) 
The tribunal having all facts before them, with the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the premises, their decision should be 
regarded as final, but the discontented party should still 
have the right to sue for damages in the High Court if he 
considered that he had suffered loss by the action of the 
tribunal. 

Thus the settlement of differences would be expedited, 
mucli expense saved, fairness and equity would be secured 
to dominants and serviants alike, and the risks and 
expenses incurred in stopping the progress of works, and 
in altering and pulling down buildings when erected, 
would be avoided. Не hoped the council would at once 
take steps to obtain an alteration in the law. As the 
Surveyors’ Institution was as much interested in the 
question as the Institute, the co-operation of that body 
should be invited, and a Bill drafted. 


By Mr. BERESFORD PITE, 


Mr. Beresford Pite, who contributed the third paper, 
first considered the restrictions on the height of buildings 
coptained in the London Building Act, secs. 15, 41, 47, 48, 
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and 49. Briefly the restrictions are as follows :(1) a 
general regulation of the height of the back of houses to 
ensure an angle of 45 degrees of light; (2) an extreme 
limit of 50 ft. in height in all buildings; (3) in streets 
laid out subsequent to 1862, of a less width than 50 ft., a 
restriction of height to width ensuring an angle of 45 
degrees of light; and (4) a right of appeal granted to 
owners within roo yards’ distance against any consent to 
exceptions to these limits granted by the London County 
Council. These regulations were passed in the general 
interest of the community; they are, in their nature, 
sanitary rather than architectural, and their motive is not 
the desire for symmetry or uniformity of effect. There 
can be little doubt as to their usefulness and wisdom. 
Buildings of extravagant height are not in demand in 
London. Lofty blocks of tenements for the poorer 
classes are not desirable. The disreputable and least 
cleanly of the tenants usually occupy the topmost floors, 


and, being more out of the way of inspection, an upper 


world of uncleanness is created that would ‘have been 
less possible at a lower level. The statutory regulation of 
height is permissive of any height within the limit, and, 
therefore, not likely to produce lifeless uniformity of sky- 
line. Though this legislation has limited the freedom of 
building owners, the freedom of adjoining owners to 
interfere has been left unfettered. Therefore, with restric- 
tion of height, might there not have been secured absolute 
permission to build up to that height? Тһе author next 
considered restrictions of height which are not statutory 
and not exercised on behalf of the sanitary interests of the 
community. They are the private and personal rights to 
preservation of access of light, when once conferred by 
prescription, over the land and buildings of adjoining 
neighbours. These rights once acquired are indefeasible, 
and are superior to the statutory law, the limited height 
granted in the interests of the ud being restrained 
and denied by the prescriptive right of the individual. 

The right to restrain the height of buildings acquired by 
prescription is, in its nature, sufficiently uncertain and 
indefinite to render its application obnoxious and often a 
considerable hardship. The steady but unobserved 
growth of prescriptive lights which enables the owner to 
restrict building 15 not the only peculiarity that renders 
them uncertain and difficult to deal with. Their effective- 
ness to restrain may depend upon a private and particular 
use made of the window by its owner for the time being, 
of which no idea can be formed by external observation. 
This private right has become seriously oppressive to the 
holders of property. Its acquisition is surreptitious, as it 
procures from a neighbour property of great possible value 
to him without consideration or consent. Add to this the 
capricious nature of its use and application, and a sufficient 
grievance bas been shown to justify some measure of 
relief. The communal desirability of sanitary regulation 
in building heights is admitted ; but no common or public 
interests are furthered by the prescriptive right of restraint. 
Its existence is inimical to municipal improvement and 
unworthy of retention. The usc that is made of claims 
for rights of light for delaying building operations in order 
to extract heavy compensation has become a serious 
abuse. А seldom-used window acquires an unlimited 
fictitious value if it is in a position to control by delaying 
until a trial in court can take place any part of an important 
new building. The two grounds of the stereotyping of 
existing heights in all their inequalities and unmeaningness 
by private lights, and of tbe growth of making heavy 
claims which are met through fear of the delay caused, 
and not upon the intrinsic value of the light claimed to be 
damaged, justify consideration of desirable and practicable 
reforms in the law and procedure. А question first 
suggested is whether the abolition of the private right of 
restriction is equitable ; and secondly, whether it is prac- 
ticable. | 

In discussing the equitableness of its complete abolition 
Mr. Pite referred to the general safeguards provided by 
statutory regulation, and enumerated various exceptions 
existing by waiver or covenant upon the right by prescrip- 
tion, as tending to show tbat such conditions are not 
unduly harsh or restrictive, nor the property subject to 
them affected in value. A natural alternative to restriction 
or depreciation of the right to build, and one usually to be 
economically effected, is the simple expedient of enlarging 
the window or means of lighting the obstructed tenement. 
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In discussing the possibilities of statutory reform, Mr. Pite 
referred to French, Swedish, aud Scotch law upon the 
matter, observing that any of those systems—the French 
of no property at all іп light over another's land, the 
Swedish of registered agreement of any such charge of 
right of light, or the Scotch of the recognition of a right of 
light where the grant by consent or implication can be 
proved, but denying acquisition by prescription—would 
be an ideal worthy of sustained effort. If it could be 
realised, considerable relief would be afforded to building 
operations in towns, and much pressure taken off the 
cause-lists of overworked judges. 

Mr. Pite then criticised the Proposals contained in 
the report drawn up by the Institute Science Com- 
mittee in 1893, and afterwards submitted to the London 
County Council with a view to their consideration in con- 
nection with the London Building Act, then passing through 


ON SMALL HOUSES. 
Ву С. E. BATEMAN. 
(Continued from page 184.) 


\ HEN arranging the staircase, remember elderly People 

willhave {о пзе it. Upon the recommendation of the 
coroner, no staircase is passed in Birmingham without a 
hand or wall rail. It is also well to bear in mind that 
sometimes coffins have to be carried down the Stairs, and 
that it is unseemly to have carpenters in the house to 
break up the stairs or for the. coffin to be let down 
through a window. The position of the staircase 
frequently dominates the arrangement of a place, especially 
when we have attics. For this reason a T -shaped plan is 
often convenient, as the stairs will then land in the Centre 
of the attics, avoiding passages, which are almost impos- 
sible to arrange, owing to the want of head room under the 
rafters, and particularly under the valleys. If stairs are 
carried up between walls, 3 ft. 6 in, is about a minimum 
width. These walls can be wrought framed up with 7 in. 
by 24 in. (timber and plaster between with good effect), 
Thick cords run through ring brackets are more agreeable 
than wall rails. For open stairs and landings saw.cut 
balusters and panels of { in. square bars in patterns аге а 
pleasant change and inexpensive if not over-elaborate. 
Many handrails are spoilt by being over-moulded, which 
makes them uncomfortable to the touch. The nosing to 
the steps is best flat-rounded on the top side so as to avoid 
cutting the stair-carpet. T hree-and-a-half in. or 4 in, 


relief from impending dominant lights by a technical 
obstruction; and (2) of procedure by removal from the 


a more drastic method of dealing with the whole law of 
ancient lights, which Parliament could as easily accom- 
plish, and which probably would avoid the necessity of 
any reform of procedure. The first suggestion would pro- 
vide a new element of complication and conflict of doubt- 
ful advantage, the non-repeal of the Prescription Act in 
its application to lights ensuring a still ample field for 
conflict. By the second Suggestion this conflict was to be 
removed from the courts of law toa tribunal of surveyors. 
Were surveyors competent to try facts which must depend 


place the staircase in the middle of the plan saves 
passages, as the bedrooms can be entered from all round 
the landing, but for light and ventilation a staircase 


of some of the uncertainties and want of harmony in the 
decisions might be secured by the gradual recognition and 


À sitting-hall gives a certain Spaciousness on entering, 
but is not of much use unless it is, say, 12 ft. by 15 ft., with 
the staircase shut off from it. Ingle nooks want to be at 
least 4 ft. 6 in. deep from the face of the opening to the 
chimney breach, so as to admit of two persons sitting at 
the side, and they should be 9 ft. or 1o ft. wide, to save 
Scorching their clothes. I am not certain if fixed seats 
are as good as saddle-back chairs. We have all, I sup- 
pose, met with the difficulty of getting dog grates to draw 
Properly, and I shall be glad to hear if any one has found 
a remedy for their smoking. I think it 15 а good plan to 

di to front, 


proper and fruitful field for investigation and useful public 
work. It was an inquiry which the experience and skill of 
many members made them peculiarly fitted to engage in, 
Having defined the form such investigation Should take, 
Mr. Pite pointed out that a fuller study of the subject by 
architects must result in their being able to afford 
material assistance to the courts in hearing and deciding 
cases upon a more systematic and consistent basis. He 


are a help; lining the flues with ıo-in. pipes is a good 
practice, but expensive. I am inclined to tbink that the 
position of doors and windows and the direction of the 
draughts has a good deal to do with causing smoky chim- 
neys. One may generally rely оп most of the flues going 
badly for the first twelve months, until they get dry, when 
Pots may be added as necessary, and it will be well to 
keep these of varying heights, which sometimes prevents 
the smoke from one flue being drawn down an unused flue 
adjoining it. Nine-inch square flues are too small, as 
there must be taken into account the clogging of the soot, 
Which hatdens and will not brush out. I much prefer 
Stone and marble chimney-pieces, because they come then 
into the contract, and are put in as the work goes up, avoid- 
ing the stock pattern which we are compelled so often to 
adopt. I think a red stone, if it is of a bright colour, looks 
best. A good builder will make the wood chimney-pieces 
just as well as anybody else, and, although it saves trouble 


contempt of the process of the courts, Further restriction 
than that provided by statute might be met by money 
compensation. Money damages for obstruction of light 
should be for proved damage, and fro rata diminution of 
rental, market, or other value, or for increased cost of 
lighting. The effect of requiring proof of actual damage, 
of awarding money compensation, and of refusing to delay 
by injunction, except in special cases, would be to deprive 
claimants of improper gain through delaying building 
operations, and afford on proof at trial proper compensa- 
tion, the amount of which would bear relation to the injury 


done. 


A sTATUE of Dean Hook has been offered to the Leeds 
Corporation for erection in the City Square, The Сог. 
ration have accepted the gift, the offerer of which is Mr. 
Alderman Harding. The stalue is to be executed by Mr. 
F. W. Pomeroy, and the modelis stated to bean excellent 


presentment of “ the great Vicar of Leeds,” ' "A paper read before the Architectural Association on the 9th inst. 
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to go to a specialist, the stock pattern eflect is nearly 
always obvious. 

In arranging the lighting of the rooms allow for a dis- 
count for curtains and blinds. If mullion windows are 
adopted one light extra should be provided to meet this 
loss. In spacing out, 1 ft. 6 in. to 1 ft. 8 in. centre to 
centre works well for 4) in. by 3 in. wood and for light 
stone mullions, while 1 ft. 10 in. is the limit for ro in. by 
5 in. moulded stone mullions ; 64 and 44 is a good section 
for a square stone mullion. When Bath is used and care- 
fully sawu, it requires little labour upon it; at any rate, 
do not permit the drag tool or comb to be used. Heads 
and sills are best, not less than three courses of bricks 
deep, except for very small windows. Avoid getting the 
jamb stones of only two dimensions where toothing into 
the brickwork ; vary their length as much as possible to 
avoid a mechanical appearance. 

Sash windows are perhaps the most draught-proof and 
watertight, particularly as they are not usually filled with 
lead lights, but they govern to a large extent the character 
of the elevation and are not always admissible. It is also 
a question if the slight inlet of air through lead lights— 
that is, supposing them to be of good quality—is not an 
advantage in ventilation, especially where the rooms are 
low. Thick leadsand two, or at most three, panes of glass 
in width to the light are better than very small squares. 
Put in plenty of saddle bars, as cleaning the windows 
cracks the joints and lets in the wet; }-in, bars are not 
even. Bay windows to be of any use want to be big enough. 
Two canted angles at the ends are better than only one, 
and a strip up into the bay gives an elevation to the sach 
which is agreeable when looking through the window or 
down !nto the room. Low wide windows perhaps light a 
room most agreeably, and prevent the sun's rays from 
penetrating too far into the room in the summer when the 
sun is higher than in the winter. 

In house work joinery is an important trade, but owing 
to the small stock of timber kept in country places it is 
difficult to get it good. The mechanical processes of 
drying now in vogue are a poor exchange for the old. 
time method, and for tbis reason larger panels have 
to be avoided. Except under special circumstances, pitch 
pine is liable to split, and if used is better unstained. 
Square-framed doors are really quite good enough. When 
the panels are thick, in order to prevent weakening the 
styles, have the edges of the panels double rebated. Ow- 
ing to the smallness of our rooms it is a great advantage to 
arrange them so that they can be thrown together by using 
folding doors, If you set the hall in the middle and can 
throw the room into it on each side, you obtain quite a big 
and interesting room for special occasions. Sliding doors 
for this purpose are a nuisance, and folding them back like 
shutters is as good a way as any, but look out for the pro- 
jection of mouldings, skirtings, and lock furniture, and use 
projecting Lutts. These doors want to be higher than the 
ordinary doors, which will do 6 ft. 6 in. or 6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 
or 3 ft. 3 іп. Ledged doors in two heights or stable doors 
are nice for the entrance, as the upper portion can remain 
open in warm weather, and the porch is a pleasant place 
. to sitin. Ploughed and tongued floors are necessary on 
the ground floor for warmth. These, of course, must be 
ventilated underneath, and iron sliding gratings are the 
best, because of being under control Open timber ceil- 
ings look very nice, but they are dreadfully noisy; if you 
do use them put two thicknesses of floor boards and two 
thicknesses of felt, with inch strips between to make a 
cavity. For a room 17 ft. by 13 ft., two beams 9 in. by 
7 ın., laid flat, will be sufficient, with 5% in. by 3 in. joists, 
also at, stumped into the beams at 16-in. centres. Ifyou 
lay the joists on the top of the beams and plaster the 
under side, put a small wood mould at the intersection of 
the plaster and the beam, to cover the subsequent crack 
which will arise from shrinkage. 

A point that comes under our notice on the job is the 
way in which a 44 in. wall gets cut about by the ends of 
the joists of the floors, leading to а settlement and prob- 
able collapse some day. A course of bricks laid on edge 
across the wall makes a corbel table and gets rid of the 
difficulty. Proper fittings in the pantry, larder, kitchen, 
and scullery add a good deal of comfort to a house. 
Pantry dressers are usually made 1 ft. 6 in. wide and 2 ft. 
at the wash-up portion, and 2 ft. 1o in. high, with cup- 
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boards having two shelves and drawers about 5 in. or 6 in, 
deep. The shelves overrun 7 in., 9 in., and rr in., spaced 
about 11 in. apart, the top shelf running all round over 
the top of door and window. Glazed sliding doors in front 
of shelves will keep the china and glass clean, especially 
that which is not in continual use, whilst brackets of angle 
iron to support the shelves will be found less clumsy than 
in wood. ‘They will, moreover, not be in the way when 
the china, &c., is moved along the shelf. To economise 
space the pantry may very well be a passage-room 
between kitchens and hall; in fact, if it is increased in 
size and has a fireplace, it becomes а servants’ sitting-roóm. 

Many people prefer the scullery to be the working 
kitchen, and the kitchen proper to become the servants’ 
sitting-room ; this is a useful arrangement in a small as 
well as in a larger house, as in the smaller the same room 
can be used for breakfast—an advantage where only one 
servant is kept, and the sitting-rooms are not dusted until 
later on in the morning. The rule that says a kitchen 
should be as big as the dining-room applies to a larger as 
well as a small house, because the larger the dining-room 
the more people there may be to cook for. One cannot do 
very much in the way of outside premises, so Juxuriously 
provided for in old houses. Coals, ashes, &c., knives and 
boots, with perhaps a shed, is all we can expect, but even 
these should be in a separate yard, not approached by the 
tradesmen’s entrance, and must be also cut off from the 
stable yard, where there isone. Buff-coloured tiles, perhaps, 
look the cleanest for kitchen floors and larders, but are 
somewhat softer than the red. Ruabon wire-cut 6 in. by 
3 in. tiles last and look well for entrance passages and 
floors of ingle nooks, but for the latter ] prefer stone pav- 
ing, the same raised up 3 in. or 4 in, above the floor of the 
room. In the Cotswolds the ordinary stone from the hard 
bed is used for paving, and is of a very pleasing colour. 
Wood-block floors are too expensive to use, except, per- 
haps, in a billiard-room, where the table gets a good 
foundation from the concrete bed. | 

Panelling and fitments are almost out of the question 
for houses of this type, not to mention ornamental plaster- 
ing. Necessities for comfort must not be sacrificed for 
them, as they can be inserted afterwards. As to the 
plastering, it is better to carry it round the jambs up to 
the windows instead of using wood linings and mouldings, 
which only get covered up with curtains, but as such 
jambs are liable to injury from staybars, &c., they are 
better if finished in cement. No mouldings are required. 
Modelled plaster ought to be kept soft and somewhat in- 
distinct, and quite different from carved stone or wood. 
For panelling, one must study the old examples to get 
into the way of treating it properly. Both for the small 
and large panel types, you will find how unnecessary it is 
to keep the panels exactly the same width, whilst a gradual 
and almost imperceptible diminishing in height is desirable 
as you rise up the wall in the small panel work, 

As to decoration, I cannot say very much. Unless you 
are very fond of colour and know how to treat it, you will 
be landed into difficulties, whilst the selection of wall- 
papers for clients is conducive to more ructions than any- 
thing else. For my own part, the whitewash brush is, I 
think, a handy instrument, and white paint is easily 
mixed. | 

Concerning the external appearance, we must again 
turn to our grammar of old examples. It does not follow 
that because something looks well in an old building it will 
look well if introduced straight away into a new óne— the 
glamour of age will be wanting, the scale will probably be 
different, and the surroundings of totally another 
character; but the close and measured study of old work 
is, without doubt, an essential part of our education, 
guiding our minds to ‚value certain ranges of proportion 
and teaching us the value of surface. I suppose at one 
time or another every one does a half-timber house, and 
wishes they had not after a later inspection. There will 
be a day of reckoning hereafter when the dilapidations 
are taken on these top loads of deal boards. It is a great 
thing in the exterior work to introduce as little as possible 
that will require to be renewed and regularly painted. 
Five pounds a year for the jobbing builder does not seem 
mncb, but represents interest on £100; this would pro- 
bably pay the difference in cost of oak or stone over deal, 
or cover a good deal of that care in workmanship that is 
so wanting at the present day. 
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Houses built of brick entirely look better in the work 
than on the drawings, especially in a neighbourhood 
where good bricks are obtainable ; whilst, if the bricks are 
bad, whitewash them, either with or without rough cast. 
This particular treatment is being taken up a good deal 
now, I suppose as a reaction from the scarlet fever we 
have been suffering from for some time. Rough cast 
certainly has a tincture and surface more nearly approach- 
ing stonework than anything else, but unfortunately it has 
a habit of peeling off and wants doing well. I do not 
think it is possible to lay down any rules for design of a 
satisfactory elevation. It is very much a question of 
setting out and of the proportion of the solids to the voids, 
an outcome of the surface and colour of the materials em- 
ployed, and of the grouping of the blocks of the plan and 
their roofing. I think one. may take it that the solids 
diminish and the voids increase ın the work, and you need 
not put in what you can possibly leave out. 


cons 


THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 


‘HE Office of Works have asked that various amend- 
ments shall be inserted in the part of the London 
County Council (Improvements) Bill relating to the West- 
minster improvement. The principal amendment required 
is that it should be made clear that the land between the 
new Millbank Street and the Embankment shall be laid 
out as a garden. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Council report that ar were advised that it will be im- 
possible to proceed with the part of the Bill relating to the 
improvement unless an arrangement was arrived at with 
the Office of Works and they had been furnished by the 
Improvements Committee with their views, which were in 
favour of the insertion of the suggested clause. They 
accordingly recommend the Council to authorise the inser- 
tion of the clause. There appears to have been some 
misapprehension as to whether the Council has clearly 
settled the point, but there seems to be little doubt that 
the scheme ultimately approved by the Council, after long 
discussion, was based on the laying out of the land as a 
garden, that the Government contribution of the strip of 


the Victoria Tower Garden and the five housesin Abingdon . 


Street was on the same basis, and that the Westminster 
Vestry made it a condition of their promise to contribute 
£100,000. As the Improvements Committee point out, it 
is certain that a scheme to build on the land would not 
obtain the sanction of Parliament, as the scheme of the 
syndicate was rejected because it proposed so to deal with 
the land. The Office of Works have recently consented 
to undertake the maintenance of the whole garden between 
the Houses of Parliament and Lambeth Bridge, and to 
keep it open to'the public as they maintain the existing 
Victoria Tower Garden. This will relieve the Council of 
a charge estimated at £400 a year. With the insertion 
in the Bill of the clause with regard to the garden, 
there seems little doubt that this important improve- 
ment will receive Parliamentary sanction. It is estimated 
to cost the Council about £300,000, and it will complete 
the most important in the very few remaining links in the 
embankment of the Thames from Blackfriars to Chelsea, 
and will widen the approach to the Houses of Parliament 
and Lambeth Bridge. 


THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT ARGOS. 


N his second lecture on “ Recent Excavations at the 
Argive Herzum in Greece," delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Dr. Waldstein pointed out that in the last 
25 years a marked revolution had taken place in the 
views held in respect to the earliest Greek civilisation 
and art. The older archzologists made two mistakes 
—in regarding as the earliest products of Greek art statues 
which we should not now dare to date before the ninth or 
eighth centuries, and in attaching too much importance to 
the Homeric poems as affording proper indices for the 
study of early Greek civilisation. Students were now 
realising that the poems marked the end, not the beginning, 
of a civilisation and presupposed long stages of anterior 
evolution. 2 


Since Schliemann began his work а new period—the 
Mycenzan—had been established round 1500 в.с. When 
this died out it was succeeded by a new and lower civilisa- 
tion, marked by the inroad of the Dorians—a kind of dark 
Middle Ages round 1100 B.c.—and then an Orientalising 
influence came in and led on to the highest period of 
historic Greek art. From this point of view the site ofthe 
Argive Herzum was of the greatest interest. The import. 
ance of the Mycenzan period had been exaggerated, and 
scholars had supposed it to be the beginning of Greek 
civilisation, whilst admitting the existence of an earlier life 
to which they refused the title Hellenic. But, in the 
lecturer's opinion, it was necessary to go further back still, 
and assume that before that period there were at least 
three centuries of civilisation in the Argive plain, Hellenic 
in character and continuous in development. This theory 
was supported by evidence drawn from topographical and 
architectural considerations, from mythology, and from 
literary tradition. The development was illustrated by the 
terra-cottas found on the site of Argos ; the earliest of these 
could be classified into eight or nine different types, several 
of which antedated the Mycenaean period. 

As regards continuity of development, the lecturer 
pointed out that Mycenzan art, distinguished by the intro. 
duction of glazed colours, by its freehand drawing, and by 
the naturalistic character of its design, was succeeded by a 
period of mere geometrical mechanical ornamentation, 
which, again, was followed by the proto-Corinthian with 
linear designs. This linear ornamentation had been 
regarded as being in contradistinction to the naturalistic 
feeling which was held to be Hellenic, but he considered 
that the linear was the earliest principle of design, and 
that it could be traced continuously with the other, in 
vases, &c., right through the Mycenzan period from the 
early beginnings of Greek art. Many photographs were 
yu illustrating this and other views propounded by the 
ecturer, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


К. JOSEPH Е. EBNER (150, Old Street, St. Luke's, 
E.C.) is laying an elaborate parquet floor (10,000 sup. 

ft.) in the ball-room at the New Brighton Tower. Itis1 in. 
perdue laid on a sub-floor, and the whole 10,000 ft. will 
ve been made and laid in eight weeks. Mr. Ebner has 
also just carried out an extensive parquet contract at 
Messrs. Horrocks, Crewdson & Co.’s new premises in 
Market Street, Manchester; and has secured another 
contract in the same city to lay the parquet floors at the 
District Provident Society's offices, Deansgate (Mr. 
Charles Heathcote, architect). The floors at the Bury 
Art Gallery (Woodhouse & Willoughby, architects) are 
likewise to be laid in parquet by Mr. Ebner. The Bury 
and Manchester floors are being laid on Mr. Ebner’s 
patent hydrofuge system. We understand that Mr. 
Ebner’s floors have now been laid at upwards of 130 
hospitals and asylums. | | 


Mr. WEBB has been appointed manager of Messrs. Fry 
& Co.'s showrooms at 19, F arringdon Avenue, representing 
Messrs. Joyner & Co., Limited, manufacturers of gas and 
electric light fittings. | 
ALMOND3BURY National Schools, Bristol, now in course of 
erection, are being ventilated by means of Mackay's patent 
ventilators, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tue heating of the new premises for J. Prockter, Esq. 
Mumps, Oldham, is to be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo 

radiators finished in electro copper bronze, the patentee 
and sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank 
о Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


Tue following were elected on the 14th inst. members of 
the Institute of Sanitary Engineers :—Members : Messts. 
A. R. Hutson, Gravesend; J. P. Jenkins, Penryn; Г. W. 
Wentzel, Cape Town, S.A. Associates: J. Е. Entwisle, 
Farnworth ; Н. Greening, London; J. Н. Harris, Melton 
Mowbray; H. Maydue, Macclesfield; W. A. Millward, 
Llandrindod Wells. . 
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UILDING SURVEYING.—Examinations for Certiticates of competency 
to act as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
as Building Surveyor ander Local Authorities, will be held at the Institute 
on the 19TH and 20TH APRIL. 
Applications will be received until the Sth April by the undersigned, 
from whom forms of application, etc., may be obtained. 
W. 7. LOCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. Secretary. 


EXETER GUILDHALL RESTORATION. 


\ E have gleaned some more definite information con- 
cerning the mysterious work now being undertaken 
by the Exeter City Council in connection with the restora- 
tion of the Guildhall, to which we alluded last week, and 
so far as we are able to judge from the information thus 
obtained there does not seem to be much serious danger to 
be apprehended— just at present anyhow. The architect 
who is acting on behalf of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings is Mr. William Weir (London), 
whose name, however, is quite unfamiliar to us, and 
cannot be found in any directory of architects in our 
possession. | 

Mr. Weir has made a report to the corporation іп which 
he deals chiefly with the general stability of the structure 
in regard to the floors and front wall. He finds that the 
movement of the front wall, which is of long standing, has 
caused certain joists to draw away from the main beams 
in the committee room floor, at the first floor level, so ıhat 
the floor is not in a rigid state. Consequently he suggests 
the insertion of iron tie-rods from front to back, tightened 
sufficiently to give due rigidity to the floor, together with 
the fixing of diagonal ties so as to tie in the angles, after 
which he thinks the floor will be capable of retaining the 
front wall in its present position. The bearing of the 
main beams at walls is to be seen to. One or two of these 
have dropped, and Mr. Weir recommends putting in a 
support from ground floor in the small room on west side 
of the entrance of the Guildhall. Where the cross joists 
have drawn away from the main beams, Mr, Weir suggests 
the driving in of wedges to fill up the spaces, and allow of 
the tightening of the tie beams without any risk of dis- 
placing the main beams. An oak beam built into the wall 
immediately above the floor level, the whole length of the 
front, and returning on party walls, has perished on the 
top, and thrown the weight of the superstructure on to the 
remaining outer portion of wall beyond the beam causing 
it to bulge outward at this point. This beam it is proposed 
to cut out, inserting a tile lintel in its place, care being 
taken to ensure good bond. Two middle piers between 
the windows have bulged outwards at the bottom to the 
extent of about five inches, and it is recommended that 
these should be strengthened at the back with teak posts, 
the piers being secured to the posts by gunmetal straps at 
two points in their height. | 

The timber of the oak roof is reported sound, but it is 
stated that the slates and leadwork are in a bad con- 
dition, and will require to be renewed. In order to relieve 
the front wall of a good deal of the weight caused by the 
three beams carrying the second floor and the lead flat 
resting on the same, Mr. Weir recommends the construc- 
tion of a framed truss in oak in place of the modern lath 
and plaster front under the gables of the roof, which would 
be rough-cast on face. From this truss it is intended that 
iron suspension rods shall pick up the three beams which 
carry the second floor, the ends of the truss resting on the 
main party wall. 

This constitutes the principal work indicated in Mr. 
Weir's report, which is perhaps rather more remarkable 
for the points left unnoticed than for those which have 
been dealt with. It is a noticeable fact that there is 
not the slightest allusion to the exterior stcnework of 
the front, with its exquisite old detail. It is stated 
that masons are already at work upon the exterior, but, 
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as it is all so completely hidden from the view of the 
“тап in the street," it is quite a matter for conjecture | 
—presumably—as to whether they are interfering with 
the detail above mentioned. Of course we should hope 
not, and we scarcely think the Society for the Protection 
ot Ancient Buildings would permitsuch vandalism as a 
negligent destruction of that which is worthy and possible 
to be saved. | 

The secrecy of the whole business is, however, most 
unnecessary and very absurd, and is certainly calculated 
to throw suspicion upon the bona fides of the good inten- 
tions of the city council and of the S.P.A.B. alike. It is 
perhaps, too, just a little hard upon the well-known and 
capable local architects to pass them over in favour of “а 
young man from a distance” just because he happens to 
be a protégé of the society the corporation have called in 
as advisers. However, the corporation have approved 
the architect’s report, and adopted the course recom- 
mended by him, fixing his remuneration at (до beyond 
the amount to be paid by the society. It now remains 
for them to publish Mr. Weir’s report, and to give Exeter 
people some definite assurance that there shall be no undue 
interference with the exterior detail upon the front. This 
would be only a reasonable, as well as gracious, concession 
to the not unnatural curiosity evinced by those who will 
have to pay the bill. 
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RUSKIN, ARCHITECTURE, AND ART.* 
By MAX JUDGE, 


TAKE up my pen in defence of Ruskin—Ruskin as 
] the true teacher of art and architecture. His political 
economy I leave to others, but Ruskin’s principles of 
Gothic architecture have become so deeply rooted ın me 
that no words of Mr. Statham’s will succeed in blighting 
them. In dealing with his latest attack in his article on 
"The Truth about Ruskin,” in this month's Fortnightly, 
I have to go back, first to Mr. Statham’s pages in the 
Builder, of July, 1898, when he thought the “ Stones of 
Venice” “а medley of absurdities,” and still further back 
to August, 1888, where will be found most of Mr. Statham’s 
idea of what he calls “the truth about Ruskin.” | 

In 1898 Mr. Statham wrote: “ When the public begin 
to find out a little more as to what architecture really 
means, whether from the point of view of history or of 
criticism, they will discover that they have been befooled 
by a writer possessed of exceptional rhetorical power, 
destitute of logical faculty, and with no real kaowiedge of 
his subject.” And now, in ıgoo, he writes concerning the 
“Seven Lamps”: “No one, whether architect or not, can 
read its glowing pages without feeling his sense of the 
greatness and nobility of the art extended and amplified, 
and his aspirations quickened ... he has made thousands 
of persons care for it as they never cared for it before, 
and never would but for him.” And this by one who had 
no real knowledge of his subject! It is inconceivable that 
any man who has spent years among the old buildings of a 
city like Venice, drawing its windows, mouldings and 
details, can come away without any knowledge of its 
architecture, without any facts and ideas which are not 
worth communicating to the most experienced of archi- 
tects. Mr. Statham has always shown his admiration 
for Ruskin as an architectural draughtsman, but how could 
he have drawn what he has if he had no real knowledge of 
the subject he was illustrating ? 

One of the strongest points of Mr. Statham’s old 
Builder article, and which recurs in the present one, 
was that Mr. Ruskin did not know what an arch was, 
because he put under that head certain little arch forms 
contrived out of one piece of stone. I dealt with this at 
the time, but Mr. Statham did not see his way to pub- 
lish it. I drew his attention to the fact that in the 
chapter on arch-masonry it is explained how such forms 
are barbarous enough on a large scale, and they are 
And some of 
the forms in question do take after the nature of an arch 


* We аге pleased to give publication to Mr. Judge’s views. in regard 
to Ruskin aad his position as a teacher of architecture, but they must 
be taken as an individual expression of opinion, and not as being а 
reflection of that held by us upon the question.—Ep., B.A. 
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proper in that the curved form given to the outline would 
tend to shoot off the loose stones of the wall above. But 
the scale is so small that any shape whatever might be 
given to the head without weakening or strengthening the 
construction ; and where the scale is too small to allow of 
mechanical properties being introduced, we may surely 
classify the heads according to their ornamental form, 
which is only the expression of the right construction on 
a larger scale. But what I want to make plain, is, that 
Ruskin never puts them forward as constructive arches, 
as Mr. Statham says in his “ Truth about Ruskin.” 

Then in both the Builder and the Fortnightly is his 
objection. to the drawing of the towers—Venetian and 
English. Now, however “claptrappy” the drawing 
in question is, the facts, which Mr. Statham ignores 
are worth considering, for they show how it is possible 
to build such towers as the Venetian campanile without 
any system of external props. The English tower in 
question may be a bad example, but nevertheless the 
system of buttress treatment in its whole range of English 
and French Gothic is carried to such an extent that it is 
easy to see why classic architecture is so favoured by 
many. However pagan the classic columnar treatment 
of buildings may be, it appeals more to the eye than 
the exterior of some of our abbeys and cathedrals, where 
in order to get wonderful windows and beautiful effects 
from the inside, the appearance of the outside is hardly 
considered at all. And if the reader will refer to the 
section of the towers, as the one from Venice shows, 
he will see that it is quite possible to build without such 
an abnormal treatment of buttresses. I can understand 
anyone objecting to the plate alone being put forward as 
‚ all there was to say on the subject, but I do not see how 
Mr. Statham can get away from the facts. 

Мг. Ruskin never took the Venetian as the standard of 
Gothic, but as a type of Gothic, where in the least possible 
space of time was exhibited in historical sequence the 
various periods of its people's architecture from its Origin, 
through its prime, and finally right down to its decay and 
swallowing up by foreign influences. He showed what a 
particular city would yield by a few years spent system- 
atically on an examination of its buildings, and he never 
put forward any of the Venetian buildings as the purest 
type of Gothic. 

Mr. Statham gives no reason for saying that Florence 
was the real home of the Renaissance, and I am not going 
to believe at once that Mr. Ruskin was wrong in saying 
that Venice was its source. But, whether right or wrong, 
he has traced the decline of the Venetian Gothic into the 
Renaissance through intermediate steps, often in the same 
building, in Venice itself. And the value of this historical 
sequence is not diminished if it be found that the original 
influence had its birth elsewhere. Ä 

Mr. Statham’s arguments are far from convincing. He 
thinks it “ really too absurd ” to suggest that the Norman 
zigzag ornament was suggested by the treatment of archaic 
Greek sculptures, and was used as a symbolical sign for 
' the ocean, because the ornament in question is one of the 
origines of ornament among all primitive people. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Statham then, ornament means nothing. Must 
not the most elementary forms of ornament be derived 
from something? What is to prevent them from being 
symbolical, however primitive in nature? And, however 
“forced ” Mr. Ruskin's derivation was, it was only another 
sign of his great teaching, and it is hardly to be supposed 
—even by Mr. Statham himself, I take it—that when 
Ruskin gave out that suggestion at his lecture, he had any 
idea that his audience would depart with a firm literal 
belief in the idea. Are ideas, however forced, useless ? 
Are not some of the sayings of the greatest of men “ most 
absurd " when taken as they stand? 

When we come to the question of the ''orders ” of 
architecture, I will say at once that I believe Ruskin is 
right, and one day, when we want to build in a free 
manner, and when the public understand the true nature 
of architecture, we shall have to give up our conventions 
of the five orders of architecture. To any rational man 
the system is one of the most absurd. Proportion or no 

iom, there 1s no more reason In giving out certain 

proportion, ; . d th h is f 
styles as balonging to certain orders than there 18 tor 
dividing up the periods of literature in “orders” of 
hat is it а] in the end? At the most there 


re. W : 
ae for the koman orders, Tuscan and Composite, are 
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acknowledged to be only modifications. And if five, why 
not six? We get so deluged with these orders that 
students beginning architecture get the idea that first the 
Greeks built in the Doric style, then they got tired of 
that and said, “ We will have a new order now,” and 
immediately invented the Ionic order, and so on. Where- 
as the Doric and Ionic are frequently contemporary— 
springing up in two separate districts. 

It is easy enough to copy, and if we want to go on 
building Parthenons all our lives by all means stick to 
your Palladio and Vitruvius, your five orders, and your 
modules. But of genius there will be none. It wanted a 
genius to design the Parthenon; he had no Palladio or 
Vitruvius then. Does the student really think that when 
the architect of the Parthenon put on that top cymatium 
he had proportioned it out to the half diameter of the 
column? Then if we are not to build Parthenons, it is no 
good continuing to build by modules. We must learn the 
proportions for Gothic work, and herein lies the charm of 
the style—the proportions are without limit ! | 

Now, to turn to Ruskin the artist. Since 1898 Mr. 

Statham has evidently been amusing himself with pulling 
““ Modern Painters ” to pieces, and he finds out in conse- 
quence that there are no fixed laws in painting! I say there 
ave laws in painting as rigid as those in chemistry. And of | 
all laws respecting painting that of perspective is the 
least important. In fact, it has little to do with the quali- 
ties of a good painting. Until these laws are understood 
and practised in our art schools it is useless to hope to 
have a school of painting of any value, and, therefore, we 
cannot hope to have any great pictures. It is, doubtless, 
possible to produce pretty effects without recognising these 
laws; and, on the other hand, when once these funda- 
mental laws have been thoroughly grasped, when he has 
entire control over them, the artist feels himself at liberty, 
instinctively, to modify these laws, and in thus doing he 
finds out—not creates—new hitherto unknown laws, the 
nature of which is only known by the artist who has 
reached them. Thus it is that Turner appears to violate 
the laws that Ruskin analyses—what a different field is 
that of Turner’s to the pre-Raphaelites !—when he is only 
enlarging on them. If all artists believe what Mr. 
Statham believes—that there are no fixed laws in painting, 
that everyone can do as he likes so long as he makes a 
pretty picture—it is hopeless to think of art at all. In all 
art there must be fundamental principles which must be 
present to give the art in question its right to be what 
1{ 15. 
‚ Certainly all great art is delicate art, and all coarse art 
is bad art—that is, coarse for the period it belongs to. 
But what is there coarse in a work that shows rough signs 
ofthe right hand laid to the workman’s hammer? How 
the two passages which Mr. Statham quotes contradict one 
another I fail to see. | 

The time will yet come when the “ Stones of Venice " will 
be the architectural text-book for the new builders—for the 
new school of architecture, and when * Modern Painters ' 
will be the recognised book for people who want to ferret out 
those laws of painting which are as fixed and determined 
as any laws of any science under the sun. When this is so 
we may hope to see the true Gothic revival, and yet 
another school of pre-Raphaelitism. The chapter from the 
“ Stones of Venice," “ The nature of Gothic,” should be in 
the hands of every workman, and I leave it to Ruskin’s own 
books to defend him better than any words from an 
outsider against such writers as Mr. Statham, who would 
put him down as an architectural draughtsman who knew 
nothing about architecture, 
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WANTED-THE ACTUAL CARRYING 
POWER OF ROCKS AND SOILS. | 
the 


A VERY useful inquiry has been undertaken by | 
Science Standing Committee of the Royal Шеш 
of British Architects. It is to determine, if possible, t | 
actual carrying power of the ground itself under norm "i 
abnormal conditions, as, for instance, a plaster clay in a 
ordinary condition, and when drained of its moisture, © 
hard. It is of intended to include an inquiry into x 
methods for overcoming deficiencies in foundations. Pict 
this end the committee invite communications ar 

members of the Institute and others of the architectu 
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and engineering professions, giving the results of their 
personal experience, or referring to results of this 
nature published at home or abroad. 

The following suggestions are made as indicating the 
general scope of the inquiry. It would materially facilitate 
the work if those who are good enough to volunteer their 
assistance would, as far as practicable, record their 
observations in the following manner :— 

Geological Data.—The geological name of the bed referred 
to should be given, together with the precise nature of the 


rock or soil referred to, and, if possible, the thickness of 


the bed. The relation of the particular bed to those 
above and below it should be dealt with, and the precise 
locality and height above O.D. should be stated. Where- 
ever practicable, reference should also be made to the 
geological maps and sections of the district, Where such 
exist. It is thought that by such evidence it may be 
possible to correlate beds of similar geological age and 
formation in different localities. When only general terms 
are used, as, ¢.g., clay, sand, gravel, and the like, no such 
comparison is possible; but if a particular stratum of, say, 
the Oxford Clay, is referred to in a particular locality, it 
may be possible to form a close comparison of the bed in 
that locality with a similar stratum in auother locality. 
Physical Data.—So far as the physical facts are con- 
cerned, they should likewise be as precise as possible. 
The circumstances under which the information was 
obtained, and the nature of the load should be correctly 
stated, and it should be made clear that it was either an 
actual known dead load or a calculated floor load. It is 
also necessary to explain how the load was applied, 
including depth below surface, to state the superficial area 
tested, the weight per foot superficial, and the actual result 
of the test. 
., Generally.—For the sake of precision it should be stated 
if the information is the result of direct experiment, with 
a view to ascertain the supporting power of the rock or 
Soil, or if it is the result of observation upon a building or 
other similar load. It should also be stated whether the 
observations or experiments are original or are references 
to published results. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


s Tes KING you for the trouble you have taken " is 


the none too cordial expression of gratitude with 
which a recent letter notifying the return of a rejected set 
of competition designs to their author concluded. The 
drawings— which we had the privilege of looking over—had 
cost a good deal intime and labour in their preparation, quite 
apart from any question of design, and we could not help 
reflecting upon the amount of trouble really involved, and 
the curt expression of thanks received for it, and which 
constituted the whole of the architect’s reward for his 
labours, We cannot help feeling that the prodigious 
amount of effort expended upon unsuccessful competition 
work by the profession is a wanton waste which ought not 
to be permitted. For where one man may get a tenth part 
of the cost of his labour back again in the way of a pre- 
mium, there are twenty or thirty (perhaps more) who get 
nothing at all. Such a state of things is not only not 
equitable or reasonable, but is positively demoralising as 
a matter of professional ethics. How long architects 
themselves will permit it to continue it would be hard to 
Say, but until they alter it there will be no change we may 

sure, 

Амр we thought, as we pondered over the incident with 
which we.commenced these remarks, that no doubt the 
promoters of the competition in question were quite 
of the opinion that they were doing the profession a 
great favour by inviting them to compete. Any idea as 
to the boot being on the other leg possibly never entered 
their minds, and we may be pretty sure they would 
have scouted it altogether if it had. It was certainly a 
graceful and unexpected compliment which the promoters 
of a small church competition paid the unsuccessful com 
petitors when they enclosed a £5 note in the letter of 
thanks sent to each of the unsuccessful competitors. Yet 
it was not an out-of-the-way generous thing to do when 
the architect's side of the question is considered. One 
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cannot help wishing that such examples could be 
multiplied. 


Tue conclusion of the whole matter is that, however fair a 
competition may bein regard to the selection and adoption 
of the best desiga, yet if there be only two or three pre- 
miums for 20, 30, 40, ог 50 competitors, then the result can- 
not but be unsatisfactoryand disheartening for all those who 
get nothing for their pains. Indeed, we do not think weat 
all exaggerate when we express our belief that for nine- 
tenths of the profession who engage in competition work 
the result is a distinct loss inevery way. Some men have 
certainiy been very successful in obtaining commissions by 
means of competition. But these are quite exceptional 
cases compared with the unsuccessful ones. Competition 
reform might very well, we think, be carried a step 
further, Rud Provide us with some sort of scheme for the 
compensation —even if on a slender scale—of unsuccessful 
competitors. 


Tue Paisley School Board on Monday considered a 
recommendation in regard to the competitive designs 
recently sent in for a new board school. The chairman 
moved the approval of the recommendation, which was in 
favour of the adoption of the design marked ‘‘ Economy.” 
But an amendment was moved to the effect that, as the 
plan referred to exceeded the conditions arranged by the 
board, a new competition should be invited, fixing the cost 
at £11 тоз. per scholar. On the vote being taken, 
еген the chairman’s motion was carried by six to 
our. 


We stated the other week it had been found that the pro- 
posed Cartwright Memorial Buildings at Bradford would 
cost something like £15,000 more than the amount offered 
by Lord Masham, the donor. The architects, Messrs. 
Simpson & Allen, have been interviewed by the city sur- 
veyor of Bradford as to the practicability of modifying 
their design in certain particulars so as to reduce the cost, 
and, though of course expressing themselves willing to meet 
the committee in their suggestion, yet they strongly recom- 
mended the carrying out of their design in its entirety. 
After due consideration the architects’ recommendation . 
bas been approved by the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee of the corporation, and at a meeting held on 
Monday last they decided to recommend the Council to 
carry out the work as originally designed, and to provide 
half the additional cost (£7, 509), Lord Masham having 
agreed to pay the other half. Lord Masham has 
cordially approved this decision, we understand, and the 
work is to be proceeded with at once. 


THERE will be a special general meeting at the R.I.B.A. 
on the gth of April for further discussion of the papers 
read at the institute on the ıgth inst. on “Ancient 
Lights.” The question chiefly to be considered is as to 
the most desirable method of undertaking a reform in 
the law of ancient lights. A resolution will be moved 
on behalf of the Practice Standing Committee to the 
effect ** That this meeting considers an alteration in the 
law of ancient lights to be urgently needed, and requests 
the council to put itself into communication with the 
council of the Surveyors’ Institution without delay, with a 
view to the co-operation of that body in taking such steps 
as may be necessary to secure an amendment." 


Four papers on “ Artisans’ Dwellings” will be read at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday 
evening next by Messrs. John Honeyman, R.S.A., Henry 
Spalding, W. E. Wallis, and Owen Fleming. 


Examinations for certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, 
and as building surveyor under local authorities, will be 
held at the institute on the ıgth and 2oth April next. The 
secretary of the R.I.B.A. will receive applications until 


the 5th April. 


THE paper read at the Architectural Association meetinz 


on Friday evening last was upon the “ Decoration of 


Churches,” by Mr. Н. С. Corlette. Mr. Corlette discussed 
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the subject under the following heads :—1, Flooring, and 
the things about the same level to be used as the furniture 
of a floor. 2. Walls, flat, or with arcades and windows, 
in light and shade. 3. Roofs, including wood, or stone 
vaults, domes, open timber work. 4. Light, natural and 
artificial. 5. Furniture, such as the font, seats, pulpit, 
organ, screens, altars, reredos, &c. 6. Specially decorated 
parts of the structure. In his concluding remarks Mr. 
Corlette urged his hearers to observe the uses of sub- 
jection and accentuation both in detail and in the general 
treatment. Above all he advised them to keep the anity 
of the two architectural, and the three ecclesiastical, parts 
of the building a patent fact. At the same time he pointed 
out that they should let the beauty and value of the work 
in the chancel exceed that in the nave; and in the chancel 
concentrate their best efforts upon the treatment of the 
асу as distinct from, though contiguous with, the 
choir. | 


pictures, to wbich reference was made in these columns 
last week, Professor George Aitchison, R.A., makes the 
following interesting little statement :—:: When it was 
announced that the Ansidei Madona of Raffael and the 
portrait of Charles I. on horseback, by Vandyck, were to 
be seen at the National Galler ‚ І went to see our new 
purchases and found Frank Hoil looking at the Vandyck. 
He said ‘I don't profess to assess the Raffael, but England 
has not paid too dearly for the Vandyck.’” 


Mr. Thomas Е. Bumpus (Glebelands, Stoke Newington) 
writes us as follows: “ Мау I be permitted to draw the 
attention of your readers to the fact that there is now on 
view at the ateliers of Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 67, Soho 
Square, a remarkably fine Radix Tesse window of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. ‚It belongs to St. 
jon Church, Leverington, near Wisbech, and having 

allen a prey during a period of laxity in matters ecclesias- 
tical to the cupidity of the pilferer has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas F. Curtis, the present representative 
of the above named firm, for reparation and restoration. 
It goes without saying, that not a little in this work had 
to be left to conjecture, but the skill and care with which 
Mr. Curtis has accomplished his difficult and delicate task 
will be patent to those able to avail themselves of the 
privilege of viewing it. Visitors to these studios will 
receive a courteous' welcome, and have the whole ex- 
plained to them. I may also be permitted to add that the 
present state of the grand Doom- Jesse window at the east 
end of Selby Abbey is due to the same artist." 


SOME thirty members of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland paid a visit last week to the Dolphin's Farm 
Brickworks, over which they were conducted by the 
managing director (Mr. John Good) and the works 
manager (Mr. Milligan), who explained to the visitors all 
the various processes of making bricks by machinery. The 
bricks produced are stock bricks, and the output is about 
160,000 per week. | 

THE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited on Saturday afternoon last St. Bridget’s Church, 
Dalgety, and Donibristle House, under the leadership of 
Mr. Frank W. Simon, architect. The church is roofless, 
and has been frequently altered, so that few of the Gothic 
features remain. A very fine Renaissance addition at the 
west end consists chiefly of a room on the upper floor 
panelled in polished stone. The remains of Donibristle 
House are now a quaint ruin with two wings for offices, 
the latter still occupied. On the motion of Mr. James 
Bruce, president, a vote of thanks was passed to Lord 
Moray (Бу whose permission the visit was made) and Mr. 
Frank W. Simon. 


Two pictures by J. Lingell, sen., “Тһе Woodcutters " 
and “ Тһе Harvest Waggon,” realised 440 guineas and 
310 guineas respectively at Christie's ast Saturday. 


Tue General Purposes Committee of the London County 
Council have decided to recommend the Council to preserve 
the old building at 17, Fleet Street, commonly known as 
Wolsey’s Palace. The scheme of preservation, which is 
proposed and has been approved by the City Corporation, 
is that the ground floor only shall be set back to the line 
of the street improvement, the upper floors remaining in 
their present position, and being supported on cantilevers. 

he front of the house is to be restored to its original 
condition, the false front, being removed and the back 
portion of the premises, which has already been demolished, 
rebuilt. The price asked for the freehold is £20,000 and 
the cost of rebuilding and incidental expenses will be 
£7,300. Thus the total outlay will be £27,300. Against 
this sum must be set the promised contribution of the City 
Corporation of £2,500, the sum which will be contributed 
by the City in respect of the widening of the road, and the 
rept which the Council will receive in respect of the 
premises. The net result shows that the scheme of 
preservation will cost the Council on an average £172 à 
year for 59 years, after which period the premises would 
be free of charge, This allows for the historic room on 
the first floor being reserved for the public benefit, and it 
15 anticipated that a considerable portion of the annual 
charge of £172 may be recouped by letting the room to 
various archzeological and similar societies on terms which 


AN important series of tests was again undertaken on 
Wednesday afternoon by the Fire Prevention Committee 
at its testing station near Regent's Park, Sir John 
Taylor, K.C.B. (H.M. Office of Works), and Mr. Arthur 
Cates (Crowr Surveyor) represented the council, and Мт. 
Edwin О. Sachs the executive. There was an unusually 
large attendance of members and visitors, including the 
leading district surveyors and representatives of the 
local authorities. One of the tests was with a floor of 
wood joists with concrete filling and a plaster ceiling on 
expanded metal lathing, the concrete, however, protected 
the joists from below. This floor was subjected to a test 
of a gradually increasing fire reaching to a temperature of 
2,000 deg. Fahr. for a period of two hours, followed by the 
application of water. Two doors were also tested, one of 
three thicknesses deal, 2} in. thick, and the other of teak, 
with a skeleton of 2-in. solid material, but the panels in 
two thicknesses. This test was of about an hour’s 
duration. 
At the annual dinner of the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association held last week, Mr. Nicholson, of Leeds, 
President of the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trades, 
referred to the recent work of the federation, and said, in 
consequence of tlıe formation of a body of employers 
numbering about 1,400 firms, the men had seen that in 
future disputes would assume a totally different aspect. 
In connection with the foremen a scheme had been pre- 
pared which would be brought forward at an early date, 
and another scheme in regard to the relations between 
contractors and sub-contractors, The latter embodied 
three points by which friction would be avoided in the 
future. It was not proposed to deal with the wages 
question unless the unions brought forward excessive and 
ridiculous demands, 


from damage, 


It may be of interest {о such of our readers who are not 
already acquainted with the history of this bit of old 
London to state that the house, which is commonly but 
incorrectly described as the palace of Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey, was built in the reign of James I., about 
the year 1610, for Henry, Prince of Wales, as an officer of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. It continued to be used as offices 
of the Duchy, at least, until the death of the Prince in 
1612, but not long afterwards it was converted into a 
tavern, and has since been used for business purposes. 

he house is a very interesting specimen of the architec- 
ture of the period. The ceiling of the room on the first 
floor has been described as the finest remaining ін situ in 
London, and the wood panelling contains some very good 
carving. It has been found that the present front of the 
house, as Seen from the Street, is merely a screen, and that 
some 20 in. behind it, on the first floor, the original front 


15 ‚embedded. The old carved plasters, which were on 
this front, are still in existence, 


Mr. P. MoRLEY Horper, architect, has just removed his 
offices to 148, New Bond Street, over the Fine Art 
Society’s galleries. 


КЕЅРЕСТІМС the late Sir Е. Burton and the Blenheim 


would preserve it for public inspection and keep it free 
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Tug Committee of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
have decided that in counties and county boroughs possess. 
Ing an organisation for the Promotion of secondary educa. 
tion, recognised by the Science and Art Department, such 
organisation may, on application through the secretary of 
the technical instruction committee or otherwise, be held 
responsible, under certain conditions, for the conduct of 
the. institute's examinations, and for the establishment of 
new classes in technology, in accordance with Clause VII. 
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of the Science and Art Directory. The committee will, 
Owever, continue to require, as a condition for the 
registration of a class in any technological subject, the 
approval by the institute of the qualifications of the teacher 


Now here is a curious state of things. The Shoreditch 
Vestry have been allowing the chimney shaft of their 
electric light Station and refuse destructor works to emit 
ап unusual volume of black smoke. Their attention was 
duly called to the matter, and it was pointed out that the 
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of Welsh coal, and consequently the fuel procured was 
only of inferior quality ; the engineers were doing what 
they could to prevent the smoke, With which explana- 


tion the vestry were content, and the subject then 
dropped. On the Same day that the Shoreditch 
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Vestry discussed and dropped the question of the smoke 
nuisance as concerning themselves, the Westminster 
Electric Supply Corporation were summoned for causing 
a smoke nuisance in connection with their Millbank Street 
Station. They offered precisely the same excuse as the 
Lighting Committee of the Shoreditch Vestry as to their 
inability to obtain the proper quality of Welsh coal. But 
the magistrate promptly fined them £10 and costs. And 
thus it would really seem that a trading local authority 
may commit with impunity a nuisance for which an 
ordinary trading company is heavily fined. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By К. BROWN, Jun. 
Boston SOCIETY or ARCHITECTS. 


R. JOHN PICKERING PUTNAM, architect, read 

a paper at the last meeting of the Boston Society of 

Architects on “ Plumbing and Sanitation,” illustrated by 
lantern views. The attendance was less than usual. 


BUILDING A1 BAR HARBOUR. | 

At Bar Harbour, Maine, a summer-house is being built 
for Mr. Charles Francis, of Boston, from plans by Mr. 
Е.В. Mears. The building is 63 ft. by 37 ft., three storeys 
in height, the first storey is of field stone, the rest of wood. 
The exterior walls and roofs will be covered with Califor- 
nian redwood shingles. The style of the architecture is 
Old English. 

Another house is being erected also at Bar Harbour for 
Мг. L. N. Kettle. Messrs. Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul 
are the architects. This house is of wood, and is 106 ft. 
by 36 ft. A broad piazza 19 ft. wide will extend the entire 
length of the house on the south side, and 55 ft. on the 
west side. From the south-east corner the piazza will be 
carried out 48 ft. to a glass-covered octagonal pavilion 
25 ft. wide. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF DETROIT. | 

The 2001 anniversary of the settlement of Detroit will 
be celebrated by the erection of a monument, costing a 
million dollars. This is being designed by Mr. Stanford 
White (of McKim, Mead & White), New York. It will 
take the form of a lofty column, surrounded by a group of 
sculpture, and supporting a trıpod, which will be illumi- 
nated at night. The monument is to be placed on Belle 
ie in the Detroit River, the island being laid out as a 
park. 

ARTISTS AND THEIR Work. 

Mr. Robert Reid’s mural decoration for the United 
States pavilion at the Paris Exposition is 8 ft. high and 
26 ft. long, the subject being “ America awakening to the 
Knowledge of her Strength and Resources.” The work 
was painted in six weeks. 

Winslow Homer is the only American artist who has 
been allowed to have as many as four works in the Paris 
Exposition. 


Some PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 

A number of important picture exhibitions are now 
being held in this city. Mr. Hall McCormick, of Chicago, 
has loaned to the Boston Art Students’ Association his 
celebrated collection of paintings. These comprise some 
fine examples of the old English masters: Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, Wilkie, Constable, 
Crome, Morland, Stothard, Wilson, Stanfield, Hogarth, 
and many others. There is a fine portrait by Vandyck, 
one each by Mierevelt and Janssens, and a fine example 
by Van Goyen. These pictures are hung in Copley Hall, 
and, in a smaller hall adjoining, called Allston Hali, there 
are about twenty works by Byam Shaw, R.A.—the largest 
of these, ‘ Love the Conqueror," is loaned through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell, of Lon- 
don. The catalogue, which is a pamphlet about 10 in. by 
8 in., contained five photo-process reproductions of some 
of the best portraits, and some handy notes of the 
artists, and is well worth the 25 cents charged for it. 
Undoubtedly the finest portrait is that of an unknown 
man, by John Opie, R.A. There are three splendid works 
by Raeburn—No. 32,“ Doctor Welsh Tennant, of Tennant 

ouse, Fyfe," is especially fine. This exhibition will be 
open for some weeks. On Sundays and afternoons it is 
open at half price, 25 cents. Members of the various art 
associations have tickets given them. Twice a week there 
are “ teas ” in the exhibition rooms. 

At Doll & Richards! galleries Mr. Dodge MacKnight 
is holding an exhibition of water-colours. The subjects 
illustrate the seasons in New England. Mr. MacKnight 
is ап impressionist, and his works are marked by great 
brilliancy of colour and breadth of handling. He has 
made great advance on his former work. 

Mr. Harold B. Warren has a small exhibit of water- 


. colours at Kimball’s gallery, comprising views in Vermont, 


and also some English subjects. His work is characterised 
by great delicacy. He has recently painted some views 
ot the Parthenon, which were purchased for the Art 


Museum. “'Salamis from the Propylea ” is one of the 


subjects in the present exhibition. 


The 62nd exhibition of water-colours at the Boston Art 
Club opens on April 6th. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BARNSLEY CHURCH COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY HAROLD TRIMNELL, A.R.I.B.A. 

HIS design is a very favourable instance of the en- 
T deavour to provide a building suited to the conditions 
issued by the promoters. The temptation to adopt 
picturesque and expensive treatment, and features such as 
towers and spires, is very great, but in this case the author 
obtained the effect of a dominating feature very satisfac- 
torily by a picturesque bell turret over the chancel arch. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Н. W. WILLS, A.R.[.B.A., ARCHITECT, SWANSEA. 


FURNITURE, UNION OFFICES, SWANSEA. 
Н. W. WILLS, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


WHEN architects understand the designing of furniture 
it is generally much more interesting than the ordinary 
cabinet maker's production. The excellent examples we 
now publish have been lately made for the Swansea Union 
Offices board-room from the designs of their architect, 
Mr. Wills. 


ODO d 


SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
By LAZENBY LIBERTY. 


ОК text and motto in furniture manufacture, as in 
every other of the arts of life, should be utility before 

all, but zesthetic utility. Furniture is not made primarily 
to be looked at but to be used. Better a Windsor chair 
with comfort than a chaise à la Louis Quinze which makes 
one’s back ache. Let every part have its meaning and 
fulfil its purpose. Doors that will open and shut, drawers 
that will work smoothly, handles that can be held—truisms 
if you will, but truisms not always recognised in practice. 
Utility, which means fitness, is in itself beauty if rightly 
understood, but man being born of woman is under an 
inherent necessity to decorate. Тһе plainest piece of fur- 
niture devoted to the humblest office can properly receive 
ornament of some kind. А heavy kitchen table or dresset 
with a 2-in. top can be made to look lighter and more 
pleasing by a simple bead or chamfer without weakening 
the construction in appearance or reality, but decoration 
should never be purposely constructed. Form, by wbich 
I mean the general outline of a piece of furniture, 
should be always perfect in itself, and should primarily be 


independent of decoration, and if the cabinet, the table, ot 


the chair does not look well before the ornament is added 
no ornament subsequently applied will correct the first 
error. Good outline and good proportion are both neces 
sary to produce excellence in form, and in good proportion 
there should always be a dominant mass to which the other 
parts are subsidiary, and to which the eye constantly 
returns. It is needless to say how all great painters, 
architects, and designers have kept this principle in view. 
The subsidiary parts again should constantly vary (not 
too sharply, for the more subtle the proportions the more 
pleasing), for the whole art of composing or putting together 
ofthe several parts consists in varying well and intelli 
gently. It is quite true that composition cannot be taught. 
Ruskin bas well observed that one may as well endeavour 
to teach how to be witty; but this can be learned, that 
there are certain rules which have never been violated by 
the great masters of design, and these afford tests by which 
good work can be known and appreciated. Closely cot 
nected with the theory of good proportion and form are 
those principles of sound construction which have obtained 
in every good period of art, and which are not difficult 10 
learn from the examples of the past. The proper mail 
lines for good woodwork are the perpendicular and 

horizontal. The curved line is only admissible as #1 
Luc cm A e 


* From a paper read before the Society of Arts on the 13th inst., and 


| published in the Society’s Journal, 
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adjunct to these, and should always be subordinate. An 
unornamented piece of furniture composed wholly of 
straight lines may be yet quite satisfactory to the eye, but 
one entirely composed of curves can never be so, though 
decorated with the utmost skill and refinement of detail. 
It is an axiom of good construction that, whatever the 
material used, it should be as far as possible homogeueous, 
and in the case of woodwork recourse should be had as 
little as possible to metal and glue. In a damp climate 
especially, screws and iron straps and angle irons rust, and 
glue softens and decays. The tenon and mortise, the 
dovetail, and the other real joints should be relied on. 
Each surface should absolutely fit, so that the least possi- 
ble film of glue be employed. Not only are the joints 
necessarily stronger, but the glue is more effectually pro- 
tected from the air. Too great a use is made by cabinet- 
makers, especially in chair frames, of the dowel, which is 
always a weak joint in comparison, though it is true that 
they are sometimes driven to its use by bad designs. 1 
may also mention that dovetails are nearly always made 
with too great a slope, which weakens the cross strain 
without increasing the lateral strength of the joint. Pins 
through tenons should always be of wood. 

The abuse of mouldings is a fruitful source of failure to 
produce good woodwork. A surface of plain wood of large 
size must necessarily not only have a bare and uninterest- 
ing appearance, but be liable to warp and split under 
differences of heat and moisture, and for this defect the 
invention of the panel was an obvious remedy. 

The square edge of the framing "' stile," it was found, 
made too abrupt a transition with the panel, and the 
chamfer was the result. This grew afterwards into the 
moulding, by breaking the material from one level to the 
other, by a series of rounds and hollows, &c. In strict- 
ness, therefore, the level of the moulding should not rise 
above the stile. To rigidly observe a hard and fast rule 
of this kind, however, would be pedantic, and lıke many 
other general maxims can sometimes be violated with 
advantage, a projecting moulding when intelligently em- 
ployed often giving vigour and character, especially in work 
on a large scale. When not kept within due bounds, 
however, the effect is often deplorable. Some Italian and 
French, and even German, work exists, and has been 
copied of late years in this country, where every detail 
is overpowered by the moulding, which being of excessive 
width and height form panels bewildering in. their number 
and the oddity of their shapes, until the absurdity reached 
a climax in certain joinery work produced a few years 
ago, in which the mouldings were fixed, crossing the 
panels saltire-wise, from corner to corner. Mouldings 
employed on the shelf and cornice are in a different 
category, their use being, of course, to lighten the effect 
of a thick square edge. Even here, however, we often 
see the effect frittered away by excess of carving, and 
sometimes by a violation of the rule that every ogee 
curved member of the moulding, whether ogee or ovole, 
should have its angle to balance it. In work of the best 
schools mouldings are very slightly carved, if at all. 

The art of the carver being nearly allied to that of the 
sculptor, and, therefore, standing on a higher plane than 
that of the other craftsman connected with working in 
wood, has always had a tendency to transgress its due 
bounds, and to assert itself in a manner incompatible with 
its proper sphere of mere decoration. 

The desire of the artist to display his skill in fine 
modelling and cutting, and his knowledge of anatomy and 
of various styles of ornament, has constantly been pro- 
ductive of resulis which, though gratifying to himself and 
perhaps to his patrons at the time, have been fatal to the 
true artistic balance of effect in the piece of furniture so 
decorated. Some of the ornate cabinets, tables, and 
chairs, produced by the Italians during the past three 
centuries, have more the appearance of strange and 
wonderful specimens of carving than the individual and 
useful pieces of furniture whose names they bear. The 
ornament is everything, the usefulness as furniture 
nothing, and this I take to be about the worst that can be 
said of any thing of which the chief object is utility. 

The French and Germans, and, indeed, every nation, 
have also been sinners in this respect, though much less so 
than the Italians. 

With regard to carving generally, and with the proviso 
that hardly any rule in art is so strict but that circum- 
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stances may sometimes justify its being broken, I should 
say that the laws which govern it in its relation to furni- 
ture are that high relief should be reserved for portions 
already in relief from the main mass, such as columns, 
pilasters, table legs, &c., and that even here the ornament 
should never interfere with the proper contour and main 
outline, and that panels and all flat surfaces, when carved, 
should be only in very low relief. If it be desired to 
display a fine piece of work in high relief in a pediment or 
a panel, then the latter should be sunk, and should be of 
large dimensions, so that the height of the carving be 


_ counterbalanced by the breadth of the work. I have no 


need to enlarge on that on which every one is now agreed, 
viz., on the studious avoidance of such abominations as 
were produced 50 years ago—a sideboard supported by 
laboriously carved spread eagles, or a table with carved 
dolphins for legs, Jike the notorious dumb waiters in 
Trafalgar Square; but I would point out that a small 
panel with an exquisitely carved group projecting far 
beyond the level of the stile frame, such as we see in really 
fine work of the Italian Renaissance, shows the necessity 
of keeping the artist workman strictly to heel, even in a 
good period of art. 

A good deal of what I have just said is true of 
marquetry, though I am not one of those who regard this 
as illegitimate decoration. In a sense, of course, it ts a 
sham, but, at the same time, it proclaims itself so frankly 
to be what it is that no one is deceived, and probably 
nobody ever thought he was looking at a mosaic of vari- 
ously coloured woods, cut and pieced together in the solid. 
Still, inlay of all kinds ought to be strictly kept within 
bounds. Like carving, it is a good servant but a bad 
master. The enthusiasm of the specialist is proverbial. 
There is nothing like leather in the opinion of the cobbler, 
and there seems to be an inherent tendency in every trade 
and craft to assert itself unduly. We can see what 
the inlay cutter is capable of when allowed to get 
out of hand by examining some of the old marquetry of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, where the cabinet, bedstead, 
chest of drawers, clock case, and the like appear to have 
been made for the express purpose of showing what he 
could do, and certainly he did some wonderful and terrible 
things. Good marquetry is subdued in tone and without 
violent contrasts in colour, always conventional, or at the 
most semi-conventional in character, and, above all, never 
attempts to suggest a picture. With some hesitation I 
may also, perhaps, be allowed to add that it is like the 
garlic in a salad—a little goes a long way. In anything I 
have said by way of criticism I must not be understood as 
decrying the arts of the carver and inlayer per se. The 
celebrated carved group at Chatsworth of the woodcock, 
lace handkerchief, &c., is in order as a tour de force and as 
a more or less satisfactory specimen of wood sculpture, 
though personally I would prefer the work of the unknown 
carver in (һе Bou!äk Museum at Cairo; and an elaborately 
inlaid wood panel framed as a picture would be at least a 
legitimate method of displaying the craftsman’s skill; but 
I protest against {һе use of such work as decoration for a 
piece of furniture. 

Perhaps in this connection I may say a few words on 
the vexed question of machine-made ornament. The 
sweeping denunciations of it as an accursed thing which 
we are accustomed so often to hear are, it seems to me, 
uncalled for and unreasonable. It is neither practicable 


nor desirable for us to go back to the 15th century, and the . 


cry that all decoration not executed by hand is no decora- 
tion atall is another illustration of the regrettable fact 
that the average man, when caught by a taking phrase, 
seldom or never stops to consider whether or not a propo- 
sition, which on the face of it is sound enough, covers all 
the ground. It is overlooked that a strict rule of this kind 
would debar us from the use of all inexpensive paper- 
hangings and textile fabrics, and that there are, indeed, 
few minor art productions which would be accessible to 
any but the wealthy without the aid of labour-saving 
appliances of some sort. It is true that such a rule would 
be more applicable to ornament, as applied to furniture, 
than to most other art developments, though, even here, 
it should be confined to the production of ornamental 
carving of a high order, and which can only be satisfac- 
torily executed by hand. Whena continuous reproduction 
of egg and dart or other simple ornament on a moulding is 
necessary to the effect, and the high cost of carving by 
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hand is prohibitive, it is surely preferable that it should be 
cut by the carving machine than be omitted altogether. I 
need hardly say that I am quite in agreement with those 
who denounce such false work as wood embossed in imita- 
tion of more ambitious carviog by pressure, or repoussé 
metal produced by the stamping machine ; but these stand 
in a different position from ornament which is merely in- 
tended to vary a succession of straight lines and satisfy 
the eye without attracting it. In short, I consider that 
machinery can be satisfactorily employed in producing 
ornament of the humbler kind, and which is intended to be 
felt rather than observed. 

Now a word on the use of varnish. For the protection 
of wood from the effects of damp and dust, and, still more, 
for bringing out the beauty and colour of the grain, 
varnishes of different kinds have been in use from very 
early times. For heavy furniture and fitments of oak, 
teak, &c., the old mixture of turpentine and wax is still 
unrivalled, whilst for fine cabinet work the more recently 
invented solution of shellac in spirit is used. This latter 
is one of those things which require the most careful 
manipulation, as when employed in excess, or without the 
utmost refinement and delicacy of finish, it easily becomes 
the acme of vulgarity. This naturally introduces the 
question of stain. Some purists bave spoken and written 
very warmly on the subject, and have decried the use of 
stain altogether. “ Rub the wood with a little oil, and so 
leave it to mellow by time,” says in effect one authority. 
“Itis a sham," says another, “to try to make new oak 
look as if it were antique.” Now, I submit that we do not 
buy furniture, or have wood fittings put in our houses 
exclusively, or even primarily, for our heirs. Life is short, 
and, as a rule, many years elapse before wood puts on its 
final complexion. I submit, too, that in staining our oak 
brown, and in deepening the natural colour of our maho- 
gany and satinwood, we are not necessarily attempting to 
make it look as if it were old, but only investing it 
with the richer tone of colour which, without stain, we 
might never live to see, and to which even it might 
never attain. Of course, stain can be abused. To ет. 
ploy it to imitate inlay is the sham of a sham, and 
to invest wood with a colour which does not, and 


never can, belong to it in the natural order of things, . 


is also questionable, although I would, perhaps, make 
an exception in favour of some shades (green for in- 
stance), which, when intelligently employed, with proper 
accessories in the way of decorative surroundings, is 
capable of very satisfactory results, $.е., when the furniture 
is executed mainly as fitments, as part of the architectural 
features and joinery of the room. Painted and japanned 
furniture in colour is rarely successful in Western work, 
since the pigment never attains to sufficient depth and 
richness, and the general consensus of opinion, I think 
rightly, has decided that a tint of cream, slightly varying 
according to surroundings, is the only colour which can be 
satisfactorily applied to movable furniture, or to fitments 
en suite with it. It certainly possesses the advantage of 
lightness and elegance of effect, and harmonises with 
practically any scheme of colour. 
% ¥ ж. ж 

Obviously some common standard of excellence should 
be first recognised, not to be copied, or even perhaps 
closely imitated, but for what І would call the motsfs for 
work in furniture. Our best periods, in fact the only 
periods when England developed a national art in the 
household, were those of the first half of the 17th 
and the latter ‘half of the 18th centuries. Always 
keeping in view the character of the English climate, and 
the tastes and habits of the people, I consider the 
Jacobean combines in itself all the characteristics of a 
good style, and from its dignity and solidity is especially 
applicable to what may be called the masculine side of 
furnishing -the dining-room, hall, and library. At its 
best in oak, it can be worked successfully in walnut and 
teak, and is susceptible of the greatest variation in its treat- 
ment, from the richness and elaboration suited to the state 
apartments of a palace, to the degree of plainness and 
severity which accords with the surroundings of a farm- 
house or cottage. When enriched with carving and good 
marquetry, and used in conjunction with gilded leathers 
or fine tapestry and handsome ceiling plaster, it is in the 
highest degree sumptuous and magnificent ; and at the 
same time їп a simple form, with that touch of the archaic 
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which gives character and originality, it lends itself with 
equal facility to use with the humble wall-paper. The 
furniture and fitments of this period at Holland House. at 
Knole, and in the South Kensington Museum are models 
from which it would be possible tó form a truly national 
style in the future, not, as I have said before, by cdpying, 
but by a due observance of the principles underlying both 
the design and construction of the works in question. 
Allowing the widest latitude to individual taste—for I 
hold that good taste can be found equally among those 
whose predilections are in favour of richness and abundant 
ornament, and those who incline to the simple and severe 
—the examples I am recommending to be studied will 
furnish us with rules both for keeping the highly ornate 
within proper limits, as well as for softening harshness and 
austerity. 

The other period of which 1 have spoken, viz., that 
of “Adams” decoration, and Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
furniture, should be studied by designers for motifs of what 
I would call the feminine side of furnishing—the drawing- 
room and the boudoir, and its characteristics are lightness, 
elegance, and grace. 

Hepplewhite may be considered a connecting link 
between Chippendale and Sheraton, his chairs, &c., being 
more refined than those of the older master, though not 
wholly free from their blemishes. Sheraton was an exceed- 
ingly able man, and was one of the best draughtsmen of 
his day, and, though himself a prolific manufacturer, very 
large quantities of furniture were made by contemporary 
cabinet makers from his designs. Working mainly in 
mahogany and satinwood, his cabinets, chairs, tables, &c., 
though unequal in merit even in his best period (say from 
1790 to 1800), are, for the most part, worthy of praise. 
The influence of the spurious classic of the Empire period 
in France caused, later on, a very remarkable falling ой 
in his designs, some of which, produced in the early part 
of the century, are about as bad as they can be. Dur ng 
the time in which he continued under the influence of the 
Adams, however, he aimed, like them, at severe refine- 
ment rather than massiveness and fanciful ornament, and 
consequently made but slight use of carving. The cabriole 
chair and table legs of Chippendale were discarded alto- 
gether, and the heavy square legs of the same maker he 
tapered with rare elegance of effect. The ornament was 
almost confined to inlay, and this is found almost 
invariably in keeping with the general design and aim of 
the furniture, as even in his most elaborate work it is 
subordinate to the main effect, whilst in the simpler pieces, 
by the judicious use of lines only, it is made to emphasise 
the construction. The details of the decoration are simple, 
and perhaps a little wanting in verve, but are admirably 
drawn, and are never stereotyped, each husk, loop, and 
festoon being varied according to the shape and size of 
the space to be covered. 

The contemporary style of this period in France, the 
Louis Seize, was a vast improvement on the rococo of the 
preceding reign, inasmuch as it conformed to some of the 
more reasonable and obvious rules of construction, and 
the decoration, though nearly always overdone and often 
false in its application, had an elegance and comparative 
severity very refreshing after what had gone before. When 
it is desired therefore to produce furniture for the drawing- 
room and boudoir of a distinctly ornate character, the 
Louis Seize can be studied with profit by the designer. 
I would limit such study strictly to the ornament, as the 
general lines and construction of the Sheraton style can 
hardly be improved upon; indeed furniture can be made 
quite unmistakably Sheraton in character, without any 
ornament whatever. 

According as our designers therefore aim at dignity and 
massiveness, or lightness and grace, let them keep in view 
the work of these our best periods. Both styles are 1n 
reality allied, being founded on the classic; both are 
capable of much modification whilst retaining their dis- 
tinctive characteristics; both are true and correct in con- 
struction; and, lastly, both are English—in the sense that 
though evolved from foreign models, they were adapted 
not crudely by copying, but intelligently, after being 
modified by national feeling and taste. It is surely not 
too much to hope that in course of time we shall become 
discontented with remaining in leading strings, and with 
ringing the changes on the styles of the past, some of 
which are utterly alien to our national sympathies and 
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needs, and that the influence of these two allied forms of 
art will cause the opening up of future artistic possibilities 
at present unrealised. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE IN 
SCOTLAND. 


N the sixth and last lecture, delivered on the gth 
inst; Mr. Ross passed in review several of the 
larger churches of the later periods. Thechurches of Stirling 
and Linlithgow had, Mr. Ross said, much in common, 
both having a western tower and an eastern apse. The 
details of Linlithgow were the richer and better preserved 
of the two, but its apse lacked the interest of vaulting and 
the commanding height of the Stirling apse, which made it 
one of the most imposing eastern terminations in Scotland. 
The south side of Linlithgow, as seen against the grey 
walls of the Palace, was most beautiful, and its details 
were full of interest, especially the porch, with its niches 
and exquisite oriel window, which gave light to a small 
room over the groined entrance. There was a considerable 
resemblance in plan between the Church of St. John at 


Perth and the church at Haddington, and both were of 


about the same dimensions, of some 200 ft. by 60, and 
were each dignified by a central tower. At Perth the 
crossing beneath the tower was entire, and, although 
greatly degraded in its present condition, it had fine details 
of great breadth and simplicity. Haddington had been 


one of the finest parish churches in the country, and its 


east end and transepts, although now roofless, were con- 
structed in the strictly Gothic manner, with details of the 
later manner of Scotland. 


Dunkeld and Paisley were two other churches having 
many points of resemblance ; both had naves with aisles of 


considerable importance, with long, narrow, aisleless choirs. 
Both exhibited work of the thirteenth century, but as they 
now stood they were mainly of the fifteenth. The triforium 
of Paisley was fantastic, and in both this feature was ex- 
tremely rude. The corbelled passage over this at Paisley 
was unique in Scotland, and was composed of castellated 
details. The curious unsymmetrical west end of Dunkeld 
was shown to be the result of an alteration made after the 
building had been erected, and the west front of Paisley 
showed work extending over a period of two hundred 
years. Aberdeen Cathedral was a building entirely 
of the  fifteenth century, unless it might be a 
small part at the east end of the nave, which 
was begun in freestone, out of which they got more 
refinement of detail than from the hard granite of which 
most of the church was built. Aberdeen was not to be 
judged from small details, but from its imposing bulk 
and from the massiveness of its towers and spires. The 
west gable, with its seven lofty windows, recalled the 
five sisters in the north transept of York. Both had 
the same effect of great height with absolute simplicity, 
and of finishing in a horizontal line. 

St. Giles, Edinburgh, afforded one of the best examples 


. of the great alterations to which churches were often 


subjected in the middle ages, and how from a low and 
comparatively small church it grew, by additions on the 
one hand and now on the other, and again by the heighten- 
ing of its whole roof, to be a many-aisled and widespread 
church, almost the whole vast area of which appeared at 
some period or other to have been vaulted in stone—a 
mode of finishing so often shirked in most of our large 
churches. It was shown that the architecture of St. Giles 
was carried out with details and parts somewhat after the 
style of Melrose and Linlithgow, and but for the clean 
sweep made of all these, it would have ranked in interest 
and beauty, as it did in size, as almost the principal 
church built in the Scottish manner. 

In concluding, Mr. Ross remarked that in the course of 
these lectures the question must sometimes have occurred 
— What was the meaning of all this abbey building going 
on for centuries? They might be sure that the successive 
kings and statesmen had other motives than to express 
their delight in architecture. Every abbey they founded 
was as a camp for Christian soldiers sent out on behalf 
of the purposes of civilisation—sometimes into the midst of 
heathendom, and always into the midst of oppression ; and 
with such surroundings the effect must have been. most 
salutary—that of a great abbey, with its well-ordered and 
beautiful buildings, its cultivated lands, andmanyactivities. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT 
TO THE NATION. 


N connection with the proposed erection of homes for 
discharged soldiers further additional contributions 
or individual sections of the work are announced as 
follows :—]. Stiff & Sons, terra cotta sills, &c.; Thomas 
Beck (Derbyshire), stone sills; Walter T. Chapman 
(Cleethorpes, Grimsby), terra cotta sills; Charles Burley 
(Sittingbourne), 50 tons cement ; Fredk. Walton & Co., 
Lincrusta Walton dadoes; the Wall Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, anaglypta dadoss; Sissons Brothers & 
Co. (Hull), the whole of the distemper; Starkie Gardner 
& Co., art metal work; the St. Pancras Iron Company, 
iron staircases; Richmond & Co., gas cooking stoves; 
T. & R. Boote, flooring tiles; Farmer & Brindley, marble 
paving; the National Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile 
Syndicate, Limited, white opalite tiling; the Meadow 
Foundry Company (Mansfield), manhole covers and 
frames; Samuel Wright (Hackney), fibrous cornices; 
George Caston & Co., wrought iron grilles, &c.; Nash & 
Hull, wrought iron ornamental grille; George M. Callender 
& Co, bitumen sheeting; the Burmantofts Works 
(Leeds), four fireplaces in faience; John Shelbourne & 
Co., architraves; J. Young & Co., eye inspection covers 
for the whole of the drainage system; Lawford & Co,, 
asphalte paths; Н. & F. Bönten, wrought iron mould- 
ings for entrance gates; A. J. Arrowsmith & Co., one 
pine chimney piece; the Accrington Brick and Tile 
Company (Accrington), 2,000 red facing bricks; Candy & 
Co. (South Devon), 5,000 brown glazed bricks; H. A. 
Bali, kitchen range; Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, sani- 
tary fittings for one home (except baths) ; Mr. George В. 
Davis, sanitary appliances for one service block; Messrs. 
Henry Hope & Sons, Limited (Birmingham), metal case- 
ments for one home; Messrs. F. С. Barron & Co., 30 tons 
Portland cement; Messrs. E, R. Burt & Sons, 20 tons 
Portland cement ; the Val de Travers Asphalte Company, 
500 yards super. $ in. paths; the French Asphalte Com- 
pany, asphalte paths (main site); Messrs. Fletcher, Russell 
& Co., Limited (Manchester), grates to the value of £50; 
Mr. Alfred S. Tucker, 250 ft. super. marble flooring, chim- 
ney piece, and stove; Messrs, Blackburn, Starling & Co. 
(Nottingham), three lightning conductors; the Hard York 
Nonslip Stone Company (Halifax), тоо cubic ft. stone; 
Messrs. W. G. & L. England, ten patent reversible win- 
dows; Messrs. Bryce, Junor & White (Glasgow), mould- 
ings to the value of £10; Mr. Robert Adams, 
door springs and fanlight openers for two homes; 
Messrs. Charles Nelson & Co. (Rugby), 30 tons blue lias 
lime; Mr. W. J. White, 10,000 red facing bricks; the 
Waltham Art Metal and Engineering Company, ornamental 
covers for electric light pushes and bell pushes; Messrs. 
А. С. W. Hobman & Co., artificial stone to the value of 
£20; the Chester Engineering Company (Chester), six large 
patent casements for connection corridors ; Messrs. ns & 
Son, the inside blinds for the recreation house; Messrs. 
Long & Coles, wrought ironwork to the value of £25; 
Messrs. Bradshaw & Co., the asphalte for roofs and 
footways; Mr. Samuel E. Spencer, art metal work 
to the value. of £5; Messrs. Lancaster & Co., one 
450-gallon cistern and one hot-water cylinder; the Lambeth 
Brass and Iron Company (per Mr. John F. Bolding), 
steam barrel and fittings; the Phoenix Lead Mills (per 
Mr. John F. Bolding), lead pipe, soil pipe, binds, traps, 
junctions, and tacks for one home; Messrs, Rufford & Co. 
(per Mr. John F. Bolding), two baths; Messrs. W. B. 
Bawn & Co. (per John F. Bolding), one tank and cylinder ; 
Messrs. Sir W. Harland & Son, Merton, Surrey 
(per Messrs. Wilson & Stockall), 20 gallons of enamel ; 
Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, two porcelain baths, four 
w.c.’s, and four lavatories, all complete with fittings ; 
Messrs. A. H. Lavers, Limited, the whiting for the whole 
of the homes ; Messrs. Lamigeon & Co., ro sacks marble 
cubes for mosaic; Messrs. A. & J. Main & Co., Limited, 
wire fencing to the value of £20. 

For the electric light installation (per Electrical Review): 
Messrs. Dorman & Smith, Manchester, main switch board 
for electric light; Messrs. Ward & Goldstone, Manchester, 
all the flexible cord required ; Messrs. McGeoch & Co., 
Manchester, 426 5-ampere switches and accessortes. 

For the equipment of the homes: Messrs. Farrow & 
со the mineral water plant ; Messrs. Т. & К. Boote, 

imited (second gift), table and toilet services. 
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Further additions to the subscription list are also 
announced from the workmen of :— Messrs. > Mowlem 
Burt & Co.; О. Н. & A. Bywaters & Sons; Higgs & Hill; 

‚ Grover & Sons; John A. Hunt (Hoddesdon, Herts) ; 
ohn Shelbourne & Co. ; John Outhwaite & боп; J.H.& 

‚ Dyer (Alton, Herts); Mr. Charles Thornett (Clapham) ; 
the Expanded Metal Company (West Hartlepool); 
Beaven & Hodges; E. C. Christmas (Forest Hill); 
Dakers ; J. Bullers ; and Charles Thornett ; the workmen 
of Messrs. Kirk & Randall (Woolwich) ; the workmen of 
Messrs. С. Trollope & Sons (building department) ; 
Messrs. Wilders & Cary, Cement Works сш). 
Mr. С. В. N. Snewin; Messrs. L. Le Регзоппе $ Co.: 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co.; the Imperial Portland 
Cement Company; the workmen of Mr. W. Downs 
(Walworth) ; the workmen of Messrs. J. Lidstone & Son; 
Messrs. Turnbull & Son; Messrs. |; К. Jeffries & Son; 
Messrs. Т. Н. Adamson & Sons (Chiswick) ; the workmen 
of Messrs. Gregory & Co.; the Birkenhead and Wirral 
Building Trades Employers’ Association (Birkenhead) ; 
the Broseley Tileries Company, Limited (Broseley) ; 
workmen of Messrs. T. H. Adamson & Sons (Chiswick) ; 
workmen of Mr. Charles Cox (Hackney) ; workmen of 
Messrs. Turnbull & Son; workmen of Messrs. G. B. 
Kent & Sons; workmen of the Army and Navy Auxiliary 
Supply Company (works department) ; Mr. Nelson Wise 


Junction) ; “friends” of Mr. 
employees of Messrs. Perkins & Co.; the T rinidad 
Lake Asphalte Paving Company ; Messrs. Meakin 
& Co.; Mr. W. Harbrow ( South Bermondsey ) ; 
Mr. John L. Ford,; workmen of Mr. William 
Hammond; Mr. George Neal (Kilburn) ; workmen of 
Mr, W. Lawrence, ; Mr. Arthur Verity and workmen ; 
Mr. Robert Wood and workmen (Guildford); workmen 
of Messrs. T. Rider & Son.(per Mr. Johu Hibble) ; work- 
men of Messrs. T. Rider & Son (per Mr. Gerring) ; the 
Workmen of Messrs. Humphreys Us donation); work- 
men of Messrs. С. Elsey & Sons (Reigate); the workmen 
of Messrs. J: Brown, Son & Blomfield, ; workmen of 
Messrs. Hollis Brothers & Co. (Hull branch); Mr. R. 
Starling ; Messrs. H. Freund & Co. (Bow); Messrs. John 
Avery, Downey & Co. (Kilburn); Mr. T. Sampson ; 
workmen of Mr. J. Macintosh (per Mr. G. Palmer) ; the 
workmen of Mr. George Neal; Mr. R. J. Thorby (South- 
end); workmen of Mr. John L. Ford; workmen of Mr. 
‚ Sanders (Liverpool) ; workmen of Messrs. G. How & 
Sons (Guildford) ; Mr. Edwin O. Sachs ; Messrs. Holland 
& Hannan; the Arlesey Brick Company (Bearts’), Limited; 
Messrs. John Bazley White & Brothers, Limited; the 
executors of the late Henry Ryden, Esq. (Highbury); 
the workmen of Messrs. Holland & Hannan; Messrs. 
Baily & Sons; the workmen of Mr. Thomas Boyce; the 
office staff and workmen of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
Limited (London and Glasgow branches); the workmen 
of Messrs. А. Kellet & Sons, Limited (per Mr. J 
Kershaw); Mr. William Benson (Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne); Messrs. Ernest Matthews & Co.; Messrs. A. & 
W. T. Richardson; Builders’ Clerks Benevolent Insti- 
tution; Mr. T. W. Ide; the General Iron Foundry Com- 
pany, Limited, ; Mr. Thomas Boyle ; Mr. J. Hubert 
Podmore ; Мг. К. J. Wells (Barton-on- Humber) ; per the 
British Clayworker: Mr. Alfred Lockhart; Mr. Herbert 


John Soper; the workmen of Messrs. J. Tyler & Sons; 
Mr. Walter Markham; the workmen of Messrs. Veitch & 
- Close; the workmen of the Mosaic Manufacturing 
Company ; Mr. W. А. Hudson and workmen ; the workmen 
of Mr. А. W. Turnbull (second donation) ; the workmen 
of Messrs. Humphreys, Limited (fourth donation); the 
workmen of Mr. William Murray, Epsom ; the workmen 
of the Berkefeld Filter Company. 


aed 


TRADE NOTES. 


N the ventilation of the extensive new warehouses being 
erected for Messrs. Lawson & Co., Limited, at the corner 

of Argyle Street and James Watt Street, Glasgow (Mr. 
E. Simpson, of Stirling, architect), Cousland’s improved 
« Climax" patent natural-exhaust ventilators of a large 
size and ornamental design have been used, supplied by 
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the sole makers, the Climax Ventilating and Heating 
Company, Limited, 41, Port Dundas Road, Glasgow. 


m 


Messrs. CousLanD & MACKAY, ventilating engineers, 
150, Hope Street, Glasgow, are carrying out the ventila- 
tion of the Walsall School Board offices by means of 
Mackay’s patent direct-acting turret ventilators. 


Tue business of Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle, of Westmin- 
ster and Camberwell, is being converted into a limited 
company, having in the course of four years developed 
from the manufacture and sale of small acelytene genera- 
tors for magic lantern purposes to the supply of installa- 
tions for the public and private lighting of whole villages 
with acetylene. The prospective growth of the under- 
taking in these more important contracts has rendered 


necessary the proposed change in the business, and the 
lighting of country houses, churches, and villages presents 


a field for the use of capital which 15 both interesting and 
promising. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Cathcart School Board have decided to purchase 
from the Glasgow Corporation 4,500 square yards of 


the ground adjoining Queen's Park School, on which to erect 
a higher-grade school, the price being 9s. per square yard. 
Messrs. H. & D. Barclay are the architects for the proposed 
new school. | 


Тнк next examination for certificates of qualification for 


appointment of sanitary inspector ar inspector of nuisances, 
under section 108 (2) (d) of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, will be held by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Exami- 
nation Board in London on the ıst May next, and the four 
following days. Particvlars will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the hon. secretary, William R. E. Coles, 1, Adelaide 
Buildings, London Bridge, London, E.C. 


Tug Board of Management of the Hull Royal Infirmary 
at their 11yth annual meeting discussed the ques 
tion of enlarging the building. 
the mayor that the subject should be taken up in 
earnest as soon as the war wasover. Sir James Reckitt 
said it was 18 years since they made the last appeal to 
the public on behalf of the institution. They asked them 
for £50,000. 
they got it they might as well shut up the place. 


It was urged by 


They wanted /50,000 DOW; and unless 


Dd 


Tum Court of Referees considered in the House of 
Commons, recently, an application by the Middlesex 
County Council to be heard against the North Metropolitan 


Railway and Canal Bill, which enabled the company 19 


take and sell water from the Regent's Canal, which was 19 


its turn supplied by the River Brent, on which the Coun 


were riparian owners. For the railway company it was 
stated that its powers over the Brent were already absolute, 
and the court disallowed the locus standi of the County 


Council. 


А DEPUTATION of Hull architects, consisting of Mr. Е. 5. 
Brodrick, Mr. B. S. Jacobs, and Mr. J. Bilson, waited on 
the Hull Corporation Water and Gas Committee on Mon- 
day last to submit certain objections to the new city by: 
laws. They urged that 12 Ib. instead of 15 Ib. per yar 
should be the required weight of one-inch water pipes, an 
that the maximum flush for water closets be increa 
from two to three gallons. The chairman (Alderman 
Massey) promised the deputation that their views would 
be carefully considered, but reminded them that the by- 
laws had received the sanction of the Local Governmen 
Board, and that all the water used in the city had tobe 
repumped as sewage. 
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THE “PALACE” IN FLEET STREET. 

\W* are glad that the London County Council have 

decided to retain the historic structure which 
occupies the site of No. 17, Fleet Street. For though it 
may not be the Palace of Henry the Eighth and Cardinal 
Wolsey as is represented by the description displayed 
upon its front, yet it dates back to the period of James the 
First, being built in the reign of that monach, about the 
year 1610. It has therefore some definite architectural 
interest, and is worthy of continued preservation. 

But the County Council have been somewhat exercised 
in their minds as to the advisability of investing public 
money in the purchase of the property. The General 
Purposes Committee in recommending the purchase propose 
“that the ground door only shall be set back to the line of 
the street improvement, the upper floors remaining in 
their present position and being supported on canti- 
levers; the front of the house to be restored to its 
original condition (the false front being removed), and the 


back portion of the premises (which has already been de- | 


molished) rebuilt.” The price asked for the freehold is 
£20,000, to which must be added a further sum of £300 for 
costs, and the amount of the architect’s estimate for rebuild- 
ing the back and restoring the front of the building £7,000 ; 
making a total outlay of £27,300. Against this sum must 
be set the promised contribution of the City Corporation 
of £2,500; the sum which will be contributed in respect of 
the widening of the roadway, and the rent which the 
Council will receive in respect of the premises. The net 
result shows that the scheme of preservation would cost 
the Council the sum of, on an average, £172 a year for 


fifty-nine years, after which period the premises would be | 


a valuable asset in the hands of the Council, and would 
be free of the charge. This allows for the historic room on 


the first floor being reserved for the public benefit. It was | | 
have protested against them in the name of the profession, 


suggested that the whole house should be rolled bodily 
back, but the architect to the Council reported on this 
point, and stated that, if this suggestion were adopted, the 


| 

| 

| discussion, and the rejection of an amendment Proposing 
| 
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premises, took only a superficial view ofthem, and then sat 
down wearily in a chair, like Samson, waiting to have 
his hair cut.” Laughter and cheers punctuated this 
speech, as well they might, and though some cavilled, 
others like Mr. Shaw-Lefevre supported Mr. John Burns’s 
views. In the end, however, the amendment was rejected 
by only one vote, there being fifty votes for it, and fifty- 
one against. 

The discussion was renewed upon the question of in- 
serting in the recommendation a condition to the effect 
that the Corporation should make their promised con- 
tribution of £2,500, and also pay their share towards the 
widening of the roadway. This provision was accepted by 
the General Purposes Committee, and after some further 


سر د 
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an adjournment of the consideration of the subject for six 
months, the proposal to purchase the property was ratified 
by 60 votes to 5o. Which result must be regarded as satis- 
factory by all who deplore the ruthless manner in which 
so many old and interesting buildings in London have been 
swept away during recent years. 


MET 2. 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


( - conditions of thelimited competition which is being 
promoted by the London County Council for the front- 
ages of buildings upon the northern side of the Strand, and 
the northern and southern sides of the new crescent in con- 
nection with the Holborn to the Strand new thoroughfare 
and improvement scheme, are not, we understand, likely to 
be altered. These conditions, as we stated in our 
criticism of them in our issue of the 2nd ult., are utterly 
unworthy of the importance of the competition, and ought 
to bar all architects of standing and reputation from com- 
peting. An architect of distinction told us the other da 

that he could not possibly accept any invitation to submit 
designs upon the terms of such conditions. In fact we do 
not see how any self-respecting architect of repute could 
work under the conditions at all, for they simply reduce 
the whole thing to the nature of a farce so far as real com- 
petition goes. The proposals are absurd and paltry in 
the extreme. We presume the Council of the R.I.B.A. 


and it is a matter for great regret that (if what we hear is 


` true) the County Council should not have taken notice of 


cost would be £2,000 more than the scheme recommended : 


by the committee. 

The Council in discussing the report and recommenda- 
tion on Tuesday were by no means unanimous in the 
expression of their opinion. In the first place, after the 
motion of the Finance Committee that the expenditure 
should be incurred had been placed before the Council, an 
amendment was proposed and seconded that the recom- 
mendation should be referred back, Mr. Nathan Robinson, 
the mover of the amendment, declaring that the building 
possessed no architectural merit whatever, and that the 
expenditure would be a waste of public money. Then Mr. 

ohn Burns got up, and, assuming a somewhat new role 
Or so progressive a member, urged that it was the duty of 
the Council to preserve anything venerable or of architec- 
tural value, even if they were slightly extravagant about 
it. “Some might say,” he continued, *'letthis building go the 
way of Temple Bar, but he was one who greatly deplored 
the removal from London of that historic structure, 
which, though it interfered with traffic in its original 
position, ought never to have been carted away ia a fit of 
vandalism from London to adorn a brewer's park. It 
should have been preserved as a history in store for the 
instruction of London children for all time. The Fleet 
Street building would not involve a permanent burden 
on the rates, and it was well worth the money proposed 
to be given for it. A council which was insensible 


to the dictates of art could not be susceptible to. 


the sufferings of the poor. Artistic monuments of the 
past begat kindliness of feeling amongst present observers, 
and the decadence of any city could be measured by its 
contempt for its memorials. He pictured Mr. Robinson, 
not asa citizen of London, but as a Turkish outpost—or a 
Greek dealer—driving a bargain for the Elgin Marbles, or 
taking a few dollars from the wealthy Yankees for chippings 
{сот the Acropolis. Mr. Robinson, who had visited the 


the complaints made from influential quarters. Of course 
the only proper course would be for the invited architects 
to decline to send in designs, though, except perhaps in 
a few individual cases, this is scarcely likely to come to 
pass. The interests of the individual architect as a rule, 
far outweigh those of the collective profession. 


Last 7 шап the British Charrier Wood Carving Com- 
pany, Limited, invited competitive designs for the interior of 
a room (reception-room, library, or entrance hall, at the 
competitor's option) showing the best application of the 
company's carving given in their catalogue and samples. 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., acted as assessor, and he has 
just given his award in favour of the designs sent in by 
Mr. W. McLauchlan, of 43, Houldsworth Street, Glasgow. 
In accordance with this award the premium of one 
hundred guineas has been paid to Mr. McLauchlan. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. W. J. Anderson, 
A.K.I.B.À., of Glasgow, last week. Mr. Anderson had 
done excellent work as an author and a teacher in archi- 
tecture. His book on “ The Architecture of the 
Renaissance in Italy *” was really a scholarly and useful 
book, and his work as director and lecturer on architecture 
in connection with the Glasgow School of Art was of 
undoubted excellence. Mr. Anderson qualified by exami- 
nation for the Associateship of the ltoyal Institute of 
British Architects, and was duly elected in 1593. 


Tue death is announced cf Мг. F. W. Stevens, C.LE, 
F.R.I.B.A , the well-known civil engineer of Bombay.. Мг. 
stevens was born at Lansdown, Bath, in May, 1847, and 
served his articles to the city surveyor, entering the Public 
. Works Department of India by competition in 1867, as an 
assistant engineer. Mr. Stevens’ promotion was rapid, 
| and in 1877 his services were lent by the Government to 
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the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, to carry 
out certain works in Bombay. In 1884, when he retired 
from the Indian Civil Service, he was appointed a Govern- 
ment member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation ; 
and їп 1887 was appointed by the Government of Bombay 


а member of the select committee for the future extension 


of Bombay, receiving the thanks of the Government for 


- his services. He designed many of the most important 


public buildings in Bombay, and was a member of many 
learned societies. Mr. Stevens was elected a Fellow of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1883, 


MR. A. HesseLL TILTMAN, F.R.I.B.A., has removed his 


offices from his old address in John Street, Bedford Row, 
to his new private residence, No. 51, Russell Square, W.C. 


yee rum Quam qunm 


THERE is surely no more discussed subject at the present 


time than that of artisans’ dwellings, and this week there 
seems to have been a sort of climax in the fact that four 
papers dealing with it were read at the Institute meeting 
on Monday evening, and. yet another by Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, at the Society of Arts, on Wednesday. . The 
papers by Messrs. Spalding, Wallis, and Owen Fleming 
dealt chiefly with the details of plan and construction of 
large schemes of artisans’ dwellings with which they have 
been personally connected in a professional character. 
Mr. Honeyman, however, referred to the subject from a 
more general standpoint, and discussed several points of 
special interest. But the point particularly insisted upon 
by Mr. Honeyman was the need for the modification of the 
building restrictions, or exempting such houses from their 
operation. He said he considered that powers to deal in 
this way with building restrictions might safely be 
entrusted to the municipalities of large cities with private 
Acts. In other cases he advised the sanction of a superior 
independent authority. There is something of reasonable 


argument in Mr. Honeyman’s contention, if the powers to 


modify or exempt were judiciously exercised. 


Mr. BLASHILL'S paper opens up quite another phase of the 
question. . He very properly urges that municipalities, 
instead of paying heavily for slum Property for clearance, 
ought simply to rehouse the affected tenants elsewhere, 
and thus reduce the expense of such housing schemes b 

three-fourths. Moreover, he thinks a census should be 
compiled of all overcrowded houses, and penalties enforced 


against the admission of more inmates until the numbers 


' were reduced below the lawful number. Then the local 


authority should set about providing accommodation for 
the families who would have to leave because of оуег- 
crowding. And Мг. Blashill goes on to point out that in 
most cases it would be necessary to rehouse at greater cost 
than the families could afford, as some of them who had 
lived in one room would have to take two or three in order 
to prevent overcrowding. He therefore suggests that this 
extra cost should be provided in the first instance by the 
municipality, including compensation for long distance 
travel, by payments made on account of the weekly rent 
paid direct to the owners of the newly-acquired tenements. 
If the new tenements were built by the municipality, the 
payment should only be made for a fixed number of years, 
during which time the family would be able to adapt them- 
selves to the new arrangements, Beyond these suggestions 
Mr. Blashill's chief point was that the municipality re- 
quired larger powers to compel owners to keep their pro- 
perty in a healthy state, with which contention we cordially 
agree. | 

THE Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society met on 
Tuesday afternoon, at the offices of the hon. secretary (Mr. 
Francis W. Bedford), Greek Street Chambers, Leeds, 
when the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. W. Carby Hall, F.R.I.B.A. ; vice. 


. presidents, Mr. C. B. Howdill and Mr. W. H. Beevers, 


A.R.LB.A.; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. H. Thorpe, 
F.R.LB.A.; hon. librarian, Mr. W. H. Beevers; hon, 
secretary, Mr. F. W. Bedford ; and hon. auditors, Mr. F, 
Musto, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Hambler. The council was 
e'ected as follows: Mr. G. ‚УГ. Atkinson, Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, Mr. F. Bowman, Mr. A. R. Hill, 


J. 
A.R.1.B.A. ad), Mr. T. Butler Wilson, F .К,Г.В.А., 
and Mr. К. d. | 
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Тнат we should have Browning and Ruskin Societies is no 
matter for surprise, still less for blame. Such great 
masters in the arts of poetry and letters deserve all the 
admiring recognition the memory of their achievements 
can inspire. We therefore give a cordial greeting to the 
new Ruskin Union which has just been formed in London, 
No. 1 of whose Journal has just reached us. The new 
Union is perhaps scarcely in working order yet, since the 
first meeting was only held in February last, but we note 
from the Fcwnal that a scheme of organisation for the 
Union and its work has already been formulated by the 
executive committee, and is to come before the council 
for their approval before the end of the present month, 
The national character of the Union is indicated in the 


‚ fact that the societies affiliated to it have over a thousand 


local members in different parts of the United Kingdom. 
Then there are Ruskin circles, the members of each of 
which unite to pay the subscription to the Union and 
thus become corporate members. Thus the Union starts 
upon a comprehensive and solid basis. The first number 


ої the Journal contains full reports of the meetings already 


held, together with the address of the president, the Rey. 
J. B. Booth, delivered at the inaugural meeting, and a first 
list of members and council, There are also a number 
of quotations from Mr. Ruskin's works. The Journal is 
well got up and produced, and its issue is limited to 
members and corporate members of the Union, and the 
national libraries. We wish the Union every success. 


Tuose appellants invoking the aid of the Tribunal ot 
Appeal under the London Building Act will find the little 


j Manual by Mr. Charles Н. Love, clerk of the Tribunal 


(London: Р. S, King & Son. 35. 64.), ап exceed. 
ingly useful guide to the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the Tribunal. The precise terms of the 
constitution of the Tribunal, and the regulations as to its 
procedure are specifically detailed. There is also given 
a schedule of appeals heard and decided by the Tribunal 
of Appeals to the present time under the provisions of the 
Act—with references to reported cases; also a schedule 
of the appeals heard aid decided by the Appellate 
Tribunal constituted under the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1890. А suggested form cf Notice of 
Appeal is also given, which should prove useful in the 
book preparation of appeals. We commend this litt'e 
tc the attention of all those who may be likely to Le 
called upon to exercise the rights of appeal to the Tribunal 
as an authoritative, as well as а clear and conc s» manual 
on the subject. 


On the 3rd of April we are in receipt of “Spon's 
Architects’ and Builders’ Price Book” for 1900, edited 
by Mr. William Young, F.R.I.B.A. Аз three months of 
the year have already gone, the issue of a work of this 
kind seems to be a trifle belated. At the same time we 
are always pleased to recognise the distinctive character 
and general utility of Mr. Young's work. The book is 
excellently arranged in alphabetical sequence, and 
memoranda and prices are intermingled in a very useful 
and generally informing way. А considerable quantity of 
additional information has been added, and there is also a 
chapter on electricity, with complete specifications and 
estimates of electric light ingtallations carried out by the 
author ; lightning conductors, electric bells, &c. ; also extra 
divisions on concrete, fireproof floors, and granite. 


Tue late Mr. Т.Н. Ismay, of Liverpool, has bequeathed 
to the Liverpool Art Gallery permanent collection the 
picture known as “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” by Briton 
Rivière, В.А. At a meeting of the Liverpool Library, 
Museum, and Arte Committee, held on Friday last, Sir 
William For wood, who presided, read a letter from Messrs. 
Ayrton, Ratcliff, & Wright, solicitors, giving the follow- 
ing extract from the late Mr. Т.Н. Ismay's will :—“ I 
give to the corporation of the city of Liverpool the picture 
by Briton Riviére, R.A., known as ‘ Daniel in the Lions 
Den,’ now in my collection, and I desire that the same 
may form part of the permanent collection of pictures be- 
longing to the said corporation, or be hung in such public 
building belonging to them as may be from time to time 
determined.” . The gift was accepted, and consent was 


| given for the picture to be hung at the spring exhibition at 
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the Guildhall, London, prior to the placing of it in the 
Liverpool collection. 


AN interesting discovery has been made recently at 
Girdlers’ Hall, Basinghall Street. For many years past 
a large carpet of Persian manufacture has been used as a 
table covering. The value and rarity of this carpet were 
never suspected until it was discovered that the carpet 
had been presented to the Girdlers’ Company by one 
Robert Bell, “in remembrance of his love," in the year 
1634. The company, of which the Lord Mayor is the 
Master, has had the carpet framed in an oaken border 
appropriately carved in a style belonging to the period of 
its date and hung in the banqueting-hall. This has been 
done under the advice of Mr. C. Purden Clarke, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The carpet is nearly 3oft. 
long by 8 ft. in width. 


WE are asked to state that all communications relating 
to elementary education should now be addressed to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whiteball, London, 
S.W., whilst letters concerning science, art, and technical 
education sbould be addressed to the Secretary, Board 
of Education, South. Kensington, London, S.W. 


Tue Surveyors’ Institution hold their country meeting at 
Leeds, on April 25th. The meeting will be opened in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, at 11 o'clock, when 
the following papers will be read and discussed :—“‘ Leeds, 
its Past and Present," by Mr. John Неррег; “Nuisances 
and Noxious Trades,” by Mr. Arnold Statham; ‘‘ Covered 
Sheds for Farm-yard Purposes,” by Mr. A. T. Walmisley. 
There will also be an adjourned discussion on the paper 
read by Mr. J. H. Sabin (professional associate), at the 
last meeting, entitled ** The Incidence of Imperial and 
Local Taxation on Rateable Property." The members 
will dine together in the evening, and on the following day 
they will visit places of interest in Leeds and its vicinity, 
Bramham Park and Temple Newsam, York, and 
Sheffield. 


Tue Society of Ordained Surveyors, Edinburgh, have just 
concluded a successful first session. The council's report 
on the session's proceedings is brief, but indicates that the 
society intend turning their attention to practical matters. 
A sub-committec of the council have prepared a form of 
indenture for apprenticeship, and the general examining 
board held their first examination last February, when 
four students entered for the preliminary and two for the 
final. The statement of accounts shows a satisfactory 
balance in the bands of the treasurer. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


PP ] 
DEATH OF AN EMINENT SANITARY ENGINEER. 


HE death of Mr. Rogers Field, B.A., London, 
M.Inst.C.E., on the 28th ult., removes from our 
midst one of the best known sanitary engineers of the 
time. Mr. Field, who was born in 1831, was a pupil 
of Mr. Thomas Wicksteed, the eminert water 
engineer. Не was the inventor of Field’s engineering 
aneroid barometer, the special feature of which is an 
adjustment for variation in temperature enabling altitudes 
to be correctly ascertained in an extremely simple manner. 
But it was as a sanitary engineer that he distinguished 
himself, and he rapidly acquired and maintained a large 
practice. He designed and superintended the construc- 
tion of the drainage and water supply arrangements of a 
great number of public institutions and private buildings 
in all parts of the country, including the drainage of 
Sandringham House, Bagshot Park, and Clare College, 
Cambridge. ‘he by-laws and regulations he framed in 
1876 for the town of Uppingham were substantially 
adopted by the Local Government Board in 1877 in their 
model by-laws as to house drainage. Mr. Field’s 
numerous forms of automatic flushing tanks and siphons 
are largely used in drainage and sewerage works, both in 
this country and in America. Mr. Field was connected 
with the Sanitary Institute from its commencement 24 
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years ago, and was for many years one of the most active 
members of its council and various committees. It was 
through his generosity the Parkes Museum was entirely 
rearranged, and a catalogue of its contents issued. 


MANGANESE STEEL, p 


Manganese steel is so hard that it cannot be machined 
by the ordinary processes, and so tough that even the 
lightest castings will not break under the most severe 
shock. The principal uses.of this material have hitherto 
been for projectiles for heavy guns in the Navy ; however, 
car wheels, sprockets, and wearing parts of heavy crushing 
machinery are now made from it. It can be successfully 
protected from rust by ‘‘ Carbonizing " coating. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 


The sanitary state of a good many of the National 
schools in Ireland appears to be anything but what it 
should be. In the course of a very excellent paper deal- 
ing with the subject, read before the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society, Dublin, just recently, Dr. Antony 
Roche, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Public 
Health at the Catholic University, quoted extracts from a 
number of reports of inspectors showing that numbers of 
the schoolrooms were of a wretched character, badly lit, 
badly ventilated, damp, and not warmed in winter, and 
that all this was prejudicial to the health of the children, 
and calculated to deter them from attending. The paper 
continued : “ As regards the cleanliness of the out-offices, 
I find out of 8,542 schools, the out-offices are described as 
middling or bad as regards cleanliness in no less than 
2,068, and in 823 there are no out-offices at all—a state of 
things both immoral and insanitary. As regards building 
repairs, I find 2,411 schools are reported as middling or 
bad. Furniture and apparatus are reported as middling 
or bad in 2,590 schools. Premises and play-ground 
middling or bad, 2,344 schools. No play-ground in 1,577. 
Space accommodation middling ‘or bad in no less than 
1,713 schools. I find also that out of 808,467 students on 
the rolls, only 211 passed in the subject of hygiene. 
Moreover, in only one of the five training colleges is this 
subject taught, and of 843 internal students in these 
colleges, training for teachers, actually only three passed 
in it.” 

After remarking upon the outrageous way in which 
sanitary laws are thus neglected and outraged in many of 
the National schools in Ireland, he strongly urged the 
important necessity for a radical reform both in the 
constitution and administration of the sanitary regulation 
supposed to be in force. If money were needed to carry 
out the needed reforms, then Parliament should be applied 
to for it. 

NEARLY THREE TIMES THE ORIGINAL ESTIMATE. 


The Monmouth Town Council at a special private meet- 
ing held last week discussed the supplementary estimates 
for completing the drainage and electric light works. 
Reporters were excluded, but the following particulars 
were furnished to the press by the mayor: Тһе amount is 
£29,000. The estimates were passed and ordered to be 
laid open at the Town Clerk's office for the statutory month 
before asking for power to borrow the money. There isa 
good deal of bitterness in the town owing to the unheard- 
of difference between the actual cost and the original 
estimates. Mr. Lailey fixed the sum for the combined 
scheme at £15,000, and Messrs. Bramwell & Harris at 
£ 18,000. The first loan was £ 20,000 which, with the pro- 
posed loan, would be £49,000, or nearly three times the 
original estimate. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, &c., IN THE City or LONDON. 


Mr. D. J. Ross, the City engineer, reporting to the 
Corporation on the works executed in his department last 
year, states that three ventilating shafts have been erected, 
making 314 in all in the City. The number of premises 
drained is 156 and of dangerous structures reported on 95. 
The new street from Fenchurch Street to Crutched 
Friars, called “ Lloyd’s Avenue,” was opened in Novem- 
ber. Negotiations have been continued for the acquisition 
of the properties required to complete the widening of 
Fenchurch Street between Cullum Street and Ironmongers’ 
Hall. There now only remains the frontage of a single 
house to be set back in order to complete the improve- 
ment. The widening of Fleet Street between Ludgate 
Circus and Salisbury Court will shortly be completed. 
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Considerable progress has also been made with 
{һе widening of Fleet Street at its western end. 
The widening of Cheapside has been completed 
between Paternoster Row and St. Paul’s church- 
yard, and progress has been made in the widening 
of Lower Thames Street between Fish Street Hill and 
Botolpk Lane, where the new thoroughfare will be бо ft. 
wide. Claims amounting to £193,000 have been dealt 
with during the year and settled for £146,000, whilst 
surplus lands and other property of the value of £35,000 
have been disposed of. Claims to the extent of £382,000 
are still under negotiation. The number of defective public 
gas lights during the year was 102. The gas Jamps now 
in use number 1,906, and the electric lights 507. The 
question of lighting the side streets by electricity is still 
under consideration. The quantity of refuse removed 
during the year amounted to 45,044 van loads from pre- 
mises and 29,577 loads of sweepings from the public ways. 
All the artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings are occupied, 
and the artesian well continues to give an ample water 


supply. 
New LINE FOR THE L. B. € S. С. RAILWAY. 


Hitherto the Brighton Company have not been com- 
plete owners of their route to Brighton, for between 
Croydon and Red Hill they only possessed running powers 
over the South-Eastern’s line between those two points. 
Now, however, the Brighton Company, in addition to its 
powers over the South-Eastern, have independent lines of 
their own between Croydon and Earlswood. A section about 
33 miles long from South Croydon to Stoat’s Nest and 
Cane Hill was opened for suburban traffic some months 
ago, and yet a further section, some 7 miles long, from 
Stoat’s Nest to Earlswood has been opened. It effects no 
saving in distance, and its gradients are distinctly steeper 
than those of the old route, but it has the great advantage 
of rendering the Brighton Company masters of their own 
road. The works involved have been distinctly heavy. 
The cuttings are in places over тоо ft. deep, and there are 
three tunnels or covered ways. The first, a cut and cover 
through the grounds of Cane Hill Asylum, is about one- 
quarter mile long, and was a result of the tender care of 
the London County Council for the lunatics under its 
charge. The second is the Merstham tunnel, which is a 
true tunnel in the chalk 2,1134 yards long on a gradient 
of 1 in 205 ; its north end forms the highest point in the 
new line. The third is the Red Hill tunnel, a combination 
of tunnel proper and covered way nearly 650 yards long. 
One of the road bridges is a big steel span of nearly 200 ft. 
The running over the new line is exceptionally smooth, 
owing to the construction of the permanent way, which is 
laid with rails weighing 95 lb. to the yard, and has sleepers 
only 23 ft. apart. The work was authorised by Parliament 
in 1894, and has actually taken four years to construct. 


А FuNIcULAR RAILWAY IN Paris. 

This is being constructed in the streets of Paris between 
the Rue Lamarck, near the Eglise du Sacré Coeur on the 
heights of Montmartre, and the foot of the bill. The length 
of the line is about 120 yards at a very steep angle. 

SOMETHING LIKE А LOCOMOTIVE. 


'The locomotive which is to represent the progressive 
enterprise of the Great Eastern Railway at the Paris 
Exhibition has been designed by Mr. James Holden, 
M.I.C.E., M.1.M.E., the locomotive wagon and carriage 
superintendent of the Great Eastern Railway, at whose 
works at Stratford the engine was built. It is called the 
‘Claud Hamilton," after the chairman of the .Great 
Eastern Railway Company's directors, and is a four- 
wheeled coupled bogie express engine, fitted to burn liquid 
fuel, although the use of coal can be reverted to if neces- 
«ary. That it is not built only for show is evident from 
the fact that on its first trial trip on March 3rd it made 
over sixty miles an hour. Here are some of из principal 
dimensions :—Length of engine and tender over buffers, 
53 ft.; maximum height, 12 ft. 6 in.; diameter of boiler, 
4 ft. 9 in.; diameter of driving wheels, 7 ft. ; total weight, 
Joaded— engine, 50 tons, 1 cwt. ; tender, 36 tons ; cylinders 
(two)—diameter, 19 in.; stroke, 26 in.; capacity of oil 
tank, 715 gallons; capacity of water tank, 2,790 gallons. 
The tender is fitted with а water pick-up arrangement so 
as to take water whilst running, the scoop in which the 
water is picked up being operated by means of air pressure 
obtained from a small Westinghouse reservoir, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


KILDRUMNEY HOUSE. 
А. MARSHALL MACKENZIE, A.R.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


HIS charmingly situated and picturesque house is 
T being erected in Scotland, and our illustration is 
from the drawing exhibited in this year’s Royal Scottish 
Academy Exhibition. 


AN ISOLATED CLOCK TOWER. 
DESIGN BY H. COLBOURNE LITTLE. 


This design was submitted in the R.I.B.A. Tite Prize 
competition last January, and was in the judgment of some 
the best of the series. It should betoken much promise 
for the author. Not only was the design admirably 
thought out, but the drawings were, both in the drawing 
and the colour effect, about as good as they well could be. 


WORKING CLASS DWELLINGS. 


APERS on this subject were read at Monday evening's 
meeting at the Royal Institute of British Architects by 
Messrs. John Honeyman, R.S.A., Henry Spalding, W. E. 
Wallis, and Owen Fleming. We give the following sum- 
maries of the papers :— 


By Jon Honeyman. 


Mr. Honeyman, discussing the effect of injudicious 

legislation in the matter of building regulation, said that 
local authorities seemed to ignore the fact that the more 
their restrictions as regards number of storeys, height of 
ceilings, width of passages, &c., increased the cost of the 
dwellings, the higher must the rent be. Dwellings of the 
early Peabody type, though the ceilings were low, and the 
buildings high, were perfectly healthy, the death rate 
being lower than the average. The building regulations 
of most of the large provincial cities made the erection of 
dwellings at moderate rents impossible. The better class 
of artisans are sufficiently catered for. The great and 
growing difficulty is the provision of wholesome houses for 
unskilled labourers and the poor whose earnings were not 
more than {та week; and not only the respectable poor, 
but the families of the dissolute, the intemperate, and 
even the criminal. As modern regulations made the 
erection of dwellings for the poorest class unremunerative 
to private enterprise, the municipality itself should under- 
take the work. 
. But municipal corporations, Mr. Honeyman pointed 
out, failed to recognise their responsibility, and gave 
Glasgow as an instance. To meet the immediate needs 
of that city 2,000 dwellings were required, with an annual 
addition of 200 more to keep pace with the increase 0 
population. The corporation, however, had confined itself 
to the erection of a class of dwellings which could be 
provided without their assistance, with the result that in 
1898 4,642 such houses—chiefly artisans’ dwellings— were 
tenantless. Some relaxation of present building regula- 
tions must be permitted in order to provide houses which 
the poor can afford to pay for. They must be content 
with what is essential, and avoid what is merely desirable. 
Criticising a regulation prohibiting single-room dwellings, 
the author contended that for the very poor a house of 
one apartment for married couples, and small families of 
young children, was a perfectly suitable dwelling, both on 
economical and sanitary grounds. Compelling people to 
have more accommodation than they needed or were able 
to pay for only led to the overcrowding of houses by the 
introduction of lodgers. ‘The lower in the social scale the 
less a man could afford for rent in proportion to his 
income. 

Discussing remedies, Mr. Honeyman said the alter- 
native was forced upon the authorities either to relax 
building regulations, or to supply the houses at unre- 
munerative rates. The adoption of the latter alter- 
native the author deprecated on economic grounds, and as 
increasing the burdens of the ratepayer. The difficulty, he 
considered, could be solved by either modifying building 
restrictions, or exempting such houses from their operation. 
The principle of exemption had been recognised by the 
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promoters of the Glasgow Building Regulations Bill now 
before Parliament, which proposed to empower authorities 
to relax or modify any enactments or by-laws in the case 
of blocks of labourers' dwellings containing more than 24 
separate dwelling-houses. Similar powers might safely 
be entrusted to the municipalities of large cities with 
private Acts; in other cases the sanction of a superior 
independent authority should be required. The laws 
against overcrowding can never be rigorously enforced 
until sensible provision is made for the housing of the 
poor. The fact that their dwellings must be near the 
place where their precarious living 15 earned constitutes 
sufficient difficulty, which should not be increased by 
injudicious legislation. 
By Henry SPALDING. 


Mr. Henry Spalding, whose paper dealt with the 
associated dwelling and  self- contained tenement 
system, said that, however successful block buildings may 
have been as schemes for housing the working classes, as 
ve-housing schemes they had signally failed. Slums had 
been swept away and the inhabitants had gone to over- 
crowd other places, whilst quite a different class of people 
had occupied the new buildings. The great difficulties 
they had to face were the ever-increasing cost of building, 
and of obtaining land suitable for the erection of dwellings 
at a reasonable price. In this class of work architects 
must practise the most rigid economy in planning and 
fittings. Little money could be spared for ornamentation, 
but by a judicious use of the materials at their disposal a 
good effect could always be obtained. Block dwellings, 
broadly speaking, were divisible into two classes: (t) 
associated dwellings, ia which the offices are common to 
two or more tenements, or if separate are placed in blocks 
away from the living-rooms, and approached from the 
Staircase or corridors ; (2) self-contained tenements, 1n 
which all the offices are inside the front door. The 
associated dwellings can be made the most economical, 
and should be used for tenants of the poorest class. One 
objection to having common sculleries and w.c.’s is that a 
certain amount of supervision is necessary, and when two 
or three of the tenants are responsible, cleanliness is often 
neglected. If separate offices are provided for each 
tenement, and these are all placed in one block, accessible 
from the corridors, a great deal of space is taken up for 
which there is no return in rent. 

Of the two systems Mr. Spalding said he favoured 
the self-contained tenements, provided the class of tenants 
the buildings were intended for could afford the increased 
rent. The plan must depend upon the class of tenants 
to be housed. Tenements may consist of one, two, three, 
or even four rooms. The single-room tenements are on the 
associated plan. In dwellings for the poorest, sculleries 
are not provided, and the sink is placed in the living 
room. Where there is a scullery a copper should be 
placed in it, and balcony space provided for drying pur- 
poses. If a copper is not provided, laundries may be 
conveniently placed in the courtyard or in the attic storey. 
A convenient but less economical plan is to provide 
separate laundries to every five tenements. In the court- 
yards may be placed such buildings as workshops where 
the tenants may do small repairs, and a place where tools, 
barrows, &c., may be stored, and, especially in dwellings 
of the associated type, extra urinals and w.c’s. In both 
the associated and the self-contained systems the tene- 
ments may be approached direct from the staircase or from 
a balcony running the entire length ofthe block, with two 
or three staircases according to the number of tenements. 

Mr. Spalding then described in detail the plan and 
arrangements of the Oldham Road block of labourers’ 
dwellings erected by the Manchester Corporation in 1893. 
The site occupies a superficial area of about 7,832 square 
yards, of which about 3,430 are covered by the buildings. 
The site is rectangular, and the buildings are ranged round 
its four sides, leaving in the centre a spacious recreation 
ground. The block comprises 16 shops and cellars, four 
laundries and drying rooms, 237 two-room and 48 single- 
room tenements—the double tenements for families ot four 
or five persons, the single for one person. Details were also 
given of the dwellings proposed to be erected by the 
London County Council on the Millbank Estate, West- 
minster, The author laid stress on the importance of 
Securing cross-ventilation from front to back of houses as 
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had been arranged on the Millbank Estate. Such tene- 
ments were far healthier than the houses usually occu pied 
by artisans. An official report showed that during the 
five years 1894-98, the average death.rate in five blocks 
in Houndsditch was 12 per thousand, whilst for London 
during the same period it was 18 per thousand. 


Bv W. E. WALLIS. 


Mr. W. E. Wallis gave an account ot the buildings 
erected by the Peabody Trust. The sum left by Mr. 
Peabody amounted to £ 500,000, his object being to provide 
good and wholesome dwellings for the poorer working 
classes, which could not only be let at considerably lower 
rents than those ordinarily charged, but would also return 
a fair percentage on the capital expended. That the 
original object was attained was shown by the fact that 
£1,300,000 had been spent on land and building up to the 
end of last year. The average weekly earnings of the head 
of each family in residence was £1 3s. 14. The average 
rent ofeach dwelling was 4s. 934. a week, and of each 
room 2s. 2d. The rent included free use of water, 
laundries, sculleries, and bathrooms. Having. briefly 
described the earlier Peabody buildings, the author turned 
to those of more recent date. "These were superior in 
every way to anything that had preceded them. The 
blocks are five storeys high, except the centre portion, 
containing laundries and drying-rooms, which is six storeys. 
There are ten rooms on each floor, with two sculleries, 
and two w.c.’s in well-ventilated corridors outside the 
dwellings ; keeping sculleries and w.c.'s outside the 
dwellings, the author considered far better than making 
the dwellings self-contained. The rooms are divided into 
dwellings of one, two, and three rooms, and are let at 
average rents of 3s., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. respectively. The 
laundries are fitted up with four sets of coppers and 
wasbing tubs, with water laid on to all. The windowsare 
louvred, and the floors asphalted on concrete. Space is 
economised in corridors and passages, and ample light 
sccured to all parts. The rooms are 8 ft. 6 in. in height ; 
the living-rooms 13 ft, 6 in. by 11 ft. 9 in.; bedrooms, 
13 ft. біп. by о ft. y in. The single living-rooms are 
14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. 

Mr. Wallis enumerated the materials employed in con- 
struction, and gave a description of the fittings of the 
various rooms, staircases, sculleries, w.c.'s, methods of 
ventilation, drainage, &c. Dust shafts were attached ta 
each scullery. These the author considered were far 
preferable to sanitary pails, both on the score of health and 
convenience. Touching ventilation, Mr. Wallis disagreed 
with the view that buildings could not possibly be healthy 
unless the wind could blow completely through them — 
an idea that had even been extended to staircases and 
dwelling rooms—and that bedrooms should not be entered 
direct from the living-rooms. In deference to this view, 
the L.C.C. architect had to provide in the Council's 
buildings back passages, although neither direct light nor 
air could be given to them. Such passages were bad in 
the extreme, besides adding considerably to the cost. As 
to the bedrooms opening out of the living-rooms, where 
fires were daily kept going, there must always be a con- 
siderable change of air of all the rooms. In these 
dwellings the birth-rate for the year was 331 per 
thousand, 3:6 above the average for all London; and the 
death-rate, including 54 tenants who died in hospital, 
14:7 per thousand, 4:0 per thousand below the average 
Londonrate. In this matter of averages, the author con- 
sidered that the benefits derived from good sanitary 
dwellings could be better appreciated by striking the 
average not for the whole of London, but for the district 
in which the dwellings are situated. 


By Owen FLEMING. 


Mr. Owen Fleming, one of the assistant architects to 
tbe London County Council, discussed the rebuilding of 
the Boundary Street Estate. He first dealt with the 
financial conditions under which the rebuilding scheme 
had to be carried through. The first section was designed 
upon the understanding that a hundred years’ sinking fund 
would have to be provided for, the estimate calculated on 
this basıs showing a surplus of I2s. per annum. After the 
working drawings, specification, and quantities were com- 
pleted, the sinking fund term was reduced to fifty-five 
years, with the result of converting the surplus into an 
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annual deficit of £174 8s. 10d. This deficit had hampered 
the development of the estate. The first buildings were 
designed ona plain, simple style; though not architecturally 
suitable for the position, they were good, comfortable 
buildings, and were now very popular with the tenants. 
By the time the second section was completed the deficit 
had been cleared off and surpluses were accumulating. 
Architecturally this second section was more satisfactory. 
It contained also the cheapest buildings ever built by the 
Council. Cleeve Buildings cost £79 per room, Sonning 
£68, Marlow £67, Shiplake £68. An experiment tried in 
the south-east angle of constructing only two self-contained 
tenements per landing was a failure financially, and the 
public did not take to the external treatment of the 
buildings. 

Before the final blocks were commenced, complaints 
began to be made about the smallness of the rooms in the 
blocks already erected. Private sculleries were also 
demanded, and a larger proportion of self-contained tene- 
ments. The result was a general improvement in the 
standard of accommodation, and the tenements afterwards 
put up were made more commodious and comfortable. 
The change, together with the rise in wages and price of 
materials, largely increased the cost per room. 
cxpected, however, that the rents would be sufficient 
to meet current expenses and the interest on the capital 
expenditure for land and buildings, and to provide a 
sinking fund to redeem the expenditure within from 
fifty-two to sixty years. The author considered the 
financial limitations needlessly severe. Better accommo- 
dation and buildings, more worthy the care and labour 
bestowed on them, would have resulted if the sinking fund 
term had been extended to a hundred years. 

Mr. Fleming next described the plan of the estate, and 
gave full details of the various extra buildings and grounds 
for the convenience and recreation of the tenants. Of the 
1,069 tenements, 541 consist of two rooms each exclusive 
of scullery, 400 of three rooms each, 103 of four rooms 
cach, fifteen single rooms, and ten special large tenements. 
Of the same buildings 601 are entirely self-contained, 201 
have the private w.c. detached, go have private w.c. and 
scullery outside the tenement, 142 have a private w.c. out- 
side the tenement but use a common scullery, whilst 35 
use both scullery and w.c. in common with other tene- 
ments. The estate accommodates 5,380 persons. The 
cost of erection was about Хот 105. per room including all 
foundations. The cost of the land worked out at about 
£21 16s. per room. | 

In concluding, Mr. Fleming paid a warm trıbute of 
admiration for the manner of the conduct of the work by 
Mr. Blashill, the Council’s late superintending architect. 
He also referred to the architectural skill displayed by the 
younger architects, who had impressed very interesting 
individualities upon different portions of the estate. Many 
of them had studied together in the class-rooms of the 
London Architectural Association. 


a s. a 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


MEETING of this society was held on the 28th ult., 
when a discussion took place upon “Тһе Value of 
Old Work.” 

Mr. Andrew Muir moved, ‘‘ That this meeting is of 
opinion that in the education of architects office work 
can best be supplemented by the preparation of measured 
drawings of old work." | 

Mr. P. E. Nobbs moved as an amendment, * That the 
architectural student could best supplement his office work 
by dividing his time between working at students’ ‚design 
competitions and the careful use of the Architectural 
Sketch Book.” 

In making his motion Mr. Muir said that he considered 
the practice of merely making sketches and jottings when 
studying old work was useless and objectionable. This 
method taught the student no idea of proportion. The 
standard reference books on architecture would be worth- 
less if the work had been merely sketched, and not carefully 
measured, by the authors. All knowledge should be 
accurate, and sketch-book jottings soon become unintelligibe 


and mental notes faded away from the mind of the student. | porch has a fine groined roof with Tudor roses a 
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The practice which a student got in measuring old work 
helped him to express his ideas. . 

Mr. Nobbs, in opposing the motion, said that the aims 
and spirit of the old masters could never be discovered by 
mechanically measuring old work, nor could any grasp of 
the whole be gathered by measuring in detail only certain 
portions of an old building. The character of old work 
was often lost in the measured drawings made by even ош 
best draughtsmen. Too much time was wasted on merely 
drawing. Mr. Nobbs advocated drawing without scale, 
and also drawing more the ornaments and practical details 
of old works. 

Mr. William Davidson, in seconding the motion, con- 
sidered that the student by merely sketching gained a 
confused recollection which was of little practical use. 
A large number of old buildings could be visited and 
studied by the sketch-book method, but only small advan- 
tage would be derived from this course. 
~ Mr. Balfour Paul supported Mr. Nobbs, stating that by 
measuring old work the student learnt draughtsmanship, 
but gained no knowledge of design. There was art in the 
old work itself, but notın the repetition of it. He advised 
the throwing aside of past traditions and commencing the 
rational study of old work by means of careful note-book 
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' Sketches. 
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' the thickness of the wall. 


A general discussion ensued, after which Messrs. Muir 
and Nobbs replied. On the vote being taken the motion 
was carried by a majority of two. 


ona 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


tute was held week before last at the Parkes Museum, 
under the presidency of Sir Thomas Salt. The annual 
report of the council stated that the question of additional 
premises for enlarging the museum and extending the 
work of the institute had received the careful consideration 
of the council, and, although the leases of the present 
premises had been renewed for another ten years, these 
were scarcely adequate, and it had been decided to start a 
building fund, a proposal which was looked upon with 
favour by the president, the Duke of Cambridge. They 
had allotted £5,000 of the invested capital of the institute 
as a nucleus of the fund and further donations had been 
received, but some £25,000 was expected to be required. 
Many lectures and demonstrations on sanitary science had 
been given to the students, who, during the period over 
which the lectures had extended, had had the free use of 
the library and museum, and the committee desired to 
tender hearty thanks to the lecturers. Two new examina- 
tions had been established during the year, one for 
inspectors of meat and other foods, and the other in 
practical hygiene for school teachers. There had been a 
steady increase in the number of students brought to the 
museum by lecturers and demonstrators, showing an 
appreciation of the teaching value of the museum. The 
total in 1899 was 2,154, against 1,958 in 1898 and 1,674 10 
1897. A comparison of the roll of the institute with that 
of the preceding year showed an increase in the number 
of members and associates, the total in 1899 being 2,324, 
against 2,130 in 1898. The adoption of the report was 
moved by Professor W. H. Corfield, seconded by Dr. W. 
Collingridge, and carried unanimously ; and officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. 


qus annual general meeting of the members of this insti- 
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ЗТ. MARY'S CHURCH, EAST RUDHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


I" the course of a paper read before the British 
Archzological Association on the 7th ult. the Rev. 
A. J. D. Astley remarked that much of the present church 
of St. Mary’s, East Rudham, is modern, as some twenty- 
five years ago the greater portion of the western towel 
fell, destroying the nave, but there are several exceedingly 
interesting features still remaining in the church, includ- 
ing a beautiful pillar piscina with an aumbry over it 1D 
In the south transept is a low 
The south 


side window, and a piscina with ogee arch. t the 
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intersections and a central boss upon which is represented 
the Holy Trinity. The Divine Father is shown seated 
supporting between his knees the Divine Son upon the 
Cross, the arms of which are upheld by the hands of the 
Father. The representation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
head of the Father in the shape of a dove, although very 
much worn away, is still ‘discernible. When the church 
was restored after the fall of the tower in 1876 a discovery 
of an interesting nature was made in the north wall of 
they sacrarium at the level of the floor. This consisted of 
numerous fragments, mostly greatly defaced, of carved 
figures and other subjects in alabaster. They had sub- 
sequently been hidden away, and were ont brought to 
light again by Mr. Astley in 1896. He, with the help of 
Mr. Patrick, pieced them together, and found that they 
mainly constituted the remains of what must at one time 
have been a very beautiful reredos of 15th century date, 
together with some other portions of what may have been 
an altar frontal. Remains of colour and gilding still exist 
upon some of the pieces. The paper was illustrated by 
photographs and sketches, and some of the tiles from 
Coxford Priory. Mr. Patrick, bon. sec., exhibited and 
explained the drawings he had made of the remains of 
the reredos and other features of the church. 

In the church of West Rudham, to which also some 
reference was made, are to be noted some good corbels 
representing Henry VIII., Jane Seymour, and Edward 
VI., also some fine 16th century bench ends with elaborate 
poppy heads all dissimilar. There are some ancient 13th 
century stone coffin lids by the south door, and a curious 
17th century alms box with three remarkable padlocks. On 
the western face of the eastermost pillar of the nave arcade 
in this church, close up to the necking of the capital, is an 
elegantly shaped aperture 7 ins. in length and 4 ins. wide, 
with trefoil head, which was probably the receptacle of a 
heart burial. The register of West Rudham is dated 
1565. 

— Jil 


SOME RESULTS OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADE. 


F the anomalous results arising from the stupid con- 
ditions imposed under a hard and fast trade union 
vegime, we, in this country, have had perhaps all the 
proof we need... But some instances of senseless trade 
unionist conditions, given in a recent statement made by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee of the Chicago 
Building Contractors’ Council, are worth quoting. Mr. 
Behel says: — 

“In the process of erecting the new Marshall Field 
Building it was found that one inch had to be cut off the 
granite of the north pier. The Chicago Soft-stone Cutters 
insisted that the work of doing this belonged to them. The 
Granite Union, on the other hand, claimed it was theirs, 
and threatened that if any but one of their union cut the 
granite they would calla strike at the quarries whence the 
granite was shipped. The Soft-stone Cutters stated that 
if any but their members performed the work they would 
call off every man on the building. The completion of 
this work was delayed three weeks and was finally settled 
by each of the contending unions cutting half an inch! In 
the same building a number of iron window-mullions were 
set in place by the Ornamental Iron-workers, but the 
members of the Structural Iron-workers said that this work 
was their rightful prerogative. After a delay of a weck, 
during which all work on the mullions was stopped, it was 
finally decided that the work should be done by the 
Structural Iron-workers. All the mullions which were 
already placed were then taken down by the Ornamental 
Iron-workers, laid on the floor and the ropes with which 
they had been handled removed. The mullions were then 
set in place the second time by the Structural Iron-workers. 
Who paid for these delays? The owner. Who paid for 
the double work? The contractor. For what did the two 
unions who caused the trouble pay? Nothing. 

“In the Chicago Telephone Company’s new building 
the contractor for the plastering was forced by the 
business-agent of the Plasterers’ Union, under threat of 
having his men. ordered out, to put on six more men than 
he needed. One man whom he discharged for incom- 
petency he was forced under the same threat to reinstate. 
Who paid these seven parasites ? 


“Іп the Montgomery-Ward Building the exterior 


marble-work was cut out of the city by union men, work- 
ing union hours, and for union wages. Yet the Soft-stone 
Cutters attempted to prevent the work from being set. It 
was permitted to proceed only after a compromise had 
been effected between the general contractors and the 
Soft-stone Cutters, requiring that a portion of the cutting 
be done in Chicago. Who paid the tariff in this сазе? 

* The overcrowding of our public schools has brought a 
great pressure for the completion of new school buildings, 
yet three of these school buildings have been incomplete 
for four months, and still are at a standstill. Why? 
Because in One the boiler was made by men who did not 


care to belong to a union. In another a concrete floor was | 


laid by non-union men, and in a third a compression-tank 
was made by men outside ofa union. With the exception 


of these small particulars the work on these three build- 


ings was done by union labour. Before the first step can 
be taken toward their completion the tank and boiler 
mentioned will have to be removed and the concrete floor 
torn up. In the meantime the children who would attend 
these schools are forced into damp and insanitary quarters. 
Who pays for this loss of time and material, and also let us 
er whe is to blame for the injury to those boys and 
girls ? ” 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 
EXTENSION. 


WO papers dealing with this important engineering 
work were recently read before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

The first, 
Bv Mr, Е. W. BIDDER, M.Inst.C.E., 


referred to the line from Annesley to Rugby. After 
giving a concise history of the events which led to the 
extension of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway southwards, the author stated that the Northern 
Division commenced by a junction with the Derbyshire 
lines of the company near Annesley, and ran in a southerly 
direction, through Nottingham, Loughborough, and 


+ 


Leicester to the Oxford Canal near Rugby, the total . 


distance being 51 miles 69 chains. There were 16 
passenger Stations upon this division, the most important 
being the Central Station at Nottingham, the joint 
property of the Great Central and Great Northern Rail- 
way Companies, and the stations at Leicester and 
Loughborough. Large goods yards had been laid 
out at Nottingham, Loughborough, and Leicester, 
and extensive gravitation-sorting sidings had been pro- 
vided at Annesley. For the locomotive and carriage and 
wagon departments accommodation had been provided at 
Annesley, New Basford, Nottingham, and Leicester, The 
gradients were good, the steepest being 1 in 130 north 
of Nottingham, and with the exception of two short 
lengths, 1 in 176 south of Nottingham. The line had 


been laid out with very easy curves, the minimum 


radius being 80 chains, except in approaching the stations 
at Nottingham and Leicester. Between Annesley and 
Nottingham the cuttings were in the Magnesium Lime- 
stone and Bunter Sandstone ; south of Nottingham they are 
for some distance in the Keuper Marl, Rhaetic Shale 
being met with near East Leake. Beyond this point 
many of the cuttings were in the boulder clay, and south 
of Leicester they were chiefly in the red marl, boulder 
clay, and the blue clays of the Lower Lias. The total 
quantity of excavation amounted to over 6,000,000 cubic 
yards, but no great difficulty was experienced in dealing 
with the earthworks, every precaution being taken to 
secure good drainage where necessary. There were in all 
five tunnels, with a total length of 2,430 yards, and eleven 
viaducts, covering altogether a distance of about 3,400 
yards. The bridges were very numerous and varied in 
character, no less than 224 being required, and of these 
155 had steel superstructures. Wherever practicable, 
brick arches had been adopted in preference to girder 
spans, both for underbridges and overbridges. The brick- 
work throughout was built in Old English bond, of common 
brick faced with Staffordshire brindles. The coping to 
bridges and viaducts consisted of specially moulded 
Staffordshire blue bricks. Girder beds, arch springers, 


the total length of platform covered being 869 ft. Two of 


_ owing to thedivergence of thelines entering the station. The 
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newel and pilaster caps, &c., were of Derbyshire grit stone. | ford, at 137 miles, with the East and West Junction Rail. 
Mild steel was used throughout for all girder work in 
bridges, buildings, and platform roofing, cast iron being 
used only for girder bearings, base mouldings, corbels, 
small roof-columns, &c. The total quantity of iron and 
steel used upon the Northern Division amounted to over 
20,000 tons. | 
. The Nottingham Central Station covered an area of ı2 2 
acres, and had two large island platforms, each about 
1,270 ft. long and 68 ft. wide, with bays for two roads at 
the end of each platform, giving in all 12 platforms with a 
total length of nearly 12 miles. The main roof was divided 
into three spans of 84 ft. 3 in. in the centre and 63 ft. gin. 
at the sides, with small spans the width of the platform 
buildings between them. Awning roofs extended for a 
distance of 222 ft. both north and south of the main roof, 


Banbury with the Great Western Railway C 
main London and Birmingham line. dii 

The main line between Rugby and Quainton Road 
passed through a rich grazing country, not Vety thickly 
populated, which was generally of a smooth undulating 


white limestone. As the direction of the railway was 
almost due north and south, this entailed heavy earth. 
works in cutting through the ridges and embanking the 
valleys. Cuttings and embankments of over 50 feet in 
depth and height respectively were of frequent Occurrence, 


the largest public road bridges upon the line crossed the | and in one case, at Catesby, where the ridge was of un. 


station, the first being 40 ft. wide and 280 ft. long, con- 
sisting of five spans supported upon steel columns, and the 
second 8o ft. wide between the parapets, the span varying 


between 126 ft. on the north side and 76 ft. on the south, 


Nottingham Viaduct was about 1,000 yards in length, and 
consisted of 53 brick arches and r2 steel girder bridges,the 
largest of which crossed the Nottingham passenger station 
of the Midland Company, with one span of 171 ft. and one 
of 104 ft. The viaduct over the River Trent was 830 ft. in 
length, and was constructed to carry four lines ot rails. 
There were то arches forming flood-openings with spans 
of 31 ft. 3 in. and three girder spans of 103 ft. on the skew, 
over the river. The girders over the public roadway had 
a clear span of 66ft. The girder spans formed separate 
bridges, each bridge Carrying two lines of rails. The 
brickwork: portion of the viaduct was 74 ft. 9 in. wide, and 
the arches were built for the full width. 

The Leicester Passenger Station was constructed partly 
upon brick arches and girder bridges, and partly on em- 
bankment with retaining walls. The station had one 
large island platform 1,240 ft. in length, with double bays 
at each end. The central portion of the platform was 
8o ft. wide, narrowing towards the ends, and was covered 
by an awning roof for a length of 820 ft. The station was 
carried over three public roads by girder bridges, the first 
having a span of 40 ft., with abutments 194 ft. in length, 
the second having a similar span, with a length of 115 ft., 
and the third a span of 30 ft., and a width between 
parapets of 76 ft. - 

Тһе Leicester. Viaduct had a total length of 1,342 yards, 
of which 1,224 ft. consisted of girder spans. As at 
Nottingham, the line was carried Principally upon brick 
arches. There were in all 17 steel girder bridges 
ш this viaduct, the most important being those over the 
River Soar, Northgate Street, and Braunstone Gate, the 
latter having the largest span, with main girders 178 ft. 3 in. 
and 134 ft. 9 in. long respectively, as the abutments 
were at different angles. 

The country stations had a single island platform 400 ft. 
long, and 32 ft. wide for тоо ft. of its length, narrowing b 
curves of 80 chains radius towards theends, The booking. 
offices, nn &c., ише on the platform, which 
was approache covered ste i 
publi As y Pways leading from the 

The longest embankment extended for a di 
three miles, and contained 818,000 cubic yards of pud 


Charwelton Station, and between that station and Brackley 
It followed more or less the line of the watershed, crossing 
the Cherwell River which flowed west and joined the 
Thames at Oxford, т {һе Bedfordshire Ouse which 


Ог coarse gravel, to dry up the foundation and to keep the 
(2) g in. of large stone or slag bottom ballast from sinking 
ID, (3) over the bottom ballast a “blending” of 2 in. of 
roarse gravel, preparing the surface and filling up the 
arger interstices of the bottom ballast for the (4\ top 
ballast, some 0 in. deep, of 2 in. broken ironstone 
slag from works in the neighbourhood of North. 
ampton. On high embankments liable to settlement the 
bottom ballast of large stone was done away with, from 


normal top ballast of broken slag was laid. 

he permanent way used consisted of double-headed 
steel rails Supported in sr.lb. cast-iron chairs spiked to 
creosoted sleepers, o ft. long by 10 in. wide, and 5 in. deep. 
Steel fish-plates weighing 14 lbs. were used. 

The only three stations of importance of this division 
Were those at Rugby, Woodford, and Brackley, the 
other six being of the ordinary country type. In order 
to economise in land, to enable the stations 
(о be worked with the smallest possible staff, 
and to make future widening to four lines of way as easy 
and cheap as possible, the “island ” platform system was 
adopted. This allowed the whole station to be entirely 
controlled by one man, who held a position at the foot or 
at the top of the Staircase (which was the only passenger 
approach to the Station), as the case might be, according 
to the-situation of the Station, on an embankment, or ша 
cutting. In the case of a. station on an embankment, as 
at Willoughby and Woodford stations, a staircase led 
from the centre of the bridge. under the railway to the 
platform ; in the Case of a station in a cutting the staircase 
led from the centre of the bridge over the railway to the plat- 
form, as at Rugby, Culworth, and Brackley stations. 
This arrangement might have to be modified in some 
Cases where there was по public road crossing the railway 
s ıfficiently. close to the station. Allowances fcr four lines of 
way had been made in all station overbridges and in otlier 
bridges where conversion in the future would be otherwise 
dificult, A small hand-luggage lift was provided at 
Rugby and Brackley, Approach to the goods yard, &c., 
was 1п every case by “inclined roads, with a maximum 
gradient of т in зо, Ж | ЕЕ, 

For the bridges, both over and under, brickwork was used 
wherever Practicable, to save the annual cost of main- 


44 chains south of Manchester. The ieee 2. 
southerly direction through the counties 
Northampton, Buckingham, and Oxford, to 
Quainton Road with the Ayles | 
branch of the Metropolitan R 


үне» а distance of about forty miles of do 
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tenance. Where metal was obligatory a feature in the 
design of the steelwork was that in nearly every case both 
up and down roads had a complete span and structure to 
themselves, so that in case of any damage to either half of 
the bridge, the other half was available and independent 
to receive the diverted traffic; and one half could be re- 
paired without interference with its neighbour. 

Seven different types of bridges were adopted, a full 
description of which, with illustrations, was given in the 


aper. 
Pe The Rugb Viaduct, crossing 14 lines of way, consisting 
of the main lines from London to the North, the Peter- 
borough branch, and the sidings of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, was made up of 


_ т lattice girder ... wee 165 ft. clear span 
2 » girdersofiosft.each ... 210 ,, , {3 

ı plate girder ps оң ме ОЙЫ ду o3» si 

1 99 99 ... ... | eae 58 99 %) 99 
Total (steelwork)... 508 u , „ 


Next followed a series of 14 arches, namely, one of 14 ft. 
р and 13 of 26 ft. span, together 352 ft. span brick- 
work. | 

All the steelwork was erected without interference 
with the London and North-Western Railway Company’s 
traffic. 

A full description was also given of the Catesby Tunnel, 
3,000 lineal yards long, the only tunnel on the southern 
division, with a description of the geological strata 
passed through. 


— SaaS 


DISINFECTION OF MAIDSTONE’S WATER 
SERVICE MAINS. 


HE method of procedure adopted in the disinfection of 
T the water service mains at Maidstone was detailed 
in a paper read before the Society of Engineers on the 
2nd inst., which had been prepared by Dr. G. Sims 
Woodhead, M.A., and Mr, W. J. Ware, member British 
Association of Water Engineers. | 

After briefly describing the position of Maidstone and 
the growth of its population, the authors gave an account 
of the conditions under which it was found necessary to 
carry out sterilisation of the mains in order (1) to do away 
with the possibility that any infective material that might 
have made its way into the mains should remain in any of 
the pipes, especially in the dead-ends ; and (2) to restore 
public confidence, which could only be done by rendering 
it absolutely impossible for any such infective material to 
remain. 


Owing to the distribution and supply of the Maidstone 


water it was a comparatively easy matter to disinfect one 
part of the system alone, but accompanying this were cer- 
tain drawbacks in connection with the very steep gradients 
and high pressure at which the sterilising solution had to 
be thrown in. After a careful study of the method of 
sterilising with dilute milk of lime, as carried out at 
Worthing, and of Professor Delépine’s experiments on 
chlorine disinfection, it was decided that the mains and 
service pipes should be filled with chlorinated lime solution 
in a strength of at least one per cent., or one-third per 
cent. of the available chlorine. 

. Chloride of lime was used because (1) of its comparative 
cheapness ; (2) of its efficiency as a disinfectant, especially 
in solution, the double action of chlorine and oxygen being 
of special importance ; (3) under the conditions presented 
it could easily be obtained in a clear solution of the re- 
quired strength; (4) it exerts comparatively slight action 
on lead; (5) its action on leather was supposed to be less 
than was afterwards found to be the case; (6) the odour 
could not be mistaken, and there could be no doubt when 
the chloride of lime had reached its destination ; (7) after 
the pipes had once been washed out there could not be the 
slightest danger of any ill effects following from the use of 
` chlorinated water. 

The high pressure water was supplied from the Far- 
leigh water (Kentish rag or Lower Greensand forma- 
tion), with which surface relations appear to be easily 
brought about. It was decided to carry out the disin- 
fecting operations in two sections, А and B. Section 
A includes the company's high service pressure reser- 
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voir and the whole of the distribution mains of the 
high pressure area north-east of this reservoir, including 
about 143 miles of mains with a capacity of a little over 
76,000 gallons. In order to obtain a sufficient amount of 
solution, 180,000 gallons of water was left in the reservoir. 
To this was added ten tons of chloride of lime, containing 
33 per cent. of available chlorine, this gave a strength of 
4:04 grains of available chlorine per cent. The chloride 
of lime was thoroughly mixed with the water and then 
allowed to settle for a couple of hours. The whole of the 
maias in the high pressure area were then emptied, and 
the mains of each of the four districts of the section were 
then in turn filled with the chlorinated liquor, the full 
pressure being maintained for half-an-hour in each. The 
entire mains and services of the high level area were thus 
charged. 

After this operation had been completed, the remaining 
solution was used to wash down the roof, walls, and 
piers of the service reservoir. Then, by means of con- 
stant stirring, the lime was mixed with the fluid and a 
milk was formed, which was pumped out from the reservoir 
by means of a fire engine and run to waste. At six 
o'clock on Sunday morning, or twelve hours after the 
commencement of operations, the chlorine solution was 
pumped back from tbe 12 in. trunk main from the town, 
the fire engine was again brought into requisition, and 
as long as chlorine water was returned it was removed, 
and by 8 a.m. the reservoir was being filled with bright, 
clear water, free from anything but the merest trace of free 
chlorine. | 

As a result of the treatment everyone was satisfied that, 
as far as the mains and service pipes that conveyed the 
high pressure water were concerned, there was no possi- 
bility that any typhoid organisms could continue to exist 
in them. This is the only instance in which disinfection 
of water mains has been carried out upon anything like so 
large a scale. The results appear to have been very satis- 


factory. 
————i 


WATER-HEATING EXTRAORDINARY. 


N extraordinary requirement in а water-heating job is 
А described in a letter printed by the Metal Worker 
trom a well-known contractor, who asks other men en- 
gaged in the heating business to express their views as to 
whether he may be fairly expected to heat a building with 
the windows open. Whatever the opinions expressed may 
be, it is his intention to bring them to the attention of his 
customers and abide by them. No stipulation was made 
for heating with the windows open in the original con- 
tract: “Last fall I installed a direct water house-heating 
plant with a guarantee of a capacity equal to 70 degrees 
in zero weather. I made the plant ample as I usually 
rate a plant. I also placed a thermostat on it, which 
does work within one degree when the house is closed. But 
during the night the fire burns out in an effort to maintain 
70 degrees with windows open to the number of four. 
The owner insists on 70 degrees with windows open; that 
it is ridiculous to ask a party to sleep with windows 
closed—that no decent person will do so; that I must 
maintain fire and heat as though the windows were closed. 
I wish to know if I am wrong 1п Saying to the owner that 
this is an unusual thing to ask of a heating man, and un- 
just. If Iam wrong, I wish to know it.” 


TRADE NOTES. 


HITERIGG Roman Catholic Schools, Airdrie, have 
\ been ventilated by means of Mackay's patent direct- 
acting louvre ventilators and fresh air inlet brackets 
supplied by the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating eagineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


A LARGE striking clock with four dials is to be placed in 
the tower on the Parade at Shanklin, Isle of Wight. It 
will have all the latest improvements and is being erected 
by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


THERE has just been erected in the south aisle of St. 
John’s Church, Redland, a six-light memorial window, 
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dedicated “ То the glory of God and in loving memory of 
Sarah and Louisa. Appleton." The subject depicted in 
the three upper lights is Christ blessing little children. In 
the centre light of the three lower ones is illustrated, **Our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd," whilst the subject of that 
on the right hand is entitled “ Are they not all ministering 
spirits," and of that on the left hand, ‘‘ Their angels do 
behold the face of My Father which is in Heaven." The 
window was designed and executed by Mr. T. W. Camm, 


The Studio, Smethwick. 
SPORIS 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Health Committee of the Halifax Corporation 
have resolved to recommend the town council to erect, 
at the Borough Fever Hospital, two wards, to be built of 


stone, at an estimated cost of £4,200. 


Tue Great Northern Railway Company are about to com- 
тепсе the erection of new warehouses, &c., at Keighley, 
at a cost of some /10,000. The contracts have been let 
to Messrs. Kell Brothers, of Leeds. 

Tur Bristol Association of Engineers held its annual 
general meeting on March 29th. After the transaction of 
business, Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, A.M.I.C.E., read a paper 
on “ Тһе Engineering Aspect of Sewage Purification." 


Tue Board of Trade have, under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Electric Lighting Acts, granted a Pro- 
visional Order to the Corporation of Newark to supply 
electricity within the borough, and to expend for that 


purpose £ 20,000. 


Ат the Aberdeen School of Art the result of the recent 
competition is as follows :—The Founders’ prize for 
design— James P. Samuel. Sir David Stewart’s prize— 
Gordon M. Forsyth. Prizes awarded by Mechanics’ 
Institute— Arthur J. Barclay, architectural drawing. 


Notice has been given to the Bermondsey Vestry by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company that in consequence of 
the very great increase in the price of coal the directors 
are compelled to raise the price of gas from 2s. 1d. to 
as. 4d, per 1,000 cubic feet, to take effect from Lady 


Day. 


Messrs. BELOE & Prigst, engineers to the Wirral Rural 
District Council, have submitted completed plans and 
estimates to that authority for the Fender Valley outfall 
sewerage scheme. This scheme is to embrace a wide area, 
covering 12 or 13 townships and a small portion of the 
borough of Birkenhead, and the total estimated cost is 


427,500. 


Tue last piece of constructional steel work of the new 
archway at Highgate was placed in position the other day. 
As it was being lowered by the steam crane the workmen 
below demolished the last piece of the “roof” of the old 
arch, leaving only the side walls. Much remains to be 
done in the way of painting, &c., before the new arch can 


be opened. 


Tue goth anniversary festival of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund took place at the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours on Wednesday evening. During the 
evening subscriptions and donations amounting to {400 
were announced. It may be mentioned that during the 
past year 30 widows and five orphans received annuities, 
amounting in all to £1,619 15s. 


Tue Tees Valley Water Board have arranged to inspect 
a site for a new reservoir at Long Newton, near Stockton- 
on-Tees.. Already the plans have been prepared. The 
work will be let to contract within the next two months, 
and it will, it is expected, be completed in the course of 
two years. It is estimated that the enterprise will entail a 


cost of something like £80,000 or £100,000. 


A NEW Pp 
by the Sch 


ublic school has been erected in Dunard Street. 
ool Board of Glasgow. The new building has 
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been erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Н. В. W. 
Steel & Balfour, architects, 110, Mains Street, Glasgow, 
and will accommodate 522 infants, 486 juniors, and 486 
seniors—a total of 1,496. A laundry and cookery-room 
form part of the equipment. The cost of the site and 


building will be about £27,000. 


Tue London Offices of the Glasgow Herald and the 
Evening Times have now been removed to the property 
recently acquired by the Herald -proprietors at 112, Fleet 
Street, E.C., the whole of the building being required for 
publishing and editorial purposes, Plans for the alterations 
rendered necessary by business requirements were prepared 
by Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, architect, London, and these 
have been carried out under his superintendence by 
Messrs. F. Gough & Co., contractors, Hendon. The 
building is throughout lighted by electricity, the installa- 
tion being carried out by Messrs. Strode & Co., London. 


SEVENTEEN blocks of artisans’ dwellings are to be erected 
on the site of Millbank Penitentiary. One block, Hogarth 
Buildings, is already in occupation, and six other blocks 
are being erected. The Housing Committee of the London 
County Council now recommend the acceptance of a 
tender by Messrs. Spencer, Santo & Co., for the remain- 
ing 10 blocks, to cost in all £110,439. These 10 blocks 
are to have 2,448 persons in tenements of one room 
each, 278 of two rooms each, and 222 of three rooms 
each. The committee state that they are satisfied that no 
charge on the county rate will be involved by the erection 


. of the dwellings. 


VICKERSTOWN, the new. colony of houses which Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim are building on Walney Island, was in- 
augurated on the 31st ult. by a dinner given to the work- 
men. The firm has bought several hundreds of acres of 
land on Walney Island, a large portion of which they are 
laying out in house property for their workmen, it being 
contemplated to build from r,ooo to 1,500 houses at once. 
Contracts have been already let for a, large number of 
these, and new brickmaking works have been built which 
are now producing from 20,000 to 30,000 bricks per day. 
А Jarge square has already been planted, 143 acres of land 
is to be devoted as a recreation. ground, and 6 acres to 
gardens and allotments. There isat present a demand for 
no less than 2,000 workmen's houses in Barrow. 

IN the course of an address given in Leeds the other even- 
ing on the housing of the working classes, a Mr. J. G. 
Chadwick, of that city, said that, having regard to the price 
of land for building purposes in and near large towns, he 
could see nothing for a man, with a family, earning from 
205. to 30s. per week, but the existing back-to-back houses. 
When such houses were condemned by medical officers, 
they overlooked the difference between the new back-to- 
back system and the old. The tenements that had brought 
about the bad conditions that prevailed in Salford and 
elsewhere were obsolete. As built in Leeds at present 
back-to-back houses had wide streets and open thorough- 
fares, and with care on the part of the occupiers equally 
good results from a sanitary point of view might be 
obtained as from small through houses. 


THE question of systematic timber culture is commencing 
to be considered by the officials of American railways, and, 
according to the New York Evening Post, in some cases 
competent forestry officials have been secured to supervise 
the work, Inone instance a plantation that was made 
about fifteen years ago is beginning to yield, and from an 
initial outlay of 128,000 dols. it is estimated that 1,280,000 
trees, worth 2 dols. each standing, will be obtained within 
the next ten years, affording a net profit of 2,432,000 dols. 
In this plantation the trees were the Catalpa speciosa, and 
when grown are straight and clear of limbs up to a small 
crown. The railroads of the United States consume about 


1,000,000 acres of timber each year, as posts and ties have | 


to be so frequently renewed, and the expense is no small 
item. As many railways already have landscape gardeners, 
it has been suggested that practical forestry be added to 
their duties, and the trees, in addition to their value as 
timber, would be used to beautify the grounds of the 
stations along the way, 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE STRAND 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 
М. more truly lamentable іп its conception 


and adoption than the competition project for the 
new buildings for the Strand Improvement Scheme 


approved by the London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday could well be conceived. We have heard 
enough and to spare of the greatness of the archi- 
tectural opportunity offered by the construc- 
tion of the Holborn to the Strand new thoroughfare, 


but anything more fatuous than the Council's manner of 


embracing it we cannot imagine. Their idea of inviting 


the best men of the profession. to submit competitive 


designs for the frontages of the new thoroughfare, at the 
Strand termination of it, was, in itself, right enough. It is 
the way in which the proposals governing such competition 
have been drafted that completely stultifies, if it does 
not entirely destroy, the practical value of the whole 
project. We have already criticised in detail the condi- 
tions which the Improvements Committee recommended, 
and the Council saw fit on Tuesday to adopt almost en bloc, 
but even at the risk of repeating ourselves we feel bound to 
refer to them again. 

The terms upon which the eight selected “leading” archi- 
tects are to beinvited are not merely ungenerous, but positively 
unprofessional. For the Council require not only elevational 
designs for the buildings to front the northern side of the 
Strand, and the northern and southern sides of the new 
crescent, as far as the junction with the main street, but 
also a design for a public building to be placed in the 
central portion of the site lying between the new 
crescent road and the Strand. What the public building 
is to be nobody knows—not even the Council themselves ! 
But the competitors are to suggest what they please, and 
obviously this would, we should imagine, be a county 
hall. Yet for all this work the Council only offer a fee 
to each architect of £250, which is to buy the designs 
outright, The probability of any of the competitors being 
chosen to carry out his designs is barred by the stipulation 
that * each design is to become the absolute property of 
the Council, who shall be at liberty to make such use of 
the designs as it may see fit ;" and further “ the Council 
will not be under the obligation to employ, or secure the em- 
ployment of, any of the selected architectsto carry out their 
designs, or in any other capacity." The £250 fee therefore 
may be taken as the fina] and complete payment for the 
work each competitor is asked to give, and the end-all of 
his aspirations. 

We put it to the “leading” architects who are 
to be asked to compete: 15 this a fair and ade- 
quate reward for the services to be rendered? Do 
“ leading” architects need to undertake an important 
work like this at a loss for the purposes of professional 
advertisement ? Or is the “ honour " of competing worth 
the price ? Architects of reputation and standing taking 
part in a competition upon such terms as those laid down 
by the County Council,cannot surely find much of honour in 


‘being asked to practically work for nothing! The County 


Council in their deliberation on the conditions on Tuesday 
do not appear to have thought this point worth con- 
sidering. We hope, however, the “leading” architects who 
are to be invited will think otherwise, and will not take the 
bait without due consideration as to whether the terms are 
fair to themselves, or honourable to the profession at large. 
For ourselves we scarcely see how the Royal Institute of 
British Architects could have the assurance to nominate 
any man of first-rate reputation to undertake work at such 
a paltry rate of remuneration. 

We аге glad to see that the Institute have 
disagreed with the condition which leaves the 
selection of any one particular design by the 
County Council an indefinite question. In moving the 
adoption of the Improvements Committee’s report on 
Tuesday, Mr. Cornwall is said to have stated that “the 
committee had been in communication with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and on most questions they 
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agreed with the Institute. The only thing they had not : 


agreed upon was that one particular design should be 
selected for the new street ; but this would not disturb the 
friendly relations with the Institute.” We may take this 
statement for what it is worth, and we honestly don’t think 
it is worth much. But we certainly hold that there should 
be a definite selection of some one of the designs, and, 
further, that its author should be appointed as architect 
for the work. Otherwise the competition is practically 
no competition at all, all competitive inspiration amongst 
the competitors being reduced toa minimum. Upon this 
point alone we should say the R.I.B.A. can hardly invite 
“leading ” men to stultify themselves in the way pro- 
posed. | / 

There seems to have been a good deal of discussion as 
to whether the materials for the proposed new buildings 
should be confined to stone, marble, or granite, as 
proposed in the committee's recommendation. - Mr. 
Emden tried to get terra-cotta included їп the 
list, but the Council would have none of it, and then 
decided to allow brick! Eventually, the materials fixed 
upon were stone, granite, marble, and brick, according to 
the individual taste of the competitors. | | 

Perhaps the most talk was in reference to the question 
as to the public building suggested to be built in the 
central area at the debouchment of the new thoroughfare 
into the Strand. Not a few members appeared to regard 
the suggestion asa dodge to work ina county hall scheme. 
Well, 1{ is most certainly the obviously fitting thing to do. 
The position is a very excellent one provided there is space 
enough, and we presume there is. No doubt the com- 
petitors will most, ifnot all of them, suggest a county hall 
design for the site. And one can only hope that, if the 
right sort of men are asked to compete, a design really 
suitable for the purpose, and architecturally good, may be 
forthcomirg. 

And so we come back to the original point. Is the 
competition worthy of the opportunity? Most emphati- 
cally we say no. Its terms and conditions are such 
as to make it unworthy of the notice of the men who 
ought to be asked to take part in it. And if ‘hese 
men refuse to compete what is to be the result? Can 
it be anything else but failure? Of course we sbould 
be glad if the opportunity now offered the profession of 
refusing to be coerced into accepting such derogatory condi- 
tions were taken. If, for instance, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would refuse to nominate men to accept 
them, and every architect worthy the name were to decline 
to compete unless the terms and conditions were altered, 
then good might come out of evil after all. We can 
scarcely hope, however, for any such issue. The profession 
is apparently too much accustomed to such treatment ever 
to resent it in a firm, united, and dignified manner. And 
so now in all probability we shall once more be treated to 
the spectacle of architects assenting to conditions which 
they know to be bad because they are neither strong-minded 
enough, nor united enough, to decline. The Institute pro- 
tests, the profession itself protests, but they. accept 
the best terms they can get all the same! Which is sot an 
edifying conclusion of the whole matter! 


——— — PD ——— || 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects' meeting on 
T Monday evening was occupied in discussing the im: 
poriant question of reform in the law of ancient lights. 
The President, Mr. William Emerson, was in the chair, 
and read a letter from Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, President 
of the Surveyors' Institution, regretting his inability to bé 
present and take part in the discussion, owing to his doctor 
refusing permission for him to venture out. In the course 
of his letter Mr. Rickman said: ‘I feel very strongly, 
in the words of Mr. Fletcher Moulton, that ‘the rule that 
existing rights shall not be interfered with is too drastic to 
be adhered to’ ; also that the presumption of law in favour 
of existing dominant lights is contrary to common-sense. 
But these are only my private opinions. Should Mr. 
Brodie’s resolution be carried this evening, I shall be most 
happy to do all in my power to bring the Council of the 
Surveyors’ Institution into touch with your Council or 
Standing Committee, so as to obtain a combined dis- 
cussion of the whole subject.” The secretary afterwards 
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read a somewhat lengthy communication from Mr. Arthur 
Cates, which we print in full in another column. 


Mr. С. Н. Bropig, one of the hon. secretaries of the 
Practice Standing Committee, then moved the following 
resolution on behalf of the committee :—'' That this 
meeting considers an alteration in the Law of Ancient 
Lights to be urgently needed, and requests the Council 
to put itself into communication with the Council of the 
Surveyors’ Institution without delay, with a view to the 
co-operation of that body in taking such steps as may be 
necessary to secure the amendment.” Professor Ker, Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, and others took 
part in the discussion, the final result being that the 
‘resolution was carried unanimously. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that if a few good streets 
were built in London we should be a step nearer getting 
the advertisements taken off the County Council's omnibus 
and tram windows! Не believes they are only allowed 
there by the County Council to mitigate the painful effect 
of street architecture, and not to put £1,500 per annum 
into the Council's pockets! The County Council should 
feel greatly complimented by this suggestion of aesthetic 
high-mindedness on their part ! 


Tue Cardiff Corporation are instituting a competition 
for designs for a new borough asylum to accommodate 
about eight hundred patients, to be erected at Whit- 
church, near Cardiff. They therefore invite architects 
willing to compete to send in their names, together with 
particulars respecting their previous experience in connec- 
tion with work of a similar character, before the 17th inst. 
From the names thus subinitted a certain number of archi- 
tects will be selected to take part in the competition itself. 
Would-be competitors are to state the terms upon which, 
if ultimately successful, they would be willing to undertake 
the erection of the buildings, “including the preparation 
of all plans, specifications and quantities, and the necessary 
supervision of the work." | 


Tue next meeting of the Institute of British Architects will 
be held on the 23rd inst., when Mr. Killingworth Hedges, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst. E.E., F.C.S., will read a paper on 
“Те Protection of Public Buildings against Lightning." 
Sir W. В. Еснмомр, R.A., K.C.B., opened the sixth 
annual free picture exhibition at the Public Hall, Canning 
Town, on Monday afternoon. The exhibition comprises 
nearly 300 pictures lent by owners of well-known collec- 
tions and artists. In declaring the exhibition o Sir 
W. B. Richmond paid a tribute to the work of the London 
County Council, and said that that body was doing most 
admirable work in the technical schools which had been 
founded througbout London. England would be the 
foremost artistic nation in the world in 50 years' time. He 
hoped the people of West Ham would derive a great deal 
of pleasure from the exhibition which he was pleased to 
declare open. 


Tue exhibition of pictures opened at the Guildhall on 
Monday by the Lord Mayor is confined to the works of 
living British painters, and includesamongst other prominent 
exhibits Sir Edward Poynter's “Queen of Sheba ”; Lady 
Butler's “ Quatre Bras”; Sir W. Richmond's “ Venus 
and Anchises"; Briton Riviére's “Daniel”; Marcus 
Stone's “In Love"; Holman Hunt's “Shadow of 
Death ”; Sir L. Alma Tadema's “Audience at Agrippa’s” ; 
Mr. Windus's “ Too Late"; and Mr. Sargeant’s “ Portrait 
` of Miss Astor.” 


THE i has consented to contribute two pictures from 
Windsor to the loan collection in the British Royal 
Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition. They are “ Princess 
Mary” and “ Princess Sophia,” both by Hoppner. 


Fue portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, painted in 
‘coronation robes by Sir George Hayter, which Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to present to the trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery in July of last year, has 
lately teen transferred from Kensington Palace, and 
`. hung in the National Portrait Gallery. Her Majesty has 
also been graciously pleased to give special permission to 
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the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery to obtain 4 
copy of the deeply interesting portrait of Her Majesty, 
painted at the age of 80 by Professor Heinrich von Angel. 
This copy has been executed at Vienna under Professor 
von Angelis own personal supervision, and has latel 
been received at the National Portrait Gallery. Bo 

these portraits of Her Majesty will be exhibited to the 
public on Saturday next, April 14th. 


Іт is announced that at the suggestion of the Society of 
Arts the Board of Education at South Kensington are 
arranging to hold — possibly in the autumn—a loan exhibi. 
tion of modern illustrations, covering a period of about 
thirty years, which is to include drawings in black and 
white prepared for the illustration of books, magazines, 
and newspapers. This should make up a most interesting 
show. 

А MARBLE bust of Her Majesty by Mr. Onslow Ford, К.А, 
has been offered to the London Corporation, for placing in 
the Mansion House, by Mr. George Paul Ernest, a 
naturalised German gentleman carrying on business in 
Moorgate Street, and who offers the gift as a slight mark 
of recognition “for the hospitality accorded him in this 
country." The Corporation, at their meeting last week, 
accepted the offer. At the same meeting Mr. Edwards, 
chairman of the Gresham Committee, replying to a 
question, said seven of the 24 panels in the Royal 
Exchange had been filled with paintings by distinguished 
artists, and four were in course of preparation—viz., a 
picture by Mr. E. A. Abbey, R.A., given by the 
Merchant Tailors' and Skinners’ Companies; a second to 
be given by Mr. Abe Bailey; a third by an anonymous 
donor— a friend of the Lord Mayor—to be painted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Normand; and a fourth given by Mr. 
T. L. Devitt, and to be painted by Mr. Brangwyn. 
Further similar donations are very earnestly invited by the 
Corporation and the Mercers’ Company. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Frederic Edwin Church, 
a well-known American artist. Mr. Church was born at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in May, 1826. The scenery of 
the Catskill Mountains furnished the subjects of his first 
efforts, but it was not until after 1857 that he produced his 
first great picture, “Тре Heart of the Andes,” which at 
once established his reputation. Soon afterwards he 
completed his second large work, “Тһе Great Fall, 
Niagara.” In 1868 he produced a still larger representation 
of Niagara, and the painting was exhibited throughout 
Great Britain and the United States. Amongst Mr. 
Church’s later works were “ Оп the Cordilleras,” “ Under 
Niagara,” “ Morning,” “The Icebergs,” ‘ Moonlight 
under the Tropics,” “ Sunset on Mount Desert Island.” 
In 1873 Mr. Church painted his ‘‘ Tropical Scenery,” 
from sketches made during an excursion in the West 
Indies. Mr. Church was elected a member of the American 
Academy in 1849. 


THE death is announced of Mr. George Robert Nicol 
Wright, F.S.A., of Kew, aged 8o. Mr. Wright was à 
familiar figure in the antiquarian world, He will, how- 
ever, be chiefly remembered on account of his long con- 
nection with the British Archzological Association from 
its foundation in 1843. 


Tue death took place at Ipswich on Sunday of the Rev. 
Francis Haslewood, F.S.A., rector for a quarter of a 
century of St. Matthew’s in that town. The deceased 
clergyman was best known for his ardent interest in matters 
of antiquarian aud historical research. As secretary to te 
Suffolk Institute of Archzology and Natural History he 
was indefatigable, and his enthusiasm in the study of 
antiquities was remarkable. 


Іт is proposed to place a memorial to Ruskin at Friars 
Craig, Derwentwater. ‘‘ The form of the memorial,” writes 
the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, of Keswick, ‘has not yet been 
definitely decided upon and will somewhat depend рой 
the amount of subscriptions, but it is proposed that, ri 
Ruskin was a Christian teacher, and as this is Cymrilan sh 
the memorial had better take the form of an early Briti 

cross, of native stone, so placed that it would not be a 
note of discord in the landscape, some simple isch" 
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tion upon one side, and on the other a short passage 
from his writings might be inscribed. Possibly the wild 
rose will be introduced in the decoration, and it has 
been suggested that a bronze medallion portrait should be 
inserted, encircled by a crown of olive.” | 


THERE is to be no picture exhibition in Whitechapel this 
Easter, as it is hoped that the permanent collection may 
be' opened at the new gallery early in autumn. The art 
gallery, which has been designed by Mr. Harrison Town- 
send, and adjoins the Whitechapel Public Library in the 
High Street is now out of the builders’ hands. It will 
accommodate about 500 works in two main galleries, one 
above the other. Top lighting has been secured for each 
of the two galleries, and the building is fitted throughout 
with the electric light. The bottom gallery, which is to be 
occasionally used for lectures, will seat about 550 


people. 


Tue South London Technical Art School has achieved а 
deservedly high reputation after twenty years of existence, 
especially in regard to sculpture and modelling. The late 
Mr. Harry Bates, and Messrs. Frampton, Pomeroy, John 
and Turner, all students of the school, have won the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal and £200 Travelling Studentship. 
In fact this biennial prize was won four times in succession 
by the school. Besides these distinguished honours many 
other prizes, including valuable scholarships, were won by 
students of the school. The annual report of Mr. John 
Sparkes, superintendent of studies for the session 1898-99, 


has just reached us, and, we are glad to note, affords abun- | 


dant testimony to the continued progress of the school. 
There is one significant bit of information worthy of note 
in reference to an attempt made to revive the art of the 
plasterer. “An attempt was made," writes Mr. Sparkes, 
* to deal with the obvious and confessed ignorance of the 
art side of their calling of the plasterers. Thanks to the 
liberality of the Plaisterers’ Company, scholarships were 
offered to apprentices and improvers. А scheme of work 
was drawn up, an examination arranged, and about 40 
young men entered their names for the competition. On 
the appointed night not one came. Under orders of their 
masters or foremen, it was said, they had been forbidden, 
so the scheme upon which I and others had spent consider- 
able time and thought, was abortive. The plasterers’ 
trade remains very much behind still, and is, I fear, a 
handicraft without taste to guide it.” 


Sir W. В. RicHmoND has been asked to unveil a memorial 
tablet to Gainsborough erected by the Corporation of 
Bath on May 29th, when the new Art Gallery will also be 
opened by the Marquis of Bath. 


Tug address of the newly formed Church Crafts’ League, 
of which the Bishop of Rochester is president, is 
now at the Church House, Westminster. Lord Bal- 
carres, M.P., has joined the committee since the first list 
was published. Mr. Ruskin had consented to become a 
patron of the league only a week or two before his death. 
The other patrons are the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of Bristol and Stepney, and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 


For architects, surveyors, engineers, draughtsmen, and 


others who have to reproduce their tracings and drawings 


Mr. George E. Brown's little book on “ Ferric and Helio- 
graphic Processes ” will be found a thoroughly useful and 
‚ instructive guide. It is published by Dawbarn & Ward, 
Limited, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., at 25. net. 


“THE Steam Laundry " is the title of a small book on the 


construction, equipment, and management of steam | 


laundries by Mr. John Taylor, consulting laundry 
engineer (London: Heywood & Co., Limited). It deals 
with the whole subject in a simple, practical way, and 
should be useful to those interested in the subject. 

A USEFUL little technical handbook is “ French Polishing 
and Епате! пр " by Richard Bitmead (London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. Is. 6d.). A description of the art of 
French polishing in its earliest infancy is given, whilst all 
the new processes and manipulations are also carefully 
noted, and the various materials employed not only for 
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French polishing, but for the improvement and prepera- 
tion of furniture woods, are concisely and usefully arranged. 
Staining and enamelling are treated of and the art ot 
polishing in America likewise receives attention. Recipes 
and other instructive information useful to amateur an 
practical workman alike are given. I 


SOME very interesting information concerning the resi- 
dences of famous writers in London is contained in the 
list of historical and literary landmarks published by 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, in connection with their 
Historical and Literary Map of London." Dr. ү, 
like the litterateur of the present day, was somewhat rest- 
less in his domestic arrangements, for we find he occupied 
no fewer than fourteen houses in London, and mostly in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand or Fleet Street, the last 
one being at 8, Bolt Court, where he died. Dickens lived 
in eleven different houses, viz.: Bayham Street, Camden 
Town; 4, Gower Street, Lant Street, Borough; College 
Street, Camden Town; Furnival's Inn, Holborn ; 48, 
Doughty Street, Mecklenburg Square; ı, Devonshire 
Terrace, Regent's Park; Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square; 26, Wellington Street; 5, Hyde Park Place; and 
Bentinck Street. Thackeray occupied six different houses 
in addition to the Charterhouse, where he was at school. 
Disraeli occupied five, and two in addition—one at Isling- 
ton and one in Lower jou Street, Bedford Row—are put 
down as claiming to have been his birthplace. George 
Eliot lived at 142, Strand; 16, Blandford Street, Regent's 
Park; and 21, North Bank (The Priory), St. John’s 
Wood; she died at 4, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Bulwer 
Lytton, who was born at 31, Baker Street, lived in six 
other houses in London. Thomas Moore occupied five 
different houses in the same street at various times, viz. : 
Nos. 19, 24, 27, 33, and 37, Bury Street, St. James's. · 


CONSIDERABLE discussion is going on amongst the members 
of the Lancashire Antiquarian Society as to the origin and 
age of the “ Hanging Bridge” which was recently dis- 
covered near Manchester Cathedral. It is thought that 
the bridge was probably erected at the time of the restora- 
tion of the Collegiate Church, about the year 1,400, in 
order that the stone required for building purposes might 
be carriedacross the Hanging Ditch, and is accordingly one 
of the oldest bits of stonework in Manchester. Another 
opinion is to the effect that the name “ Hanging Bridge ” 
was derived from the fact that in olden days there was a 
court-house near the spot, within which malefactors were 
executed. 


THE excavations recently instituted on the site of ancient 
Knossos, near Candia, under the joint direction of Mr. 
Arthur Evans and Mr. D. С. Hogarth, have already, 
states the Athens correspondent of the Times, begun to 
furnish important results. On the hillside opposite the 
famous “ Palace" site at Kephala a Mycenzan building 
has been discovered by Mr. Hogarth, which, so far as it 
has been cleared, seems to consist of three halls, in two of 
which stand square pillars—a feature not hitherto apparent 
in structures of this period, except in a rude form at 
Phylakopi, in Melos. The walls were faced with thin 
slabs of white gypsum, many of which remain in their 
places, and the floors are paved with similar slabs. The 
masonry presents novel features, amongst these being 
masons’ marks in the ‘Cretan script.” In what was 
apparently the tank of the house were found about forty 
vases, mosily capable of restoration, and all of the pre- 
Mycenzan period. They areof a painted ware only found 
hitherto in the Kamareri cave on Mount Ida. In the build- 
ing itself have been found several gems and beads, obsidian 
tools, and miscellaneous objects, besides hundreds of 
fragments of Mycenzan vases, more varied and elaborate 
in design than any yet discovered, even at Mycenz. The 
building, which is perhaps a temple, contains no trace of 
anything Roman or Greek. Preliminary excavations at 
Kephala were begun by Mr. Evans on March 27th. The 
Cretan Government is rendering every assistance to the 
operations. 


AT the ordinary fortnightly sessional meeting of the 
British Archaeological Association held on the 4th inst., 
Мг. W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., in the chair, Dr. 
Winstone exhibited two copper medals, dated respec. 
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tively 1794 and 1795. These medals were issued to com- 
memorate the trial and acquittal of the charge of bigh 
treason of Thomas Hardy and Isaac Eaton, and they 
afford interesting evidence of the great political struggle 
existing at the period between the landed proprietors and 
the trading classes. Descriptive of these medals Dr. 
Winstone read a valuable paper on the political history of 
Parliamentary reform. The hon. secretary announced 
that the annual meeting would be held on May and, at 
4.30 p m., at 32, Sackville Street. 


A Lock-ouT of joiners has taken place in Liverpool as a 
` result of the Amalgamated General Union and Associated 
Societies of Carpenters and Joiners having notified that, 
“ Should this committee find that labourers’ handymen, 
members of other trades, or any other than joiners be em- 
ployed to lay boarded or wood block floors, they will be 
compelled at once to withdraw all members .of the above 
Societies employed at the job affected." The Master 
Builders' Association replied that the notice was irregular, 
and was in effect a new rule which the association could 
not admit. No new rule could be arranged without proper 
notice, and any notice for a new rule could not take effect 
before May Day, 1902. The men were, therefore, warned 
that a strike such as was threatened might be followed by 
a lock-out. On February 22nd last the men employed on 
certain work struck, and, the strike continuing, the Masters' 
Association issued notice of a lock-out to take effect 
in the case of 5o per cent. of the men on the 7th inst., and 
the remainder on the 14th unless the objectionable demand 
be withdrawn and the strikers resume work. The masters 
declare that the laying of wood block flooring has never 
been done by joiners except in isolated cases, and the 
employer has always been at liberty to employ whom he 
pleases. At present there is no appearance of an arrange- 
ment being arrived at. 


Damp houses were very strongly condemned by Dr. С. M. 
Lowe, medical officer of health for Lincoln, in the course 
- of his lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall on Saturday 
evening last before the Sanitary Inspectors' Association. 
He pointed out that such houses were a constant menace 
to the public health since they bred malarial, tuberculous, 
and other respiratory diseases. There was, he maintained 
` nocurefor a thoroughly damp house except to completely 
raze it to the ground, and this was where the difficulty came 
in in dealing with property owners. It was imperative in 
the cause of public health that houses should not be built 
over damp sites unless effectively concreted, otherwise 
such houses set up a fungoid growth in the wood, and 
caused emanations of decaying vegetable matter which set 
up a true malarial fever, and outbreaks of diphtheria 
could often be traced to no other possible cause than damp 
houses. 

` SPEAKING the otber evening at the City of London College, 
Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P., stated that the recent Home 
‘Office inquiry in the parish of St. Luke had convinced him 
that the working classes who were engaged early and late 
in the City warehouses, and in post office and delivery 
work, would suffer any bardship and pay exorbitant rents 
so that they might be within walking distance of their 
work. Any rehousing schemes which displaced these 
‘people without reinstating them was a cruel mockery. 


We understand that experiments with wireless te legraphy 
are about to be made in connexion with the London 
County Council fire brigade. What the precise object or 
value of such a method may be in a city so replete with 
the ordinary methods of telegraphy and telephone is some- 
what conjectura). 

THE Leeds City Council have unanimously agreed to 
purchase the Gateforth Estate of 1,882 acres for the sum 
of £85 ooo, in order to carry forward their present scheme 
for the treatment of the city sewage on the septic tank 
system. 


Tug Board of Trade has just made an inspection of the 
new system of electric traction proposed to be adopted on 
the Ünderground Railway. Although the Board's report 
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has not yet been received by the company, it is hoped that 
the first train under the system will be tried very shortly 
after Easter. Every train will be made up of six carriages, 
each 8} ft. wide and 39$ ft. long, with seating-accommoda. 
tion for 312. The total weight of a train—with the 312 
passengers —is estimated at 190 tons, but the motor cars 
at either end weigh 50 tons each. 


On Friday last the Select Committee of the House oi 
Lords who have had before them the scheme of the 
London County Council for the construction of a tunnel 
under the Thames between Rotherhithe and Ratcliff, at a 
cost of £2,200,000, passed the preamble subject to the 
adjustment of a clause in regard to the reinstatement of 
the icehouse belonging to the Linde British Refrigerating ' 
Company, Limited, and a clause bearing upon the acquisi- 
tion, for the purposes of the Bill, of part of the Shadwell 
Fish Market. On Saturday they disposed of the clauses, 
and decided to adopt a proposed clause with amendments 
to give improved access, to provide for ice-conveyers 
being made for the use of the refrigerator and the fish 
market, to provide for compensation, and to prevent the 
purchase of the reversionary interest by the County Council 
in certain lands. 


А сілім for compensation by Messrs. Evans, Streachan 
& Co., advertising agents, against the L.C.C, for com- 
pulsory acquisition of the ground floor and basement of 
295, Strand, came before a Westminster jury in the High 
Bailiff’s Court, on the gth inst. It was stated that in 
March alone the firm had lost £30 Бу tbe removal to the 
opposite side of the Strand. The jury awarded the 
claimants £1,700. 


THE STUDY AND PLANNING OF 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS.* 
By BASIL CHAMPNEYS, B.A. 


N dealing with the subject of collegiate architecture, | 
do not propose to discuss at any considerable length 

its archzological aspect, but rather to d well on the practical 
questions which are likely to present themselves to those 
who have to deal with collegiate buildings of the present 
day. It is, however, desirable to say so much with regard 
to the past as may serve to make clear the ideal which the 
builders of old set before them, and to show that changes 
of custom have served to modify the original standards and 
to present the problems of the present day under some: 
what different conditions from those of an earlier age. 

Every one knows that at the time when the college 
buildings at the old universities were erected the students 
entered on their university career at a much earlıerage 
than is customary at present. Also that the standard of 
expense was generally very much lower than it 1s in our 
own day. The same tendency which has influenced 54 
many of our great public schools is apparent in the 
development of Oxford and Cambridge. | 

Starung as institutions for the education of all classes, 
and especially for the lower middle class, they have 10 a 
considerable degree become annexed by the more wealthy; 
and a public school or university education is now coU 
sidered to be the privilege of the more wealthy, whereas 
formerly they were designed for the training of all who had 
sufficient ambition or enterprise, and offered every facility 
to'those who were prepared to face poverty and hardship 
in the pursuit of mental training. me, 

Another tendency which is appsrent in the evolution 0 
university buildings, but altogether disscciated {гот the 
conditions above mentioned, is that of centralisation. n 
medieval times large and important colleges were {пе 
exception, and small halls, each intended for the bousing 
of a few students each, were the rule. Some of the largest 
foundations both at Oxford and Cambridge have wis 
formed by the absorption of a number of these smaller 
abodes, which usually have disappeared in the рО, 
Our Oxford College, Worcester, is, generally speaking, 
conglomerate of these smaller establishments, as its pres‘ 
conformation clearly shows. 


* Paper read before the Architectural Association 


on Friday 
evening, the 6th inst, | T 
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While the change in the age of the students revolu- 
tionised the arrangement of rooms, the increased size and 
scope of the colleges afforded occasicn for larger and 
more comprehensive schemes of planning, and made 
effective grouping of the buildings possible. 

With regard to the former of the changes, the mediaeval 
arrangement was as follows:—A set of college rooms con- 
sisted of one fair.sized room, with two or more rooms, 
usually two, opening from it. The larger room was used 
as a dormitory, in which a few students and a Master of 
Arts slept, the master being placed there to keep order, 
while the smaller rooms were used as studies in the day- 
time. So long as the students were mere boys, this 
arrangement was reasonable—not dissimilar to that at 
some of our public schools, where a “prefect,” or 
'" monitor," keeps order in a dormitory of younger boys. 
As the age of students increased, and as the class from 
which the students were drawn was simultaneously raised, 
this arrangement naturally gave way to the more modern 
one. The large room became the living or “keeping” 
room for a single student, and one of the smaller rooms or 


- studies was the bedroom, another being used as a ‘‘ scout’s 


hole "—as at Oxford—“ gyp-room ”’— аз at Cambridge— 
a sort of pantry, larder, and coal.cellar in one. In many 
colleges, the division of the rooms remains in its original 
state, the only change made being their reassignment 
according to the new method. In other cases some 
structural modifications have been made, and, as it very 
frequently happened that only the outer walls and the 
cross-walls which carried chimney-stacks were of masonry, 
the rest of the structure being mere partitions, such 
adaptations were easily made without any radical change. 

The great increase in the size of colleges opened the 
way to the development of collegiate planning on an 
extensive scale, and suggested the type which rearly all 
existing colleges to some extent illustrate—the grouping 
of the buildings into one, two or more quadrangles of 
rather low buildings. In the original colleges there are 
never more than two floors and an attic, from among 
which the special and more important features are the 
chapel, the hall, and the library. 

The lodging of the president, warden, principal, master, 
or whatever he may happen to be called, was usually 
included in the general grouping, and was seldom a distinc- 
tive feature in the older coliege buildings. In the present 
day, the head of the college usually requires a more sump- 
tuous abode, which must become an important item ın 
contemporary college building ; while the tact that many 
of the tutors and fellows are now married will also serve 
to complicate the future of collegiate grouping. 

Besides the ball, chapel, and library, it was usual to 
mark the main entrance of the college, often, too, the 
side entrances, or entrances to a further quadrangle, by 
towers—a reminiscence, no doubt, of detensive arcbi- 


tecture, in which all approaches bad to be specially 


guarded. | 
For the students’ ropms, the general arrangement 15 
almost invariable. А staircase entered from the quad- 
rangle led to rooms on either side; and, as there were three 
floors, opened out six sets. This arrangement is usually 
adheréd to in contemporary schemes, as I think with good 
reason. The alternative plan adopted by Mr. Butterfield 
at. Keble College is to make the main block of rooms sufh- 
ciently wide to accommodate two sets of rooms in depth, 
with a central corridor from which the rooms open. 1 do 
not. think, however, that this arrangement is likely to 
find general favour. It is not favourable to effective 
grouping, as the blocks of rooms are apt to look bulky 
and clumsy; and as regards economy, I made on one 
occasion the most careful comparative estimate of the two 
methods, and found that the old gave an equal amount of 


‚ accommodation at considerably less cost. In this case, 


stare super antiquis viis seems to be the best policy on prac- 


` tical no less than on esthetic grounds. 


In the few cases in which а departure from the ancient 
type has been attempted the result appears to me to be 
most unsatisfactory, and completely destructive of colleg- 
iate character. At Keble College the architect's intention 
evidently was to keep the ordinary buildings entirely 
subordinate to the chapel, and as the chapel is very 
unusually large and lofty, this idea 1s not altogether 
obscured ; but it would have been far more completely 
and satisfactorily developed had the ordinary rooms 
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been planned upon the  old-established system. 
The result seems to be no less subversive of 
collegiate effect if the ordinary buildings are of four 
instead of three storeys. The “ пем buildings" at New 
College, erected by Sir Gilbert Scott about 1876, seem to 
me to fail for this and for other reasons. ` At King's 
College a new group of buildings has in recent years been 
built by Mr. Bodley. Here again a fourth storey was 
insisted on by the college, and needless to say, everything 
that was possible has been done to give them, in spite of 
this condition, a collegiate character. Tbe fact that this 
endeavour, even in Mr. Bodley’s hands, has not proved 
altogether successful, appears to me to be the best pos- 
sible confirmation of my opinion that a fourth storey is 
necessarily unsuitable to such architecture; while the 
scheme, that of a three-sided quadrangle with the fourth 
side open to the line, remains and may long remain in- 
complete in consequence of this unnecessary developmert 
of height. The scheme might have been completed for 
about the same cost as the present truncated instal- 
ment. 

In both these instances the extra storey had been, 1 
believe, forced upon the architect, and the motive for this 
dictation was no doubt in a large measure a desire for 
economy. T conviction is that there is no economy 
secured by piling up buildings to an unusual height. I 
have tested the comparative cost of buildings of two, 
three, or more storeys with the following result : “A build- 


ing of two Mis is definitely more costly for the same - 


accommodation than one of three ; but four or more storeys 
are not more economical than three. Of course, where 
кош is limited in extent, or of very high value, a new 
actor is introduced ; but in the case of college buildings 
this is rarely the case, and there is seldom any valid 
excuse for departing from the old type. 

In fact, the old system of college planning, in my 
opipion, still holds its own, and needs but few modifica- 
tions to bring it up to date. A few practical require- 
ments consequent on the change of custom have to be 
met. For example, when a set of rooms was composed of 


a large dormitory and two smaller studies, it was rather : 


advantageous than otherwise that the smaller rooms 
should be approached through the larger. This was con- 
ducive to quiet in the studies and caused no inconvenience. 
Now, it 18 essential that both bedroom and cupboard, or 
‘‹ scout's hole" or '*gyp-room," should be independently 
accessible, though there is some advantage in having a 
door between the sitting-room and bedroom, as it allows 
the bedroom to some extent to benefit by the sitting-room 
fire. Again there is no need for the “scout’s hole” or 
“ gyp-room ” to be as large as one of the old studies; it 
need be little more than a mere cupboard, and one of the 
most modern ideas is to provide for a group of rooms a 
kind of general “ scout’s hole,” or pantry, with a sink and 
gas stove. 

These are the principal point in which a modern set of 
rooms differs from the ancient type, which on the whole 
has vindicated its claim to be applied to modern schemes 
as the best and most economical arrangement. he 

Before passing to other phases of collegiate architec- 
ture, it may be worth while to consider what was the most 
highly developed idea of a medieval college, and of this 
no better example could be selected than New College, 
at Oxford, which in its ancient form showed a com- 
plete design carried out at one time. Іп order to realise 
Wykeham's idea it is necessary to remove in imagination 
certain later additions which obstructed the original 
intention. The chief of these is the addition of a storey to 
the main quadrangle. This raises the buildings to the 
same level as the gateway tower which originally sur- 


mounted them, and also decreases the predominance of 


the chapel. William of Wykeham was a great church- 
man, and his intention was to make the chapel the great 
feature of his main quadrangle. Its great height and scale 
still preserves its relative importance, though its super- 
iority tothe residential portion of the quadrangle is greatly 
hampered by the added storey. The dining-hall is built 
in continuation of the chapel, and originally the two were 


under a continuous roof. Sir С. Scott in his restoration : 


raised the pitch of the chapel roof, divorcing it from the 
line of the original parapet, with which it now makes an 
exceedingly awkward angle. The floor of the dining-hall 
is raised several feet above the ground, whilst the chapel 
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floor is on the ground level, so that the internal height of 
the hall, though lofty, is much less than that of the chapel. 
The approach to the hall is by a staircase opening from 
the main quadrangle under a tower rising considerably 
above the hall and chapel. In the tower are a series of 
chambers, the purpose of which is not very obvious, but 
which have the advantage of being in all respects as 

Wykeham left them. 

. Opposite the main entrance to the college was the 
library, the conformation of which can still be traced, 
though it too has been modified by the addition of a storey 
and the modernisation of the windows. An archway pass- 
ing beneath the library gives access to the garden quad- 
rapgle, which originally consisted of two short projections— 
one of which still retains its ancient timber roof, and was 
probably designed for its present purpose, that of a 
common-room for the Fellows. 

To the west of the chapel, a position no doubt dictated 
by the conformation of the site, are the cloisters enclosing 
a garth, intended no doubt for abarical ground, and adjoin- 
ing these at the north-east angle is the very simple but 
effective bell-tower, the great severity of which is no doubt 
due to its position as an outwork of the city wall. 

The great predominance of the chapel over the adjoin- 
ing buildings, and the presence of the cloister and the 
tower, are somewhat exceptional features in college 
architecture, and serve to emphasise the ecclesiastical 
intention bf the founder. The same idea is manifest in a 
college of modern foundation, Keble, which, as a memorial 
to a well-known Churchman, was founded with a some- 
what similar view. Other colleges which bear the 
impress of a specially ecclesiastical ideal are Christchurch 
and Magdalen at Oxtord, and King’s at Cambridge. In 
the more ordinary type of college the chapel, hall, and, in 
many cases, the library are salient features in the group- 
ing, but their relative importance varies very considerably. 

So far I have spoken of the ordinary type of college 
buildings as developed in the Middle Ages and adhered to 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Modern 
civilisation has, however, given birth to new phases of 
collegiate life which involve certain modifications of the 
original character of the building, though the collegiate 
standard must still retain much of its influence. 

‚ The first and most important of these is the establish- 
ment of colleges for women both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is clear that the life in these must necessarily be of a 
more domestic character than in colleges for men; and, if 
{һе style of architecture follows the requirement, the 
result will be something which may be called a *' domestic 
college." Access to the several students’ rooms can no 
longer be from staircases entered direct from the open air ; 
the approaches must be properly enclosed, and the 
passages warmed. In the instance I propose to describe, 
that of Newnham College, the deviation from the original 
type is greater, because the system of the college is that of 
subdivision into halls, each of which is, on the whole, 
complete in itself; the only features used equally by the 
entire college being the great hall and the library. More. 
over, the scheme, as it now stands, has been developed 
piecemeal; has started from small beginnings, and grown 
up step by step, each instalment of the group of buildings 
having been supposed, at the time of its erection, to be 
the last, until the pressure of applicants suggested a 
furtber extension. I can briefly indicate the stages by 
which this group of buildings has attained to its present 
ѕсоре, 

‘Another building which also deviates from the original 
type on account of a change of purpose is Mansfield 
College, which contains all the features of a college with- 
out residence for students. Mansfeld College isintended 
to be a centre of life for students of a particular religious 
denomination living in the colleges of the University, but 
assembling at Mansfield før services, lectures, and for 
social converse. The only residents are thé principal and 
a few tutors. Mansfield College, therefore, consists of a 
chapel, a hall, a common-room, with the requisite offices, 
bursar’s, and tutors’ rooms, and a few bedrooms and 
several lecture-rooms, a large library, and a principal’s 
residence. This scheme suggests a somewhat different 
system of grouping from that usual in colleges of the 
ordinary type, though at the same time it was for many 
reasons desirable that the group of buildings should as far 
as possible reflect thejcharacter of Oxford collegiate 
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buildings. The drawings which I show will explain how 
I have endeavoured to meet this somewhat novel problem, 


THE REFORM OF THE LAW OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS* 


By ARTHUR CATES. 


VERYONE interested in the establishment of right 
and justice, and in the abolition of the tyranny and 
blackmailing, perpetrated under the sanction of the present 
law of light as administered in the Courts, must be 
grateful to the Practice Standing Committee for having 
brought the subject again before the Institute, and for 
having introduced its discussion by the three able papers 
read on the ıgth ult. For many years at intermittent 
intervals the subject has been consıdered and discussed 
here, resulting ір the publication in the proceedings and 
transactions of a large amount of valuable matter, which 
might now be collected and, so far as it may bear on the 
reform of the existing law, be republished as a convenient 
handbook for the information and assistance of those who 
may desire to follow up this discussion to some practical 
conclusion. 

The discussion on the paper on “Тһе Law of 
Easements,” read by Mr. Locock Webb, Q.C., on 
December 17, 1877—Transactions, 1877-78, p.p. 88-112— 
elicited an article entitled “ The so-called Law of Ancient 
Window Lights,” which appeared in The Builder of 
January 26, 1878. This article, which was quoted at 
some length by Mr. John Whichcord in his preliminary 
statement —Special Committee on Light and Air: Pro. 
ceedings,Session 1881-82, No.18,27th July,1882, p. 236—was 
written with great care, and, combining the results of a 
special study of the subject, and of a somewhat extensive 
professional experience, strongly advocated a complete 
reform of the existing law. 

Another article, “ Reversioners and the Acquisition of 
Rights of Light," which appeared in The Builder of 12th 
January, 1884, dealt with a position of great difficulty, 
under which the most onerous dominant rights frequently 
grow up. Both these articles would be most valuable, to 
be included with the suggested reprint of excerpts from 
our proceedings, etc. | , 

Assuming that the resolution which Mr. C. H. Brodie 
proposes to submit to the meeting will be adopted, it 
would appear to be desirable that no attempt should be 
made to devise some scheme for merely diminishing the 
evils which, it is admitted, the existing law as now 
administered permits and encourages, thus to a great 
extent accepting the present state of the law as equitable 
and correct, but, rather, the endeavour should be 
made inter alia — (т) To investigate the principles 
on which it is alleged that such law is based; 
(2) to ascertain the reasons which influenced the Legis- 
lature in enacting the particular clause under the alleged 
authority of which so much extortion is practised and 
hardship inflicted; (3) to illustrate the mischievous and 
unjust action of the law, and the opportunities it affords 
for oppression and extortion, and thus give good reason 
for the pressing necessity for a radical change; (4) 19 
inquire into the law of other countries on the subject; 
(5) as regards rights of light which are manifestly en- 
croachments on the servient tenement, to consider how 
such servient owner could be protected, by the really 
equitable and just system in force in Scotland, ог otber- 
wise, from the aggression of his neighbour—the real evil- 
doer and first aggressor, the dominant owner. -= .. 

In addition to the references given by Mr. Brodie ın his 
memorandum on pp. 234-235, ante, much useful informa: 
tion in the directions above indicated will be found. My 
remarks in the discussion on the law of light and аи— 
Proceedings, Session 1880-81, No. 13, 17th March, 1881, 
pp. 188-191— contain much information as to actual er 
perience: regulations controlling the height of buildings 
in relation to the width of streets, the French law, DE 
Scotch law, etc., generally pointing to the necessity for 2 
reform of the law; which will be of service in the col" 
Busse iuis qu ІН aba MA UM Md 


* А communication read at the meeting of tbe Institute of prins 
Architects on Monday evening last, in connection with the adjou 
discussion on the subject. 
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sideration of the matter, but would оссиру too much time 
to recapitulate here. | 

The Special Committee appointed after the above- 
mentioned discussion requested Mr. J. Leybourn Goddard 
(author of “The Law of Easements ”), to report on the 
law respecting light апа аїг as it existed previously to the 
passing of the Prescription Act, and to show how the law 
of prescription grew up before that Act was passed, what 
were the reasons for the passing of that Act, how that Act 
was brought in and passed through Parliament, and how 
the law regarding light and air was affected thereby. Mr. 
Goddard’s Report was printed in the Proceedings, 1881-82, 


11th May, 1882, pp. 2 54 267, and clearly shows how little 


consideration was given to the question of light. The 


Prescription Act was the first result of the labours of the 


Royal Commission on the Law of Real Property, and on 


р. 263 Mr. Goddard sets out the few words in which this 


most important subject was summarily deait with by Lord 


Tenterden—without explanation or qualification—and thus 


became law without apparently any discussion or amend- 
ment in either House. 

Mr. Edward Stanley Roscoe, who was associated with 
me on that committee, also carefully examined the Report 
of the Royal Commission and the evidence on which it 


was based, but did not find that the question of the right 


to light was specially discussed either by the Com- 


missioners or the witnesses; and it seemed to him to 
follow that, as the question was not discussed in Parlia- 


ment, the Act was passed, so far as regards the right to 
light, without there being any reason for it, and without 


any consideration of its probable consequences; and there 
appeared to him no reason why the mere fact of such a 
measure being in the Statute Book should be any argu- 
ment against its repeal, having regard to the circumstances 
under which it became law. Mr. Roscoe's observations 
will be found in Proceedings, Session 1882-83, No. 15, 
31st May, 1883, p. 143, and No. 16, 14th June, 1883, 


р. 154. 


In the Proceedings, Session 1882-83, No, то, 8th March, 
1883, p. 96, there is a communication on the subject from 


the Manchester Society of Architects, in which they say : 


“The simple gaining of an easement of light over an 
adjoining property, by lapse of time only, this Council does 
not consider justifiable, and it would be glad to see the 
law altered. The system of gaining an advantage 
surreptitiously is not in accordance with the 
views of morality held by the Council of this 
Society.” In the “ Journal of Proceedings,” Vol. 2 N S; 
No. 19, 12th August, 1886, pp. 281-285, are “ Reports on 
the Law of Light and Air in Scotland,” contributed by 
Wilham and C. J. MacLean for the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects—and by the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion. The latter report thus summarises the law: “In 
Scotland such servitude is regulated by express grant or 
contract, and cannot be constituted by prescription. In 
the law of Scotland, light and prospect is a negative 


servitude, f.e., a servitude in virtue of which a servient 
proprietor is prohibited from performing some act which, 
but for the servitude, he would be entitled to perform. A 
negative servitude can only be constituted by a grant. It 
does not admit of possession, and therefore cannot be 
acquired by prescription.” | 
Personally I ат very pleased to have been able to bring 
this just and equitable view of the law to operate in a 
limited extent in London ; when, some thirty years ago, 
consulted by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods 
in charge of the estates of the Land Revenues of the 
Crown in London with reference to the management of 
those estates, I advised that, in order to put a stop to 
scandalous litigation between the Crown tenants, resulting 
in blackmail or the crippling and cutting down of buildings 
and hampering the development of the estate, all future 
leases should contain a proviso taking away from the lessee 
all right of light over adjacent Crown lands. This recom- 
mendation was adopted, and such proviso has since been 
invariably inserted in every new lease; shortly afterwards 
this came incidentally under the notice of the Master of 
the Rolls (Sir George Jessel), and was warmly approved 
by him. ӘКЕ : 
The proviso is as follows :— Provided lastly: and it 
is hereby further agreed and declared and this demise 
is made upon the express condition that the said lessee, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns shall not by 
virtue, or in respect of this present demise be deemed to 
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have acquired or to be entitled to, neither shall he or they 
during the existence of the term hereby granted acquire or 
become entitled to by lengthofenjoyment Prescription or by 
any other means whatsoever in respect of the premises hereby 
demised, any right of air, or light, or other easement from 
Or Over, or affecting any land or hereditaments belonging 
to Her Majesty not comprised in this demise, but on the 
contrary, it is decreed and declared, and the said lessee doth 
hereby covenant and grant with and to Her Majesty her 
heirs and successors that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors and for the said Commissioner 
or Commissioners and her, his and their grantees lessees 
or tenants at all times hereafter to erect any new buildings 
of any height on any Jand belonging to Her Majesty not 
included in this demise and to raise to апу height or alter 
any buildings now existing or to be hereafter erected on 
any such land as last aforesaid whether any such buildings 
or alterations as aforesaid may or may not prevent obstruct 
or affect the passage of air or light to the premises hereby 
demised or any part thereof or to any new building 
which may hereafter be erected on the land hereby 
demised.” 

This proviso has worked admirably : litigation has been 
prevented, the development of the estate has not been 
impeded by rapacious or cantankerous owners of domi- 
nant rights, the rents obtained have not been affected, and 
no one has been injured by its operation. Thus in course 
of time, when existing terms have run out and the proviso 
will under the new leases have become applicable to the 
whole estate, the Crown Estates in London will by the 
operation of that proviso—and the effect of the decisions 
of the High Court in Perry v. Eames,* and in Wheaton v. 


Maplet—be placed much in the same position as if under 


the law in force in Scotland—and be entirely outside the 
operation of Sect. III. of the Prescription Act. 

The efficient municipal control of buildings generally— 
of the width of streets, of the height of buildings, of the 
open spaces in the rear of buildings, and the sanit 
enactments as to provision of due access of light and air— 
should amply suffice to meet the requirements of the 
Roman law under the servitude of “ Altius mom tollendi.” 
And to protect all alike, in the interests of public health, 
from those encroachments by bold and unscrupulous 
speculators, who are now to some degree held in check 
by the operation of the existing law, and who certainly 
require to be more rigidly controlled than seems possible 
under the building laws at present in force. ; 

Every endeavour must be made to dispel the prevailing 
idea that the wrongdoer and offender is the owner of the 
servient tenement, who, by building on hisown land, takes 
away from the dominant tenement something for which the 
owner thereof has given no consideration, and has ac- 
quired in such a manner, that the unhappy owner of the 
servient tenement has had no power of protecting himself 
from tbe acquisition of a right over his land, seriously 
affecting its value and controlling its user by him, to the 


advantage of a stranger who benefits without payment by | 


the increased value of his land derived from the rights he 
has so acquired over his neighbour. Ep 

No mere palliation of the wrongs now inflicted on the 
servient owner for the advantage and benefit of the real 
evildoer and first aggressor, the dominant owner, should 
be attempted, but the aim should be to establish as a 
principle that no indefeasible right to light should be 
allowed to be gained by mere effluxion of time, or otherwise 
than by an express contract between the owners of the 
dominant and servient tenements. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
BY Н. D. SIMPSON. | 
HIS design was submitted in the recent R.I.B.A, 
T Soane Medallion Competition, and was, to oür 


thinking, the only one which showed any decidedly 
interesting quality. The effective coloured perspective 


accompanying it we are unable to reproduce satisfactorily. 
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Ы Journal of Proceedings, Vol. VII. N.S., No. 12, gıh April, 1891, 
рр. 257—60. er 
T Ibid. Vol. IX. N.S., No. 19, 24th August, 1893, pp. 487—8. 
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7^' "' А COUNTRY VICARAGE. 
HAROLD TRIMNELL, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 

Тніѕ was designed to cost about £1,500, and would make 
a picturesque and nicely-proportioned vicarage for the 
country. So many picturesque buildings are, alas ! neither 
well-proportioned nor harmonious in their features. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


. THE REWARD FOR ARCHITECTURE. 
IR,—As a very interested observer of architectural 
. events, may I express my regret at the present 
outlook ín regard to the designs for buildings for the 
Strand end of the new Holborn to the Strand thoroughfare. 

If we are to judge from the reported speeches at 
Tuesdays Council meeting, the Council is genuinely 
anxious to encourage the development of good architecture, 
and i9 alive to the miserable failure.in architectural effect 
of most of its new streets. 

In order to encourage the production of better architec- 
tural-results they have organised a sort of competition, the 
reward offered in which is a most meagre monetary 
return — presumably intended to cover the cost of drawing, 
paper, ink, and colour, standing expenses of office boy, and 
of the architect's small villa in the suburbs. It may pre- 
sumably cover the cost of omnibus rides to and from his 
office! : Yet we are told this prodigious effort at rising to 
the occasion is caused by the opinion that “ every effort 
should be made to secure that the great new thoroughfare 
should possess beauty and civic dignity." 

Now one is impelled to ask these worthy councillors in 
all. seriousness what they look upon as the real reward of 
an architect in his work. If they themselves are success- 
ful men of business, they, of course, look upon money as the 
reward of success. But they really ought to be made 
aware that to an architect worthy of the name the reward of 
his fabour is in seeing the concrete result of his power in 
the executed building, and any reward less than this falls 
entirely short of his aims. A man does not go through the 
long ordeal required to make a capable architect for the 
sake оі an honorarium for a paper design. The building 
itself is what he wants to be judged by, and it is the 
carrying out of that which is hisreward. Yet the County 
Council of London place its enterprise below the level of 
a provincial competition for a country church, in which 
not only was the successful competitor appointed architect 
for the work, but each unsuccessful competitor received a 
pecuniary acknowledgement of his services. 

It "is. reported that the only point of disagreement 
between the Council of the R.I.B.A. and the County 
Council is this one of permitting the architect of the 


accepted design to see it carried into execution, but that. 


this will not disturb the friendly relations between the two 
bodies. I can only say I am devoutly sorry to hear it. It 
is just here where the R.I.B.A.can do architects a service. 
For it is a certain fact that no architect of first-rate 
position would care to enter such a competition as is 
now proposed, where the ultimate reward is the receipt 
of £250,.8 fee about one-tenth of what it might reasonably 
be for a sketch design for such a great work. 

. Great things in art are not measured by the space they 
cover, but by the genius displayed. Great art is never— 
and never сап be—fully paid for. The sum of £250 for 
the best ode to the Queen might seem to the London 
County Council a vast payment. Measured by the time it 
might take,and the paper and ink involved, it might stagger 
humanity! But such an ode, worthy of its theme, would be 
well-nigh priceless—just now especially. How, may we ask, 
is the art of architecture to be reckoned on an inferior scale ? 
The truth is, one good street in a great pandemonium like 
London, given over to utility and gain, which contains not 
one single Яве architectural thoroughfare, would be of 
priceless value. That such a thing can, with certainty, be 
obtained from any eight selected architects is absurd, and 
that the ‘London County Council should be mean enough 


to Hope to get any such suitable design for £250 is nothing. 


short of scandalous. : 
| Yours, &c., 
А MAN IN THE STREET, 


— 
—— — 


‚school early in the nineteenth century, 


THE HOUSE WHERE MR. T. G. JACK- 
` SON, R.A., LIVES. 


Beer antiquarian interest attaches to the 
house where Mr. Thomas С. Jackson, R.A., lives, 
and of which Mr. Jackson gives us some fragmentary notes 
in a letter written to the Times last week, respecting the 
Girdlers’ Company and their Persian carpet. The donor 
of the carpet was one Robert Bell, and-he made the gift in 
1634. Robert Bell, who was a deputy alderman of Lime 
Street, and owned property in Leadenhall Street, built 
(about 1613) the interesting house at Wimbledon (Eagle 
House), from which Mr. Jackson dates his letter. Of-this 
house Mr. Jackson says :—“ But for the addition, about 
1750, of a handsome oak wainscotted dining parlour, with 
rooms above, Robert Bell's house remains generally as he 
left it. Four of the rooms have fine ceilings of fretwork 
in разів іп one of which appear the arms of Robert 
Bell and those of his wife, Alice Colston of Essex, 
quartering Malorye of Leicestershire. The merit of thedis- 
covery of the carpet now in Girdlers’ Hall, or rather of 
its history, is due to a lady in the neighbourhood whose 
husband is a member of the company, and who recognised 
the arms in the carpet as being identical with those in my 
ceiling. The house has passed through various owner- 
ships since the time of the Bells. It was turned intoa 
the last private 
resident before that having been William Wyndham 
Grenville, who left it when he became Speaker. Here he 
was visited by William Pitt, and one of the rooms has 
always been known as ‘ Pitt's room.’ Another room has 
attached to it memories of a visit from Nelson and Lady 


Hamilton, before whom the schoolboys delivered 
recitations.” 
— i 9—— 
TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 


für annual meeting of {Не National Association for 
l the promotion of Technical and Secondar Educa- 
tion was held on the 6th inst. under the presidency of 
Sir W. Hart Dyke, М.Р. 

The chairman, in opening the proceedings, regretted the 
absence of the president of the association, the Duke of 
Devonshire, who had found it impossible to attend. With 
regard to technical and secondary education, and 
especially technical education, he said. that the advance 
had been steady during the past ten years; and in no 
part of the country could it be said that there was a 
retrograde movement. The report of the association 
upon the question was one of the best documents of the 
kind which he had ever perused, and he regretted that a 
copy of it was not in the hands of every member of the 
Government. It showed the steady progress which had 
been made. After quoting figures to show the advance 
which had been made both in secondary and technical 
education, he said we had arrived at a stage which 
marked, in a certain sense, a very grave crisis. If the 
Government were aware of the opportunities which now 
immediately awaited them, they might take advantage of 
those opportunities enormously to the benefit of future 
education. For thirty years past neither Parliament nor 
the Government had hag such an opportunity of settling 
once and for all the educational question. The Govern- 
ment were dealing with the educational system in a 
piecemeal manner. That might not Бе a very statesman- 
like. policy, but if the pieces fitted in properly he thought 
there would be no complaint. The Board of Education 
had been established to bring all the scattered machinery 
into order. Then there was the new Code, which for the 
first time gave freedom to teaching, which finally abolished 
payment by results and freed teachers from the incubus 
of being a mere money-making machjne. The Govern- 


ment were about to take another step forward, and they. 


were pledged to deal with higher-grade schools in 4 
practical manner. Then, again, in a day ог two the 
Government, he was informed, would lay before Parlia- 
ment a scheme for grading and defining secondary educa- 


tion ; and it could not but be a short step between that 
and a Bill;providing for the inspection of secondary schools. 


“2. 


Views 


.4ш. 5 


am. 


to close without securing a perfect scheme of education 


_ Of the association, directed attention to its chief features, 


ments of a far-reaching character. ‘Those developments 
afforded the greatest possible gratification and there was 


_ Of the report, and he emphasised the view they had ex- 


authorities. The remarkable developments in London were 
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There remained a yet further important measure to be 
undertaken, and that was the formation of local authorities. 
He urged that fair pressure should be brought upon th 
Government to complete their scheme of education by 
establishing such authorities, and he thought it would be 
almost a disgrace if they allowed the present Parliament 


by ensuring the formation of good local authorities. 
Sir Henry Roscoe, in presenting the twelfth annual report 


and said that the past year had witnessed many develop- 


every reason to believe that we were on the threshold of a 
movement the benefits of which could hardly be estimated. 
The acknowledged importance of the Board of Education 
Act justified them in placing that measure in the forefront 


pressed in this connection that the educational machinery 
of England and Wales had thus been brought within the 
range of such a systematic organisation as would effectually 
promote the development of the resources of the nation. 
With regard to the funds available under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, there had been 
an increase in the sum devoted to education during the 
year of no less than £52,000 in England alone. The sum 
of £804,000 was now allocated to education out of a pos- 
sible total of £867,000, and there appeared to be a growing 
disposition among the local authorities now giving part of 
the fund to the relief of the rates to bring themselves 
abreast of the more advanced municipal bodies. This 
latter point was clearly brought out in the report. Buta 
still more gratifying feature was that of the growth in the 
amount of rate-aid given by the various local authorities 
throughout the country. During the last two years the 
amount of money thus contributed had more than doubled, 
so that at the present time there were atleast 284 authorities 
voting £82,000 per annum from this source, while there 
was a prospect of the sum being largely augmented in the 
near future. For instance, there were at least three county 
councils whose attention had been given to this matter of 
leying rates, and it was obvious that a penny rate in 
counties like Cheshire, Durham, and the West Riding 
meant a substantial sum. The establishment of technical 
schools by municipal and public bodies had continued, 
there being an increased outlay during the year of nearly 
£ 200,000 for this purpose. The total figures now stood at 
273 schools and £2,647,272. In addition, schools had been 
transferred from private or quasi-private bodies to muni- 
cipal councils in no fewer than 59 towns. Again, in the 
realm of secondary education proper, the municipalities 
had been exceedingly active. The association had recently 
published a return showing that out of a total capital out- 
lay upon secondary schools since 1889 of £765,000 a sum 
of about £148,000 was provided by local authorities. In 
this way there had been established 81 new secondary 
schools, while 215 scl.ools had been extended or adapted. 
In London alone the estimated expenditure u pon secondary 
schools was put at a quarter of a million of money. If 
they took technical and secondary schools together, it 
would be found that during the past ten years there had 
been at least 664 schools affected by the operations 
of county and. borough councils and of responsible 
public committees. The capital expenditure reached 
an aggregate sum of £3,403,621, of which £1,991,310, 
or 584 per cent. had been or was being supplied by local 


dealt with in a separate section of the report. Inthesame 
section attention was drawn to the proposed new 
University for London. It would be noted with special 
pleasure that there were to be two new faculties closely 
identified with the work in which the association were 
interested—namely, the faculties of engineering and of 
economics and political science, including commerce and 
industry. With respect to the general question of the 
organisation of secondary education, the report touched 
upon those points which still awaited complete adjust- 
ment. The promise of legislation in this regard was a 
hopeful sign. Meanwhile, it would be apparent from the 
report that rapid progress was being made throughout the 
country by the supply and by the co-ordination of the 
supply of educational facilities of this character. 


‚ The report having been adopted, Mr. Hobhouse, M.P., 
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moved: “That the time has now arrived for further 
legislation for completing the organisation of secondary 
education upon the lines recommended by the recent 
Royal Commission." He urged that the permanent 
appropriation of the Excise duties to educational purposes 
should be secured, tbat the Government should extend 
the powers of the local authorities from technical instruc- 
tion to secondary education, and that local authorities 
should be established. | Е 
The resolution was seconded and agreed to. 


FDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A MEETING of this association was held on the 4th 
inst., Mr. James Bruce, W.S., presiding. Letters were 
read from Sir John Stirling Maxwell, M.P., and Sir Lewis 
M‘Iver, M.P., with reference to the preservation of ancient 
historical buildings in Scotland, alluded to in the address 
of the president at the ‘beginning of the session. The 
former said it was difficult to urge any action in such a 
matter on the Government except in particular Instances 
or with a definite plan, and they must look to associations 
such as theirs to guide them. Four sessions in the House 
of Commons had convinced him that general discussions 
were quite fruitless, and so were all attempts to urgea change 
of general policy onthe public offices. There must be cases in 
which buildings in the occupation of the Crown or the 
Government could, by the removal of partitions, additions, 
and the like, be restored to their original state and relieved 
of the uses to which they are now put. Such cases could 
be urged on the Government with hope of success, and it 
would be very useful if their association could prepare a 
note of them. Sir Lewis M‘Iver suggested that if. the 
Association could bring all the Scottish members. together 
without respect to party, Government could hardly disre- 
gard their combined demand. An address was afterwards 
given. by Mr. W. Н. Hole, R.S.A., on “the relation 
of murial painting to architecture.” Mr: Hole pointed 
to the modern neglect of mural decoration, and insisted 
on the trinity of the arts —architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. He urged the importance of the serviee 
of colour to architecture, alluding to the examples 
of the past. They had to recognise the fact that art 
was not populir. They must ascertain the cause and 
find the remedy, and they had also to ensure the 


‚necessary training on the part of the artists themselves. 


No art could be popular, he maintained, which was 
not decorative, and if the fine arts were more decorative 
they would be more popular. The selfish isolation 
of the arts was at once the characteristic and the curse of 
modern British art life. | A 

The members of the association visited Balvaird 
Castle and Edenshead on Saturday afternoon last. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, in the course of a description of the 
castle, said that the earliest mention he had seen of 
Balvaird, or Baleward, as it was called, was in a “ Gift by 
Henry of Freslay, lord of Fourgy, to the Abbot апа Con- 
vent of Cambuskenneth, in return for the benefits and 
honours conferred by them on himself and his pre- 
decessors, and for the salvation of his soul, of the mill of 
Arringrosk,” &c., dated 27th July, 1295, in which . he 
bound himself to compel his tenants to use the mill;.and 
the tenants of Balvaird, unless they or their masters could 
show that they were not bound to come tothe mill. There 
‘were numerous other charters, confirmations, and memo- 


randa connected with the Church of .Arngask (Arringosk) 


and the mill between the years 1281 and 1521. From one of 
these, of date 1513, it appeared that “ Margaret Barclay, 
spouse of Sir Andrew Murrey, Kright, dwelling on the 
lands of Balward, for her interest, as heir of Henry 
Freslay and lady of the lands of Arringrosk and Tourgy,”’ 
had been cited to give reasons for the “ unjust erection of 
the mill of Balward,” to the prejudice of the Abbot. and 
Convent of Cambuskenneth. Тһе case was submitted to 
Gavin Dunbar, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, and he 


ordered the mill to be demolished. The case was appealed 


to the Pope, who appointed Hugh Spens, Provost of St. 

Salvator College, and David Spens, Canon of Moray, to 

decide the case, which went in favour of allowing the mill 
` $e iud 
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of Balvaird to stand—dated at St. Andrews, 21st Novem- 
ber, 1521. The Sir Andrew Murrey was either the 


second or third son of Sir William Murrey of Tullibardine, | 


and about 1491 he married Margaret Barclay, and by them 
the Castle of Balvaird was built. The party then drove 
to Edenshead, where, after the old house and the site 
of the Roman camp had been described by Mr. James 
‚Bruce, the members were provided with refreshment by 
the president. Mr, Ross was then thanked for acting as 
leader, and a vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce for their hospitality. 


ао 


TRADE NOTES. 


HERE has recently been erected at Bramham Park, 

- near Boston Spa, the ancient residence of the Earls of 
Bingley, a first-class striking clock, showing the time upon 
‚ four external dials about five feet each in diameter, and strik- 
ing the hours upon the old bell which has done duty along 
with the very old clock, which had become entirely worn 
. out. The new clock is made from the designs of Lord 
-Grimthorpe, with all his lordship's latest improvements 
inserted; but Mr. James Fox, the present master of 
Bramham Park, wished that the clock hands and outside 
appearance of the clock, although made of new materials, 
should be of similar design to the old clock hands which 
showed the time to his forefathers. The work has been 
carried out by the makers, Messrs. William Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
made and erected Bramham village church clock 26 years 
ago, which only recently has been cleaned for the first 
time during the above period. 


a чач 


COLLEGE Roan Зсноот.$, Sparkhill, Birmingham have been 
ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting ridge 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, the sole 
makers. 

Mr. J. C. Wacker, advertising agent, 24, Coleman Street, 
 E.C., has just published the second annual issue of his 
“ Advertisers’ Ready Reckoner.” All who have to do with 
advertising wil! find it a practical and useful method of 
calculating the prices of advertisements. There is also 
given a very full list of newspapers and trade journals 
. throughout the country, with their usual rates for 
advertisements. 

— rá— Pg ——— ر‎ 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Kilmarnock Town Council have agreed to the 
recommendation that the electric lighting scheme 
_ should be proceeded with at an estimated cost of £25,000. 
` А PUBLIC bridge is to be constructed over the Calder at 
Healey, in Yorkshire, at a cost of £2,400. The bridge is 
to be 150 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. | 


Tue Stockport Board of Guardians have decided to build 
new union hospitals at Stepping Hill, at an estimated cost 
. of some £70,000. | 


. бт, GEORGE’S CHURCH, Leeds, is being restored, and a new 
 apseis being built in connection with the church. The 
restoration fund now amounts to over £4,800. 


A CEDAR tree measuring 56 ft. in circumference, or about 
18 ft. in diameter, has been discovered in the States. It 
` stood some 75 ft. from the ground to the first limb, and 
was a Single stump, and not ‘ swell butted.” 


` Lorp LONDONDERRY has sold his Seaham and Sunderland - 


passenger and coal line to the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, for the purpose of extending the Durham Coast 
Railway now being built. The price paid to his lordship 
is over £100,000. 


. Mr. Н. P. BourNots, M.Inst.C.E., an inspector of the 
- ¡Local Government Board, held a public inquiry the other 


| 


day at Rotherham, relative to the applications by the Cor. 
poration for power to borrow £ 50,000 for sewage purposes, 
£6,000 for municipal buildings, and £4,000 for alterations 


` and additions to the Mechanics' Hall. 


Tue Metropolitan Asylums Board have adopted the 
recommendation of the Asylums Committee that the 
buildings at Rochester House, Little Ealing, should be 
altered and adapted for the accommodation of improvable 
imbecile children, as also their suggestion that ı 50 such 
children should be accommodated there, and that proper 
class-rooms, day-rooms, and dormitories should be pro. 
vided. The estimated cost of the proposed alterations is 
£2,074. | ЖЕ 
Тне church of St. Michael, Brierley Hill, after undergoing 
restorations and extensive improvements, has been ге. 
opened. The cost has been £5,000. The tower has been 
recased, and the bells have been recast. The interior of 
the church has been modernised and made more comfort- 
able, whilst a new organ chamber is provided. The venti. 
lation and heating have also been improved. Mr. 
Cossins, of Birmingham, has been the architect, and Mr. 


“С. A. Horton, the contractor. 


Ат the last monthly meeting of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, Sir William Vincent, vice-chairman, 
presiding, satisfactory progress was reported as to the 
laying out of the churchyards of Christ Church, Black. 
friars, St. Mary’s, Plaistow, and Sumner Road playground, 
Camberwell. It was stated that the Midland Railway's 
Company's Bill proposed to acquire for coal sidings a 
central part of the recently purchased Dollis Hill Estate, 
and that this would greatly interfere with its use and 
enjoyment by the public. It was decided to take such 
steps as might be possible to strenuously oppose any such 
scheme. 


Two new stained glass windows were unveiled in St. 
Paul's Cathedral last week end. One window is in the 
north end transept, and was presented by the late Duke 
of Westminster. It is a companion window to that in 
the south end transept, previously given by the Duke, 
both being the work of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. The 
second window unveiled is situated in the east end of the 
north choir aisle, and is the gift of Lady Carnarvon in 
memory of her husband. This window also was designed 
by Sir W. B. Richmond, the subject representing St. Paul 
preaching at Athens. 


THE territory upon which the city of New Orleans is 


built has an area of 24,932 acres, on both the left and 
right banks of the Mississippi River, within levees. It 
has an elevation of 33 to 20 ft., Cairo Datum; this 
slope occurring within 6,000 to 9,000 ft. of the river 
banks, leaving a large surface practically level, with an 
elevation of about 21 Cairo Datum, or some 18 ft. 
below the high water of the Mississippi River, and some 
4 ft. below that of Lake Pontchartrain; or, as the mean 
elevation of the Gulf is 21:26 Cairo Datum, never at any 
time above the level of the surrounding’ bodies of water. 
Six thousand acres of this territory are improved, being 
paved or covered by buildings; the remaining portion 15 
composed of farms, gardens, suburban lands, or swamps. 


PATENTES 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS . 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 921—235. BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS. қ 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDIN +8, LONDON, И.С. 
31 YEARS’ Exreriencr. HIGHEST REFERENCES. MODERATE CHARGES y 
| FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
| -PLY. pt 
The best адены. CLESDEN ош by leading Architects. 
SEE NEXT ISSUE. 


‘Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, A.V. 
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ШАР ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Exam- 
inations will be held on the following dates :— 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 12TH and 13тн June, 1900. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 5TH MAY. 

THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 12TH, 18TH, 14TH and 15TH 
JUNE, 1900. Applications must be sent in on or before the 5th May. 

THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the Z?ND to the 29TH 
JUNE inclusive. , Applications must be sent in on or before the 26th Mar. 

The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 

| W. J. LOCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


-- — in -- = 1. Dr ی‎ _ See o اک‎ 


THE COMPULSORY EXAMINATION AND 
LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS. 


Те principle of {Ве statutory examination and regis- 
| tration of architects has already been adopted in one 
of the States of America, and a measure passed for carry- 
ing it into practical effect. But architectural opinion in 
America is by no means unanimous as to the advisability 
or expediency of such a measure, and the Cincinnati 
Chapter of tbe American Institute of Architects are 
recording a vigorous protest against the passing of a Bill 
by the Ohio State Legislature for the licensing of archi- 
tects in that State on the ground that such adoption will 
be likely to raise an agitation for the passing of a similar 
measure in other States. They have unanimously resolved 
“That a law to license architects is not desirable or ex- 
pedient, nor for the best interests of the public or the 
profession.” The reasons for this decision and for the 
Chapter’s opposition to the Ohio Bill are very explicitly 
and excellently stated in a paper prepared by one of the 
oldest members of the Cincinnati Chapter, Mr. Samuel 
Harmaford, dealing with the whole question. . 

Mr. Hannaford presupposes that the suggested com- 
pulsory examination and licensing of architects is pro- 
posed in order to compass the raising of the status of the 
profession, and the protection of the interests of the public. 
As regards the first point he rightly declares this to be 
merely a ratter of opinion, and no argument. ‘ The wish 
is father to the thought,” and this opinion is combated by 
the contrary one that compulsory registration will ло! 
elevate the status of the profession, or better it in any way. 
Mr. Hannaford regards the agitation for this compulsory 
law as a purely selfish one, emanating from a certain por- 
tion of the profession who seek simply their own pro- 
fessional advantage. The artistic capacity of an architect 
—the due and proper exercise of faculties that lie largely 
in the realms of the  imagination— cannot, in his 
opinion, be measured either in quality or quantity by 
an examination, any more than you can by such 
means implant and develop such artistic instinct 
within him. Take away the imaginative, or artistic, 
faculty, and ‘the architect becomes a builder.” Hence 
Mr. Hannaford maintains that ''the artistic element in 
our profession is of paramount importance,” and that “ by 
undue exaltation of the science of construction, archi- 
tecture becomes a lost art, architects become extinct, and 
the engineer takes possession." We insist that it is im- 
possible to examine a candidate on the measure of artistic 
perceptions; that only the knowledge of the lesser ele- 
ment, the mere knowledge of how to build, can be 
examined, and that a very large majority of the construc- 
tional problems that the architect is called to solve are so 
simple, so elementary, and so oft repeated, that “ the 
houses build themselves as it were." Moreover: “ There is 
а sort of superstition abroad in tbe minds of men that a 
legal examination brings about an equality tbat makes all 
equal in value as advisers in special arts, etc., and that 
thenceforward it is mainly a question of procuring needed 
services at the lowest price. The effect of our building law 
in this respect is noticeable. There are many that believe 
that because of its restraints and provisions, individual 
skill and knowledge on the part of the architect are less 
necessary than formerly. Follow out this line of thought 
in connection with a licence law and you will see how 
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surely a licence law will become а. leveller—not up, but 
down." 

In regard to the question of the protection of the in- 
terests of the public, Mr. Hannaford points out that “ the 
public have never, at any time, orin any place, demanded 
such protection, and it is not a strained or unfair conclu- 
sion to believe that they have never needed it.” He also 
maintains that ‘‘in the past and at present a person desir- 
ing the services of an architect can exercise his best 
judgment ín the selection, and is in nowise obliged to 
put his material interests in jeopardy by engaging the 
services of any but one whose reputation and character 
are a guarantee that he will be well served." He further 
suggests that “іп the case of malpractice, the safeguards 
of the common law are still in force in all their integrity, 
and we areliable to our employers for any damage they 
may sustain resulting from lack of skill or carelessness on 
our part. This common-law responsibility of man to 
man has been in the past, is now, and ever will 
be the potential protection of the interests of the 


public." As to the parallelism instituted between the. 


medical profession and that of architecture, Mr. Hannaford 
urges that there is no analogy between the relative 
familiarity of the doctor and his patient and the architect 
and his client. “ For ignorance on the part of a doctor in 
giving a wrong prescription may result in death, death so 
swift and sure that it is impossible to prevent it. Hence, 
so real is this danger that tbe exercise of the functions of 
the medical profession have been rightly hedged around by 
all possible safeguards in every civilised community. 
Now, it is clear to all that the relative position of the 
architect to the health, the life, and the death of his client 
is not so close as that of the doctor—the very proposition 
is an absurdity.’ 

We need scarcely say that we are in direct sympathy 
with Mr. Hannaford’s presentment of the case against the 
State registration of architects. We believe the move- 
ment in favour of the compulsory examination and licensing 
of architects by the State to be founded upon wholly 
fallacious premises, and to be completely subversive of the 
highest interests of architecture as an art. Such a measure 
as would compe! the registration of architects under an Act 
of Parliament could not advance art one iota, nor give one 
single artistic inspiration the more to an architect. If it did 
anything at all it wouldreduce architecture to a mere matter 
of building construction, and architects to the dead level 
of building surveyors or clerks of works. The usual idea 
seems to be that architecture is a manufactured article. 
So, unhappily, it too frequently is. Yet we know that all 
the learning in the world could not make a man an 
architect, any more than it could make him a painter or a 
sculptor if ** the one thing needful” be absent. Only ons 
thing, but without it architecture can never be a living 
att. And no amount of legislation can help. us to inspire 
this “опе thing needful,” or even discover its where- 
abouts; for it is subservient to no human law or control 
It is a gift Divine, which makes men as gods, and owns 
no sway save that which inspired it. Yet it is one of the 
signs of this highly practical and utilitarian age that we 
are proposing to legislate for it, and make its development 
and protection a matter of common law! | 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OMPETITIVE designs are invited for a new school for 
С girls at Berkhamsted for the Berkhamsted Girls’ 
Grammar School Buildings Association. Accommodation 
is required for 150 girls. Premiums of £50, £35, and £15 
are offered, and “іп the event of the selected design being 
carried out, the premium will merge into the commission." 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
will be asked to appoint an assessor to advise upon the 
designs. All information respecting the competition may 
be obtained from the secretary to the association. The 
16th of June next is tlie date fixed for sending in the 
designs. 

THE selected architects iavited to submit competitive 
designs for the rebuilding of Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
are as follows: М; ]. Burnet, Campbell Douglas & 
Morrison, James Miller, Malcolm Stark & Rowntree, 
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and Т. L, Watson & Mitchell, all of Glasgow; Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, and Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, of Edinburgh ; 
and H. Percy Adams & Hessell Tiltman, of London. 
Each competitor receives an honorarium of тоо guineas, 
andthe author ofthe selected design is to be appointed 
architect for the work, which is estimated to cost some- 
where about £400,000. Dr. Rowand Anderson, R.S.A., is 
the assessor. 

Mr. J. Macvicar ANDERSON, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed assessor in the Walsall municipal buildings 
competition, for which some go or тоо sketch designs 
have been sent in. Out of these, a selection will be made 
and their authors invited to submit completed schemes 
for final competition. 


Мк. T. MELLARD Квлре, F.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, is to 
advise the Carlisle School Board in the selection of a 
design for а new Board school out of the eight designs 
submitted by local architects. 


BIRMINGHAM architects are to be invited to attend a 
meeting at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on the 27th 
inst., to be held under the auspices of the Society of 
Architects, for the purpose of discussing the question of 
the statutory registration of architects. A paper on the 
subject will be read by Mr. Ellis Marsland, the honorary 
secretary of the society, and a resolution cordially approv- 
ing of the principle of the statutory examination and 
registration of architects will be put to the meeting. 


‘Tue Protection of Public Euildings from Lightning ” is 
the subject of a paper to be read at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday evening 
next, by Mr. K. Hedges. 

Ат the meeting of the Society of Architects to be held 
on the 26th inst. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.I.B.A., will 
read a paper on “Тһе Domestic Architecture of the 
Cotswolds.” 


THE next R.I.B.A. examinations will be held in June 
next (see advt. p. 269); the preliminary on the 12th and 
13th; the intermediate on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th; 
and the final and special from the 22nd to the 29th, in- 
clusive. 

We much regret to hear that the Perth Architectural 
Association has ceased to exist ‘‘owing to insufficient 
support, especially so on the part of the practising archi- 
tects.” This is much to be deplored, since we believe the 
association had been rendering good service to the junior 
members of the {profession in Perth and the neighbour- 
hood. It seems strange when architects cannot sufficiently 
combine to render an association of this kind a real 
success. 


Tue late Mr. George Edmund Street, R.A,, is described 
in a recent issue of the Westminster Gazette as “ the late Sir 
George Street.” There is a lot of ignorance about archi- 
tects we know, but one would have thought the architect 
of the Law Courts was better known. Our contemporary 
apparently does not know that Mr. Street died before the 
completion of his huge task, and that the not unlikely 
honour of knighthood thus never became possible. 


Mr. Frank MATCHAM appears to be busier than ever in 
his special line of work as theatrical architect, according 
to the following paragraph culled from the Referee: 4 New 
theatres continue to bob up—or to arrange to bob up— more 
or less serenely. Those which I predicted at Holloway 
(Mr. Purcell’s Marlborough), Hampstead, Whitechapel 
(on the site of Wonderland), and Frohman’s new theatre 
in St. Martin’s Lane, are now well under way—thanks to 
the diligence and skill of Architect Frank Matcham. Not 
only has Mr. Matcham been retained for all these new 
houses, but he has also taken orders to rebuild his old 
theatre, the Grand, Islington (which he hopes to have 
ready in a few months), to make extensive additions to the 
Oxford and the London Hippodrome; also to build new 
theatresat Folkestone, Leicester, Portsmouth, and Douglas, 
and to alter the Tower, Blackpool, and the Palace, Man- 
chester.” 
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Tue presence of Sir L. Alma-Tadema in Rome has (says a 
Pall Mall Gazette telegram) been the signal for all kinds of 
courtesies towards him. The other evening the well-known 
architect Commendator Azzurri, gave ‘a banquet in his 
honour, at which all the notabilities in the Roman artistic 
world were present. There was the genial Monteverde, 
ltaly’s greatest sculptor; Maccari, whose frescoes have 
rendered the Roman Senate famous; Vallegas, the great 
Spanish painter ; Bompiani, the portrait painter; Gallori, 
sculptor, and president of the International Artistic Asso- 
ciation; and many others too numerous to mention. 

THE death is announced from Paris, at the age of 59, of 
the talented engraver M. Auguste Leveillé. 


2 


In amplification of the announcement made in these 
columns last week as to the proposed Exhibition of Modern 
Illustration to be held in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, during the forthcoming autumn, we 
have received some official information. The Exhibition 
will consist of works in black and white intended for book, 
periodical, and newspaper illustrations, and will be confined 
solely to modern examples of typographical work executed 
since 1860. This limit covers the time during which 
photography has been available for reproductive purposes, 
and during which consequently the original drawings have 
been preserved, and are available for exhibition. The 
board will be assisted in the selection and arrangement of 
the drawings by an influential committee, with some 
additional members, which had already been organised by 
the Society of Arts. It is proposed that the Exhibition 
sháll be opened about November ıst, and remain open for 
four months. The drawings will have to be sent not later 
than October rst. Any further information will be 
furnished on application to the Secretary, Board of 
Education, South Kensington, S.W., to whom all com- 
munications on the subject should be addressed. «ын i 


wo 
An exhibition of modern art has just been opened at 
Florence, in the Via del Campidoglio, and in connection 
therewith a special room has been set apart for the display 
of a few great works of art of the Renaissance belonging 
to collections, which have hitherto been regarded as in- 
accessible. There is amongst the treasures here shown a 
Pieta, by Crivelli; a Madonna, by Baldovinetti; a portrait, 
by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo; and a bas-relief by Desiderio da 
Settignano. s 


Авоот the end of May will be the time to visit the Paris 
Exhibition, says an architect who bas just been over the 
buildings. At present the interiors of the buildings are 
all in hopeless confusion. So that those who can only go 
once, and wish to see the exhibition complete, had better 
defer their visit for another six or eight weeks at any 
rate. 

Tue Venice Gazette and several other papers, according to 
a telegram from Reuter's agent at Venice, dated April 
16th, reproduce from the Milan Corriere della Sera a sar- 
castic attack on the British authorities in Cyprus for the 
alleged destruction of the ancient Famagusta and other 
archeological remains in the island. After recalling the 
outcry made by English lovers of ancient monuments at 
the restoration of St. Mark's in Venice, the writer asks if 
those who then protested against what was described as 
Vandalism in Italy are aware that the ancient city of 
Famagusta is being systematically destroyed in order to 
provide stones for building at Port Said, and that the old 
walls of the city with the fort, still surmounted by the lion 
of St. Mark, are about to be demolished and the material 
used for a tramway. The writer animadverts upon the 
indifference regarding the fate of the monuments of 
Hellenic art in Cyprus displayed by the British archzxolo- 
gical societies which protest against the removal of similar 
relics of the past in Greece and other foreign countries. 


Tue Devil is dead! He died of a cold at North Lew 
long, long ago, and was duly buried below the old Preach- 
ing Cross, which for fully a thousand years has stood upon 
the village green at North Lew, upon the precise spot 
where it was first placed by missionary Benedictine 
Monks, who came from Tavistock's ancient’ abbey to con: 
vert the heathen inhabitants of the locality. So ! 
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tradition has it, and, of course, tradition never lies! But, 
alas! the cross suffered sadly їп the rude times of the 
Puritans, when its fine monolith granite shaft was ruth- 
lessly thrown down and converted into gate posts. Due 
mainly to the exertions of the Rev. John Worthington, 
M.A., the Rector of North Lew, this interesting relic is, 
however, to be replaced. Plans have been prepared by 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, F.R.I.B.A,, for its conservative 
restoration, and the work has already been commenced by 
Mesers. Harry Hems & Sons, the well-known sculptors 
of Exeter. The original triplet of octagonal steps forming 
the base are still in fairly good condition, and the die upon 
which the actual cross once stood is intact also. The new 
and slender shaft will be a monolith of grey Dartmoor 
granite, running from square on place to octagonal т 
section, and terminating with a moulded capital with 
square abacus. Upon the latter the ancient capstone, 
with its sunk panels and raised crosses of 13th century 
character, will be set. 


REsPECTING the preservation of Launceston Castle it was 
reported at last week’s meeting of the Launceston Town 
Council that the town clerk had been in communication 
with Mr. Blakiston, secretary of the National Trust for 
the Preservation of Historic Places, and also with the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The 
committee of the association had sent Mr. Ware, of 
Exeter, to inspect the castle, and he had, on the 31st of 
March, made a thorough examination of the castle, and 
would present his report in due course. 


Somes detailed description, illustrated by rubbings, of the 
carved armorial ensigns at Elgin Cathedral, the Bishop’s 
Palace, Pluscarden Priory, and other places in the vicinity 
was given in a paper read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland on the oth inst. by Мг. W. Rae 
Macdonald, F.S.A. Scot. Mr. Macdonald, in concluding 
his paper, pointed out that a few of those that are still 
decipherable are of the 15th and 16th centuries, but the 
older ones are fast becoming obliterated, and hence the 
desirableness of obtaining permanent records of all that 
are interesting on account of their heraldry, art, or inscrip- 
tions. In another paper read on the same evening and 
communicated by Professor Baldwin Brown, F.S.A.Scot., 
Miss Armitage discussed the much-disputed question of 
the nature ofthe Anglo-Saxon strongholds mentioned in 
their early chronicles as burhs, and the distinction between 
them and the early Norman castles. Dealing first with 
the philological and historical evidence at considerable 
length, she found that whilst the general sense of the word 
burh was a town, its more special sense as an enclosing 
bulwark does not appear to have been forgotten in Anglo- 
Saxon times. It was equally clear that a burh was not a 
castle in the sense in which we use that word, but a forti- 
field enclosure of much larger area, serving for the daily 
life and defence of a considerable population. The 
rounded hillock surrounded by a ditch, and having a 
platform on the top and a courtyard at the base, also 
ditched about, commonly known asa motte, corrupted into 
moat, was the original form of castle planted in England 
by the Norman conquerors. 


We heard of a somewhat singular accident last week 
which occurred in connection with a well which is being 
sunk in connection with the waterworks of one of the 
largest of our metropolitan waterworks companies. The 
well, so we are informed, is some 20 ft. in diameter, and 
about 250 ft. deep up to the present time. In order to 
give the men a chance of working In the well without 
getting drowned, it has of course been necessary to fix up 
a pump. Two or three had been tried, but were found 
unequal to the task. Then a much more powerful one 
was obtained, which was duly fixed up upon two great 
balks of timber placed across the mouth of the well. One 
morning last week, just as the men were preparing to 
descend the well, the timbers on which the pump rested 
suddenly snapped, and the pump and timbers were pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the well, doing considerable 
damage to the sides of the well in their descent. The 
men thus had the narrowest possible escape, for they had 
already lighted their candles. As to the cause of the 
sudden collapse, the obvious fact is that the timbers were 
not strong enough to stand the tremendous strain put 
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upon them by the constant lifting of the pump. We are 
told that when the plunger is being drawn up, the total 
weight of the pump and water lifted exceeds 40 tons, so / 
that the strain on the timber balks would be very great. 
Still it could surely have been reasonably and safely cal- 
culated by the engineer responsible for the work. If lives 
had been lost probably evidence as to the way in which 
such calculation had been made would have been 
demanded. As it is, whatever inquiry there might be 
would only be of a private nature. 


Tue tenth annual report issued by the governors of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s Technical and Recreative Institute 
at New Cross states that the total number of class 
entries during the past year amounted to 7,649, as against 
8,277 in 1893, showing a decline of 628. This reduction 
the governors consider is mainly due to the extension of 
the evening continuation schools of the London School 
Board to certain special centres close to their institute, in 
which tuition and materials are furnished free of charge in 
most of the subjects taught at the institute. The number 
of students who presented themselves for the examinations 
of the Science and Art Department was 1,244, of whom 
855 were successful. As regards the library, the governors 
note with satisfaction that the number of readers of 
scientific works has increased. 


| Tue scheme of the St. Pancras Vestry for housing 332 


poor people on a site already secured at the corner of Great 
College Street and King’s Koad at a rent of 2s. 6d. each 
room would entail, according to an estimate presented to 
the vestry the cther evening, an annual charge upon the 
rates of £ 511. On the proposal being made that по scheme 
should be adopted that would not prove self-supporting, 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw seconded. A vestry, he said, was 
not a Poor Law guardian board, and it would be improper 
to relieve out of the rates in the form of rent a class of 
tenants who would be well able to pay a remunerative rent 
for the accommodation they required. It must be borne 
in mind that the people who would occupy the new dwell- 
ings would not be the folks evicted to admit of the clear- 
ance of slums. The proposal was carried. 


Тнв Health Committee of the Birmingham Corporation 
have been considering the Government Bill now before 
Parliament for the amendment of part 3 of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act of 1890. The committee think 
it unfortunate that no attempt is made in the Bill to deal 
with the greater and more widely-felt hindrance to muni- 
cipal action which arises from the financial difficulties 
connected with housing schemes. There is no doubt that 
to these difficulties must be chiefly attributed the fact that 
few, if any, really satisfactory schemes have yet been 
devised with rents within the reach of the poorest members 
of society. These difficulties would be largely overcome 
if the period for the loans for housing schemes could be 
extended. The present usual limit of fifty years or less, 
the committee say, is too short. It inflicts unfair burdens 
on the rates, or necessitates such rentals as largely prevent 
schemes from being of service to those for whom they 
were most pressingly needed. They think, therefore, that 
an effort should be made to secure, if possible, the in- 
clusion in the Bill of a clause for extending the period for 
the repayment of loans to ninety-nine years. The tollow-. 
ing figures are given by the committee as showing the 
difference which the extension of the period for the repay- 
ment of loans from fifty to ninety-nine years would have 
on the rentals. The cost of a house is taken at £200, 
including land, and the interest is reckoned at 3 per cent. : 
Period of repayment 50 years, weekly charge for interest 
and sinking fund, 3s. ; period 99 years, weekly repayment 
25. 534. 


“Tue poor ye have always with you," but apparently 
much more so at Clerkenwell than in other metropolitan 
districts, for it is stated that the demand for the poor-rate 
for the next half-year is the highest ever asked, viz., 
ıs. 11d. in the pound, an increase of 3d. in the pound over 
the rate made in October last. This is accounted for by a 
heavy precept of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
the fact that there are at present 100 sick poor in the 
union over the number certified for by the Loca] Govern- 
ment Board, 
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Тнв Liverpool joiners have thought better of it, and have 
decided to withdraw their circular claiming the right to 
lay the wood block flooring, to which we alluded in last 
week’s issue. So this will end the lock-out for the time 
ышы though the question will probably be raised again 
ereafter. ЖЕ, | 


EMPLOYMENT in the building trades during March, accord- 
ing to the memorandum which has been prepared by the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade for the Labour 
Gazette and for the Board of Trade Journal, improved, and was 
good in most branches. The percentage of unemployed 
union members amongst carpenters and plumbers at the 
end of March was 2:6, compared with 31 in February. 
The percentage for March, 1899, was 1:6. In the furnish- 
ing trades employment has improved іп all branches, 
and is now fairly good. The percentage of unemployed 
union members at the end of March was 2:4, compared 
with 6:9 in Februaryand i'o per cent. in March of last year. 


Тнат timber is used for many other than merely struc- 
tural or constructional purposes is a well-known fact, but 
we fancy few people realise the extent to which it is being 
used for the manufacture of paper. Whole forests are 
being used up for this purpose, and one of the chief New 
York papers made the startling announcement prior to 
the publication of its Easter Sunday issue that the paper 
for that number alone would take all the wood of 40 acres 
of virgin forest. This journal claims to use in its morning 
and evening editions some 11 acres of woodland, producing 
about 7,000 ft. to the acre. On Sunday, therefore, some- 
thing like 280,000 ft. of timber was used for the supply of 
reading mattet to New York by this one paper alone. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES, 
Bv CHARLES E; GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


A Happy EASTER PILGRIMAGE. 


ORK calling me to the quaint old-world town of 
\ Winchelsea last Thursday week (the 12th inst.), 
I afterwards proceeded along our beautiful South Coast, 
visiting romantic Rye, historic Hastings, ever-green 
Eastbourne, breezy Bexhill, Rotting-dean, Ovingdean, 
and pretty Wood-Dean buried in the bosom of the 
undulating mighty Sussex Downs, ending at dear old 
Dr. Brighton. Here I met an old-time friend of the 
principal character in the following story, and to this 
genial raconteur I owe the data upon which the two 
following acoustic notes are based, resulting as they do 
from his retentive memory, gift for exact scientific investi- 
gation, and impressive description. To the latter I fear 
my feeble efforts may fail to do justice, but I crave his 
indulgence, and thank him none the less warmly for a 
pleasant hour. ы | 
SYMPATHETIC VIBRATION. 
Early in the thirties, the late Mr. T. C. Bishop, in- 
ventor of organ composition pedals, and founder of the 


existing well-known London firm of organ builders, | 


Messrs. Bishop & Sons, was employed to add pedal pipes 
(then so-called) to the old organ at one of our noble 
cathedrals—Hereford, I believe. Shortly after his work 
was completed communications reached him from the autho- 
rities reporting to his great astonishment the failure of the 
lowest E pipe to “speak.” He at once visited the vener- 
able fane, and after patient investigation located the 
mischief, with the help of the organist. Не was a genius 
in the way of taking infinite pains, and, having formed 
his theory, eventually discovered that in a distant part of 
the building a window, whenever this note was sounded, 
persistently vibrated, and produced quite an audible buzzing 
noise: All that trouble was quickly ended by stiffening 
this erring pane, so that any perceptible vibration of 
it was stopped, and then the organ fulfilled its proper 
functions as well as апу he ever built, and that is saying 
much! An interesting example of masterly diagnosis, 


followed by perfect cure! The point that specially sur- 
prised thie expert was the distance between this window 
and the organ, both vertical and horizontal. The window 
was in either the triforium or the clerestory, at a point 
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remote from the choir and organ, distant probably half the 
length of the cathedral. 


А NovEL SOUNDING BOARD. 


And now for a most curious coincidence. The narrator 
of the above recently rented a house in Kemp Town, 
Brighton. Before the drawing-room was carpeted loud 
steps across its floor, varying in rapidity and intensity of 
sound, were heard in this empty room again and again by 
those in the room below, causing the pet dog to bark 
furiously, and the master of the house and the dog to hurry 
upstairs to expel the intruder. On every occasion a waste of 
energy. The room was found empty. I think I have said 
enough to show that my friend was unlikely to be subject to 
ignorant superstition. He diligently set to work to unravel 
the mystery, and, doubtless helped by his recollection of 
Mr. Bishop’s methods, soon found out that whenever any- 
one walking on the pavement in front approached the 
house his steps ceased to be audible outside the moment 
he came abreast of the building, and were sympathetically 
transferred to and sounded by the wooden floor of this 
empty room, being heard, the moment the walker passed 
the house, in their proper place again outside. A carpet 
on the floor solved the difficulty! I took the measure- 
ments last Tuesday. The pavement rises somewhat 
sharply in front, and at its lowest point the surface level 
is 4 ft. 4 in. below the level of the top of the drawing-room - 
floor. The front of the bay window in this room 15 only 
2 ft. away from the edge of the pavement nearest to the 
house. I should be glad if any of my readers could give 
similar instances. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Two new competitions are announced this week for 
civil engineers. Опе is for a sewerage scheme for 
Falmouth, and premiums of £100, £50, and £25 are 
offered for the three best schemes submitted. Mr. J. H. 
Genn, the town clerk, will forward all particulars on 
receipt of 2s. Then the Honiton Corporation offer the 
sum of £21 for the best, and £5 5s. for the second best, 
plan for supplying the town with water. Competitors will 
have free access to all plans, reports, documents, &c., of 
previous engineers which have been adopted and executed. 
The town clerk will supply particulars and conditions on 
application. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING. 


The prizes to the successful students at this school were 
distributed last week by Mr. F. E. Robertson, C.E., the 
late president of the Egyptian State Railways. The 
ceremony took place in the lecture theatre of the school at 
the base of the South Tower, and was largely attended. 
The examiners reported most favourably on the work of 
the pupils, warmly commending that of Mr. J. М. Attlee, 
who stood at the top of the list with 245 out of a possible 
total of 268 marks, and of Mr. S. J. N. Carrington, who 
had won high honours in the drawing department. Mr. 
Robertson briefly addressed the school, pointing out that 
the education of a practical engineer, so far from ending 
with the scholastic course, only commenced when he 
entered on his professional career. 


A Municipat Success IN ELECTRICITY. 


According to the report for 1899 of the St. Pancras, 
London, electrical undertaking, not only has the concern 
not cost the ratepayers a penny, but it has earned during 
the past nine years a net profit of over £ 30,000, and 
might, it is estimated, be sold to-day at £100,000 premium. 
The vestrymen who originally supported the retention of 
the electric supply in the parish by the local representative 
authority express no little pride at this magnificent asset, 
which they will transfer to their successors, the new 
borough council. 


А DERIVATION OF THE NAME “ COCKNEY.” 


Mr. Arthur Wade Fenoulhet, the distinguished 
mechanician of Brighton, is responsible for the following :— 
A little London lad more familiar with horses than birds, 
on paying his first visit to the country, saw and heard a 
farmyard cock for the first time. He was inexpressibly 
delighted to hear the cock seígh, as he described it! I 
may add that one inventive genius amongst our mefry 
coterie instantly christened Magnus Volk's electric seagoing 
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car “Daddy Longlegs!” All intimate with the amphi- 


bious monster will relish this apt impromptu as we did! 


FLOATING BRIDGES. 


Floating bridges of the pontoon type are no uncommon 
things in all countries; in fact, many of the great bridges 
were supported on boats. Darius built pontoon bridges 
across the Bosphorus and the Danube; Xerxes built two 
bridges across the Dardanelles, one on 360 and the other 
on 314 vessels. Somewhat a contrast to the modern steel 
structures which span our rivers. These, however, have 
to be carefully preserved from rust and corrosion, which 
can be done successfully and economically by the use of 
¢“ Carbonizing coating." Ä 


FORGING Press v. STEAM HAMMER. 


As an instance of the fact that mechanical arts in many 
cases owe their origin and much of their development to 
the requirements of war, the case ofthe steam hammer is 
quoted by Engineering. “It is true," says our con- 
temporary, “that Nasmyth’s invention of the steam 
hammer had a purely civilian source—a difficulty in forg- 
ing the shafting for one of the early steamships leading to 
the suggestion of the new tool. At the same time, it has 
to be observed that the heaviest hammers subsequently 
erected were devised mainly with a view to dealing with 
heavy gun and armour forgings, and culminated 
in that erected, a decade ago, at the South Bethle- 
hem Iron Works by Mr. John Fritz. The tup 
in. this instance weighed 125 tons,, and had a 
stroke of ı8 ft., while the anvil weighed 1,400 tons. A 
hammer of practically equal power is that at the works of 
Messrs. Marrel Freres at Rive-de-Gier, France, which has 
а tup weighing 100 tons, with a stroke of 19:68 ft. In 
England the development of the steam hammer was 
checked by the early introduction of the forging press, 
which is now used almost universally for heavy work, and 
is held to produce much sounder forgings. A hammer 
fails to work satisfactorily the deeper-seated metal, its 
effect being largely superficial. The press was invented 
by Sir Joseph Whitworth, owing, it is stated, to legal 
кеке taken by a school in the immediate neighbour- 

ood of his works, in consequence of the vibration set up 
by his heavy steam hammers. Not wishing to move his 
works, nor to buy out the school in question, the press was 
tried, and found far superior to the hammer.” 


Фр 
OUR LETTER ВОХ. 


SAND-BLAST APPARATUS WANTED. 


IR,—Can any of your readers inform me as to the 
makers of sand-blast apparatus, cost, &c.? Possibly 
someone who sees this may, at any rate, know the address 
of some manufacturer or other of such apparatus. If so, 
and they would kindly let me know at once, I should be 
greatly obliged. The apparatus is required immediately. 
Yours, &c., 
Cuas. Е. Gritton, А.М.1.С.Е. 


4 The Впагз, Selhurst, Surrey. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF 
THE STRAND. 


R. T. G. JACKSON, R.A., makes some pertinent 
suggestions relative to the architectural treatment 


of the Strand termination of the new Holborn to the Strand 


thoroughfare, in the course of a letter to the Times on the 


subject. He says:— 

` “ Whilst fully appreciating the good intentions of the 
Council, as regards the new street— I hope it will be a 
‘ street’ and not an ‘avenue '— may I point out that the 
Strand requires a very different kind of treatment? The 
new street may very well submit to the control of some 
well-considered general design, and place may properly be 
found in it for one or more great public buildings. So far 
the method proposed to be followed may result in some- 
thing good. But the Strand will remain for the greater 


part of its length on the north side, and the whole of its 
length on the south side, a street of old and irregular 
buildings. It is to this irregularity that it owes its 
picturesqueness, and any artist will admit that it is in this 
respect not behind any street in Europe. Many of the 
buildings.in it are bad enough taken separately, but their 
individual variety, their broken skyline, and their lively 
contrasts of colour produce an eminently pictorial effect, 
which no regularly laid-out street can pretend to possess. 
This character, it is to be hoped, will be respected. То 
rebuild the eastern part of the notth side in a regular and 
formal manner would destroy the charm of the street, and 
moreover would produce a most incongruous effect, 
because three-fourths of the street would remain as at 
present irregular and informal. | 

' Another thing to consider is the importance of so 
laying out the new thoroughfares as to bring the churches 
and public buildings of the Strand into view from the 


points whence they look best. The two churches are in- 


tended to be seen endways. To direct a new way towards 
the flank of St. Mary's would be disastrous. Gibbs, as I 
once before was allowed to point out in your columns, 
never contemplated his church being seen sideways. 
Somerset House, on the other hand, invites a front 
approach, and I should like to see the new street debouch 
intoa *place' opposite the front of Somerset House, in 
the centre of which we might put Mr. Gilbert's fountain, 
which is now central with nothing, but seems to have lost 
its way amongst the cabs and omnibuses. This new street 
might fork somewhere near Lincoln's Inn Fields, one 
branch being directed to Somerset House, as I have 
suggested, and the other towards St. Clement Danes with 
the spire of that church as its perspective object. This 
plan seems to me as convenient as that proposed by the 
County Council, and certainly affords better architectural 
opportunities." 

— 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


HE display of architecture at the Royal Scottish 
Academy this year was very poor, only some 48 
designs being exhibited. From an excellent criticism of 
these works, given in the Glasgow Herald of the 17th inst., 
we take the following :— 

Of these 48 drawings 19 are drawings done for competi- 
tions (nearly always the most unsatisfactory products of 
the architect's thought, as being the issue of hurry and 
stress), and views of ‘proposal’ buildings, leaving 29 
representations of actual work. Of these again, to carry 
the analysis a little further, a good dozen are gate-lodges 
or other works of quite minor interest, leaving some 
I8 frames in this national exhibition of the fine arts to 
chronicle the year's output, and all this at a time of real 
revival of the art of architecture, of interest in it on the 
part of the public, and of unexampled industry in building. 
Further, of the architect members and associates, nine in 
all, four are absent, namely, Dr. Rowand Anderson, Mr. 
Leiper, Mr. Washington Browne, and Mr. David Robertsón, 
while of the remainder only two, Mr. Burnet and Mr. 
Kinross, are at all worthily represented. 

Of the competition and “ proposal " drawings no fewer 
{һап seven frames are devoted to various solutions, with a 
remarkable similarity to each other, of one subject—the 
Mid-Lothian County Buildings—and of these three are 
various views of one design, that of Messrs. T. L. Paterson 
& Horsburgh, which, with characteristic perversity in 
the hanging, are scattered about the walls, so that it is 
impossible to grasp the relation of one to the other. All 
the four designs illustrated are conceived in a dignified 
type of Georgian Renaissance. On the whole, from its 
simplicity, directness, and good proportion, we are inclined 
to prefer the *' selected " design, that of Mr. J. M. Henry. 
The “ first premiated ” design, by Messrs. Scott & Camp- 
bell, which, after the manner of most competitions, does 
not seem to have been selected, looks heavy in comparison, 
and the angle pavilions, as seen in perspective, have not 
much connection with the lower stages. Mr. Blanc, when 
dealing with the same subject, has marred the otherwise 
excellent feature afforded by a rounded corner at the angle 
of his building by introducing as its central feature in this 
part a three-light circle-headed window of the type called 
Venetian, bent to the requisite curve in plan. Another 
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competitive design for a public or semi-public building— 
that for the National Bank, Glasgow, by Messrs. Honey- 
тап & Keppie, Хо. 515—belongs to a different category 
from those already referred to, being marked by the 
originality of conception and treatment which опе asso- 
ciates with much of the work coming from this office. In 
this instance, moreover, more restraint has been exercised 
in searching after the bizarre, more feeling for what is good 
in tradition displayed, and the design gains rather than 
loses in consequence. The flat-roofed octagonal corner 
rather lacks in mass compared with the rest of the 
design, and would be uninteresting as to outline in 
execütion. 

Of public buildings erected or in course of erection 
only two, and these of minor importance, are shown—the 
Carnegie Free Library, Dumfries, and the Public Hall, 
Jedburgh. It is the more to be regretted that common- 
place is the mildest epithet that can with truth be applied 
to both. The examples of ecclesiastical art exhibited re- 
quire little comment, with one notable exception, that of 
Greyfriars, Elgin, as restored for the Marquis of Bute by 
Mr. John Kinross, shown in two frames, Nos. 533 and 549, 
the former containing a plan and general view of the ex- 
terior, the latter a perspective of the chapel interior and 
one of the cloisters. These, again, are hung in the most 
aggravating manner оп different sides of the room. This 
is no ordinary "restoration" Only the foundations of the 
major portion of the old buildings remained, and the new 
work which has been erected upon them is essentially of 
to-day, while quite in a position to claim kinship with the 
best work of the earlier periods. The pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, it should be mentioned, by Mr. Geoffry Lucas are 
worthy of the design. This is certainly the most notable 
exhibit in the room. 

The only examples of office architecture hail from the 
West, Mr. J. J. Burnet’s “ Waterloo Chambers and Atlantic 
Chambers, Glasgow,” Nos. 511 and 521. The drawings 
have already been seén there, but are worthy of a second 
notice, displaying, as they do, the fine sense of ensemble 
together with the bold, almost masterful treatment which 
characterises all this architect’s work, with, at the same 
time, that lack of consideration as to detail in places 
which, of recent years especially, has marred many of his 
buildings. i 

In a thin show the domestic work bulks most as regards 
the number of exhibits, but these are generally of such a 
nature as to merit little individual comment. Mr. R. S. 
Lorimer's * Hallyards," Peebleshire, No. 547, is, however, 
an exception. Quite the best. design for a house in the 
room, and at the same time a bird’s-eye view requiring to 
be seen at the level or from above, the hangers have 
marked their appreciation and understanding of ‘it by 
placing it high above the line. Mr. Lorimer’s sympathy 
with and masterly handling of the earlier Scottish domestic 
style is here again evidenced in a high degree. How 
difficult the result achieved is well shown by the drawings 
illustrating efforts in the same direction hung on either 
side of the one in question, to which they serve but as 
foñs. Mr. Blanc’s “ Larkfield House ” No. 517, is in no 
way worthy of his reputation or past achievements, and the 
same may besaidof Mr. Marshall Mackenzie's “Kildrummy.” 
In “Lynch House,” Sevenoaks, No. 510, Messrs. Niven 
& Wigglesworth show a good example of the qutie 
English brick house, with some originality in the handling 
of the details. The same architects’ View from Tower, 
Kincardine,” Deeside, No. 509, while clever and effective, 
is somewhat melodramatic in sentiment, especially when 
looked at along with Mr. Lorimer’s work. Messrs. Honey- 
man & Keppie have a sketch of a small house at Bridge of 
Weir, picturesque in grouping, but in which the staircase 
(presumably) does not seem in character with the rest of 
the design, The same quality and the same defects 
characterise Mr. Alexander Cullen’s “ Carnbooth,” near 
Busby, No. 526, which has, moreover, the air rather of a 
country club than of a private mansion. Mr. 7. Г. 
Paterson, in “ Edzell Lodge, Inverleith Terrace,” No. 568, 
has missed the fine opportunity afforded by a large 
suburban house on an open and interesting site. Whatever 
it may -be in plan (information on this most important 
point not being afforded by the drawing—a fault which it 
shares with most of the other exhibits), it is at once in 
grouping, mass, and detail entirely common-place and 


uninterestipg. 


— MÀ —— 


With reference to the unquestionable poverty of the 
exhibition, particularly in the matter of executed work, 
one point of importance may be referred to in closing. 
Unlike all modern exhibitions of importance—with the 
sole exception of its sister academy, the R.A., equally 
hide-bound in conservatism—the Royal Scottish Academy 
refuses to admit photographs of architectural work. Apart 
from the scarcely disputable fact that, in the absence of 
the buildings themselves, photographs form the truest and 
tothe general public most interesting representation of 
them, it is well known that few architects consider it 
desirable once a building is erected to have special draw- 


| ings made of it, preferring the more authentic and reliable 


photograph. Verbum sapientibus, 
— Pg 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOR PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


ASHLEY AND ARMSTRONG, ARCHITECTS, 


DESIGN 


| Ts design was submitted in the recent competition 


for new municipal buildings at Plumstead. 


A CLOCK TOWER DESIGN. 
BY Н. COLBOURNE LITTLE. 


This original and clever design was submitted by Mr. 
Little in competition for the Tite Prize at the R.I.B.A 
last January. It is bold and effective in design, and the 
detail is excellent. 

een 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE annual meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors was held on the roth 
inst., the president, Mr. J. Smith, in the chair. 

The secretary read the 13th annual report of the 
council, which congratulated the members on a successful 
year’s working, and stated that the membership during 
the past year had been increased in numbers, but that 
owing to several deaths and removals, the present net 
total—110—was four less than at the corresponding period 
of last year. Reference was made to the meetings of 
various kinds held during the year. Allusion was also 
made to the correspondence between the society and the 
Master Builders’ Association on the question of ап open 
arbitration clause. Up to the’ present, no decision had 
been arrived at. A lengthy reference was made in the 
report to correspondence with the Town Clerk on the 
subject of the Corporation Bill. It was stated that a letter 
had been received, dated the 6th inst., from the Town 
Clerk, and that most of the society’s suggestions had been 
adopted. Those remaining unaltered, while not quite 
satisfactory, were safeguarded by the right of appeal. 
Broadly speaking, the society's views had been generally 
met by the City Council, and the result ought to prove 
satisfactory, not only to the profession and their clients, 
but to the public generally. The council had had 
before them a letter from the Nottingham Architectural 
Society with regard to the question of architectural 
work carried out by that Corporation, which it appeared 
was causing considerable dissatisfaction to the profession 
in that town. The ccuncil approved of a reply, in 
sympathy with their complaint, and asking for further in- 
formation as to any action which the Nottingham Society 
might take in the matter. The council had also had 
before them the same question in relation to Corporation 
work in Sheffield, but had not as yet been able to take 
any definite steps in the matter. The council had also 
considered the question of a competition for two new 
churches in the city, and the Archdeacon of Sheffield was 
addressed, calling his attention to the lack of proper con- 
ditions: the absence of a professional assessor ; no plan of 
the land, or indicated levels; and the non-provision of any 
premiums. The president was Jast year elected a mem- 
ber of ¿he R.I.B.A. Council, and had attended meetings 
in London, with a view to supporting the interests О 


' provincial practitioners and the allied societies. The 
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council expressed their thanks to the president for his 
services. | 

The statement of accounts showed that the year was 
begun with a balance in hand of £124 35. 99. The total 
receipts for the year were £213 5s. 7d., and the year closed 
with a balance of £127 6s. 1d. The accounts were 
adopted, on the proposal of Mr. C. B. Flockton, seconded 
by Mr. W. Potts. 

The President, in proposing the adoption of the report, 
remarked that the suggestions made by the council of the 
society to the Parliamentary Committee of the Cor- 
poration with regard to the Corporation Bill had 
for their object not the diminution, but rather 
the increase of public advantage, with the least possible 
hardship and inconvenience to building owners. They 
were intended to facilitate the satisfactory working 
together of the architects and the Corporation officials. 

Mr. C. Hadfield seconded, and the report was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the officers and to the 
hon. secretary for their services during the past year, and 
the following were elected for the ensuing twelve 
months: Mr. J. Smith, president ; Mr. P. Marshall, vice- 
president; Mr. Fowler, treasurer; Mr. Fenton, hon. 
secretary ; council, Messrs. С. Hadfield, К. W. Fowler, 
C. J. Innocent, E. M. Gibbs, P R. Wigfull, T. Winder, 
and J. B. Mitchell- Withers: Messrs. C. B. Flockton and 
W. | Hall were appointed scrutineers. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chair- 


man for presiding. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, on the 
gth inst., Mr. W. L. Bernard presiding. The report for 
the session was presented to the meeting and adopted. A 
satisfactory increase in membership has taken place during 
the past year, and various papers on artistic and technical 
subjects have been read at the monthly meetings. The 
by-laws have also been entirely revised, and, after approval 
and confirmation by the Royal Institute, will be in force 
next session. The balance-sheet showed that the funds of 
the society are in a satisfactory condition, and the auditors 
(Messrs. Nicholson and Weston) were re-elected. It was 
decided to make an annual grant to the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society, and to discharge the liabilities of the Book 

ub 


To annual general meeting of this society was held at 


The voting for officers resulted in Mr. Frank Wills being 
elected president, Mr. G. H. Oatley and Mr. Joseph Wood 
(re-elected) vice-presidents, and the honorary secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. H. Dare Bryan, was again unanimously 
re-elected. Mr. Frank Wills, in succeeding Mr. Bernard 
in the presidential chair, alluded to the years of valuable 
work that the retiring president had devoted, not only to 
the interests of the society, but to all matters affecting the 
well-being of the profession in the district. A hearty vote 
of thanks to the late president was formally moved by Mr. 
Joseph Wood, seconded by Mr. Harold Smith, and carried 
with acclamation; and upon the proposition of Mr. M. A. 
Green (Bath), seconded by Mr. G. H. Oatley, a similar 
vote of thanks was passed to the hon. secretary for his 
labours on the society’s behalf. The proceedings then 
terminated. 


eee СУСЕ oer 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 

was held on the 11th inst., when the hon. president, 
Mr. R. P. Lorimer, gave an address and presented the 
prizes for the session’s competitions. 

In his address Mr. Lorimer made some remarks upon 
design competitions. There was no better way, he thought, 
for architectural students to supplement their office work 
than by competitions. The subjects for the competitions 
should not be too dull or commonplace, nor should they be 
too much “in the clouds.” The object should be the 
ideal treatment of a really practical subject. In referring 
to the street front competition, Mr. Lorimer thought that 
the lower portion of such an elevation, up to the height 
that a man could reach, should be as smooth and simple 
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as possible, of a hard stone, granite by preference, and 
have all the corners rounded. In designing a building 
modern requirements must first be considered. In most 
business premises plenty of light was indispensable, and 
it was absurd for architects to expect their clients to sacri- 
fice light for the sake of having a more pleasing external 
elevation. All ornament was useless if it did not give 
pleasure, and many modern buildings were crowded with 
unsuitable, meaningless ornaments. Too little was known 
about the proper use of materials. Cast iron should not 
be made to represent stone nor should stone orders be 
repeated in cast iron. In the course of his address, Mr. 
Lorimer referred to and criticised several of the recently 
erected buildings in Edinburgh to illustrate his remarks. 

At the conclusion of his address the hon. president 
presented the prizes as follows :— 

Hon. President’s Prize of то for three designs : (1) pul- 
pit for a 17th century city church; (2) street front; (3) 
chancel screen in a modern Gothic church, gained by Mr. 
Bailey S. Murphy, who was first in Nos. 1 and 3, and 
second in No. 2. 

President’s Prize of £3 3s. for a design for a public 
school to accommodate 600 pupils, gained by Mr. W.S. А. 
Gordon. А second prize of £2 2s. for this competition, 
presented by Mr. Robert Wilson, was gained by Mr. W. 
Н. Johnson. | 

ice-President's Prize of £2 2s. for a design for an 
electric light lamp-post, gained by Mr. Andrew Muir. 


mancata out mete 


SOCIETY OF ORDAINED SURVEYORS, 
EDINBURGH. 
ГЕ second annual general meeting of this society was 
held on the 6th inst., Mr. Peter Lawrence, president, 
in the chair. The council’s first annual report, and the 
report ofthe general examining board, recently referred 
to by us, were submitted, and considered satisfactory. 


i The chairman, moving the adoption of the reports, said 


they must all feel highly satisfied with the success that 
had attended the society since it was formed not much 
more than a yearago. Practically every ordained surveyor 
in practice in Edinburgh was now a member, and that, he 
thought, pointed to the great need there had been for a 
society where they might meet and interchange their 
views on professional questions. In Edinburgh the 
ordained surveyors held a high position, and not only 
were they respected by the general public, but they 


| enjoyed the fullest confidence of the architect and the 


builder. He stated that the society was doing its best to 
encourage apprentices, and he intimated his intention of 
offering a prize for competition among them. 

The reports were adopted, and office bearers were after- 
wards elected as follows:—President, Mr. Peter Lawrence; 
vice-president, Mr. Andrew Lawrie; secretary, Mr. F. Н. 
Lightbody ; members of council, Messrs. W. Н. Francis, 
А. Hay, and К. Hamilton Paterson; treasurer, Mr. John 
1 ; representatives to tbe general examining 

oard, Messrs. А. Lawrie, С. Morham, and D. Reid. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


aue. a preliminary exchange of views during the 

winter, it has now been decided, writes the Rome 
correspondent of the Times under date of April 8th, to give 
practical form to the idea of founding a British School of 
Archaeology and Classical Studies in Rome, and to place 
the school as soon as possible on a working basis. A well. 
qualified director, Professor Rushforth, has been selected 
and appointed by the central permanent committee. 
Professor Rushforth, who at present is unwell, will, as 
soon as health permits, proceed to Rome to arrange on the 
spot for the preliminary organization of the school. 
During the past week Professor Charles Waldstein, Slade 
Professor of Fine Art, a member of the central permanent 
committee, has, on behalf of Professor Pelham and his 
colleagues of the committee, been in consultation with 
Lord Currie, British Ambassador to the Quirinal, and with 
other resident supporters of the school, in order to con- 
sider the best method of securing its prompt organization 
as a working institute. 
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At a meeting held on the 8th inst. at the British 
Embassy, under the presidency of Lord Currie and 
attended by Professor Charles Waldstein, ‘Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, Mr. Bliss, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, and 
Messrs. Ashby, senior and junior, it was recognized 
as advisable that the school be started as soon as 
Professor Rushforth has recovered from his present 
indisposition sufficiently to undertake the work of 
organization. It is understood that the central committee 
disposes of enough funds to enable a good start to be made 
and work to be carried on until it may be practicable to 
recommend the school to the attention and support of the 
public. Communications which have passed between the 
committee and various learned societies of the United 
Kingdom. have shown that a number of students of 
archeology, architecture, classical MSS., and medieval 
history are ready to proceed to Rome as soon as arrange- 
ments have been made for a regular direction of their 
studies. It is therefore hoped that before the spring is far 
advanced the British School in Rome will have come 


definitely into being. 


THE BRITISH ROYAL PAVILION AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HE following is the description of the British Royal 
Pavilion as given in the forthcoming official 
catalogue :— | 
The Royal Pavilion built by the British Royal Com- 
mission, stands between the Belgian and Hungarian 
pavilions, mídway between the two bridges, and exactly 
opposite tbe Palace of Horticulture and Arboriculture on 


е other side of the Seine. The building is designed to 


represent an old English manor house, and is furnished 
and fitted with the modern appliances of a country house. 
The north side of the pavilion is an adaptation of the 
south facade of the ‘Hall’ at Bradford-on-Avon, one 
of the finest existing specimens of Jacobean architecture 
built at the beginning of the 17th century. The south 
side is an adaptation from another house of the same 
period, while the east and west;sides are original. The 
internal arrangements have been specially designed for 
exhibition purposes. 

“Тһе rooms are so arranged as to enable the public to 
circulate through the house and make their exit by a 
second door. The main entrance is by a porch on the 
south side ; this leads into the hall, which contains a set 
of tapestry panels designed by the late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, executed by Morris & Co. On the right of the hall 
is a small room fitted and decorated by the Corporation of 
the city of Bath. Traversing a short corridor visitors then 
pass tbrough the dining and reception rooms on the ground 
floor, ascend the great staircase, and traverse the long 
gallery. This gallery is an adaptation of the cartoon 
gallery at Knole House, Sevenoaks. A loan collection of 
the finest examples of the British School of Painting, 
chiefly of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, is 
shown here and in the rooms on the ground floor. Leav- 
ing the gallery visitors enter the china-room, which con- 
tains specimens of English ceramic ware, and then passing 
a series of bedrooms arrive at the second staircase, from 
which the door of exit is reached. 

“The pavilion has been built by Messrs. John Aird & 
Son from the designs of Mr. Edwin Lutyens, architect.” 

The furniture is being supplied by representative 


English firms. 


CROXDEN ABBEY RUINS, STAFFORD. 
SHIRE. 


MOVEMENT has been set on foot (says the Manchester 
Guardian) to raise а fund for the preservation of the 
ruins of Croxden Abbey, the most beautiful and interesting 
remains of early English ecclesiastical architecture to be 
found in Staffordshire. They have, moreover, a peculiar 
value for archzologists, who, judging by what remains of 
the east end of the building, believe that Croxden was one 
of the two Cistercian abbeys in England designed after the 
model of French Cistercian monasteries. The other is 
Beaulieu Abbey, Hampshire. 
Croxden stands midway between Rochester and Cheadle, 
in one of the most peaceful and picturesque districts in the 


county, “ distant, secluded, still.” On every side aregreen 
hills and the “grace of forest charms decayed.” A road. 
way cuts the ruins in two, only a small portion, however 
lying on the east side. On the other side are the remains 
of the church, the sacristy, the chapter-house, the common- 
room of the monks, which formed the substructure of their 
dormitory, and fragments of the offices, kitchen, and 
refectory. The richly moulded doorway of the church is 
in a good state of preservation, and several treble lancet 
windows and lofty buttresses, simple and dignified, with 
the walls of the church, yet remain, but, unless something 
is immediately done to save them, will probably rapidly 
decay. The interior of the church is now used asa 
farmyard, and opposite the doorway stands the farm- 
house, some of the stones used in the building of which 
were по -doubt quarried from the ruins of the ancient 
abbey. Several ofthe walls and buttresses are covered 
with thick masses of ivy. The ivy adds very much to the 
picturesqueness of the ruin, but it is playing havoc with 
the walls, and unless it is removed must eventually cause 
their destruction. The remains are, almost without 
exception, in the thirteenth-century style of architecture. 
The abbey was founded about the year 1178 by Cistercian 
monks from the monastery of Alnet, or Aulney, near 
Bayeux, in Normandy. At the time of the Reformation 
it suffered the fate of most religious houses. In 1539 
the house was superseded and became tenantless. 
Probably the lead was removed from the roof, and the 
inevitable decay which follows such desecration set in. 
From that time to the present day the abbey appears to 
have been neglected. On the occasion of a visit of the 
British Archzological Association in 1895, attention was 
called to the deplorable condition into which the ruins were 
falling. A committee recently appointed by the North 
Staffordshire Field Club, in conjunction with the 
National Trust Society of Places of Historic Interest and 
Natural Beauty, have taken the matter in hand. The 
ruins have been surveyed by architects and archzologists, 
and an attempt will be made, if sufficient funds are forth- 
coming, not to restore in any way, but preserve the ruins 
from further decay. The ivy will be removed where it 15 
necessary, and those parts of the walls and buttresses 
already beginning to fall will be patched up. It ts 
estimated that at least £200 will be required to carry out 


the work. 
бои ьа d 


LISKEARD CHURCH TOWER. 


HE corner stones of the new tower of Liskeard parish 
church were laid on the 4th inst. Three or four 
years ago steps were first taken by the parishioners to 
secure the legacy of £1,000 which was bequeathed by the 
late Miss Anne Pedler, of Liskeard, for the rebuilding of 
the dilapidated tower on condition that the work was com- 
menced within ten years of her death, which took place 
in November, 189o. Failing this the money was to be 
devoted to Truro Cathedral Building Fund. 

Meanwhile the tower had become more and more 
dangerous, large cracks having appeared in the walls, 
whilst it was feared that the foundations were also insecure. 
After a long controversy, in which many well-known 
antiquarians and archzologists took part, a faculty was 
obtained for the rebuilding of the structure, and, as the 
result of offering premiums of {50 and £25 for designs, 
those were accepted of Mr. John Sansom, 
Liskeard. This design, however, failed to receive the 
sanction of the diocesan authorities, as differing too widely 
from the old structure, and in order to meet their views 
the tower was reduced in size, the pinnacles at the summit 
were removed, and other alterations made. Meanwhile, 
owing to the borough surveyor having condemned the 
tower as dangerous, a portion of the structure was taken 
down to prevent collapse, and the remainder was removed 
subsequently. | | 

The new tower will be about 80 ft. high. It is to be 
constructed in three stages, with a ringing chamber оп the 
first floor and a bell chamber atthetop. Theground floor 
of the tower will form part of the church, the old western 
door being inserted in the west wall, whilst the new tower 
arch will form an entrance. All the new dressings are 10 
be of Cheesewring granite, and for the exterior facing UP 
to the first stage the granite facings from the old tower 
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will be utilised. Above this point a hard blue slate stone 
from Tencreek Quarry, near Liskeard, will be used. The 
interior walls of the tower will be lined with buff-coloured 
stone from St. Clear. The whole of the interesting old 
features of the former structure are to be preserved wher- 
ever possible; and the actual material from the old tower 
will be worked into the new building, including the old 
arch which formerly stood at the west end, the small Nor- 
man windows, and the ancient Norman arch, the stones of 
which were discovered used as walling in the old tower. 
At the base of the tower is to be placed a baptistery. It is 
hoped to provide a peal of eight bells, adding to the present 
peal of six. The summit ofthe tower will be battlemented, 
and at the north-west corner there is to be an octagonal 
turret with interior spiral staircase. Mr. С. Trehane, 
Liskeard, is the builder, the amount of bis contract being 


£5,126. 


THE KAISER’S CATHEDRAL AT BERLIN. 


HE monumental structure which the Kaiser projected 
something like five years ago, and which he intended 
as the burial-place of the Hohenzollerns and of pre- 
eminent German statesmen—something like our own 
Westminster Abbey— does not meet with the approval of 
the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chrontcle, who thus 
sums up his opinions upon {һе building as it now 
appears :— , 
<“ It must be said at once that the cathedral makes the 
worst of first impressions. The element of stateliness 
seems altogether lacking. Viewed from the Lange Brücke 
the mass is not wanting in dignity of a certain kind, the 
dignity of bulk and height, but from no point of view does 
it strike one as being a building with any proportion, or 
simplicity, or imagination. A church in the high Renais- 
sance style should be distinctly one in which breadth of 
design takes the first place. But the new cathedral, on 
which the Kaiser’s windows look out, has had breadth 
sacrificed to height. Orders were given the architect that 
it had to be the highest church in Berlin, and this order 
had to be obeyed: We cannot blame the architect, Herr 
Raschdorff, except in so far as he has permitted his better 
judgment to be set aside by those more or less ignorant of 
the true canons of Renaissance architecture. The roof 
has been raised to such a height as to give the impres- 
sion that the whole building is hampered, confined, 
squeezed in. The lines of curve of the cupola have 
been fantastically interrupted in order that a platform 
might be built upon it from which a slender lantern soars— 
the lantern, by the way, full of unnecessary points 
and summits—a grotesque ending to the smooth lines of 
the dome. The immense surface of the dome is moreover 
of an unspeakably ugly brown. When the copper, of 
which it is composed, becomes oxydised, the green may 
contrast harmoniously with the light sandstone of the 
walls ; at present it is hideous. | 
“ But above all else, one cannot but condemn the pre- 


tentious and all too lavish ornamentation. The entrance : 
| building to the other, апа rendering the best part of the 


on the south side is a notable example of elaboration in 
the worst taste. I cannot believe that the architect, a man 
of the widest knowledge and finest taste, is responsible for 
this entrance. Quiet, restful surfaces, simple effective 
lines are altogether absent. The smooth mass of wall, so 
effective and beautiful a characteristic of many of the 
Renaissance churches of Northern Italy, is absent from 
the Kaiser’s Cathedral, and instead we have involved and 
intricate lines and traceries, carvings, reliefs in every 
possible and impossible place. Columns, pillars, pilasters, 
garlands, angels, angels’ heads are scattered over the 
building with a reckless lavishness which makes one think 
that it is the intention of those responsible to draw away 
the eye from the defects of proportion which so strongly 
characterise the building to those minor accessories of 
ornament. It is not yet definitely known when the Kaiser 


will have the cathedral consecrated. The interior decora- 


tion, which is also to be most elaborate, is being pushed 
on with speed, and it is possible that all will be ready 
somewhere in 1902.” 


Tue Leeds Corporation are seeking powers for the 
borrowing of £45,200 for the purpose of police station 
extension in and about the city. | 


CORRUGATED SHEET FITTINGS; 


W? illustrate herewith some corrugated iron sheet 
fittings (Thomas’s patent), which have just lately 
been put on the market by the Metal Agencies Company, 
Limited, 31, Queen Square, Bristol. The invention con- 
sists of a metal combination saddle, designed to overcome 
the leakage around the hook-bolts, and to reduce to a 
minimum the dropping of condensation in corrugated iron 
roofs. It will be noted that the metal saddle A (Fig. т) 
has a raised boss around the hole through which the hook- 
bolt passes, and when the nut B of the hook-bolt is screwed 
down, the burr of the punched hole in the sheet is pressed 
into the concave washer C, and the sheet becomes: em- 
bossed around the hook-bolt D, rendering leakage at this 
point impossible, without having to employ india-rubber, 


THOMAS'S 


PATENT CORRUGATED SHEET FITTINGS 
Attachment of dheets to гта 


. NEW METHOD. 
(Patent) 


leather, asbestos, or other grummeted washers, red and 
white lead, putty, &c., which are both expensive and dis- 
appointing. The saddle also acts as alock-nut, and pre- 
vents the nut of the hook-bolt working loose through 
vibration, and it also prevents the distortion of the cor- 


rugation so frequent under the present system (see Fig. 3). | 


The dropping of condensation is brought to a minimum 
by the saddle (Fig. 2) raising the corrugated sheet about 
a quarter of an inch from the purlin, and so preventing the 
interception of the condensation by the purlin, as is now 
the case, causing under the old system ог fastening a con- 
tinual dropping under each purlin from ore end of the 


floor useless. This invention should remove the principal 
difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of the 
more extended use of corrugated iron. 


ECONOMICAL RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, 


“ TSCONOMICAL Railway Construction in New South 
Wales” was the title of a paper read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on the 3rd inst. by Henry 
Deane, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. The paper dealt with the 
circumstances which demand economical railway con- 
struction of standard gauge, in the interior of New South 
Wales, tracing the steps which led to the adoption of the 
present type, and giving some particulars of the phases 
which the design of permanent way has passed through 
since railway construction was started in the colony in 
1853. | 
The first attempt to introduce a light railway system 
was stated to have occurred in 1884, when money was 
voted to build a line 340 miles long from Forbes to 
Wilcannia, but action was confined to ordering a certain 
portion of the steel rails required. The author referred to 
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the present administrative system introduced in 1888, 
when construction and traffic management were placed 
under separate authorities, and the Railway Commissioners, 
with the late Mr. E. M. G. Eddy at their head, were 
appointed. In 1894 the author visited America and 
Europe, and after inquiring into many different methods, 
concluded that in the United States was to be found the 
type likely to lead to the best results in this colony. A 
snort comparison of the two countries was made, and a 
description was given of the design for earthworks and 
permanent way which had since been adopted. 

This design involved the use of бо-1Ь. flat-bottomed 
steel rails with fourteen sleepers to the ten-yard rail, and 
dispensed with ballasting, the water falling on the surface 
of the road and embankment being made to run off quickly 
by proper sloping towards each side. The author then 
gave a short account of other economies adopted in water- 
ways, fencing, level crossings, station buildings, etc. The 
cost of several lines constructed on this principle was 
given, with the addition for comparative purposes of the 
estimated cost of the Parkes to Condobolin railway, the 
figures of which were closely adhered to in the actual 
execution. The value of the principle was shown by the 
fact that the maintenance of these lines only costs about 
£30 per mile per annum. | 

In conclusion the author stated his opinion that the 
saving in capital cost over the older methods was between 


£1,500 and £2,000 per mile. 
موو‎ 
TRADE NOTES. 


E have just recently inspected a new form of automatic 
fushing tank devised and patented by Messrs. 
Winser & Co., Limited, 52, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
It seems to us well calculated to ensure that positive 
certainty of action which is so important a desideratum 
in АП such tanks. It acts as efficiently and certainly with 
the slightest dribble or drop supply as in the case of a full 
and steady inflow. The action of the tank is secured by 
a disc valve, which releases the confined air in the syphon 
when the water reaches its level, and there being a full 
bore, so to speak, with no internal obstruction, the dis- 
charge is rapid and instantaneous. Moreover the tank 
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having a deep-water seal, can be directly connected with 
the drain if desired, which is in some cases a decided 
advantage. The tanks will be found specially adapted 
for use in connection with such water companies as give 
only a measured disc supply. We give an illustration of 
the new tank, though it does not show its actual working 
parts. We have tested the working of the tank for ourselves 
and can confidently vouch for the simplicity and absolute 
certainty and efficiency of its action. 


A very complete and well illustrated description of the 
и Reeves" patent filters for the purification of water 
for town supplies and industrial purposes has reached us 
from Messrs. Mather & Platt, Limited, Salford Ironworks, 
Manchester, who are the sole licensees. The process of 
purification ав effected by the “ Reeves” patent “com- 
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pound ” filters consists essentially of four distinct орега- 
tions, viz.: centrifugal separation, upward straining 
aeration, and downward filtration. The filtering medium 
consists of pure quartz crystals, suitably crushed and 
graded. Photographic views show installations of these filters 
in Wales, Scotland, Isle of Man, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and on the Nile. Where they have been adopted the 
filters seem to have given every satisfaction, not Only as 
regards their efficiency as a filtering medium, but also in 
respect to the easy and thorough manner in which they can 
be cleansed. This very interesting pamphlet should be 
in the hands) of all sanitarians and others directly 
interested in the all-important question of a pure water 


supply. 


Messrs. Fry & Co., LIMITED, 19, Farringdon Avenue, 
Е С., have been appointed sole London representatives 
for the following provincial firms :—Messrs. Charles 
Joyner & Co., Limited, of Birmingham; Messrs. W. & 
A. W. Hulse, of Birmingham; Messrs. B. Woodall & 
Co., Limited, of Dudley; and Messrs. Butler, Chisholm 
& Co, of Birmingham. Samples of the goods of these 
respective firms are to be seen at Messrs. Fry's show- 


rooms. 


Messrs. J. & М. CRAIG, of Kilmarnock, have just lately 
supplied their white glazed bricks for the following im- 
portant new buildings in Edinburgh: Stockbridge Baths; 
new fire station ; new electric station ; new cable stations; 
Rosslynlee Ayslum; Colinton Mains Hospital ; Scotsman 
offices (part of contract); and Daniel Stewart College. 


А NEW turret clock, showing the time upon one external 
illuminated dial, 4ft. 6 in. diameter, has just been erected 
at the joint station at Blackpool, for the London & 
North-Western and Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway 
Companies, by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- Tyne, who are just 
completing a large illuminated turret quarter clock, and 
three large bells, showing the time upon four large 
external dials, for Messrs. Ogden & Co.’s new works at 


Liverpool. 


IN the ventilation of the Free Church Hall, Loanhead, for 
which Messrs. Hardy & Wight, of Edinburgh, are the 
architects, Cousland’s improved “Climax ” patent 
natural-exhaust ventilator of a large size has been 
used, supplied by the patentees and sole makers. The 
Climax Ventilating & Heating Company, Limited, 41, Port 
Dundas Road, Glasgow. 

BAINBURGH schools, North Sunderland, have been venti- 
lated by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting ventilators 
and air inlet panels supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, 
the sole makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS AsH € COMPANY, ventilating engineers, 
of Birmingham, have just removed to their new works at 


| Broad Street, Birmingham. 


Іт is officially notified that all applications for space at the 
Glasgow International Exhibition, which is to be opened 
in May, 1901, must be lodged not later than the rst of 
une with the general manager, Mr. H. A. Hedley. 

here are in all eight classes, embracing agriculture, 
mining, industrial design and manufactures, machinery 
and labour-saving appliances in motion, locomotion and 
transport, marine engineering and shipbuilding, lighting 
and heating, science, education, music, sports and sporting 
appliances. Separate sections will be devoted to womens 
exhibits, archaeology and fine art. 


А NEW recreation ground for Bromley-by-Bow was opened 
by Mr. Ben Cooper, L.C.C., on the 14th inst. It con- 
sists of a small plot of land nearly 14 acre in extent, and 
is situated in Grace Street, with a frontage on St. Leonard's 
Street. The acquisition of this desirable spot was the 
result of an effort on the part of the Parks Committee of 
the London County Council to provide an open spas? for 
the East-end of London, and after some negotiation the 
sum of £6,000 was paid for it. 
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‘HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Exam- 
inations will be held on the following dates :— 

Тнк PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 12TH and 18TH June, 1900. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 6TH May. 

THE INTERMFDIATR EXAMINATION on the 12TH, 13TH, 14TH and 15TH 
JUNE, 1900. Applications must be sent іп on or before the 5th May. 

THe FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 22ND to the 29TH 
JUNB inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or before the 26th Mar. 

The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addreesed to the undersigned, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W, Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES AS TRADING 
CORPORATIONS. 


HE numerous circulars and letters which have been 
addressed to us upon the question of the right of 
municipal corporations, county councils, or local authori- 
ties to undertake any work or business of the nature of a 
trading concern, coupled with much that has appeared in 
the daily press, plainly indicates that there is a strong 
opposition to the principle of municipal trading. And if 
further confirmation of this indication were needed, we 
have it in the fact that a Parliamentary Committee is to 
be appointed shortiy to deal with the whole subject. 
Upon what lines this committee is to pursue its 
inquiries we do not precisely know, but we may 
take it almost for granted that it will seek to 
discover grounds for the complaints which have 
been made against the London County Council on the 
score of its extended operations in regard to building and 
other departments of work hitherto supposed to be the 
legitimate business of the outside contractor. It wil also 
no doubt make some attempt to define the legitimate 
limits of municipal trading, though we should imagine this 
will be found a somewhat difficult task. 

Personally we see little practical good to be served by the 
appointment of this committee, for we think municipalities 
may very well be left to discuss and decide the question for 
themselves. No doubt individual traders may suffer here 
and there, but if the community at large are the gainers by 
municipal trading as hitherto carried on, then there can 
be no doubt as to the propriety of such trading. There 
may be instances where it may operate somewhat 
unjustly, as in the case of a corporation under- 
taking the execution of drainage work for private 
property owners, which we have known them to do. 
This, of course, we should not consider quite fair, 
as the corporation would be content with a minimum of 
profit, whereas the ordinary contractor must inevitably 
require a larger margin of profit to make it pay. And in 
the same way we cannot bring ourselves to regard the 
running of omnibuses by the London County Council from 
Westminster to Waterloo as strictly within their legitimate 
trading limits. 

But it would be a somewhat difficult matter to actually 
define the legitimate limits of municipal trading. There 
are those who would prevent the London County Council 
assuming the control of the metropolitan water 
supply, and who would hail with satisfaction the aban- 
donment of the Works Department. Yet if there is any 
legitimacy at all in municipal trading, it is surely in the pro- 
vision of a сһеар and abundant supply of pure water, with 
the profits accruing from the undertaking going to the 
annual relief of the rates instead of into the pockets of 
shareholders. Lighting and tramway undertakings also, 
which, like the water supply, are for the municipal good 
and not merely for the benefit of a private corporate body, 
should very properly be in the hands of the municipal 
authority. For then the public interest is doubly served 
by securing the best and ‘cheapest results for the out- 
lay, and the appropriation of all the profits for the 
benefit of the ratepayers. 

As regards the nuestion of setting upa contractor’s yard 
and plant, as tlie London County Council have done, that 
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perhaps allows of more argument, though at {ће зате time 
we cannot ourselves see where the injustice of the principle 
comes in. There is only one danger we apprehend from 
it, and that is that there is just the possibility of the 
standard of work being lowered. For whereas in the case 
of a contractor being employed the municipal officers can 
be pretty severe in their supervision of the materials and 
work, they might be tempted to pass work executed by 
municipal employees even if it were not quite up to the 
mark. But this of course is merely supposition: it ought 
not to happen, and would not, if those in authority were 
faithful to the trust reposed in them. And there is no 
reason at all why a man should be honest and faithful in 
the one case and not in the other. However, we do not 
think there need be any fear of municipal trading ruining 
the private trader, or of proving detrimental to the public 
interest. In fact,it is simply a development of the trend 
of present-day progress, and we may surely trust to the 
municipalities themselves to see that the thing does not 
transgress the bounds of that which is good for the commu- 
nity at large. 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION AT THE NEW 
` GALLERY. 


ITH the pleasant sound of the rippling fountain in 
W the Central Hall we are again introduced to the 
summer exhibition at the New Gallery. Right to the 
front on entering is a striking and refined sculpturesque 
figure of the Angel of Sad Flowers, by F. M. Taubman 
(486), and, to tell truth, there is not very much else in the 
way of sculpture equally striking. We welcome a fresh 
rendering of that backneyed subject, an eagle lectern, by 
Mr. John H. M. Furze; this admirable piece of work is for 
Allerton Church, Leeds. After this, about the most note- 
worthy thing is Mr. Alexander Fisher's curiously clever 
overmantel in enamel and ivory, divided into three com- 
partments, with brass pillars and pierced domes. The 
panels glow with colour, as we might expect from this 
artist, and the whole piece is marvellously interesting, if 
somewhat archaic in method. We imagine architects 
would prefer the framework of the design in stone or wood 
rather than of brass. Below this fine exhibit are some 
charming examples of jewellery by H.H. the Ranee of 
Sarawak, Miss Elinor Hallé, Nelson and Edith Dawson, 
and Arthur J. Gaskin. Of these the enamels by Miss 
Elinor Hallé are, perhaps, the most attractive. They 
comprise some delightful bits of colour. Surely by slow 
degrees a public will be found for this beautiful work 
instead of the usual vapid stuff one finds in the jewellers' 
shops. We should not overlook an admirable kneeling 
figure, by Albert Toft, entitled ‘‘ Spring " (484). 

A first round of the galleries does not impress one with 
the quality of this year's exhibition as a whole. In the 
North Gallery there is a very beautiful upright picture 
called ‘Summer Gold," by Leslie Thomson. In the 
West Room an exquisite idyll by Sir William Richmond, 
“Ву Summer Seas ” (88); Mr. Peppercorn's exceedingly 
beautiful “ Evening " (101), Lady Alma-Tadema's “ The 
Poet's Flower" (143), a dainty bit of colour, and Sir 
J. D. Linton's decorative picture, ** Boccaccio" (83) are 
the best things. In the South Room the chief aitraction 
is Mr. Brangwyn's fine decorative panel, “ Charity” (24), 
which looks like a cartoon intended for mosaic inlay. 
Then there is “А Stranger” (71), by Walter Crane. 

The Balcony is not so interesting as usual. But one 
generally finds there some pleasant bits of architectural 
work. А splendid bit of colour in a fine old frame is Von 
Glehn’s “Bella Fiorentina” (393). In 274 we have а 
careful water colour of the ** Courtyard Bargello, Florence," 
and No. 336, a beautiful rendering of dainty colour and 
detail, These two are from Mr. Reginald Barrett, whose 
work is generally brilliant and always sympathetic and 
careful. Mr. Phene Spiers' admirab!e water colour of a 
delightful bit of old stuff (348), “The Kaiserworth, 
Goslar, Germany," shows him at his best in sound and 
careful work. 

Though the foregoing do not comprise all that is even 
admirable amongst the 498 exhibits, they include neatly 
о that made any striking appeal upon us during 
a first visit. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

ТТНАТ is a road surveyor? We had a sort of idea he 
ought to be a man of some brains and education. But 

we suppose we must have formed too high an estimate of 
the qualifications for such a position, and that they may 
be assessed at a pretty low figure from a money point of 
view. For we find a Herefordshire rural district 
council offering the appointment of surveyor for their high- 
way district covering an area of some 26 square miles, with 
86 miles of roads, for the magnificent salary of £60 a year, 
or just about 23s. a week! Even a London 'bus driver 
gets more than that, and the average handy man can at 
least reckon on a wage of something like 4s, a day. The 
advertisement inviting applications for the post states that 
the former surveyor has tendered his resignation, a statement 
which excites no surprise. The simple wonder is that any 
man who has ‘‘a practical knowledge of roadmaking in 
all its branches, including the superintendence of steam 
roller," could ever be found willing to part with it for so 
paltry a weekly wage as 23s. Yet we suppose there will 
be a whole shoal of applicantsfor the unenviable position 
of road surveyor to the Bredwardine Rural District 
Council, some perhaps in the hopes of it speedily leading 
to something better, others possibly with the idea that 
something more can be got out of the post than-the mere 
salary offered. We don't envy the successful applicant 
anyhow, whatever his notion of the fitness of things may be. 


Tue London County Council are advertising for an archi- 
tectural assistant at a commencing salary of £230 a year. 
He is to serve six months on probation. May 7th is the 
Jatest date for sending in applications, and all particulars 
can be had from the clerk of the Council at Spring Gardens. 


Tue Fire Brigade Sub-committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion have decided that in future designs for new police 
stations—of which a considerable number are to be erected 
in different districts of the city —shall be obtained by com- 
petition. Competitive designs for the first two police 
stations to -be proceeded with, at Chapeltown and 
Dewsbury Road, are to be invited from Leeds architects. 


Tue students’ competitions in connection with the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art have lately 
been decided. The prize for the best set of sketches was 
awarded to Е. Webster. For the best design for a golt 
club-house A. W. Lawrie secured the first place, and the 
designs submitted by A. S. Macrae and John Soutar 
received honourable mention. The prize for the best design 
for a fireplace fell to William Stocks. The other competi- 
tions failed to attract more than one competitor in each. 


A COMPETITION for a new board school at Oldham has just 
been decided. There were 35 competitors, and Mr. A. N. 
Bromley, of Nottingham, was the assessor. Mr. Bromley 
gave bis award in favour of the design marked “ Wel- 
lington,” and the school board have approved the award, 
and appointed its author, Mr. R. Holt, 29, Queen Build- 
ings, Dale Street, Liverpool, architect for the work. 

Some rather hard things have been said of late respecting 
architectural restoration in Italy. But Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake, whilst admitting there have been instances which 
may have furnished grounds for complaint, points out in a 
letter addressed to the Times from Brufani, Perugia, that 
there are many others in which the necessary work has 
been executed with the utmost skill and fidelity. “I have 
lately had an opportunity," he writes, “of re-examining 
that beautiful little example of Italian Gothic, the church 
of Santa Maria della Spina, on the Lung'Arno at Pisa, 
which some years ago was taken down in a dilapidated 
state and re-erected at a higher level, in order to protect it 
from the damp resulting from its original position. The 
task must have been a difficult one, but it has been admir- 
ably carried out. Not only has the masonry of the walls 
been replaced stone by stone in its proper site, but every 
fragment of the old carved work has been preserved and 
built in where it should be, whilst such small features as 
had entirely perished have been reproduced with an accur- 
асу which should satisfy the most fastidious antiquary. 
Having drawn and measured the facade with most of its 
details more than thirty years ago, I gladly bear testimony 
to the excellence of this ‘restoration’ in Italy." 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Grand Master 
of English Freemasons, has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Henry L. Florence, of 3, Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, 
to the office of Grand Superintendent of Works for the 
ensuing year, being the third year in succession that this 
office has been conferred upon him. 


IN response to a very widely-expressed desire that Mr. 
Ruskin's Turner water colours should again be exhibited 
in London, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn have consented 
to their being shown at the Fine Art Society's, 148, New 
Bond Street, W. The interest in the collection will be 
increased by the addition of several Turners which had 
been acquired by Mr. Ruskin since 1878 and by a recent 
portrait of him by Mr. Arthur Severn. 


IT is also proposed to hold in the Coniston Institute during 
the months of July, August, and September, a loan exhibı- 
tion illustrating the life and work of John Ruskin, and com- 
prising (1) portraits, paintings, engravings, photographs, 
and busts: (2) views of places connected with his work ; 
(3) drawings by him, original and engraved; (4) 
manuscripts of his works, letters, &c.; (5) books by him, 
various editions, and rare volumes; (6) pictures and 
engravings by Turner and other artists illustrating well. 
known passages of his writings; and (7) relics and 
" Ruskiniana." The help of several owners and collec- 
tors, including Mrs. Arthur Severn, of Brantwood, has 
been secured, and other loans are probable. "The proceeds 
will be devoted to the Coniston Institute. It is also 
intended to establish a permanent Ruskin Museum at 
Coniston, a very considerable amount of valuable 
material being already promised towards this object. 


An exhibition and sale of pictures in aid of the fund for 
the dependents of Essex soldiers at the front is being 
organised at Chelmsford. It is to be held in the Shire 
Hall on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of May, and we are asked 
by Mr. T. A. Fawkes, the hon. general secretary, to 
announce the fact, and invite the attention to it of any 
Essex architect, or black-and-white artist, who may be 
disposed to aid in the benevolent object by donating 
drawings or sketches. Тһе drawings are of course to be 
sold for the benefit of the fund; if not sold during the 
exhibition they will be disposed of by auction on the last 
evening of the exhibition. Mr. Fawkes (The Red House, 
Chelmsford) will be pleased to furnish any possible donor 
with full particulars of the exhibition. 


THE small gold State Medal of Austria has been awarded 
to the following English exhibitors at the Spring Art 
Exhibition at Vienna: to Mr. Robert Anning Bell, of 
London, for three coloured plaster reliefs, for the book 
illustrations to Keats's “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” and for 
several drawings ; to Mr, George Henry, of Glasgow, for 
oil paintings of Glasgow scenery ; and to Mr. W. Reynolds 
Stephens, for the bas-relief ** Youth." 


Mr. CARL HAAG, the veteran artist whose name has been 
so long and so honourably associated with the art of 
water-colour painting in this country, celebrated his 8oth 
birthday on the 20th inst., and the jubilee of his connec 
tion with the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
Congratulations and good wishes from Mr. Haag’s fellow- 
artists and friends, at home and abroad, were received in 
great number during the day. Mr. Carl Haag, who was 
born in Batavia in 1820, settled in this country in 1847. 
His admiration for the English school of water-colour 
painting induced him to devote himself exclusively to that 
branch of art, in which his name and work have since 
become so well known ; and since his election in 1850 454 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 


his pictures have constantly appeared on the walls of the 


society’s exhibitions, 


Tue death is announced of Mr. В. А. M. Stevenson, who 
was from 1887 to 1893, Roscoe Professor of Fine Arts а 
Liverpool University College, but who was perhaps best 
known as an art critic. For some years he acted in this 
latter capacity upon the Saturday Review, and latterly 10 
connection with the Pall Mall Gazette. He was also the 
author of a book on Velasquez, published in 1895. 
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М. FALGUIERE, the well-known French sculptor, died last 
week. He first exhibited at the Salon in 1857, and gained 
the Prix de Rome at the Paris School of Art in 1859. 
Amongst his many statues of eminent 
men may be mentioned those of 
Lamartine, Gambetta, Admiral Cour- 
bet, Lafayette, and Alphonse Daudet. 
M. Falguiére became a member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and pro- 
fessor at the School of Art in 1882. 
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Two pictures, by B. W. Leader, 
R.A., * The Lock and Church, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ” and ‘Tintern Abbey,” 
were disposed of at Christie's, on 
Saturday, for 90 guineas and 72 
guineas respectively. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE's design for the 
sign of the “ Fox and Pelican,” the 
reformed public - house at Grayshott, 
near Hindhead, has been carried out, 
and the sign fixed im situ. The sign 
has been painted by Mr. Crane him- 
self. The name of the inn, the Fox 
and the Pelican, commemorates Fox 
the great Bishop of Winchester, whose 
device was a pelican. On one side of 
the signboard there is а representa- 
tion of a pelican with outstretched 
wings guarding a nest containing 
three of her young. The artist has 
followed the legend that the pelican 
fed her young with her own blood, 
and the mother bird is shown in the 
act of pecking at her breast, the 
feathers of which are dyed with her 
blood. On the other side there is an 
oak branch, with leaves and fruit, and 
the name of the house on a blue and 
white scroll. 


Tue war has no doubt had a very 
serious effect upon art from a finan- 
cial point of view. Speaking at a 
meeting of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Limited, on Wednesday, Mr. Comyns 
Carr remarked that the war influence had affected 
everything artistic, and the New Gallery had been hit in 
the cruellest manner in the matter of attendances by the 
Same influence. We think that the adverse influences 
will be more acutely felt later on than now. 


Tue brass in memory of Archbishop Benson, which has 
been placed in Truro Cathedral by the clergy ordained by 
him at Canterbury and Truro, and which has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr, F. L. Pearson, represents 
the archbishop as wearing the ancient cope belonging to 
Westminster Abbey. The archiepiscopal cross is at his 
side, and his hands are joined in prayer. Below are in- 
scribed the words found in a memorandum after his death, 
and known to have been selected by himself for his own 
epitaph :— 
“ Miserere mei Deus, 


Per crucem et passionem tuam 
libera me Christe.”' 


In the canopied work in niches are represented St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury, St. Hugh of Lincoln, St. Petroc of 
Cornwall—saints of the three dioceses where Dr. Benson 
worked as canon and chancellor, bishop and archbishop. 
The armorial bearings of the sees of Canterbury and Truro 
are also engraved, together with figures of angels holding 
scrolls with the Benson motto, 
“ Fay bien, crains rien.” 


THE excellence of executed designs in mantelpieces read 

to one's hand is clearly demonstrated in the little hand- 
book just issued by Messrs. Graham & Banks (445, Oxford 
Street). Not only are shown good examples of well-known 
character, such as Adam's and Jacobzan, but some capital 
designs of various Renaissance sorts, which have the 
merit of being reasonable and not wildly extravagant, as 
are sO many which aim to be original. The designs range 
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from the simplest sorts, such as No. 1, at one guinea, up 
to No. 33, a reproduction of the fine old fireplace from the 
“Old Palace" at Bromley-by-Bow, for £58. This firm 
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А FIREPLACE AND OvERMANTEL, BY GRAHAM AND BANKS. 


also offer a reproduction of a charming old English 


(17th century) chimney-piece for £55. The work of 
Messrs. Graham & Banks appears to be characterised by 
care and good taste, and the public is fortunate to have 
such good material to draw upon in the many capital 
designs to be found in their showrooms—the fitted rooms, 
as well as the separate fireplaces, forming together a most 
e advertisement of what the firm can accom- 
plish. 


THE annual report of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion for the 41st session (1899—19с0) has reached us, 
and shows a good record of work. We are glad to note 
that the students of the association seem to be specially 
well looked after in regard to classes, prizes, &c. The 
president, Mr. William Glover, F.R.I.B.A., made three 
generous offers in the early part of the year 1899, viz.: 
100 guineas towards providing a permanent home for the 
association if the association would raise goo guineas; 
25 guineas towards the library fund, if the association 
would raise 75 guineas ; and 25 guineas towards the prize 
fund if the association found another 75 guineas. The 
conditions for the acceptance of these offers have not yet, 
we are sorry to learn, been fulfilled, though several promises 
of subscriptions have been obtained. Theassociation now 
numbers 54 members, 68 associates, and 51 students, total 
173. Тһе annual excursion this year is to be to Berwick. 


Tue members of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion visited Ravenscraig, St. Serf's Tower, and Dysart 
House on Saturday afternoon last by the kind permission 
of Mr Michael B. Nairne. The party drove first to 
Ravenscraig, when Mr. J. А. К. Inglis, А.К.Г.В.А., in 
describing the castle, said that, built in 1460, it had in 
plan much to interest, and that, unlike many similar 
Scottish buildings of the period, the name of its builder 
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the date of erection, and even the cost of much of the 
material were still on record. The members then walked 
through the policies to St. Serf’s Tower, when Mr. Inglis 
pointed out that the north aisle had been wholly sacrificed 
to form the new road. After examining the caves of St. 
Serf, the party assembled in Dysart House, where 
refreshments were kindly provided by Mrs. Nairne. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Nairne for their courtesy, and to Mr. Inglis for 
his interesting descriptions. | 


Tue official tests under the auspices of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, which are to take place on 
May 2nd, will comprise partition tests between match- 
boarded partitions of “non-flammable " wood and ordi- 
nary wood. Other tests in May will include investiga- 
tions with a “Mack” partition by Messrs. King & Co., 
and with another partition by the Fireproof Partition 
Syndicate, as well as several tests with doors and a fire 
blind; whilst a number of private experiments will also be 
undertaken during that month. Reports have been 
issued during the current week on a match-boarded 
partition filled in with slag wool by Messrs. Anderson & 
Son and Messrs. Broadbent & Co.; and with a partition 
by the Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Limited. 
Further reports will be issued in May on a floor of wood 
joists with concrete filling and a match-boarded ceiling, 
and one of wood joists with concrete filling and plaster 
ceiling on expanded metal lathing. Reports will also be 
issued in May on a test with a floor by the Mural and 
Decorations Syndicate, Limited ; some fire screens by 
Mr. К. Buggé, and a number of doors constructed in three 
thicknesses of deal, oak, and teak. 


REGARDING the question of obtaining some international 
basis for tests with fire-resisting materials with a view of 
arriving at comparative results, there are still consider- 
able difficulties in the way. Mr, Edwin O. Sachs, the 
chairman of the committee, who has been inspecting, by 
invitation, the new Government testing grounds at Berlin, 
finds that the proposed assimilation of the testing arrange- 
ments is the more difficult as the plant and methods of the 
committee are so far in advance of anything to be found 
on the Continent, where this form of research work is 
still carried on in a very incomplete and primitive manrer. 
It is, however, to be hoped that in some of the technica} 
details, such as the measurements, recording temperatures, 
&c., the metric system and the centigrade system can be 
shortly adopted by the committee together with the usual 
figuring in feet and Fahrenheit. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Church Crafts League, to be 
presided over by the Bishop of Rochester, will be held on 
Wednesday next, May 2nd, at the Church House, West- 
minster, S.W., at five p.m. 

THE fast disappearing stuccoed portion of the London of 
the early part of the ıgth century is lamented by the 
Daily Chronicle. * Latest to disappear," remarks our соп. 
temporary, “is St. Bride's Avenue, Fleet Street, the home 
for over forty years of Punch. The old publishing office 
is now closed, and workmen are busy demolishing it and 
the houses on the other side of the court, or * avenue,’ to 
speak by the card. There is something to be regretted in 
this rebuilding ; for, if only of stuccoed brick, the houses 
forming the avenue were well designed, and of a some- 
what dignified architectural character. They replaced a 
narrow and unlovely alley, burntin 1825, and, with the broad 
stone pavement in between, were designed to lead up to, 
and open out a view of, Wren's imposing church of St. 
Bride, until then hidden amongst the surrounding clusters 
of mean houses." "There will be few indeed to share the 
Chronicles note of regret that the days of stucco are num- 
bered. We were going to say “ of stucco and sham," but 
we are afraid modern methods of building construction 
leave very much to be desired in regard to the matter of 
sham. 

WE are very pleased to see that at last the Glasgow Cor- 
poration have decided (by 32 votes against 25) to adopt 
the Free Libraries Acts. For many years the question 
ofthe adoption of the Acts has been keenly discussed 


from time to time in the city, and until now the proposal 
has always been.defeated. The scheme now submitted to 
the corporation provides for the establishment of eight 
district libraries, and five branch reading rooms, The 
initial cost is estimated at /100,000. 


assume ccc ooo 


PROTECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
FROM LIGHTNING, 


PAPER on this subject was read at last Monday 
А evening’s meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by Mr. Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E, 

Mr. Kulingworth Hedges began by a reference to points 
brought forward in his paper on “The Fire Risks of 
Electric Lighting,” read before the Institute in 1884, and 
in Colonel Parnell's paper on “Тһе Action of Lightning 
Strokes in regard to the Metals and Chimneys of Build. 
ings,” read before the Institute in the same year. In the 
same connection were quoted opinions of Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S., and Professor Kirchoft, of Berlin. Since the 
report of the Lightning-Rod Conference in 1882, there 
had been no official report on the effect of lightning 
strokes on buildings protected by conductors, and he hoped 
his paper would elicit some expression of opinion from archi- 
tects, who had more opportunities of observing such effects 
than engineers. Discussing the action of a lightning flash 
the author called special attention to its surging effect, which 
has very destructive tendencies. Lightning conductors, 
as usually arranged, do not guard at all against what Dr. 
Lodge termed the ““spitting " action. They may serve to 
discharge or pass off on to the atmosphere the induced 
electricity from the earth and from the buildings upon it; 
but as lightning protectors they areso arranged that should 
they be actually struck by a flash the building would 
probably be set on fire; there was a chance, too, that a 
portion of the electric current would be diverted into un- 
earthed metal-work, and prove most destructive in its 
tortuous course to earth. For the sake of these public 
buildings, it was necessary to explode the fallacy that a 
properly constructed lightning-rod never failed. During 
thunderstorms the atmosphere and all conducting objects 
in the immediate neighbourhood become charged with 
electricity at a constantly increasing potential or intensity 
as we recede from the earth. Even objects directly on the 
earth, such as railroad tracks, high fences, &c., become 
charged and will spark. The characteristics of a lightning- 
flash more particularly concerning the present subject 
are :—(1) Surging, due to the oscillatory character of the 
spark, and consisting of a disruptive discharge, sudden 
and violent, more like the blow of a hammer; (2) Self- 
induction, a property which gives rise to counter force or 
choking effect, noticeable in straight wires, but much more 
pronounced in coils of wire ; (3) Side-flash, the result of self- 
Induction. A disruptive discharge will often leave what 
would ordinarily be called an excellent conductor, and side- 
flash through the air to other much worse conductors ; for 
instance, the lightning-rod may be struck, but instead of 
following the course provided, a side-flash may select its 
own path through a wall of brick or stone to a neighbour- 
ing gas-pipe or bell-wire. The phenomena of surging and 
self-induction were described by the author and illustrated 
by diagrams. ; 

In dealing with the question whether our public build- 
ings are efficiently protected, the author first reviewed the 
methods formerly adopted for the protection of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The spire of old St. Paul's was partially 
damaged by lightning three times, and its destruction by 
fire in 1561 was attributed to the same cause. The author 
had recently to report on the lightning conductors put up 
at the Cathedral in 1872. These took the place of the 


‚ original system erected under the advice of the Royal 


Society about 144 уеагв аро. They were considered at the 
time to be the most advanced system of protection. The 
System was thoroughly overhauled by the author for the 
purposes of his report, and pronounced to be open to 
serious criticism. Elements of danger due to inadequate 
conductors, faulty connexions, non-protection, and other 
causes were found to exist. Of the dome, statues, choir, 
and towers, none were efficiently protected. The author 
read extracts from his report, and fully detailed the weak 
points in the installation. This was an average specimen 
of the method of protecting public buildings. That more 
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disasters do not happen is due to good luck, and to the 
fact that the warm air ascending from the numerous chim- 
neys in large towns helps to lessen the violence of thunder- 
storms; but should a direct flash strike an insufficiently 
protected edifice, a disaster would occur. | 
Descriptions of Continental and American practice were 
given by the author, and details of installations on public 
buildings abroad which he had inspected. The method 
adopted at the Cathedral ‘of Notre-Dame, Paris, the 
author considered somewhat lacking; that at Cologne 
Cathedral was far more advanced, the work being care- 
fully executed, and of a design which might be followed 
with safety. At the Palais de Justice, Brussels, was 
installed the most recent adaptation of the Melsen sys- 
tem, details of which were given. The author next gave 
an account of his rearrangement of conductors for the 
better protection of St. Paul’s. The plan recommended 
by him, taking into consideration the large amount of 
copper cable already disposed about the building, was, 
first, to run three new cables from the metal-work of 
the framework supporting the cross to the roof of the 
dome (making interconnection with the iron supports of 
the structure); there connecting them with the eight 
existing conductors, and reuniting them at the base of the 
dome to the existing system, which is increased by running 
a new j-in. seven-ply copper cable on the top of the parapet 
entirely around the building. From this horizontal 
conductor, aigrettes, consisting of five pointed copper 
rods, were teed at intervals by means of special 
brass boxes tinned inside, into which the cable 
was placed, the aigrettes first secured by binding 
and the whole united by running in hard solder. The 
method of obtaining efficient new earths (a matter of 
difficulty owing to the nature of the ground), of the process 


of earth attachment, and the general arrangement were 


fully detailed and illustrated. This installation should 
not be taken as a model one, except, perhaps, with 
reference to similar ecclesiastical structures, which do 
not lend themselves very readily to the improved 
methods of protection, such as the author recommended 
for all new public buildings. It is almost impossible to 
draw up a set of rules to be universally applicable; 
each building should be carefully studied, first, as regards 
its position with neighbouring structures; secondly, as 
to the disposition of the metal employed; and, thirdly, 
with reference to the subsoil and its suitability for 
earthing the conductors. 

Under the head of practical questions, the author then 
recapitulated a number of rules and principles laid down 
by Professor Lodge, supplemented with suggestions of 
his own, his aim being to elucidate the possibilities of 
improvements in the erection and testing of lightning 
conductors. In conclusion, he warned those who had to 
specify methods of protection to put no faith in the 
a received opinion that a certain space contiguous 
to a lightning-rod is completely protected by it, so that if 
the rod is raised high enough a building in this protected 
region is safe. Nothing was more illusory; no space 
neara rod could be definitely styled an area of protection, 
for it is possible to receive violent sparks or shocks from 
the conductor itself without taking into account the 
phenomena of surging and self-induction. 

The paper was further illustrated by slides giving 
views of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Notre-Dame 
and Cologne Cathedrals, and Rockcliffe Church, also of 
lightning discharges, showing first the popular repre- 
sentation of a flash of lightning, followed by others taken 
from photographs of actual discharges. These were lent 
by the Royal Meteorological Society. — . | 

Оп the table were specimens of the fittings designed by 
the author for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Тнк annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will 
be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, the gth and roth May— 
Sir William Roberts-Austen, K.C.B., in the chair. The 
Bessemer gold medal is to be presented to Mons. Henri de 
Wendel, president of the Comité des Forges de France; 
and amongst the papers to be read is опе on “ Ingots for 
Gun Tubes and Propeller Shafts.” Тһе autumn meeting 
of the institute is to be held in Paris on September 11th 
and following days. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 1 


GEL, 


N annual conference of the members of the Surveyors 
Institution was held at Leeds on Wednesday 
under the presidency of Mr. Т. М. Rickman, F.S.A. The 
conference assembled in the Council Chamber, where the 
Lord Mayor formally welcomed the members, and also 
briefly alluded to the great extensions and improvements 
at present being undertaken in Leeds. 

Afterwards a paper upon “ Leeds” was read by Mr. 
1020 Неррег, in which the history of the city was traced 

rom its commencement as a farming village in 1080 to the 

present day. In 1615 the census figures were 5,000, in 
1891, 367,505; and the estimated population now is 
423,889. In 1851 the rateable value was £420,411; in 
1899 it was £5,821,443. The rates are 7s. ad. in the 
pound. Amongst the municipal undertakings enumerated 
by Mr. Hepper were the waterworks, representing a 
capital outlay of £1,964,656; the gas and electric lighting 
works, capital expenditure, £1,639,190; the tramways, 
capital expenditure, over half a million (these, the speaker 
said, were well managed and a great boon, as well as pro- 
fitable); the markets, the baths and washhouses, capital 
outlay, £61,000; and allotments, £7,261. The results 
under the latter head, he explained, had been far from 
encouraging. Dealing with street improvements, Mr. 
Hepper said the plan of buying a greater depth than was 
actually required for dedication to the public user had had 
successful results, and instanced the Vicar Lane improve- 
ment, which was almost paid for by the return from the 
surplus lands resold, without taking into account the in- 
creased rateable value. City improvements generally, he 
added, had in recent years been undertaken on a bold 
scale and with despatch, a matter of great importance to 
public convenience, minimising cost, ensuring larger 
returns of capital, enabling a quicker settlement of locali- 
ties, and the earlier creation of rateable value. Dealing 
with sanitary questions, Mr. Hepper said he was inclined 
to think the Corporation would be compelled to devise 
and carry out a scheme for rehousing the disturbed poor. 
The extension of the tramways, with low fares, would do 
much to relieve the pressure in the older parts of Leeds, 
and better the condition of the working classes. He 
hoped that in framing by-laws for back-to-back houses 
the Corporation would see that the streets should be 
36 ft. wide, with a 6 ft. area on each side, so that the 
houses might be further apart and have more privacy 
than when abutting on the causeway. The death-rate for 
1899, Mr. Hepper pointed out, was 1071 рег 1,000, or less 
than Edinburgh, London, Birmingham, Shetfield, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Dublin. Mr. Hepper 
afterwards dealt with the philanthropic and educational 
sides of Leeds. 

A paper on “ Nuisances and Noxious Trades" was read 
by Mr. Arnold Statham, barrister-at-law, who explained 
in detail the nature of public and private nuisances, giving 
cases in point. With regard to air supply, Mr. Statham 
said the occupier of a house was entitled not to claim ac- 
cording to mere considerations of delicacy or fastidious- 
ness, but according to the plain, sober, and simple modes 
amongst English people. With regard to the pollution of 
water-courses, Mr. Statham said riparian proprietors, if 
there were any fortunately still surviving, who had hitherto 
enjoyed the use of water-courses in their natural state, 
were entitled to restrain the fouling of the water without 
proving that the pollution was actually injurious to them, 
and the fact of the stream being already contaminated by 
the refuse or discharge of other factories was no defence 
to an action to restrain considerable additional fouling 
by a particular factory; and, although the owners of 
particular manufactories had acquired a prospective right 
to foul it, the fouling by them respectively must not be 
considerably enlarged to the prejudice of other people. 
The paper also dealt with the nuisances caused by noise, 
the collection of crowds, and the warehousing of inflamm- 
able matter. Тһе question of proceedings in respect of the 
removal and abatement of nuisances was discussed at 
length, and the speaker concluded with a reference to the 
rights of public corporations and the liability of public 
bodies. | 

Both papers were discussed, and during an interval in 
the proceedings the Lord Mayor entertained the members 
of the conference to luncheon. Inthe evening a banquet 
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was held at the Hotel Metropole, and on Thursday ex- 
cursion parties visited places of interest in Leeds, York, 
and Sheffield. | | 


ELECTRICITY AND ENGINEERING. 


IR W. PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S., delivered the annual ‘ 

* James Forrest" lecture at th2 Institute of Civil 

Engineers on Monday evening last, taking for his subject 

the relations between electricity and engineering. The 

En ect of the institute, Sir Douglas Fox, was in the 
chair. | 

Sir William Preece, at the outset, described some of the 
uses to which electricity was applied, special prominence 
being given to some recent inventions. The decomposing 
bath and the arc furnace, he said, were revolutionising 
many industries. The regulation of the ever-growing 
traffic on our railways and the safety of passengers was 
secured by electricity. The telegraph not only placed the 
manager of the line in communication with every station 
upon his system, but electric signals controlled the motion 
of every train. A railway signal-box was an electrical 
exhibition. Every line was protected by its own electric 
signal. Every distant outdoor mechanical signal was 
repeated back. At Crewe, on the London and North- 
Western system, Mr. Е. W. Webbe was not only working 
the outdoor signals by electrical energy, but was moving 
the points and switches by the same means. So far the 
experience gained during a period of about twelve months 
from the working of a signal cabin containing about 60 
levers had been such as to justify confidence and the 
extension of the system. The object of this electric work- 
ing was primarily to reduce the manual labour of the 
signalman, and to enable him to pay more attention to the 
movements outside his cabin. Other objects aimed at 
were increased speed of working ; the removal of 
obstructions on tbe ground caused by the numerous 
wire and rod connections necessitated by the present 
system; and, finally, a reduction in the number of 
signalmen employed. 

Speaking of the transmission of power, the lecturer said 
the economy and efficiency of distributing power over 
mills, factories, and workshops by electricity instead of by 
shafting, gearing, and belts were so pronounced that 
the change was being effected in every country with great 
rapidity. Every up-to-date shop should have its electric 
plant for healthy light, cheap power, and handy distribu- 
tion of material. Its economy was demonstrable in the 
smallest shops, but in the largest it was at once most 
marked. It was always available, and it cost little. 
Ignorance or timidity restricted its use very much. The 
number of works run by electric motors in different parts 
of the country was very large indeed. The efficiency, 
handiness, and economy were so marked that the practice 
was extending with great rapidity. Motors themselves 
were being daily improved. Electricity as an economiser, 
by increasing the speed of output and by reducing waste, 
was as much at the disposal of the British as of the American 
manufacturer. But John Bull clung with affectionate and 
conservative fervour to the capital expended by his grand- 
father, while Uncle Sam did not hesitate to throw obsolete 
plant on the scrap heap if by doing so he could increase his 
business. For traction purposes electricity was making 
gigantic strides. The Liverpool and Manchester Lightning 
Express Railway, promoted by a powerful representative 
syndicate of those two great commercial centres to carry 
out the scheme of Mr. Behr, was а very bold and promising 
venture. The line was to be mono-rail 34 miles long, direct 
between the two cities, without any intermediate station 
and with no crossing. There were to be cars every ten 
minutes. The speed was to be roo miles per hour, and 
the time of transit twenty minutes. He knew of no reason 
why this should not be done in safety and comfort. 
Speaking of the application of electricity to industries, Sir 
William Preece described a new jacquard loom invented 
by Mr. T. A. B. Carver, a pupil of Lord Kelvin. In this 
loom 600 hooks were controlled electrically. The twill, as 
well as the pattern, was under complete management. It 
had been warmly taken up in Glasgow, and a factory had 
been started there. The pattern on the cloth was woven 
directly from a photo- print of the artist's design mounted 
on a metallic sheet. The threads of the warp were picked 


up by electro-magnetic action owing to the figure of the 
pattern being cut away, thus allowing the circuit to be 
completed by the metallic sheet. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Sir William 
Preece for his lecture on the motion of the president, 


seconded by Sir F. Bramwell. 
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OLD ENGLISH EXAMPLES. 


HESE characteristic examples of old work will be 

appreciated by our readers, who, we hope, will put 

some of their robustness and breadth into their designs 
immediately ! 


FARMHOUSE AND STABLES, ASHWELL, 
RUTLAND. | 
HAROLD BAILEY, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
Tug above house aud stables are built of red brick with 
stone dressings, and the upper storey is roughcast. The 
roof is covered with old Colley Weston slates ; the timber 
work is of adzed oak and is oi'el. Mr. Harold Bailey is 
the architect, and Messrs. Nicholls Bros., of Oakham, 
were the contractors. 


NEW SCREEN, BECKINGHAM CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HAROLD BAILEY, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tue above screen, now being made, is of oak fumigate d 
and oiled. The design has been kept simple and light to 
admit of the view of the east end of the church not being 
obscured. The five centre square flowers have the 
emblems of the Passion worked oa them, and will be 
gilded. Anornamental oak cross, which ison the present 
varnished pitch-pine screen, will be replaced on the new 


'screen. This cross is said to be the first fixed on a screen 


after the Reformation, and is said to have been made in 
the village. Mr. Harold Bailey is the architect, and 
Messrs. J. E. Elwell & Son are the carvers. Mr. Bailey 
is also designing а new organ chamber and otherwise 
restoring the church. 

(— "  — . 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES 
FEDERATION. 


ТР half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation was held at Aberdeen on the ıgth inst. 
Mr. Alexander Beveridge, builder, Perth, occupied the 
chair, in the absence through indisposition of the president, 
Mr. Thomas Kay, Glasgow. Members were present from 
all parts of the country. 

The secretary, Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A., Glasgow, 
read the report, which referred in detail to tbe principal 
matters that had been under consideration during the six 
months. The first of these was the question of organisa- 
tion, to which a great deal of attention had been given, 
the organising agent having been actively engaged in 
promoting the federation in various towns throughout 
the country. A scheme for the appointment of a con- 
sultative committee was proposed and adopted. The 
committee will consist of six gentlemen from each of the 
four principal cities—Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen—24 in all—representing the different trades, 
whose duty it will be to meet from time to time to consider 
what steps are necessary in order to further the objects 0 
the federation, with special reference to wages aud other 
conditions of labour. It was remitted to the Executive 
Committee to carry out the resolution. Reference was 
made in the report to trade disputes, and a strong opinion 
was expressed as to the by-laws being operative for three 
months instead of six—the three-monthly arrangement 
being already in satisfactory operation in Dundee an 
other places. With reference to the general conditions 
of contract, which were drafted by the federation some 
time ago, and had been put before the architects in the 
various towns, it was reported that there was the prospect 
of a satisfactory settlement being reached, so as to avo! 
conditions that have hitherto operated in the way 9 
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tradesmen having their contracts satisfactorily carried 
through. 

The next annual meeting was appointed to be held in 
Edinburgh in October next. The next quarterly meeting 
of the executive will be held in Perth in July, when re- 
ports will be given in by the consultative committee. 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


er BALCARRES is to be congratulated (says the 
Times) on having passed through the House of Com- 
mons a short and unpretentious Bill which may eventually 
do much to preserve the charm and interest of Great 
Britain. In 1882, Lord Avebury (then Sir John Lubbock) 
—after many attempts, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, then First Commissioner of Works— 
succeeded in passing an Act for the protection of ancient 
monuments. By this Act the Office of Works was autho- 
rised to assume the guardianship of any monument which 
the owner might placein its charge; the monument might 
then be protected from injury, and such necessary repairs 
might be executed at the public expense as were necessary 
to prevent gradual decay and ruin. A tenant for life 
might put the Act in motion and thus protect an interest- 
ing relic of antiquity from the vandalism of his 
successor. The Act contained also а provision (the 
existence of which is too often forgotten) by 
which mere wanton injury of a monument by the tramp 
or holiday-maker was made an offence punishable by 
magistrates. Unfortunately the scope of the Act was 
very narrow. It applied only to what are known as 
megalithic remains—stone circles and avenues, dolmens, 
cromlechs, tumuli, and the like. Considerable advantage 
has been taken of the Act. Many monuments in England 
and Scotland have been confided to Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Works. An inspector of ancient monu- 
ments, General Pitt Rivers, exists, and a trifling grant is 
made in Parliament each year. Earthworks are very 
enduring, if the enterprising farmer can be restrained 
from ploughing them to a convenient level; and it is only 
once in two or three centuries that a tri-lithon collapses. 
But even so the paltry vote of something less than £ too, 
which is all that the country contributes to the upkeep 
of the prehistoric monuments in the charge of the State, 
can be of little use, and is valuable mainly as the recog- 
nition of a principle. 

In Ireland, however, Sir John Lubbock’s legislation has 
borne more abundant fruit. Even before the passing of 
his Act the State had assumed the duty of preserving 
ancient ruins. The Irish Church Disestablishment Act 
placed a handsome sum—some /50,000--а( the disposal 
of the Irish Commissioners of Public Works for the 
maintenance of disused churches and abbeys. Thus 
familiar with the care of historic buildings, the Com- 
missioners were not slow to extend their protection to 
megalithic remains; we believe every Irish monument 
scheduled to the Act of 1882 isin their charge. But more 
than this was done. In 1892 au Act, limited to Ireland, 
was passed extending the machinery of Sir John Lubbock's 
Act to “апу structure, erection, or monument of historic or 
architectural interest." Thus, not only the stone circle or 
ruined abbey, but the remains of a chieftain's stronghold, 
ot feudal castle, were recognised as fit objects for the care 
of the State. The Irish Office of Works has done its 
work well It has taken the highest advice, and, while 
abstaining from anything which could be condemned by 
the name of restoration, has intervened, to save many most 
interesting fragments from the neglect and ill-treatment 
which were rapidly disintegrating them. While the 
English Office of Works seems to be ashamed to tell the 
public what, if anything, it has done to preserve the few 
monuments committed to its care, tbe Irish Office publishes 
every year an interesting report of the work executed 
under the Church Act and Ancient Monument Acts; and 
the list of places protected and maintained by the Irish 
Government for the benefit of the nation is already a long 
one. 
. lt is the main object of Lord Balcarres's Bill to bring 
Great Britain up to the Irish level of antiquarian taste 
and interest. It extends the provisions of the Irish Act ot 
1892 to Great Britain, and will thus enable such beautiful 
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relics as Tintern Abbey or Cowdray to be placed by their 
owner, if he should so wish, under the care of the State. 
But it does more than this. In another respect Irish 
legislation is in advance of English. The recent local 
Government Act for Ireland empowers county councils to 
become the caretakers of interesting remains. The 
London County Council, also, a session or two ago, 
obtained power to protect the historic features of the 
metropolis, and very recently the Council has announced 
its intention of purchasing and preserving the interesting 
Tudor house at the top of Fleet Street, associated with 
the names of Wolsey and Henry VIII. Lord Balcarres 
Proposes to place other county councils in England and 
Scotland in_a similar position. It seems likely that in 
Great Britain, where there is no endowment such as that 
supplied by the Irish Church Act, local bodies will be 
more ready than the Imperial Government to preserve the 
visible evidences of our social history. The traditions of 
the Treasury do not favour expenditure on such an object; 
Whatever sympathy Sir William Harcourt or Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach may have with it, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will almost certainly shake his head. Local 
bodies are more human. They will act as their members 
feel inclined, and leave their constituents to approve or 
disapprove. The growing desire for a fu'ler and richer 
national life will justify them in any reasonable expendi- 
ture under the ancient Monument Acts. 

The pending Bill will enable another agency to be 


‚ brought to the aid of taxpayers and ratepayers in the pre- 


servation of places of interest. The Commissioners of 
Works and county councils are empowered to receive 
voluntary contributions towards the cost of maintaining 
and preserving any monument in their Care, and agree- 
ments may be made with the owners of monuments as to 
their preservation and maintenance. Some of the most 
valuable additions to the open spaces of London have 
been made by means of a judicious combination of rates 
and private moneys; and there is no reason why similar 
arrangements should not be made in relation to some 
beautiful ruins. In some cases the owner himself may be 
willing to contribute towards the cost of maintenance, if 
assured that the priceless possession of his family will be 
secured to the nation for all time. The National Trust 
for Preserving Places of Interest and Beauty is constantly 
engaged in raising money for the acquisition of fragments 
of old work, here a pre-Reformation clergy house, there a 
15th century court-house. Co-operation between the 
Trust and county councils will be possible under Lord 
Balcarres’s measure. Indeed, there are large possibilities 
in the few simple clauses of the Bill, and it is to be hoped 
that Lord Avebury, to whose care in the House of Lords 


the Bill is most appropriately confided, will find no - 


difficulty in shortly placing it on the Statute Book. 
— An 
PROCESS ENGRAVING.* 


By CARL HENTSCHEL. 


WR engraving has not been able to compete against 

the rapid strides process has made. Mechanical 
processes which have been the outcome of photography 
have educated the public eye to a more delicate, more 
minute style of work—the public taste has been influenced 
by photography, the simple outlines which were once 
accepted as satisfactory now no longer suffice, and it is 
perhaps unfortunate from an artistic point of view that the 
public have taken so much to photographs to the detriment 
of the artist, for,although photography is excellent, it could 
be made so much more artistic in conjunction with an 
artist using his artistic feeling to embellish and improve 
the picture. 

The precise style of illustration that may be fashionable 
at any time will be partly a matter of taste, partly depend- 
ant on the means at the command of the artist and the 
process in vogue. Atthe present day the artist has not to 
restrict himself to the extent he did in the early days as to 
how he should draw for process. My own feeling in the 
matter is that artists should be allowed to draw and use 
what material they like; it is the business of the engraver 


* From a paper read befora the Socicty of Arts on the 3rd inst. and published 


in the society’s Journal of April 20th. 
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to invent a process which will reproduce the artistic effect 
of the artist. The rapid strides that process, and especially 
half-tone process, has made enables us to reproduce any 
drawing, no matter how drawn, whether in wash, pencil, 
or any other material. When process first came into 
use every artist had to draw only in line or grain, no 
half-tint or tints were permissible, and he had to use 
black ink or brown ink and white paper. There is no 
doubt the restrictions placed upon artists by the photo- 
engraver seriously hampered the artist and helped to render 
his drawing mechanical. Very few artists seem to grasp 
the idea of drawing with that crispness necessary for a line 
process block. How often have I been handed a drawing 
on yellow paper drawn in blue ink, and have been expected 
to obtain a satisfactory result, and how often the lines were 
drawn so faintly that it was necessary to force them up to 
make any block. What was the result? All the feeling 
was gone, and the process engraver was condemned as 
usual with, “What can you expect from а process 
block ? " 

But after all that one may say against process—and a 
lot of hard things have been said about it, and especially 
by artists, who bave forgotten that the very advent of pro- 
cess has been the means of creating more work—let us only 
consider for one moment whether so many illustrated 
periodicals, books, or newspapers could be published now 
had it not been for the aid process has given to the pub- 
lishers in enabling them to place before the public what 
was an impossibility in the days of wood engraving. 
Process is not perfect yet by any means, but its progress 
is by no means at an end, and one conspicuous advan- 
tage it has over wood engraving is that the actual work of 
the artist is more faithfully reproduced than by the wood 
engraver. You may retort, ‘‘ Yes; but not so artistically, 
because your wood engraver was an artist, and your 
process engraver is a machine." Suppose we grant this; 
but the process engraver, although a machine, endeavours 
to throw all the artistic skill possible into his work. 


every block he should not be blamed for that, 
but the publisher, and especially the public, should be 
blamed, for all they seem to want is cheapness and 
rapidity. If you offer a publisher better work, he often 
replies : “Оһ, I know the work is much better, but the 
other is good enough for the public! ” 

The impetus process has given to illustrated journalism 
one can only realise after examining the illustrated perio- 
dicals for the last 17 years; the progress has simply been 
marvellous, and the subject is so large and so interesting 


a one that it would take hours to enumerate or even give : 


the briefest history of it. For instance, about 1883 there 
were only four 6d. weekly papers, using about 80 blocks, 
nearly all wood engravings ; now there are about fourteen 
6d. papers using some 1,000 process blocks every week. 

Process work has been instrumental in assisting towards 
establishing daily illustrated newspapers, and it was left to 
the proprietors of the Graphic to found the first illustrated 
daily paper, which became a success. It is interesting to 
note how in the early numbers there were not somany topical 
illustrations. Mr. Carmichael Thomas, in a paper to this 
society, described the production of the Graphic in a most 
interesting manner. In the early numbers no half-tone 
blocks were used. It is only lately that, owing to the 
special methods that have been adopted in making half- 
tone blocks suitable for stereotyping, the Dasly Graphic 
have used them so much. 

It seems like retribution that, go-ahead as the Americans 
are, it was only recently that an American daily paper 
asked the proprietors of the Daily Graphic for information 
as to how they got their half-tone portraits so successfully 
made and stereotyped. 

'There is no doubt as process is improving so will manu- 
facturers have to improve their printing machinery. With 
the advance and co-operation of both it will be able in the 
near future to publish a daily illustrated paper equal in 
get-up and printing to the Graphic. o 

A process which will have a future before it is the three- 
colour process. The process is a most fascinating one, 
and one upon which I have worked for some years. My 
process, which 1 call Colortype, differs in many respects 
{rom all other processes. The process is to reproduce by 
the aid of the three primary colours any coloured originals. 
The blocks are made in red, yellow, and blue, and are 
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owing to the rush of the present day, he cannot do this to | 
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printed, the colours being superimposed one upon the 
other, thereby obtaining all the gradations and blending 
of the original picture. The theory and science of this 
process were so minutely and interestingly described by 
Mr. Sanger Shepherd to this society some weeks ago that 
I need not dwell upon them. 

Printing 15 always a sore point: the process engraver 
always gets blamed for his block if the result is 
bad. “Oh! it's the block, the printing is all right." 
Although England has made rapid strides in its printing, 
it is still far behind America, and why this should be | 
cannot understand. Printers will not understand that a 
printing room should be kept as clean and as evenly heated 
as a studio—but what do we find? "The machine room is 
generally somewhere in the basement, but that would not 
matter if the surroundings were kept as they should be, 
and an even temperature kept up ; now, an even and warm 
temperature is one of the main secrets of good printing, 
and yet how little attention is given to it. The fact is the 
whole question of blocks, ink, printing, and paper, is not 
sufficiently studied together ; one man orders the ink, one 
the paper, one sees to the printing, and another to the 
blocks, but there is rarely a capable practical person who 
will see that the co-operation is secured which is necessary 
toward getting the best result. It is a case of each one 
for his own department, instead of working together. 
England has good artists, can supply blocks superior to 
any abroad, and England should be in a position to com- 
pare favourably with America. Let the printers give their 
attention to this, and the day may come when America 
may learn something from England. Whatever credit the 
English illustrated press may claim for the progress it has 
made, I think process has had a good deal to do in 
furtheripg this success. 
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TO PROVIDE MEANS OF ESCAPE IN CASE 
ОЕ FIRE, 


CASE was decided at the Guildhall last week in 

which the London County Council had summoned 
Mr. R. J. Worley, architect, Lincoln’s Inn Field’s, for 
having failed to comply with a notice requiring him, as 
owner of a certain workshop, situate at 169 and 170, 
Aldersgate Street, to provide necessary means of escape 
in case of fire, for the persons employed there. The case 
had been heard the previous week before Mr. Alderman 
Bell, who reserved his decision. 

At the hearing of the case Mr. Horace Avory, who 
appeared on behalf of the London County Council, said 
that under the Factory and Workshop Act, non-com- 
pliance with the Council's notice rendered the defendant 
liable to a penalty of £1 per day from the commencement 
of the offence, and he was now summoned for his neglect 
from December 5th to March 12th. The proceedings 
arose under the following circumstances. In October, 
1897, the Home Office called the attention of the London 
County Council to the fact that these premises were 1n- 
adequately provided with means of escape from fire. On 
November 3rd, 1898, the Council sent a letter to the 
defendant as the owner, pointing out to him the work 
which required to be done, consisting mainly in the con- 
struction of an iron staircase from top to bottom. No 
answer was received to that notice, and a second one was 
served upon him on July 28th, 1899, requiring the altera- 
tions to be carried out before October 28th. To this 
also there was no answer, and, as he took no steps what- 
ever to comply with the request of the Council, this 
summons was issued. Mr. Avory pointed out that, under 
the Act, it was quite open to Mr. Worley to have formally 
objected to the Council’s propositions, in which case the 
matter would have gone to arbitration; but he had done 
nothing at all, and had not even suggested any difference 
of opinion. ! 

Evidence was given showing that the upper floors of 
No. 169 were occupied by a mantle manufacturers’, and con- 
stituted a workshop, the ground floor and basement being 
let to the Aerated Bread Company, and cut off from the 
other premises. The only connexion between 169 and 
170 was a door let into the party wall, and there was no 
workshop at 170. 

Mr. McCarthy, for the defence, argued that these were 
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two separated buildings, and if the defendant carried out 
the Council’s suggestions he would have to trespass on 
the premises occupied by the Aerated Bread Company. 
No. 169 could be called a workshop no doubt, but not 170. 
The learned counsel then contended that the notice served 
on the defendant was bad, as these were two separate 
sets of premises. 

In giving his decision on Monday, Mr. Alderman Bell, 
said that the notice, which was the foundation of these 


proceedings, alleged that the premises in question were a 


workshop. Looking carefully at the definition in the clauses, 
he could not think that they formed one building, but 
thought they were separate, and that No. 170 did not come 
within the section. The Council’s notice appeared to him 
to be bad, and, therefore, he dismissed the summons. The 
law on the matter was very difficult, and he was quite 
willing to state a case 


SOME NOTES ON STEEL RAILS. 


To papers dealing with the manufacture and use of 
_ Steel rails were read at last week's meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

In the first of these Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E., traced the history of the development of 
wrought-iron and steel manufacture, with particular 
reference to its employment for rolling into rails. Com- 
parison was made of the relative loss of weight of iron and 
steel rails due to wear in use. - Experiments made by the 
author in order to study the circumstances which influence 
the comparative rapidity of the disappearance of carbon 
and phosphorus from the liquefied metal were then 
referred to. With regard to the properties of Bessemer 
steel, the author commented on the irregularity in the 
Strength of rails produced from this metal. Results of 
experimental tests of rails, by fracture under a falling 
weight, were given. Rails rolled from the upper, middle, 
and lower parts of the ingot were compared in this manner, 
and also by chemical analysis. The results of an experi- 
mental investigation of the deflection of rails at various 
speeds of the train were given. These tended to prove 
that the deflection, and therefore the pressure on the rail, 
diminished as the speed increased. The author referred 
to the extreme brittleness of rails after use, and also to the 
Grinding effect of traffic on the rails. The molecular 
change brought about in rails by use, and the effects of the 
Presence of phosphorus and silicon in the material of 
rails, were touched upon. In conclusion, the author re- 
marked that the durability of rails manufactured by the 
basic process had proved equal to that of steel rails manu- 
factured from hzmatite ore. 

In the second paper Mr. Thomas Andrews, F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E., investigated the effects of the deteriorating 
influences peculiar to rails laid in tunnels. Among these 
were the increased corrosion of the surface of the rail, due 
to the action of moist chemical vapours, and the increased 
chemical action of the ballast on the foot of the rail; the 
ballast, on account of its porous nature, absorbed the 
chemical .Vapours and hence acted with increased 
deteriorative force on the rails. The author had made a 
careful examination of a rail which had done its life’s work 
in such a situation. The results of this examination were 
§!ven, with reference to the mechanical,chemical,and physical 
Changes which the rail had undergone during its life in the 
tunnel. The rail had been laid in a tunnel for seven years, 
опа straight piece of road having a falling gradient of 
І in 90, and it had carried the main-line traffic during this 
time without fracture. The tunnel was about 1,000 yards 
ın length, and it was situated fairly near the sea-coast. It 
lay in a direction nearly north and south. This fact was 
pointed out, as the author had observed indications that 
Magnetization exerted an influence tending to increase the 
Corrosibility of steel in certain solutions. The rail, which 
Originally weighed 84 Ibs. per yard, had lost weight at the 
rate of 2-8 lbs, per yard per annum, and on the face the 
rail һай worn down to the extent of % in. The 
chemical analysis showed that sulphur was present in 
considerable excess, but otherwise the general composition 
of the steel was excellent. The physical tests showed a 
very good result, the strength of the metal being normal, 
T ‚an elongation of 27 per cent. being obtained. To 
oDvlate the excessive wear of rails in tunnels, the author 


advocated the employment of a heavier section of rail, 
with a wider wearing surface. He also expressed the 
opinion that, asa general rule, rails in tunnels should only 
be allowed to remain in the permanent way for one-half 
(or in some cases only one-third) of the time that is usually 
allowed for the ordinary use outside tunnels. 
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THE UNDERGROUND CABLE FROM 
LONDON TO BIRMINGHAM, 


HE last length of the underground telegraph cable 
T between London and Birmingham, which the Post 
Office has been laying since January, 1897, was completed 
on the ıoth inst. One hundred and twenty miles of under- 
ground cabling now connects the capital of the Midlands 
with the metropolis of the empire, the object of which is 
to secure undisturbed communication during stormy 
weather. Nothing short of a first-class earthquake will 
be likely to interfere with the new cable. The expendi- 
ture upon the work has been about £150,000. 

Some interesting particulars respecting this latest 
triumph of the electrician are furnished by the Birmingham 
Daily Post. It says:—“ The London-Birmingham cable 
consists of seventy-six copper wires, each with a separate 
wrapping of brown paper in place of the gutta-percha. 
Thus packed, the wires fit into a lead casing of 2% in. 
diameter, put on under a tremendous pressure, and this 
in turn is drawn into 3 in. iron piping laid about 23 ft. 
below the surface of the ground. The wires and their 
lead casing are made up in lengths of 152 yards, and 
drawn into the iron tube with a crabwinch—a by no 
means easy operation. A condition essential to efficient 
telegraphy is that the cable shall be entirely free from 
damp. Hence, before leaving the manufactory each 
length is baked for twenty-four hours in an oven main- 
tained at a heat of about 350 degrees, and is then 
hermetically sealed at both ends. 

The jointing of the lengths is a most delicate matter. 
The sealed and overlapping ends are cut off, and each 
particular wire is separately jointed. The ends of the 
wires are made to meet in a copper tube about an inch 
long, then they are soldered together, and a paper sleeve 
is slipped over the joint to make the insulation continuous 
with that afforded by the paper wrapping in the cable. 
The seventy-six joints having been made, the exposed 
cable is covered with a leaden sleeve. At each end of the 
sleeve a brazier filled with burning charcoal is held until 
a test with a looking-glass shows that all the moisture 
is gone. Then a plumber's “ wiped ” joint—such as is 
used for water pipes—is made. This is not all. In the 
middle part of the leaden sleeve, just over the joints of the 
wires, a small cut has been made, and this is not sealed by 
the plumber until the brazier and the looking-glass test has 
been used again. The drying occupies from two to three 
hours, according to the state of the atmosphere. In all, 
there are about 1,500 splices in the cable, involving 
121,600 separate solderings. Each length of 152 yards 
weighs 2 tons 4 cwt. At intervals of five miles the wires 
are brought to the surface and passed through a testing 
chamber, presenting an appearance externally’ not unlike 
a pillar-box, These are provided in order to give access 
to the wires either collectively or separately, so that faults 
may be more readily located and repaired. 


———AMMÀ 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PRACTICE 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


|^ the course of a very interesting discussion Which, a 
. little while ago, took place at the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, upon the report presented dealing with 
the visit of the institution to Switzerland last September, 
Mr. R. E. Crompton in opening the discussion pointed 
out that in Switzerland coal was dear, whilst water power 
was plentiful, and from the first the transmission of the power 
in water had been practised in some way or other. Hence 
the Swiss were past masters in the manufacture of 
machinery for the electrical transmission of power, whereas 
we in England were rather electric light engineers. The 
result was a differentiation in the kind of machine turned 
out. They had been forced into high-pressure alternating 
work, a class of machinery in which he thought they were 
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ahead, but in continuous work we quite maintained our 
panno: The big lesson learnt by the members must 

ave been the unexpected simplicity and satisfactory 
nature of the arrangements for electric railways driven by 
three-phase currents. Two overhead wires and a rail 
return might be supposed to be complicated, but everything 
went to show that multiphase working decreased com- 
plication. Mr. Crompton highly praised the finish and 
appearance of Swiss engineering work. 

Mr. Hammond, who next spoke, remarked that it was 
not the mere cost of making the wheel turn that con- 
stituted the whole expense of obtaining power. In Ken- 
sington, for instance, the coal formed only 25 per cent. of 
the total cost of production, and therefore it was absurd 
to talk as if the abolition of the coal bill would reduce the 
cost per unit, say, from 3d. tołd. The real lesson was not 
so much the substitution of water for coal as the fact that 
aggregation of load was the important element in low 
cost. 

Professor Carus-Wilson expressed the opinion that tbe 
Burgdorf-Thun electric railway was probably the most 
remarkable thing seen by the members on their visit. It 
was of the standard gauge, was linked with other standard 
gauge lines, and carried the normal traffic, yet three-phase 
working had been adopted on it, such was the confidence 
of Swiss engineers in that system as applied to railways. 

Mr. Swinburne commented on the greater tendency to 
uniformity of practice noticeable on the Continent as com- 
pared with ourselves, and attributed it to the fact that 
engineers there were not so anxious as they were in this 
country to invent a machine that could be known by their 
own names. There was a tendency abroad to sacrifice 
electrical efficiency to neatness and mechanical strength, 
so that, though some of the machines might not be so 
economical in use, they were perhaps less liable to break- 
downs. 

— — 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE old-established (1854) and well-known business of 
W. F. Stanley, mathematical instrument-maker, is 
being converted into alimited company. No ordinary shares 
have been offered to the public, but 10,000 £5 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £5 each have been offered 
for subscription “to the profession and those persons and 
firms whose names appear on the books.” The accoun- 
tants’ certificate shows that the average annual net profit 
on the business for the past three years has been just upon 
£8,500. Mr. Stanley has built up a lucrative business 
and a big reputation by the great knowledge and practical 
experience and skill he has been enabled to bring to bear 
upon his work. The properties in which the business is 
carried on at Great Turnstile and South Norwood, 
together with fixed plant and machinery, are valued at 
over £20,000, and the value of the stock is put down at 
over £ 28,000. 


Tue new United Presbyterian Church Hall, Wishaw, 


"for which Mr. Cowie, of Wishaw, is the architect, has been 


ventilated by means of Cousland’s improved “' Climax” 
well-known direct-acting invisible roof ventilators, sup- 
plied by the sole manufacturers, the Climax Ventilating 
and Heating Company, Limited, of 41, Port Dundas 
Road, and 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. Coustanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried out the ventilation of 
Burnbank Roman Catholic Schools, Hamilton, by means 
of Mackay’s patent direct-acting louvre ventilators, of 
which they are the sole makers. 


Messrs. J. & M. CRAIG, of Kilmarnock, are supplying all 
the drain pipes and disconnecting traps for the Glasgow 
International Exhibition, 19or. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE first rail of the new system of electric tramways at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was laid on the 1gth inst. The 
tramways are to cost about £500,000, the total length of 


lines, all double, being about 20 miles, The overhead trolly 
system has been adopted. 


Tue North-Eastern Railway Company have introduced a 
novel kind of map of their system. It is made of white 
tiles, the lines being marked in black and burnt sienna, 
It is about 6 ft. square, and each tile is 8 in. square. The 
map is fixed in the wall in a prominent position at York 
Station, and the company intend to have similar maps at 
all the important stations on their system. 


А NEW police station has been erected at Newhaven. 
Adjoining the station is an engine-house, capable of con- 
tainiog two fire-engines, while above there are nine 
dwelling-houses, six of which are intended for constables 
and three for firemen. The building will cost about 
£ 4,000. 


Over £100,000 has already been promised towards the 
scheme for the purchase of the Alexandra Palace and 
grounds. The Middlesex County Council has practically 
agreed to vote £40,000, Hornsey District Council has 
already given £30,000, Wood Green District Council 
£25,000, and the Tottenham District Council £5,000. 
Contributions are also assured from Finchley, Friern 
Barnet, Southgate, Islington, and the London County 
Council. 


Тнк contract for the new Hollymoor Asylum for the 
Birmingham Corporation has been let to Messrs. J. Bowen 
& Sons. The total estimated cost of the erection is as 
follows: Messrs. J. Bowen & Sons’ tender, £207,256; 
estimates for machinery, &c., £15,000; estimates for 
branch railway, £3,731; professional charges, including 
salary of clerk of works, £12,500; incidental expenses, 
£1,513—total, £240,000. 

Tue Manchester gas and electric light undertakings have 
not been so profitable this year. The Gas Committee of 
the Corporation ata meeting last week considered the 
estimates for the year, and it is stated that the amount to 
be handed over for the relief of the rates is likely to be 
about £20,000, as compared with a customary £ 50,000. 
The increase in the cost of coal is given as one of the 
reasons for the position in which the committee find their 
finances. It is also said that the Electricity Committee 
are in a less prosperous state than usual, and that they do 
not anticipate that they will be able to contribute anything 
this year to the common good. Last year they contributed 
£ 10,000. 


THE Sanitary Committee of the Hull Corporation are 
recommending the conversion of 36,109 privies in the 
town into water closets, which, seeing there is now a new 
and improved system of main drainage throughout the 
borough, is a wise and proper step to take. The water 
engineer estimates that at least one million gallons of 
water per day would be required for flushing purposes, 
and that the cost of such extra supply would be £4,562 108. 
per annum. Moreover if this quantity were sold at 6d. 
per 1,000 gallons, the receipts would amount to £9,125 
per annum. It was stated at the last meeting of the 
committee that the use of this extra water would hasten 
the time when a fresh source of supply would have to be 
obtained. The Sanitary Committee's recommendation 
will be brought before a special meeting of the City Council 
next Monday. 


PATENTS 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 991—995, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 
31 Years’ EXPERIENCE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. MODERATE CHARGES 
FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


FOR ALL OLIMA ° 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED ТО SPECIFY 
“PLY. à 
The best Underli EDEN 214 by leading Architects. 
NEXT ISSUE. 


Willesden Paper & С ADTAS Works, Willesden Junction, London, 1.1. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY 4, 1900. 


uE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Exam- 
inations will be held on the following dates :— 
Тнв PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 12TH and 13TH June, 1900, 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 5TH May. р 
Tus INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 12TH, 18TH, 14TH and 15TH 
JUNE, 1900. Applications must be sent in on or before the 5th May. 
THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the Z2nD to the 29TH 
JURE inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or before the 26th Mav. 
The Testimonies of Study, &o., with the necessary fees, must accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be aaie to the и 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HOUGH it cannot be written down as a striking year 
at the Architectural Room it must be admitted to be 
an interesting one with subjects fairly well divided. Аз 
to the '* effect " of the hanging, one may as well say at once 
there is none. We could have conceived that even with 
the material at command, with a little more concentration 
of colour-work, a much nicer result might have been 
attained, for the actual result is an all-overishness which 
is anything but effective. The eye, into the gallery from 
the other galleries, commands a group of interesting 
drawings of which Mr. Belcher's are the central and im- 
portant ones. These, though admirable in themselves, are 
not good exhibition drawings. They are in a subdued key 
of colour, refined and pleasing in themselves, but not doing 
very good duty here. We question if it is a wise policy to 
work for the effect of the opening into the gallery. We 
ourselves like the result much better when the real centre of 
the south wall is well marked out. An elevation of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company's new building with an 
immense detail elevation of the central portion, both in 
colour, form the chief quality in Mr. Belcher's exhibit. At 
first sight and at a distance one might readily take this for 
a very ordinary type of building, but an inspection of it in 
detail reveals the interest and character to be found in 
every part of it. 

Messrs. Westerhouse, Bodley & Aitchison send nothing 
to the architectural room this year. 

[n the place of honour on the east wall is a water colour 
of Reredos and Parclose, Chester (1749), by C. A. Nichol- 
son, which is very disappointing in colour after the 
charming drawings one has come to expect from Mr. 
Nicholson. The same may almost be said of the new 
library, Westbrook Hall (1755). 

In the centre of the west wall is a frame of drawings 
illustrating Mr. Aston Webb's fine College of Science 
building, which is to be placed exactly opposite to the 
Imperial Institute. The well-drawn elevation and carefully 
executed view with plans of the building illustrate in a 
very satisfactory: architectural way this large building. 
Now that the design has been considered more in 
detail we find the first impression emphasized, that Mr. 
Webb has produced an eminently dignified and bold design, 
admirably suited to its purpose and position. We only 
trust that be will not jeopardize the success of it by execut- 
ing it in anything but stone. 

Although there are no heroics this year, in the shape of 
gorgeous colour dreams by Н. W. Wilson, there are 
several charming colour drawings which finely exhibit the 
value of colour representations in architectural subjects. 
Such are the Dining Room, Glen Falcon, Isle of Man, 1863, 
by Mr. Baillie Scott, in which the tone of red and sepia 
are quite delicious ; there is a delicacy and breadth about 
the drawing which is admirable. We are not sure whether 
even the fantasy of the design is not also good! Mr. 
Baillie Scott's other two drawings of Helensburgh,1869,and 
Crowborough, 1870, are also most noticeable, and with 
their green foundation give brilliant values to the blues and 
reds interlined. Give this artist plenty of woodwork and 
he can make an interior vastly interesting. A touch of 
Internationalism comes to the show this year with the 
contributions of Jan Kotéra. His masterly little pen studies 


are interesting, more во than is the great pa for the 
entrance to a Channel Tunnel for the French side, a kind of 
neo-Grecextravaganza. Thesameartist's “Roman Dream” 
in pencil is a delightful sketch. 

Mr. Ernest George is represented by only two or three 
drawings, which are good, as usual. Mr. T. G. Jackson 
gives us a promise of good things at Cambridge. Mr. 
Caröe sends some excellent samples of his work, domestic 
and ecclesiastic, and Mr. Mountford hardly anything. 
Mr. Hare sends only one drawing, an excellent water- 
colour of his Wolverhampton library. Mr. Т. E. Collcutt 
is well represented by good drawings of his broadly-treated 
Renaissance building for Lloyd’s Register offices. 

Mr. Norman Shaw is again represented, but only 
through the medium of partnership with Messrs. Willinke 
and Thicknesse, in a building in Castle Street, Liverpool, 
(Parr’s Bank, 1748). It appears to be in red stone and 
marble, and nothing could be simpler in character. There 
are certainly no heroics about the design, it is just what 
anybody with a good idea of proportion might do. But 
how few architects do anything as good! 

Two charming little models of cottages (тото and оо 
again adorn the gallery, this time by Lionel Е. Crane an 
Charles Spooner. Mr. Crane's is stated to be executed by 
himself, and is really most interesting with genuine little 
metal downspouts and lead roofs. Though the building 
has long, splayed angle buttresses, it is not apparently 
designed by one who knows nothing of proportion as are 
some cottages with angle buttresses! | 

Drawings which contribute largely to the interest of the 
gallery are Mr. J. M. Brydon’s fine Circular Court in the 
new Government offices, 1881; Russell, Mallows & 
Grocock's Plumstead Municipal Buildings, 1846; Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney’s four exhibits; Mr. Curtis Green’s 
Bristol tramways depot, 1794; Leonard Stokes’ All Saints 
Convent entrance tower, 1789; Edgar Wood's charming 
water-colour of Home’ at Huddersfield, 1774 ; and Т. Н. 
Mawson’s excellent garden designs. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


CULPTURE this year is, perhaps, more than ordi- 
J narily interesting. The lecture room contains exhibits 


| specially noticeable for architects. Prominent amongst 


these is the fine baptismal font designed and executed as 
a memorial of the son of the late Marquis of Bath, by 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A. The detail work in this is very skilful, 
and shows Mr, Gilbert at his best, but the general lines 
of the design end in curiously weird and odd shapes, sug- 
gestive of being beaten out of clay. Able as 15 the design, 
one cannot help feeling that it needed an architectural 
direction in its general form. As it is, there is an archaic 
look in tbe design, suggestive of modelled work, where firm 
constructive lines would have been preferable. E 
Mr. Brock's admirable tomb for Lord Leighton occupies 
a prominent place in this room, and is worthy of the 
subject, even if in no respect does it suggest any decided 
originality of treatment. When executed in bronze and 
marble and placed in St. Paul's Cathedral the verdict on 
the result is sure to be a favourable one. The ver 
successful altar frontal, executed in alabaster for Ber 
hamstead School Chapel, by George W. I. Wilson, is а 
kind of exhibit we should like to see oftener at the 
Academy. The modelling of the figures in this work is 
bold and striking. The great figure of the late Maharajah 
of Mysore, in the quadrangle, by Onslow Ford, R.A., is 
certainly successful, but we feel that the tiny, isolated 
figures on the diagonal spurs from the pedestal are too 
slender and isolated to have a good effect. To our think- 
ing, if small figures are used as adjuncts in this way 
they should be in relief, or modelled compactly together 
as finials. When treated with such slenderness and delicacy 
as here, they seem so vastly out of scale with the rest. 
Léon У. Sclon's clever and dainty tone relief 
panel entitled, “А Black Cat," 2044, should not be 
overlooked. Here is a charming form of work for 
wall decoration which we have none too much of. 
The Matthew Maris medallion, 2019, by John M. 
Swan, A.R.A., and “The Lamia" a bust in ivory 
and bronze, by George Frampton, A.R.A., must be 
noted. The latter is an exquisite bit of work, sugges- 


tive of serenity and purity. Е. Onslow Ford’s * Professor 
Huxley,” I939,, in the Central Hall, is a fine bold 
piece of characterisation. A charming piece of work 
is ''Guinevere, and the Nestling,” 2023, a statuette by 
W. Reynolds-Stephen's. “ Models for wood panels, 
Draper's Hall," 2031, by Thomas Carter ; sketch model of 
“ Religion,” for a public building, 2032, by Edith Maryon ; 
J. M. Swan's “Fata Morgana," 2014; Н. A. Pegram's 
clever “ Fortune," 2056; Gilbert Bayes’ ** Dragon-slayer,” 
2045; Fred W. Pomeroy’s “ Spearman,” 2054; Albert 
Toft’s “ Hagar,” 1959; J. M. Swan’s “Puma and Macaw,” 
1938; and Gilbert Bayes’ “ Jason ploughing the Acre of 
Mars,” 1981, are all notable in one way or another, 
and by no means exhaust the interest of this year’s 
sculpture, 


sd 


THE RIBA. ANNUAL REPORT. 

HE Report of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for 1899-1900, which is to come 
before the annual meeting of the members on Monday 
evening next, is more meagre than usual. What the reason 
for this may be we do not know, but we observe for one 
thing that there is no report from the Art Standing 
Committee. Possibly, also, the last year's proceedings 
have furnished less matter for comment. There is certainly 

not much of very special interest in the report. 

The statistics in reference to the membership of the 
Institute show the losses by death to have been heavy, not 
merely in numbers, but also in regard to the distinguished 
personages whose names now disappear from the institute 
roll. To begin with, there are two Honorary Fellows in 
the persons of the Duke of Westminster and John Ruskin. 
Then there is M. Paul Sédille, the famous French 
architect, who had been for many years an hon. corres- 
ponding member of the institute. From the class of Hon. 
Associates there now drops out the well-known name of 
William Simpson, R.I., and the Fellows are the poorer by 
the loss of such men as Sir Arthur Blomfield and William 
White. The list of losses by death is made out as 
follows:— Fellows: Charles Bell, Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
Thomas Elworthy, Benjamin Edmund Ferrey, Professor 
Baniter Fletcher, Thomas James Flockton, William 
Kidner, Edward John Lowther, Thomas Cooke Nicholson, 
William Willmer Pocock, Richard Reynolds Rowe, 
Frederick William Stevens, William Wilkinson Wardell, 
William White, Stephen William Williams. Retired 
Fellows: Alexander Kendall Mackinnon, Francis Thomas 
Dollman. Associates: William James Anderson, Henry 
Hockey Burnell, Charles Henry Purday, James Hewitson 
Shaw, Eley Emlyn White. Hon. Associate: William 
Simpson. Hon. Fellows: The Duke of Westminster, 

ohn Ruskin. Hon. Corresponding Members: Paul Sédille, 
j von Egle, Michele Ruggiero. . 

Thegains inmembership comprises 30 Fellows, 38 Asso- 
ciates, 1 Hon. Fellow, 1 Hon. Associate, and 1 Hon. Cor- 
responding Member. The total number of subscribing 
members nowstands at 1,676, as against 1,367 in 1890, 
and 796 in 1880. | 

The examinations in 1899 showed a great increase in 
the number of candidates. In the Preliminary Examina- 
tions 189 candidates passed out of 286 examined. In the 
Intermediate Examinations ııg were examined and 63 
passed. There were 84 candidates for the Final and 
Special Examinations, of which number, however, only 
37 passed. The fees received for the examinations 
amounted to £992 55., as against £783 6s. received in 
1898. There are now 1,293 registered probationers, and 
333 registered students. So that taking it altogether the 
R.1.B.A. examination system prospers greatly, 

The Council are busy with their preparations for the 
forthcoming Architectural Congress, to be held in June. 
The programme promises to be a full and interesting one, 
and a general committee of distinguished persons, 
architects and other artists, has been formed, which in- 
cludes the names of Lord Windsor, Lord Strathcona, 
the Right Hon. A. Akers-Douglas, Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. Walter 
Crane, &c. : 

Amongst the general professional subjects which have 
engaged the attention of the Council during the past year 
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was the question of the administration of building by-laws 
in non-metropolitan districts, and in respect to this and 
the suggested extension to the provinces of the London 
system of dealing with rights as to parly-walls, a depu- 
tation of the Institute waited upon the President of the 
Local Government Board, Mr. T. W. Russell, М.Р, who 
promised that the Board would do all they could, short of 
legislation, to meet the views of the Institute. 

The long delayed form of Building Contract, which 
was to be mutually acceptable to the R.I.B.A. and 
the Institute of Builders, is apparently not altogether 
shelved after all, for the Council state that they hope 
shortly to be in a position tosubmit the proposed form to 
the general body of members of the R.I.B.A. for their 
approval. 

The Council mention the fact that since the present 
Council came into office the President has appointed 
twenty-one arbitrators under building contracts, and 
eleven assessors in public competitions. 

The Science Standing Committee are preparing for 
publication the results of the experiments for ascertaining 
the strength of different kinds of brickwork, but they have 
not been able to complete the arrangement for acquiring a 
standard size for bricks, though they hope to do so shortly. 
Another useful investigation undertaken by the Committee 
is in regard to the supporting power of rocks and soils, the 
results of which they hope to report in the course of next 
session. | 

The Practice Standing Committee and the Literature 
Standing Committee have both done a large amount of 
useful work. The former have, we note, undertaken the 
revision of the Institute pamphlet on dilapidations—a very 
needful undertaking. In fact, it is anticipated that the 
pamphlet will have to be entirely re-written, and, in view 
of this, suggestions from members of the Institute are 
invited, and will be welcomed. 

In the matter of finance the affairs of the Instituteappear 
to show satisfactory results, the balance of receipts over 
expenditure being £1,125. The invested capital of the 
Institute now stands at £8,950 93. 5d. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


RIZES of $200 are offered by the National Educa- 
tional Association, U.S.A., for the best essay on each 
of the following subjects :—the seating, lighting, heating and 
ventilation of school buildings. Each subject is to forma 
separate essay, and three copies of each essay are to be 
submitted by every competitor. For the second best essay 
in each subject a premium of $100 will be paid. The 
essays are to be sent in not later than the rst of February, 
1901. Тһе committee desire that each essay shall treat 
each topic independently and be complete in itself, no 
reference being made to statements contained in another 
essay. Generalities and speculations are not desired, 
neither are detailed technical formule and demonstrations. 
Each essay should present concisely and comprehensively 
the problem to be solved and the scientific principles jn. 
volved; should discuss briefly the construction of the 
school building as related to the problem of sanitation 11 
general and to the specific subject of the essay 1n par 
ticular; should describe in detail sufficient for the appre 
hension of the average teacher the conditions and mechan- 
isms by which the best results may be obtained ; should 
include figures and diagrams illustrating general plan an 
Penn involved ; should set forth methods and devices 
or detecting defects and suggest remedies for the same ІП 
buildings already constructed ; should give references to 
few buildings where the system has been adopted ; ae 
should be supplemented by a brief bibliography of standar 
authorities on the subject discussed and a short list 0 
manufacturers of approved devices and supplies for catty: 
ing out the plans advocated by the author. The essay 01 
ventilation is to include full suggestions concerning the a 
of disinfectants. The secretary to the committee 15 Т 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., and the chairman Mr. 
A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kansas. 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited for new Wesleyan chure 
and schools at North Shore, Blackpool. Premium’ 05 
£25, £15, and £10 are offered for the three best desig 
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submitted. The Rev. С. Penrose Hodgson, of Chester- 
field Road, North Shore, Blackpool, will furnish particulars 
of the competition. | 


We quoted in our issue last week an article from the Times 
relative to “The Ancient Monuments Bill," in which 
special mention was made of the satisfactory working of 
the Act in regard to Ireland. Of course, we are not 
responsible for the statements made by the Times, but a 
correspondent draws our attention to what he deems to be 
a certain unfairness in those statements, inasmuch as all 
the credit for what has been done is given to the Irish 
Office of Works, no mention whatever being made of the 
late Sir Thomas N. Deane, who from the passing of the 
Act until his death was superintendent of the National 
and Ancient Monuments in Ireland. Our correspondent 
points out the late Sir Thomas Deane held the appoint- 
ment direct from the Treasury, and was entirely responsible 
for all that had been done in connection with tbese 
monuments, and the reports referred to as interesting in 
the Times article were written by Sir Thomas Deane. We 
are glad to be able to do justice in this matter, for whilst 
Sir Thomas Deane did all the work, the Irish Office of 
\Vorks we understand was practically nothing more than 
paymaster in the business. 


WHILE referring to this matter it might not be out of place 
to mention that the appointment held by Sir Thomas 
Deane was applied for by his son, Mr. T. Manley Deane, 
after his father’s death. But though the receipt of the 
application was duly acknowledged by the Treasury, no 
furtber communication was received by Mr, Deane, and he 
only heard from an outside source that the appointment 
had been given to one of the surveyors in the Board of 
Works Department, and that at the same time the salary 
had been increased from £250 to £ 35o a year. This was 
not very courteous treatment to say the least of it. But 
apart from that we consider it a really unfortunate thing 
that the appointment should not have been given to an 
architect of repute rather than to a Government official. 


THE great fire at Ottawa has, perhaps, no direct lesson in 
it for modern-built cities like London, Paris, and New 
York. Jt simply illustrates the folly of building over a 
large area with wooden structures, For most if not all 
the poorer class of dwellings in Ottawa and the neigh- 
bouring town of Hull are slight timber-framed structures, 
whilst even many of the better class houses are constructed 
more of timber than anything else. Then add to this the 
fact of the great timber industry carried on in the two 
towns, especially Hull, and you have about as great a fire 
risk as could well be imagined. Once a fire got well 
alight it would seem practically impossible to stay its 
ravages tillit had to a certain extent spent itself. There 
have been some large fires in Canada in years past; in 
fact, fire has been described as Canada’s national scourge. 
In Montreal there were quite a series of disastrous fires 
in 1850 and 1852, the last of them rendering no less than 
10,000 people homeless, and also destroying an immense 
quantity of riverside property. In Quebec in 1866 some 
2,000 houses were destroyed, whilst in the same city in 
1845 two fires occurred through which no less than 
25,000 persons were left without a home, the fires occurring 
within a month of each other. 


SoME very interesting particulars respecting large соп” 
flagrations during the last ten years are given in a pape 

which was read in December, 1898, before the Insurance 
Institute of Manchester by Mr. Charles E, Goad, member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and also of 
the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, and which is 
included, with maps, diagrams and illustrations, in Vol. II. 
of the publications of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, just published. This is a valuable contribution to 
the historical fire record. Another interesting paper con- 
tained in the same volume is one upon “ The Tall Building 
under Test of Fire,” by M. H. de B. Parsons. This 
volume and also Vol. III., likewise just published, will 
be found of much practical value, containing, as they do, 
detailed records of the exceedingly useful series of tests the 
Committee have carried out up to the present time. There 
are recorded in tests with unprotected columns, with doors, 
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floors, partitions, and ceilings, and also with glass. Тһе 
British Fire Prevention Committee have admirabl 
justified their existence so far, for we think their test wor 
is of a most practically useful and educational character 
so far as the architectural profession is concerned. 


Tue bridge disaster at the Paris Exhibition is an oft-told 
experience in connection with hastily built temporary 
structures, and its lessons are too obvious to need any 
pointing out. It is sometimes remarked that we have to 
buy our experience. Well, we should say that we have 
already paid a fairly long price for our experience in con- 
nection with this class of preventable accidents. It is 
surely about time we left off buying, and began to utilise 
what we have already purchased. 

Вот there is another kind of danger with which the public 
are sometimes threatened, to which ‘' Dagonet ” in the 
last issue of the Referee, gives publicity as a bit of his own 
personal experience. He, in common with a few more— 
just a few —football enthusiasts, braved an almost tropical 
heat (for the time of year) for the sake of witnessing the 
final tie forthe Football Association Cup, at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday week. When he reached the Palace 
this was his experience :—“ It was 3.25 before we reached 
the Palace. As we were a terrific crowd surging up the 
steep staircase it was thought a capital idea to have 
barriers on the top step and there to take tickets. "The 
arrangement was an absurd one. The pressure in front 
was terrific. The crush behind was’ worse. It only 
wanted one row of people pushed off a step to knock the 
whole crowd down like ninepins. Some day there will be 
a terrible accident, and then the coroner will express his 
astonishment at such an idiotic arrangement. I need not 
wait for the inquest to express mine. There was nearly 
another sort of accident when, later on, a swarm of about 
ten thousand people made a dash for the front of the 
enclosure to hear the speeches. In the rush the iron 
railings bowed down like corn before a hurricane, and it 
was only by a miracle that some hundreds of the mob were 
not precipitated into the pavilion." One would have 
thought that the Palace authorities had become better 
used to dealing with large crowds than to encourage risks 
of this kind. 


Ir seems a great pity in a way that the open space at the 
west end of the Royal Courts of Justice at present laid 
out as a garden should have to be given up just as it is 
beginning to look so green and nice. But the extension is 
а necessity, and necessity knows no law save its own 
imperative claims. So this pleasant little oasis of green 
will soon be covered with buildings, and only the existing 
footpath from the Strand to Carey Street will be left. 
There are, as we have stated before, to be four new Courts, 
and these will be connected with the main buildings by 
means of a covered passage-way or gallery. 

Tue annual general meeting (for Members only) of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will be held on 
Monday evening next, the 7th inst. Elsewhere we give 
some account of the Council's annual report, which will 
be read and discussed at that meeting. 


THE annual dinner of the Sanitary Institute will take 
place at the Holborn Restaurant next Friday, the 
ııth inst. The Duke of Cambridge, the president, is 
expected to take the chair. 


Tug Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation has, we learn, 
made considerable progress during the month of April. 
The most noticeable feature has again been the contribu- 
tions by working men, whose sixpences and shillings 
mount up to £550. The workmen’s contributions are 
mainly from London, the provincial collections for the 
Midlands, Yorkshire, &c., being arranged for May. 
Amongst the latest contributors of materials are the 
South Staffordshire Blue Brick Masters! Association 
Messrs. Dixon & Co., Liverpool; Messrs. Anselm, Obling 
& Sons; Messrs. Smith & Turner; Messrs. Bolding & 
Son ; and Messrs. Cafferata & Co., Newark-on-Trent. We 
understand that building operations are to be immediately 
commenced. | 
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LORD ВАТТЕЕЗЕА’$ large and priceless collection of art 
treasures at Surtey House, his town residence, was in 
serious danger of destruction by fire on Saturday last. 
Whilst an electrician was at work in the ball-room, which 
contains the famous Burne-Jones picture, ‘‘ The Annuncia- 
tion,” he noticed that one of the wires had fused near to 
the picture, and that a flame was running up to the 
ceiling. A beam caught fire, and the fire gathered 
force rapidly. Fortunately the house is effectively 
fitted with hydrants, and there was a good supply 
of water at hand, so that when the firemen 
arrived the fire was speedily subdued. Meanwhile the 
Burne-Jones picture had been removed, as also the gold 
suite of furniture and other valuable contents of the room. 
Had the flames not been checked Lord Battersea’s loss 
would have been irreparable, for next to the ball-room is 
the picture gallery, which contains, among other well- 
known pictures, Botticelli's * Madonna and Child," and 
several famous portraits by Rubens, Maroni, Whistler, 
and Maratta. Then the gold room is next door on the 
other side, and quite close is the staircase where hangs that 
other masterpiece of Burne-Jones, “ Тһе Golden Stairs.” 
Surrey House, in fact, is a store of art treasures, in which 
its wealthy owner takes very great pride, and he is to be 
sincerely congratulated on its safety. 

Mr. W. L. Wy ttie’s picture, “Commerce and Sea 
Power,” now being exhibited in the Art Loan Exhibition 
at the Guildhall, has been presented to the Corporation 
by Mr. Deputy C. T. Harris. 


AmoncsT the fine collection of water-colour drawings dis- 
posed of at Christie's on Saturday were some fine 
examples by David Cox, Copley Fielding, and William 
Hunt. There were 17 works by the first-named artist, the 
principal lots being “ Going to the Hayfield,” 280 guineas ; 
“The Haystack,” 220 guineas; and “Тһе Hayfield,” 270 
guineas. Out of the ten examples of Copley Fielding, the 
highest prices realised were “ Rough Water," 500 guineas ; 
«Loch Lomond,” 410 guineas; “ Blowing Fresh,” 210 
guineas; “ Folkestone,” 380 guineas ; “ Arundel Castle," 
250 guineas; and “ Loch Lomond "—one of four views of 
the same place in this collection—29o guineas. In the 
William Hunt examples the chief interest centred in the 
pair of domestic scenes representing a boy with a Jarge pie 
in front of him, and known as “Тһе Attack” and “Тһе 
Defeat,” signed in full, and dated 1834, which, at 1,150 
guineas, became the property of Mr. B. Lewis. There 
were four drawings by Birket Foster, including “ Barnard 
Castle,” 210 guineas, and “Тһе Market Cart,” 205 
guineas. Of the four drawings by S. Prout, that of 
<“ Padua " realised 400 guineas. 


Tue other notable lots included Sir Jobn Gilbert’s “ Fal- 
staff Reviewing bis Ragged Troops,” 310 guineas; A. W: 
Hunt's “ Schloss Eltz, Moselle," 540 guineas; and “Wind 
of the Eastern Sea,” 320 guineas; J. F. Lewis’s “ Frank 
Encampment in the Desert," goo guineas; J. М. W. 
Turner’s “Тһе Dead Sea," 230 guineas; and “ Israel in 
Horeb,” 330 guineas; and |Р. de Wint's, “Тһе Hay- 
field,” 335 guineas. 

Mr. CHARLES Dyar, the curator of the Walker Art 
Gallery, has just prepared a report on the results of a 
series of visits paid to London studios by Sir William 
B. Forwood, chairman of the Library, Museum, and Arts 
Committee, Mr. J. Lea, chairman of the Art and Exhibi- 
tions Sub-Committee, Alderman Stolterfoht, and the 
curator himself. They paid numerous visits to studios, 
and, whilst finding the works inspected fully up to the 
average of previous years, the visitors were struck by the 
assured position of artists, even of those of but moderate 
endowments, the studios being rendezvous for large num- 
bers of personsinterestedin art. The reception met with 
by the deputation, says Mr. Dyall, points to a successful 
result of their visits to the studios. ‘Ihe artists expressed 
warm appreciation of the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition, 
and their willingness to send the originals to Liverpool, 
but, as many of them are sent abroad at the close of the 
Academy exhibition to be photographed, it has been 
arranged for the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition to be 
opened somewhat later tbis year, and it is expected this 
fact will overcome the difficulty. 


THERE is to be an Exhibition of Children's Portraits at 
Messrs. F. & К. Speaight’s studios, 178, Regent Street 
W., from May 11th to August 4th. Many portraits of 
children of royal and noble birth, taken by Mr. Richard N, 
Speaight, will be included in the exhibition. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. C. J. Pooley, of Man. 
chester, who had been for some years past vice-president 
of the Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Cor. 
poration. He was a cotton spinner, but, says the 
Manchester Guardian, ** he was best known, however, to the 
public of Manchester for the interest which he took in the 
City Art Gallery, and by the never-flagging zeal with which 
he advocated the claims of art to receive more attention 
at the hands of our municipal authorities." 


Tue death of M. de Munkacsy, the eminent Hungarian 
painter, is announced, the cause of death being a disease 
of the brain from which he had suffered for several years. 
M. de Munkacsy was born at Munkacs, in Hungary, on 
October ıoth, 1844, so that he was only 56 years of 
age at the time of his decease. He served his apprentice- 
ship to a carpenter and house-painter, but at 19 years 
of age we find him taking lessons of a landscape-painter 
named Ligeti, at Budapest ; in 1865 he was studying at 
Munich, and thence he passed to Düsseldorf, where he 
began, at the age of 23, to take a distinguished position. 
In 1870 he exhibited for the first time in the Paris Salon, 
and, eventually, he took up his residence in Paris, and 
exhibited every year some successful pictures, till, in 
1878, he produced his ** Milton dictating Paradise Lost," 
which secured for him a popular triumph. This, however, 
was quite eclipsed when, in 1881, he produced “ Christ 
before Pilate,” which was shown in a special exhibition in 
Paris, then in London, and finally in America, where it 
was ultimately bought by Mr. Wanamaker, of Phil. 
adelphia, the price being said to be £20,000. A companion 
picture, ** Calvary,” followed a few years later; aud after. 
wards the well-known “ Ecce Homo,” together with a 
number of smaller pictures of modern genre, and a few 
portraits. | 

Tue Harris Art Gallery at Preston will shortly be enriched 
by the addition of twenty pictures from the collection of 
the late je due Sumner, of Ribblesdale Place, Preston, 
The selected group consists of fifteen water-colcur paint. 
ings and five in oil. The latter include a small cattle 
picture by T. S. Cooper and a work by Reginald Aspinwall, 
the Lancashire painter. One of the water colours is by 
J. M. W. Turner, and will be the only example of the great 
master's work in this medium in the possession of the 
gallery. The bequest also includes three landscapes by 
David Cox, and works by Clarkson Stanfield, James 
Holland, T. L. Rowbotham, T. Collier, and S. Shepherd. 
Mr. OnsLow Forp’s statue of the late Professor Huxley, 
which has been placed in the great hallof the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, was unveiled by 
the Prince of Wales on Saturday last in the presence of 
a large and distinguished gathering of notabilities in the 
scientific world. The statue is ot white Carrara marble, 
over life-size, and represents Huxley seated with his 
head somewhat bent, his right hand grasping the end of 
the chair, and his left clenched, as though, perhaps, to 
enforce an argument. He wears a gown and hood to 
indicate the honours of which, in more than one univer 
sity, he was the recipient. The pedestal is of yellow 
Verona marble. Professor Ray Lankester, in the course 
of his speech, said that the subscriptions had reached à 
total of £3,380, and had come from all parts of the world. 
He considered the statue the expression of the admiration 
not only of the English people but of the whole civilised 
world, for one who as discoverer, teacher, writer, and man 
must be reckoned among the greatest figures їп the records 
of our age. The statue stands in the first recess on the 
right-hand side of the hall. 


THE annual general meeting of the members of the Art 
Union of London was held on Friday last. The annual 
report, which was read by the secretary, stated that the 
extraordinary demands upon the public purse in connection 
with the present war had not been without their effects 
upon the subscription list of the union, and the council һа 
consequently to face a somewhat diminished revenue for 
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the year. Notwithstanding 'he falling off in subscriptions, 
the council had been able, after setting aside £:,380 for 
engravings, &c., to provide £475 for prizes to be drawn 
that day. The council had purchased from Mr. Clayton 
Adams his picture entitled “Тһе Meadow Pool.” That 
picture would form the subject of next year's plate, while 
the original would be presented as the first prize in the 
drawing of 1901. The production of the plate was originally 
entrusted to Mr. David Law, but as he had become 
incapacitated by serious illness its completion had been 
confided to Mr. C. O. Murray. 

A CONFERENCE was held in Manchester on Saturday last, 
under the auspices of the Land Nationalisation Society, 
the Lancashire Federation of Trades and Labour Councils, 
the Manchester and Salford Trades and Labour Council, 
and the Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative 
Society, to consider and pass resolutions on the questions 
of housing and land reform. There were 280 delegates, 
representing 130 organisations. There do not seem to 
have been any particularly new ideas evolved out of the 
discussion, but the concensus of opinion appears to have 
been decidedly against the barrack system, and in favour 
of the erection of suitable small houses outside tbe town 
area. The conference condemned the idea of compensating 
the owners of slum property, and urged that local 
authorities in overcrowded districts should vigorously use 
the powers they possessed under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. They also passed a resolution 
to the effect that “in view of the fact that the greatest 
cause of overcrowding and bad housing conditions is to be 
found in the monopoly of land for private gain, nothing 
short of complete public ownership of the land will prove 
a remedy for such evils, and, as a first step towards that 
end, demands that local authorities shall be vested with 
powers to readily acquire land under compulsion, the 
basis for such compulsory acquisition to be the assessment 
of such land to local and Imperial taxation." 


AN eighty years' lease of a building site in Fleet Street, 
at the corner of Fetter Lane, was disposed of on Friday 
last at Tokenhouse Yard for £930 per annum. ‘fhe area 
of the site was 1,550 square feet, the rent realised being 
at the rate of 12s. per square foot. An adjoining site in 
Fetter Lane was let on lease at the same time for the 
same term, the rent realised being £650 for an area of 
1,850 square feet, or at the rate of 7s. per square foot per 
annum. 


Tur Middlesex County Council decided at a meeting held 
on the 26th ult. to make a contribution of £49,000 towards 
the £150,000 required for the purchase of the Alexandra 
Palace and grounds for the purposes of a public park. 
Some £60,000 is already promised in addition to the 
Middlesex Ceunty Council's proposed grant. 

Ат a meeting of the Committee of Management of the 
Clyde Trust, held a few days ago, it was agreed to 
recommend the appointment of Mr. William Murray 
Alston as engineer to the Trust, at a salary of £750 per 
annum, and of Mr. Archibald Hamilton as assistant 
engineer, at a salary of £600 per annum. 


DEALING with a case under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, at the Leicester County Court, the other day, Judge 
Wightman Wood, in giving judgment against the plaintiff 
(a widow, with whom he expressed his sympathy), observed 
that the Act was “absolutely cruel in its capriciousness 
and uncertainty." In the case in question the widow's 
husband was kiled whilst working at a railway goods 
wharf. The facts were not disputed ; but the respondents 
contended that a railway wharf was not a wharf within 
the meaning of the Act, and referred to the decision of 
Lord Justice Smith and Lord Justice Collins, that the term 
“wharf” implied a place by the water. This contention 
Ы бош өші felt compelled to uphold, much as he regretted 
e result. 


On Friday last Mr. Т. Troutbeck, high bailiff for West- 
minster, and a jury, heard the case of White v. the 
London County Council, it being an action under the 
Land Clauses Act, brought by the lessee of 32, Holywell 
Street, to recover compensation for loss of business 
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through the compuisory acquisition of his shop in connec- 
tion with the Strand improvement scheme. The claimant, 
it appeared, dealt in medical appliances and books, and 
his claim was opposed by the London County Council on 
the ground that it was against pubiic policy. After hearing 
the evidence, in the course of which it was stated that the 
claimant's takings during the past three years were £798, 
£893, and £832, whilst his net profits were /589, £640, and 
£618, the high bailiff said if the business were an illegal 
one the claimant could not be compensated ; but there was 
no evidence that it was unlawful, and if the jury were of 
opinion that the business would be damaged it would be 
their duty to decide how much the claimant was entitled 
to. The jury returned a verdict for the claimant for 


£ 1,155. 


AT the London Sheriffs Court, on Monday, before 
Mr. Under Sheriff Burchell and a special jury, the case of 
Bowron Brothers v. the London County Council came on 
for the assessment of damages. This was a claim for 
compensation by Messrs. Bowron Brothers, carrying on 
business as tanners in Purbrook Street and Riley Street, 
Bermondsey, which property is required by the London 
County Council, in connection with the Tower Bridge 
(Southern) approach scheme. The jury awarded the 
claimants £41,020 compensation. | 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


A 


By К. BROWN. 


Boston SOCIETY oF ARCHITECTS. 


T the last meeting of the Boston Society of Architects a 
A report was read dealing with the action of the directors 
of the American Institute of Architects, in reference to the 
charges preferred against Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, of 
Chicago, for alleged misconduct in connection with the 
Pennylvania State Capitol Competition. This was dis- 
cussed, and, while on some points Mr. Cobb was absolved 
from blame, on others it was considered that his conduct 
had been unprofessional. Afterwards Mr. William Ralph 
Emerson, addressed the meeting on true and false ideas 
of buildings, as conveyed in the rendering of drawings. 
The society is about to change its place of meeting to 
rooms in Ashburton Place, which will be shared jointly by 
the Twentieth Century Club and the Architectural 
Club. 

BUILDINGS IN PROGRESS AND PROJECTED. 


There are few new buildings being projected here at 
present of any public importance, and the lull in ordinary 
house-building continues. 

The building of public libraries throughout the country 
continues active. At Providence a new public library 
costing about $475,000 has just been opened. More than 
half this sum has been given by a Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown, the remainder being subscribed in smaller sums by 
public-spirited citizens. The newspapers speak of it as a 
“convenient and beautiful” structure, but, as usually 
happens, they omit mentioning the architect. 

Another library was opened at Lynn the other day, a 
town which is largely engaged in shoemaking. 

At Pittsburg Mr. Andrew Carnegie has promised the 
trustees of the Carnegie Library and Institute to become 
responsible for $3,000,000, the amount required for the 
proposed extension and enlargement of the fine building at 
the entrance of Schenley Park. The new building will be 
nearly six times as large as the present one. It will be 
500 ft. by 700 ft, in size, and cover between six and seven 
acres of ground. 

At Malden, near Boston, a new theatre, called an 
“ Auditorium" has just been opened. The decorative 
work in the interior, executed by A. H. Davenport, of 
Boston, is carried out in a scheme of red and green. Mr. 
Perkins was the designer. The furniture and part of the 
interior finish in the United States Commissioners’ 
Building at the Paris Exposition has been made by 
A. H. Davenport. 

EXHIBITION NoTES. 


Of picture exhibitions we have, as usual at this season, 
a distracting number of ‘‘ one-man shows" at the dealers’ 
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galleries, of which that of Edmund H. Garrett may be 
mentioned. His subjects are chiefly English ones, 
rendered in water-colour. Mr. Garrett is also a writer 


_ and illustrator of books, his “ Elizabethan Songs" being 


well known. 

At the St. Botolph Club ten American painters have an 
exhibition of their works. Itis very kind of them to form 
this “combine,” which will economise one’s time in looking 
at pictures. Their names are Tarbell, Benson, Reid, 
Hassam, Weir, Twachtman, Simmons, Metcalf, Chase, 
and Dewing, 

The annual Spring Exhibition of the Boston Art Club— 
water-colour, pastels, and black-and-white—is now open. 
Of 175 works, about fifty are by New York artists. Mr. 
Oliver Baker, of Birmingham, England, has a farmyard 
subject, and Mr. James Little, of Edinburgh, Scotland, a 
view of Holyrood Palace, both well hung. Of architec- 
tural subjects there are not many, the most of the pictures 
being New England landscapes. Your correspondent is 
represented by “А Bit of Quebec,” a “ Fifeshire Farm," 
and a local subject. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


COMPETITION FOR AN ELECTRIC RAILROAD DESIGN. 


OMPETITIVE schemes foran electric railroad between 
two distant cities are invited by the German Society of 
echanical Engineers, who will award the Veitmeyer 
prize of 1200 marks with gold medal, for the best plan 
and specifications submitted. The railroad is to be de- 
signed exclusively for trains running at a speed of 200 
kilometres (124} miles) per hour, and following each other 
in quick succession without intermediate stopping points, 
each train to have a minimum capacity of 150 passengers. 
The prize will be awarded at the November meeting of 
the society. Concerning the Subject selected, Mr. Wichert, 
one of the prize judges and a leading German Govern- 
ment engineer, writes as follows: “Тһе problem has a 
special interest, as the new century may see its practical 
solution. The construction of railroads specially designed 
for light trains of high frequency and enormous speed has 
so far received only passing attention. It is in line with the 
times ; but whether a practical solution is possible or not, 
time, study, and experiments alone can demonstrate, The 
subject requires that careful consideration be given to the 
designs of terminals with the necessary installations for 
handling trains of 200 kilometres’ speed without risk or 
confusion. As such speeds have never yet been attained, 
the problem may bring out the impossibilities, if any, 
which stand in the way of solving it. No definite distances 
being laid down, the solution will not give absolute, but 
only relative quantities. Correct theories ought to be de- 
veloped in regard to the resistance at high speeds, which 
in the United States have already reached 150 kilometres 
per hour. The problem must, therefore, be based ona 
review of the literature and the material at hand in such 
matters astrain and air resistance, brake action, &c., re- 
ferred to high speeds; and tbe committee having the 
subject in charge thinks that there is still a wide field 
unexplored in that direction.” | 


ELECTRIC Licht COMPANIES AND THE КЕРЛІК or BRIDGES. 


An influential deputation waited upon Mr. Ritchie, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, on Friday last, representing 
the County Councils Association, the London County 
Council, the Scottish County Councils Association, the 
West Riding and East Riding County Councils, and the 
County Councils of Lancashire, Worcestershire, and 
Sussex. Their object was to have the assistance of the 
Government in passing a Bi!l to affirm the principle that 
public authorities ought not to incur any additional trouble 
and expense in rebuilding or repairing any of their bridges 
merely because a local authority or company had been 
permitted to utilise the bridge for carrying their electric 
mains or pipes. Sir John Hibbert laid the views of the 
deputation before Mr. Ritchie, and Sir William Houlds. 
worth also spoke. Mr. Ritchie could give but little 
cnccuragement to the deputation, but he urged that the 
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Bill at present before Parliament for the amendment 
of the present state of affairs was very defective, and 
should be withdrawn, and another and better one intro. 
duced. He, however, remarked that the supply of electrical 
energy was in a very different position from what it was 
in 1&82, and it might well be that county councils had a 
strong case in going to Parliament and saying that, as the 
matter had now assumed gigantic dimensions and was 
likely to assume much larger dimensions, they were 
entitled to ask Parliament to reconsider the position of 
public authorities. 


Tue INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for papers read and discussed 
before the institution during the past session :—A George 
Stephenson Medal and a Telford Premium to Sir Lowthian 
Bell, LL.D., F.R.S.; Telford Medals and Premiums to 
Mr. H. H. Dalrymple-Hay, Mr. B. M. Jenkin, Mr. F. W. 
Bidder, and Mr. F. D. Fox; a Watt Medal and a Telford 
Premium to Mr. J. Dewrance: a Crampton Prize to Sir 
Charles Hartley; and Telford Premiums to Mr. C. N. 
Russell and Mr. R. A. Tatton. 


Fire Tests WITH TREATED Woop. 


Some important fire tests with treated wood were 
carried out at the testing station of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee on Wednesday afternoon. The 
tests were solely in connection with “non-flammable” 
wood, the object being primarily to show whether the 
treated wood would spread or sustain flame, the duration 
of the investigation being 45 minutes. The report of 
the committee will be shortly issued, and should be or 
particular interest, as the trials were made on a соп. 
parative basis, and with so-called match-boarded par. 
titions. The attendance of members and visitors was 
large, including many of the Government and municipa- 
officials, as well as the representatives of the great 
insurance companies. 


Firm FOUNDATIONS. 

A PAPER on the “ Theory of Earth Foundations” 
was read at a recent meeting of [the Ipswich Engineer 
ing Society, by Mr. 12. Peirce. Comparing the 
different kinds of foundations met with, the author 
remarked that foundations on rock were costly, though 
very safe, provided the rock was not fissured with 
seams of clay. Foundations in chalk should be well 
drained. Gravel proved one of the best subsoils for building 
on, provided the conditions preclude it spreading laterally. 
It was advisable to disturb it as little as possible by dig- 
ging. Clay was one of the worst materials, as its volume 
altered much, with atmospheric conditions, and to avoid 
trouble from this source it was often necessary to carry the 
work down to a depth of то ft. or more. 


SANITARY ECONOMY. 


The bacteria beds at Sutton, which were the first con- 
structed for practical use, have not only, states Mr.C. W. 
Smith, the urban district surveyor, proved highly satistac- 
tory in providing an innocuous effluent, but they have also 
been found to involve a smaller annual outlay than the 
chemical precipitation and broad irrigation plant pre- 
viously in use. The net cost of the latter amounted to 
about £1,080 per annum, whilst the newer system, though 
disposing of a much larger quantity of sewage, costs only 
about £629 per annum. 


SouND SLEEPERS! 


In Germany experiments are being made by the State 
railways with beech as a material for sleepers. When laid 
without preservative treatment, such sleepers are liable 
to rot internally, whilst presenting an apparently sound 
exterior. On the Alsace-Lorraine lines, however, favcur- 
able results have been obtained with creosoted beeclı 
uae which have shown an average life of 194 years, 
whilst others preserved with chloride of zinc have prov 
still more satisfactory, their life being 214 years. Never 
theless, creosotirig is the process preferred, the method 
adopted by Riitgers, of Berlin, being the one most favoured. 
In this, wood is injected with the creosote after the latter 
has been raiscd to 272 deg. Fahr. When the cperation 15 
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thus effected, previous seasoning of the timber is not 
absolutely necessary. | 


THE SAND BLAST. 


This has recently been applied to cleaning the iron lock 
gates at the Muscle Shoals Canal, Tennesse, preparatory 
to repainting. The plant was mounted on a barge, and 
consisted of a stationary engine coupled direct to two air 
compressors, which discharged into a boiler serving as 
receiver. Three blast-pipes were connected to this, and 
provided with necessary regulating valves. The nozzles, 
which were 3 in. in diameter, were made of tool steel. It 
was found that perfectly dry sand was needed ; but taking 
this precaution the apparatus proved very efficient, some 
44,500 square feet of metal being cleaned at a cost of 
about 14d. per foot. Tilghman’s Patent Sand Blast Com- 
pany, Limited, of Broadheath, near Manchester, have 
sent me full and most interesting particulars of their 
apparatus in its varying forms. Those wishing to clean 
metal, sharpen files, decorate glass, or ornament granite, 
marble, &c., should write to this company for details. 


ELECTRICITY v. STEAM. 


Careful records of the fuel and water consumption at the 
Westinghouse Works, Wildernung, shows that by electric 
driving, replacing the steam plant hitherto used, an 
economy of 32:2 per cent. has been effected in the coal 
consumption, and of 41:6 per cent. in the water used. 
Three of Parsons' turbo-generators replace the 30 engines, 
aggregating 1,375 horse-power, previously used in the 
different departments. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED SHIP INN, NEAR SHREWSBUR Y. 
CLARKE AND WARWICK, ARCHITECTS. 


“HIS building is intended to be used as a club, as well 
71 asatavern. Four bedrooms and bathroom are pro- 
vided in the roof. It is to cost £3,200, and is to be built 
of local red bricks and Hollington stone dressings, the 
roof being covered with green Westmoreland slates. 
Advantage has been taken of the sloping ground to get 
a cart entrance at the south-west end of the site. The 
clubroom is to be panelled in oak. It is pleasant to find 
our inns being built on such a nice type of work as this. 


NEW ROOD LOFT AND SCREEN, BARKSTON 
CHURCH. 
HAROLD BAILEY, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, NEWARK. 


This drawing, which is now hung at the Royal Academy, 
represents an admirable addition to the old Barkston 
Church, Grantham. The old stairway and squints are 
seen at either side of the screen. In the centre portion of 
the cornice are five shields bearing emblems of the Passion, 
which are gilded. The cross is of hewn oak with a painted 
white scroll above, adapted from a crucifix by Brunel- 
leschi. The work is full of excellent detail, well executed 
by Messrs. J. E. Elwell & Son, of Beverley. Messrs. 
homas Elsley & Co., of London, supplied the gates. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
ARTHUR C. MARTIN, ARCHITECT. 


This is a capital example of simple house design. It is 
for a well-wooded site near London. The materials are 
local bricks, with Portland stone dressings to bay win- 
dows, and local tiles for the roofs. All outside woodwork 
s painted white, and the windows to have patent plate 
glass in lead in all the principal rooms. The drawing 
which we illustrate is now exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


AT last week's meeting of the Court of Common Council 
a letter was read from Mr. D, J. Ross, the City engineer, 
asking permission of the Corporation to accept a gratuity 
of £1,050 in payment for his services in connection with 
the Central London Railway works, Bank Station, and 
subways, under section 28 of the Central London Railway 
Act, 1892. Permission was unanimously accorded. 
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COLOUR DECORATION.* 


BY GERALD MOIRA. 


EALING with a subject like the one we have before us 
this evening is a very difficult matter, as there is always 
so much to say and egual so little. Decoration is a thing 
about which everybody from the very earliest period has 
had something to say, and, therefore, as there is nothing 
new under the sun, I am afraid nothing new will come 
from me; but, as you have kindly asked me to speak on 
this subject, I will endeavour to give you ту. ideas. 
There are one or two points I would like to put forward, 
especially about outside decoration, and more so about 
outside colour decoration, about which I feel very 
strongly. 

Firstly, let us take the Greek work. I do not think it 
is necessary to go further back. Take the Parthenon for 
instance: it was a great marble edifice. Now, the frieze 
round the building was in low relief and, I think I am 
right in saying, was coloured, was it not? And I fancy 
the capitals of the columns were also coloured or gilded, 
and that colour as an enrichment was, no doubt, used on 
other parts of the external ornament. If I knew more 
about the building, or as much as some of us present, I 
could tell you exactly what parts were coloured ; but that 
is not what I want to point out at present. What I want 
to point out, and what we want to know is, was the 
result when new a success? І say when new, as we all 
know what a delightful painter Old Time was and always 
will be. Well, was the result a success when new? I 
think it must have been, and principaly why I 
think so is because of the glorious climate and 
perpetual sunshine, that perpetual sunshine and clear 
atmosphere wants colour. You. may be surprised to 
hear me say this, but I feel I am right. Why? Because 
the shadows are so cold, {һе sunlight so dazzlingly white, 
that there is practically nothing of variety of colour in the 
noonday héat. Аз we all know, it is only when we feel 
hot in sunsbine that we know it is hot, by that I mean the 
more dazzling the sun the more deadly white the building 
becomes, and the more uncompromisingly blue the 
shadows are; the sky one expanse of pitiless azure, the 
trecs in the landscape one uniform blackish green, and 
even the earth a parched grey monotony. Well, all this 
is cold in colour, is it not ? and the old Greeks took this 
into consideration and recognised it, and I am certain that 
is why they put colour on their buildings. Do not think 
I am running down the sunshine ; I am only trying to point 
out that where there is no cloud (and therefore scarcely 
any atmosphere) the less colour the landscape has. That 
is my reason for believing that the buildings required 
colour. If we come a little further north we see less 
colour on buildings, and when we do see it, it is not quite 
successful. Why? Because nature has more colour in 
it, and, therefore, a white building with a zinc roof comes 
asa relief. In the latitudes that embrace the greater part 
of Northern Europe we do not find so much colour out- 
side buildings; but, again, higher up towards the Arctic, 
your coloured wooden reliefs have been and I believe are 
still used. This is no doubt for the same reason, only in 
this case it is the perpetual snow that requires relief. In 
medieval Italy, Spain, Portugal, Southern France, and 
even Southern Germany, we find a great deal of colour, 
especially in Italy and the Peninsula. I attribute this to 
the Church as much astothe sun. The reason I do so is 
because the Roman Catholic Church has so many holidays 
and feast days. On those days the people came out in 
their best garments, and these best garments were always 
bright, nay, brilliant in colour, and then the art wcrld of 
the day found that grey and white buildings did not suit 
so much bright colour, they wanted a note of it some- 
where, and it was this that led to such buildings as Venice 
possesses, and to some in Spain and Portugal that one 
could no doubt name. Evenin the present day the people 
of those countries do not look amiss, because they are 
still in a great measure a holiday-making people in an 
everlasting sunshine. We in work-a-day England do not 
get much sun and precious few holidays, and therefore do very 
little else but work. Our wearing apparel naturally becomes 
natural tint, and as such we could not stand ovr buildings 
being highly coloured they would be out of key. It is 
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the commonplace things that have their effect even on 
art. It is the man’s mode of living that rules his house- 
hold, and a nation’s mode of life that rules everything 


around it, and it is necéssity that rules the world. Had Í . 


said this in tbe beginning, I need not have troubled 
you all this time. These are my ideas why colour was 
used on the outside of buildings. The inside is different, 
and is therefore more uniform all over the world ; that is, 
the same amount of colour and same treatment can be 
used in the north as in the south. Of course, one finds 
places that ought to have been decorated left undecorated, 
and. vice versa; but this sort of thing is sometimes un- 
avoidable. Take a church, for instance, that has been 
decorated in this period and in that from time to time. It 
looks well—at least it hangs together. I believe it is dirt 
that does it, because it is the most dangerous thing to put 
a new painting or mosaic in an old building. Why ?—be- 
cause they are out of tone. The former has the best 
chance, as it will go down, but will not look well for at 
least half-a-century. The latter, like all materials that 
have a glazed surface, has no chance in a stone building, 
old or new, and therefore ought not to be used. It will 
remain blatant and bright for hundreds of years when 
the stonework around it is becoming yearly more toned 
down and mellowed. When we see an old church abroad 
that perhaps may have the roof painted some hundred 


or so years after it was built, the man who painted the 


roof made no attempt to keep his work in the same style 
as the architecture, but to-day it looks well, taking for 
granted that the man who painted it was an artist. Now 
that brings us to two questions : the first one is, “ What is 
Style" ; the second, “ Do we work for to-day or for the time 
to come.” Firstly, to my mind too much is thought and 
said about style to-day. An architect comes to the painter 
and says, I have a Gothic building and want some Gothic 
decoration for such and such a part. Now that seems to 
me ridiculous ; to start with, I don't believe the building 
is Gothic. We live in the twentieth century, and when 
Gothic art flourisbed railway trains and quick-firing guns 
and a thousand and one other things did not exist, and all 
these tbings help to influence the Gothic building of to- 
day. It may be exactly right in proportion even down to 
the very smallest moulding, but it won't have the spirit of 
the Gothic times. This is not quite the architect's fault, 
though perhaps he ought not to have tried it; the fault lies 
as much with the men he is obliged to employ ; the stone- 
mason and so on who only work with their hands and 
whose one idea is either the dinner-bell or the bell for 
knocking off work. And it is the influence of the present- 
day times that prevents an architect being able to procure 
from the painter a Gothic decoration. The painter may 
be able to paint knights on horse-back and saints in a way 
that perhaps to-day looks medieval, but in fifty or eighty 
years time they will say “ There is one of those queer 
things painted at the end of the last century, which, in 
those days was supposed to be quite medieval," and to us 
“now what was built sixty years ago and looked upon as 
pure Gotbic, to-day we call it early Wesleyan, or Vic- 
torian and Albert, and there is every reason that in 
another sixty to-day's Gothic will be put down to to- 
day. Soto my mind it makes very little difference in 
painting a decoration for the said Gothic building whether 
you dress your figures in the costume of tbe Gothic period 
or in the clothes of to-day. In fact to-day's garments 
would be more honest and more in keeping with it, and if 
such work be done by an artist it will keep its place and 
will look well for ever. I think the last words answer the 
second question. I have only said Gothic for the sake of 
a name. 
I have just returned from Paris, and while I was there 
I went to most of their public buildings that have been so 
Javisbly decorated with great frescoes within the last 
thirty years, and I came still more to the conclusion that 
they have had one great decorator, Puvis de Chavannes. 
He was a man who thoroughly understood that his de- 
coration was to be part of the building it was to be placed 
їп, and he always regarded the wall he was dealing with 
as the flat surface it is, and in this way preserved the 
architectural features and the proportions of the build- 
ings; and these are the points that go to make a great 
artist. The rest of the men who have covered large walls 
_in euch buildings as the Pantheon and the Hótel de Ville, 
bave had nothing else in their minds, it seems, but to do a 


tour de force, a thing that in some instances it is impossible 
to be 1n the same room with. One I remember very well: 
it was a ceiling with rolling clouds and blue sky, on which 
some cavaliers and ladies are dancing a minuet or some. 
thing of thesort. To begin with, I should say it would be 
a most uncomfortable thing to dance on, leaving alone 
that it entirely throws the proportion of the room out, as 
it makes the ceiling an indefinite height. This is the style 
of work that makes architects very chary of giving de. 
corative work, and goes to show that a man may bea very 
good portrait painter, or landscape man, who has no idea 
of the qualities that go to make a decorator. 

There also seems to me to be a common misunder. 
standing as to what is true decorative painting. The art 
of painting embraces three distinct styles—firstly, the 
purely pictorial, or the representation of nature in colour 
—realism ; secondly, the decorative picture; and, lastly, 
decoration pure and simple. We need not deal with the 
first or realistic style, but I think we should arrive at a 
definite comprehension of the difference between the two 
latter forms of painting, for I imagine that it is owing to 
this lack of understanding that much so-called decoration 
at the present time fails in itsintention. A picture is com- 
plete in itself, and has nothing whatever to do with its 
surroundings. Thisis proven by the fact that it is possible, 
with no worse effect than a bad headache, for one to go to 
an exhibition where are jumbled together some hundreds of 
pictures, each having not the slightest relation to each 
other ; but no one has ever suggested that such treatment 
of a wall as employed, say at the Royal Academy, is a 
successful form of decoration, It is necessary for one to 
lay stress on this point to prove what І wish. The decora- 
tive picture, however good in itself, remains always a 
picture. And, as if by instinct, the artist feels himself 
when painting it more trammelled than he ought to be 
when engaged in decorative art. He takes, perhaps, an 
historical scene, and treats it in however peculiar a way 
he may feel. He may be a Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Ford 
Madox Brown, Leighton, or any similar stylist, |but the 
mere fact of his having to deal with a piece of canvas 
having no ultimate relation to any particular site, also 
instinctive conventions, be he conscious of them or not, 
will cramp his power and for ever prevent his creating 
other than a decoratively pictorial effect, however fine in 
its way. It is, I conceive, hardly possible for a picture 
painter to break these bounds, try as he may (the only 
notable instances are perhaps the finest Japanese prints), 
and this, I feel, shows that a picture can never be success- - 
fully hung except on an easel, apart from anything else, 
and not placed to ornament a wall which it was never 
designed to decorate. A true decoration should be abso- 
lutely a decoration, and nothing else. That is to say, il 
should be the most appropriate enrichment of the space 
requiring it. That is what I meant when I said what I 
have of Puvis de Chavannes's work. Hence it is agreed 


that in method, as well as in intention, there should be little 


or nothing in common between the picture and the applied 
decoration. The best realism is that which, amongst 
other things, suggests atmosphere. In mural decoration 
the absence of any sense of atmosphere is its finest 
quality. There should be neither atmosphere nor 
any forced perspective to mar the effect of flat- 
ness, which should be the first aim. The wall is 
a constructional flat plane, and nothing should be done on 
it which will create an illusion that itis not flat. One has 
seen decorations painted on walls which give the idea that 
the painter had objected to the wall, and desired that the 
weight overhead should be supported by a hole through 
which one saw some scene or landscape, and this error 
was found by the analytical eye to be more or less entirely 
due to the introduction of atmospheric and perspective 
effects in the painting. Such work could never be accepted 
as true decoration, and the bare wall in these cases would 
better satisfy the eye of any one who had the slightest 
education in architecture and its demands than in any 
such painting, however clever in paint-technique or strong 
in colour and subject. The Sistine Chapel painting by 
Michelangelo, certainly one of the finest accepted works of 
its kind, loses greatly, to my mind, by the introduction of 
violent perspectives and shadows which destroy the 
flatness of the spaces and cast a blemish on otherwise 
perfect work. 

The decorative painter should find himself less tram- 
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melled than in any other branch of the art, yet one seldom 
finds that the opportunities afforded are made use of or 
even realised at all. He has, of course, certain rules and 
conditions ‘to conform to, such as uniform scale, &c., but in 
the main he is a free agent. While he should conform to 
the laws of nature, he is not bound by nature in the photo- 
graphic sense. The old sculptors and painters went to 
nature for their foliage, and yet each one in translation 
impressed his own individuality to a very marked extent, 
so that we find a large number of carvings and decorations 
by different men of, say, the vine-leaf, yet while each one 
is totally different in treatment to the next, they are all 
undoubtedly vine leaves. And here let me remark that 
in every case the spirit of the age—the date of the work— 
is indelibly marked. So it should be now and in the future. 
The decoration, no matter what subject or however 
treated, should be contemporary in feeling. It is quite a 
false idea to imagine the twentieth.century artist can 
possibly feel and work with the intention of the fifteenth- 
century painter. We live under entirely different con- 
ditions, and we must work in sincerity to our feelings if we 
wish to do honest and convincing work. I hope I have 
expressed what I mean by the few limitations only which 
are set to the decorative painter. For the rest, he has an 
entirely free hand to evolve beautiful shapes and use the 
richest schemes of colour, while his choice of subjects is 
seldom limited by conditions which render them impossible 
for the pictorial painter to translate into paint. А good 
design, first of all, should be the object of the decorator— 
fine line, happy placing, big masses, and equally fine 
empty spaces ; then the treatment of his figures, draperies, 
and accessories with beautiful outlines. For outlines form 
one of the chief difficulties and are one of the most im- 
portant features in decoration. The realist may lose an 
outline here and there to a mere impression, but the deco- 
rative painter has to deal with hard-and-fast outlines, which 
the absence of atmosphere insists on. It is in this respect 
that I quarrel with what I term the pictoríal decorators, and 
there are unfortunately many such who are engaged on 
buildings at this present time. Another error, I think, is 
to imagine that a richer decorative effect is obtainable by 
the employment of an intense, high-pitched key of colour. 
There can only be onereally successful scheme for each 
one particular place, and it is the first object of the artist 
to discover what that is, what style of work, what scale of 
drawing, and what scheme and key of colour. This is 
where careful study and training as much as natural 
instincts will tell. For the rest it is not for ine to say any- 
thing of my own methods; I doubt if I could. I have 
contented myself with dealing, as far as possible, with the 
main question as to what will and what will not lead to a 
successful decorative effect. | ө 


By J. О. Склск. 


When so large a subject has to Бе dealt with in so short 
a time, it is necessary to select some one section or prin- 
ciple to which particular attention may be called, and in 
looking round to make such selection, I find one upon 
which I have often laid stress before, and which cannot be 
too often insisted on with regard to decoration. I mean 
its subservient relation to architecture ; its duty of respect 
to the architecture it is to adorn. 

Let us for a time put aside the average dwelling-room 
with no features that can be classed as architecture: 
Colour can do much for it—can give it character, can give 
it proportion, and can make it lovely or unlovely ; but the 
result after all is a matter which concerns only the owner 
and the decorator. They can try what experiments they 
are inclined to, or what fads they fancy, and they do no 
man wrong. Ifthe result pleases their friends, they have 
their reward ; and if it does not, they will be satisfied that 
this is due to want of culture in their friends. 

But it is quite another matter if the building under 
treatment has other than domestic functions, or has 
received from its author some definite architectural 
expression ; that is to say, bears some stamp of another 
man’s thought. 

When this is the case, it becomes the decorator’s 
business to study that evidence of thought and to endeavour 
to enhance its value. In pursuit of this intention, he has 
first to try to ascertain what lines or what features are 
really of the first importance in expressing structure and 
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proportion. If he can find these, he must never lose sight 
of them, for these are the features or lines with which 
nothing else must interfere. 

However varied or however rich the decorative detail of 
the whole may be, the final result of the coloured decora- 
tion of architecture should be lucidity of expression, and 
this is only to be obtained by allowing the due proportion 
of expression to each feature which has a place in the 
ideal scheme of structure. If such expression is really in 
due proportion, repose—that great element of beauty in all 
art, but most of all in architecture—is produced. For 
what is it that produces * repose " inart? Itis the imme- 
diate satisfying of the mind’s instinctive search for some- 
thing; and in architecture that something is stability 
Now, this stability which the eye and mind demand is not 
one of which scientific or practical evidence need be forth- 
coming. It is that of which an instantaneous conviction is 
borne to the mind by the continuity of suggested lines. of 
strength in reasonable proportion to each other. And itis 
these lines of suggested strength which colour may do so 
much to explain or to confuse. Nor is the explanation 
altogether so simple a matter. It is as harmful to over- 
accentuate any of them as to confuse them. The expres- 
sion of each part must be relative. To exceed the due 
proportion of expression in any part is to disturb . the 
balance. Blatant expression in colour is like shouting 
one's own language in the ear of a foreigner; it does not 
make things clear, and probably gives offence. 

Another point which it is desirable to mention, because 
it is the subject of frequent misconception, is that lucidity 
of expression does not depend on the use or omission of 
detail, The most elaborate and delicate detail is com- 
patible with perfect lucidity. 

The one necessary thing in using ornamental detail is to 
take care that it does not interfere with the main scheme. 
Used with proper skill and knowledge, it should be able to 
assist materially in its development. Оп the one hand, it 
should assist to explain surface or to accentuate line; on 
the other, it is invaluable as a means of lowering tone and 
softening effect, without sacrificing purity of the individual 
colours. Further it facilitates harmony by giving the 
opportunity of small “ recalls ” of colour—of importing, as 
it were, fragments of one colour into the field of another— 
one of the most essential conditions of complete success in 
harmony. This should be carefully noticed by students in 
examining the pictures of the best masters. 

I have said just now that it is the first function of colour, 
when used in, architecture, to assist in producing that 
“* repose ” which results from an instantaneous impression 
of stability. This means that the eye must be encouraged 
to recognise at a glance such features and proportions as 
indicate or suggest well-balanced structure, whether that 
be expressed in the architecture or not; for it must, and 
in fact does, often happen that structure is not outwardly 
expressed—at any rate, not to the extent that allows 
instantaneous conviction of its sufficiency. А flat ceiling 
is one example. In such cases colour steps in and suggests 
constructive lines of some sort, which, though they have 
possibly no relation to the actual invisible structure, suffice 
to satisfy the eye in a moment as to the balance and 
stability of the surface, on which it must otherwise have 
hesitated in doubt. Moreover, lines of some kind are 
indispensable to assist the eye and mind to travel over the 
surface of the building; and, whether by mouldings or by 
colour, it is the disposition of these lines upon whi 
depends the impression of “repose.” If simple, and 
suggesting the relation of one part to another, the eye 
grasps the meaning quickly and is at rest. | 

But if the lines expressed (whether Бу mouldings or 
colours) are inconsequent, purposeless, and without pro- 
portion, the eye becomes puzzled, restless, and dissatisfied. 
The eye demands a clear path, not a broken wilder- 
ness. NM 
To touch on anothet branch of decoration, and a most im- 
portant one, the use of pictorial art in connection with archi- 
tecture. We areaccustomed to hear the most transcendental 
talk over the idealism or symbolism of the subjects to be 
painted in this or that building. I am far from underrating 
the value of this quality in art. What I want to point out 
is that it is the building as a whole, if it be a worthy 
building, which first has to be considered; and that it is 
the form, the tone, and the treatment or style that affect 
the building, not the “subject.” For the harmony of the 
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building it would not matter a jot whether the subject 
were “Cupid and Psyche” or ‘Moses in the Bul- 
rushes.” | 
But it may ruin the whole effect if the picture is in a 
badly proportioned panel, painted in too cold a key, or 


executed in a style too crude or too complicated for its | 
Not one in fifty of even very able English | 


surroundings. E 
painters has been trained to look at art from this side—or 


to consider the necessity of keeping the whole tone of his : 


own work in relation to the decorative result in the whole 
building. Look at the paintings in the Royal Exchange. 
Not one, or perhaps but one, is in tone with its surround- 
ings; nor any two in tone with each other. I regret this 
the more because I first suggested, in a report to the 
Gresham Committee dated October gth, 1890, that these 
panels should be painted historically. 


Undoubtedly, painting in the studio instead of on the - 


wall itself tends to enlarge the risk of want of harmony 


with the whole surroundings, though it certainly presents - 


some advantages. To take one disadvantaze alone, the 


difference of light. This is almost certain to be different ' 


in degree and quality, and more than likely to differ in 
direction. This being the case, there is only too much 
probability of a general difference in tone between the 
picture and its surroundings when finally brought together. 
Even the design or cartoon of the picture—colour apart— 
will often need some change, when tried on the spot, from 
what seemed satisfactory when viewed in the studio. 
The coloured bands or margins, which in coloured 
decoration are so valuable, are more than ever useful when 


pictorial treatment is adopted in the panels. They afford | 
the means of connecting the more forcible colouring - 


of the picture panels with the rest of the work, and so 
preventing them from appearing as detached patches. 
Apart from this function, they greatly facilitate and 
direct the passage of the spectator’s eye over the whole 
work, and aid that prompt grasp of form and surface which 


I have already spoken of as inducing the sense of | 


repose. | 

The matters which I have mentioned are practically 
“axioms,” which are absolutely independent of style or 
fashion. The building may be ecclesiastical or secular, 
Classic or Gothic, simple or elaborate; it matters not. 
The general principles which should guide decoration are 
true for all. And it is.this main point which it seems useful 


now to insist upon, because we find so many persons ready | 


to substitute particular arrangements of colour or pattern 
for any real knowledge of art or principles. 


Be sure of this, that just as sound principles are inde- . 


pendent of style or fashion, of any special harmonies of 
colour or of any character of design, so no design, no 
arrangement of colour, no excellence of skill, can really en- 
hance the value of the architect's work if thedecorator does 
not carefully think out and follow those immutable principles 
which, whilst they allow of an infinite variety of treatment, 
have for their base the expression of the repose and 
stability of the architecture. 


re nen 


TRADE NOTES. 


N the ventilation of the new Burnbank Roman Catholic 
School, Hamilton (the late Mr. Joseph Cowan, Glasgow, 


architect}, the inlet of fresh air has been provided by | 


means of Cousland's improved “ Climax ” air inlet panels 
of an ornamental design, supplied by the Climax Ventila- 
ting and Heating Company, Limited, of 41, Port Dundas 
Road, and 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tue heating of the new St. Peter's Liberal Club, Old- 
ham, is to be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo " Radiators, 
the patentee and sole maker of which is W. F. Spencer, 
Cross Bank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., who is also installing the apparatus. 


Messrs. J. & M. Craic, Limited, of Kilmarnock, have 
recently supplied their white glazed bricks for the follow- 
ing buildings:—Thornwood School, Partick, Glasgow ; 
Police Station, Govan; Police Office, Hamilton; Neilson, 
Reid & Co.’s Works, Springburn; W. Beardmore & Co.’s 
Works, Parkhead ; Lanarkshire Steel Co.'s Works, 


| ; 
| Motherwell; Electric Light Station, Motherwell: Dal. 
` muir and Dimtocher Water Works, Dalmuir: Caledonian 
| Railway Station, Perth; Fire Brigade Station, Dundee: 
| New Corporation Lavatories, Dundee; City Halls, Bel. 
fast; Richmond Hospital, Dublin; and Moore Street 
Slaughter House, Glasgow. 


Тнкү have also supplied similar bricks to Dumfries 
House for the Marquis of Bute; Hamilton Palace for 
the Duke of Hamilton; and Skibo Castle for Andrew 
Carnegie, Esq. 


Mr. ALFRED Н. BoTwRIGHT, managing director of the 

Furniture Record, has been appointed secretary to the 

Cabinet Trades’ Federation. The offices of the Federa- 
. tion are at 5, Finsbury Square, London, Е.С, 


THE ventilation of All Saints’ Church, Darlaston, Stafford. ' 
shire, has been entrusted to Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, who 
are catrying out the work by means of Mackay’s patent 
invisible ro>f-ventilators, of which they are the sole 
makers. 
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JOTTINGS. 


ч pu OF THE YEAR 1900,” with nearly 250 

reproductions of the leading pictures in the Royal 
Academy, New Gallery, &c., will be published at the Ая 
. Journal Office, on the opening day of the Royal Academy, 
next Monday, May 7th. It contains, as usual, only 
pictures which are accepted and hung. 


А GENEROUS gift is to be made by Messrs. Lever Brothers 
to Port Sunlight by the erection of an undenominational 
church, to cost no less than £25,000. 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., is about to commence 
erecting the tower of the Church of the Holy Name, Мап- 
chester, whereof he is rector, and hopes to have it соп. 
pleted by the end of the year. The cost will be £10,000. 


A NEW Conservative Club in Corporation Road, Middles- 
brough, was informally opened on the 28th ult. Tbe 
_ premises have cost nearly £3,500; Messrs. В. Lofthouse 
 & Sons were the architects, and Mr. King, of North 
Ormesby, the contractor. 


БИШЕ oe GE quia 


Tug tenth annual meeting of registered plumbers in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland district was held on the 
28th ult. The annual report of the district council was 
_ submitted, and stated that the Glasgow theoretical classes 
` had now completed their tenth session, the number of 
‚ students enrolled for the session being 174, and the lec- 
turer, Mr. John Webster. In the practical workshop class, 
now completing its seventh session, and conducted by Mr. 
Francis M‘Culloch, the number enrolled had been 97. 


: WHAT appears to be somewhat of the nature of a grave 
public scandal has been brought to light by the South 
London Press. On the report of their medica officer, the 
St. George’s Vestry in 1898 ordered the demolition of 
some houses in Red Cow Alley, on the ground that they 

‚ were injurious to health. Last week the Court of Quarter 

| Sessions refused to confirm the order. The houses, which 
were closed in 1895, occupy space sorely needed for 
housing the working classes, apart from the sanitary view 

| of the question. 


Амокс the numerous buildings and sites absorbed by the 
terminus of the Great Central Railway in London wasthe 
old Portman Market. On the 28th ult. the Dun 
stone of a new market was laid by Sir William Pollitt, the 
general manager of the Great Central Railway. The ot 
market, which is situated in Church Street, Edgware oar 
will occupy an area of 43,426 superficial feet, and "ble 
provide 175 stands, stalls, and hanging places, and suita 
offices. In addition, on the frontage to Church il 
shops will be erected. Accommodation will Вера 
for cold storage. The market is the only опе in NO 

West London. | 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Tur 
FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 22xD to the 
29TH JUNE inelusive. Applications must be sent in on or before the 26TH 
May. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ИЕ 


ARCHITECTS' RIGHTS. 


RESUMABLY an architect has rights like other 
professional men, but in practice we fear they are not 
generally exetcised as such. On the face of it there should 
apparently be no question as to the right of an architect to 
be paid in full for the work he does, but as a matter of 
fact he often has to be content with considerably less than 
his proper remuneration. Sometimes he is offered 4 
per cent. instead of five, or, if that is not considered 
feasible, some other and less straightforward way of 
reducing the architect's fees is often resorted to, such as 
including the cost of the quantities, and adding other work 
which is not usually comprised in that which 5 per cent. 
is supposed to cover. Clearly an architect has a right 
to proper payment for work done—if he can afford 
to insist upon it. But he must be able to enforce that 
right if needs be, and the failure of it all is when he is 
poor and needy and cannot, for very life's sake almost, 
refuse whatever offer he can get for his services. There 
may be men who would rather starve than submit to the 
injustice of being ground down, but asa rule we fancy 
most men, even architects, would rather have half fees 
than noneatall. If there werea strong unanimity amongst 
architects as to the question of adequate remuneration, 
there would soon be an established custom in regard to 
it, and then the law would be on their side as well. As it 
is, neither custom nor the law are at present of much use 
to architects in respect to the settlement of disputes 
arising out of the question of payment for work done. 
But an architect has other presumed rights besides the 
right to be paid. Not only fs he supposed to get ade- 
quately remunerated for his work, but there is an idea 
abroad amongst architects that their designs are their 
own, and some have even gone as far as to imagine they 
could patent them! Anyhow, copyright or no copyright, 
architects have believed that when they have designed 
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and built a house for Mr. Jones they have the prescriptive | 


right of declining to allow Mr. Jones's intimate friend, 
Mr. Smith, to duplicate the design for his own 
beneBt without paying the usual professional fees. 
Architects have claimed their designs to be their own 
property, and not a few have maintained that the 
very drawings themselves belonged to them and not to 
the client. Here, again, it seems to be very much a question 
of might rather than right. If the architect be a strong 
man—we mean of course financially and in professional 
reputation—he may presume to dictate his rights as he 
understands them, and if needs be contend for them in a 
court of law. But how many there are who, for lack of 
that professional unity which should kill injustice, are 
unable to defend their professional interests against 
adventurous clients, and for the sake of finding bread to 
eat have to accept conditions of service which otherwise 
they would scorn and refuse ! 

Then, too, it is not unreasonably supposed that 
an architect has a certain artistic possession in 
his executed design to the extent that it should 
not be interfered with by others unless of course 
he be not himself available. For instance—a modern in- 
stance, too—a well.known church architect (still living? 
designed and built a church, and afterwards those in 
authority put in a reredos—a monstrosity, we are told— 
without even consulting the architect. The same thing, 
if we remember aright, happened to the late Mr. С. E. 
Street, R.A. Of course there is no question about 
the wrong of such a thing; it is too obvious to need en- 


larging upon. Then we find, also, sometimes when ап 
architect has designed and carried out a building, another. 
architect will be called in to do something to it afterwards. 
This is adding insult to injury, and no self-respecting 
architect would do so unprofessional a thing if he knew it. 
It is in all these and other questions of architects’ rights 
that the public need educating ; and upon which architects 
themselves require to show a bold and determined front. 
Unity is strength only when it embraces the whole pro- 
fession, and with such a union of professional opinion the 
educating of the public in respect to the rights and 
wrongs of professional practice should be neither a very 
long nor difficult process. 
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KINGSTON HOUSE. 


(See Illustration, page 325). 


HE reproduction, as the English Pavilion of the Paris 
Exhibition, of Kingston House (Bradford-on-Avon) 
has naturally attracted fresh attention to that fine specimen 
of British architecture of the period when the strong castle 
having become obsolete, the lordly mansion took its place. 
In its general characteristics it resembles Longleat, and has 
been supposed to be the work of the same hand. One his- 
torian tells us with unhesitating certainty that Kingston 
House was built for Sir Walter Hungerford about 1570, by 
John of Padua; but that shadawy architect is a very elusive 
person. That he received two grants from Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., for services in architecture and music, 
is nearly all we know about him. Some have tried 
to identify him with Dr. Caius, of Cambridge; others 
with John Thorpe, perhaps the most notable architect 
of the Elizabethan period; and others with Sir John 
Thynne. The last was the man for whom Longleat was 
built, and antiquaries now regard him as its designer and 
planner, though some notable features were added ina 
later generation, on the advice of Sir Christopher Wren. 
The Hungerford for whom John of Padua 1s supposed 
to have erected this mansion isthe “ Knight of Farley.” А 
novelist in search of sensational incidents would find 
plenty of material in the story of Walter Hungerford. 
His grandmother was hung for murder, and his father was 
beheaded as a traitor. He accused his second wife of 
attempting to poison him, and of adultery with Wild 
Darell, of Littlecote, of whom so many romantic stories 
are told. Another authority, ignoring the Hungerfords, 
says that the house was built by a member of the family of 
Hall, who were rich clothiers, when that trade was flourish- 
ing in Wiltshire. Afterwards it passed into the possession 
of the Pierrepoints, Dukes of Kingston, from whom its: 
present name has been derived. Amongst those who are 
said to have lived in it may be mentioned the beautiful, 
dissolute, and eccentric Elizabeth Chudleigh, whose first 
husband became Earl of Bristol. The marriage was a 
secret one, and the lady, after gaining notoriety 
as the mistress of the Duke of Kingston, went 
through a form of marriage with her paramour. After his 
death she was convicted of bigamy. The curious thing is 
that both Lord and Lady Bristol were anxious that the 
marriage should be annulled, though one desired a divorce, 
and the other a declaration of nullity. The house passed 
into the possession of Earl Manvers, and by him was sold 
to Mr. Divett, from whom it was bought by the late 
Mr. Stephen Moulton, who had it carefully restored. It 
is now the residence of Mr. Horatio Moulton, ү 
Опе of the most interesting associations of Kingston 
House is that for many years it was the home of the Pitman 
family, and the late Sir Isaac Pitman, of Bath, often 
walked to Bradford to see the old folks at home. His father, 


. Mr. Samuel Pitman, a cloth manufacturer, rented Kingston 


| 


House and the woollen mill built by Mr. Divett. Mr. 
Pitman, senior, had a family of seven sons and four 
daughters, and, with the exception of one who died early, 
they all attained maturity and became useful members of 
society. The eldest son, Mr. Jacob Pitman, was an archi- 
tect, and died in Sydney, New South Wales, ten years 
ago. Two brothers and a sister are living. Mr. Benn 
Pitman, of Cincinnatti, is well known for his phonetic о 
works and artistic taste. Mr. Henry Pitman, now living | 
in partial retirement at Halifax, after an active and 
arduous career as journalist, and shorthand writer, and . 
teacher of phonography, has pleasant memories of Kingston 


House, where he helped to cultivate the gardens, as well 
as aiding in the counting house of his father’s cloth factory. 
The surviving sister is the wife of Mr. George Webster, 


who has been on the staff of the Lynn Advertiser for fifty 


years. Sir Isaac Pitman’s name will be remembered 


throughout the English-speaking world as the inventor of 


phonography, the most beautiful and effective of all 
shorthands. 

Whatever may be the history of Kingston House, its 
rich and picturesque outlines will recommend it to the 
lover of architecture as well as of archzology. 


—_ 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE speechmaking at the Royal Academy banquet on 
Saturday evening was almost entirely devoid of any 
public interest, whilst as regards art it was absolutely desti- 


tute of any interest whatever. Perhaps the war was respon- 
sible for the lack of any worthy reference to art, as it 


undoubtedly was for the generally warlike drift of the 


speeches. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen endeavoured 


to get a little feeble pleasantry out of the substitution of 


khaki for the scarlet of the soldiers’ uniforms, and the 


consequent loss of glowing colour to the painter of battle 
pictures. To the khaki, Lord Salisbury added the further 
disabilities which arise out of the long distances separating 


opposing forcesin battle, and the use of smokeless powder. 
Beyond this the only points of interest were Sir E. J. 
Poynter’s allusions to the difficulty that had been 
experienced in getting together a representative collection 
of pictures of living English artists to represent English 
art at the Paris Exhibition, and the fatuous decision of the 
London County Council to spoil the fine new bridge at 
Vauxhall rather than offend the engineer responsible for 
it by calling in architectural assistance to deal with the 
architectural part of the structure. We agree with Sir 
E. J. Poynter that there is no reason why an engineer 
should take offence at being thought ignorant of an art 
which he has not practised, any more than that an archi- 
tect should consider himself injured because he has not 
been employed to engineer a railway. 

Tue decision in the competition for the new Central 
Criminal Court at the Old Bailey will, we understand, be 
arrived at on the 31st inst., when the Corporation will 
finally determine the matter, and the sealed envelopes 
will be opened. Professor Aitchison’s report on the eight 
designs submitted was considered at the meeting of the 
Court of Common Council yesterday (Thursday), but we 
were informed that the report would not be allowed to be 
published in any case. 
Тнк preliminary stage of the Walsall Municipal 
Buildings competition has been settled, the report 
of the assessor, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., 
` having been approved and accepted by the Town 
Council. Mr. Anderson selected five designs, placing 
their authors in the following order :—ıst. Mr. James 
A. Bowden, Moorgate Station Buildings, 63, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C.; and. Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, 
24, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 3rd. 
Messrs. Sydney W. Cranfield & Henry J. Patter, 19, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4th. Mr. J. С. Gibson, 4, Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C.; sth. Messrs. W. А. Pite 4 К. S. 
Balfour, 3, Upper Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 


ааай 


THE competition for a new free public library for Falkirk 
has just been decided. Designs were invited from local 
architects and a selected few outsiders. Eight designs 
were sent in, and these were adjudicated upon by Mr. 
Washington Browne, A.R.S.A., and Mr. Hew Morrison, 
principal librarian, Edinburgh. The library committee 
accepted the report submitted by the assessors, and upon 
the sealed envelopes being opened, the authorsof the three 
first placed designs were found to be as follows :— rst. 
Messrs. M'Arthy & Watson, 25, Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh ; and. Messrs. Lessels & Taylor, Edinburgh; and 
3rd. Mr. William Scott, Linlithgow. The architects 
placed first will carry out their design, and premiums of 
{25 and £15 are awarded to those placed second and third. 
Messrs. M'Árthy & Watson's design shows a building two 
storeys in height, with basement in back portion, and com- 
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prises a lending department, providing for the storage of 
some 16,000 volumes, a reference department with accom. 
modation for 5,000 volumes, a reading room (39 ft. by 
37 ft.), and a recreation room (50 ft. by 39 ft.), together 
with the usual offices and lavatory accommodation. The 
principle upon which the plan is arranged is that the 
three library rcoms are placed on the same floor, so that 
the reading.room and reference library can be efficient! 
supervised by the attendants in the lending library and the 
working of the entire library reduced as much as possible, 
The cost is estimated to be between £4,500 and £5,000. 


THIRTY sets of designs were recently received in competi. 
tion for the new police headquarters, to be erected at 
Chelmsford by the Essex Standing Joint Committee, At 
a meeting of the committee held on the 4th inst., the 
Springfield Court Special Sub-Committee reported that 
they received 30 sets of designs from competing architects, 
and were of opinion that those submitted under the motto 
“ Utility” best met the county requirements. They had 
since ascertained that the author of the work was Mr. 
George E. Clare, of Chelmsford, and they recommended 
that his design be accepted, subject to the conditions of 
competition being fulfilled, and that he also beawarded 
the second premium of £50, which would merge in his 
commission, The cost of carrying out the selected design 
was estimated at £14,500. The sub-committee recom. 
mended that the first premium of £100 be awarded to 
Messrs. Brown & Field, architects, of Ipswich; and the 
third premium of £25 to Messrs. Charles & W. Н, 
Pertwee, of Chelmsford. In moving the adoption of the 
report the chairman, Lord Rookwood, remarked that the 
design to which the £100 had been awarded would cost 
over £19,000 to carry out. The sub-committee’s report 
was adopted. 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited for a higher-grade board 
school at Grange, to accommodate 1,350 children. Par. 
ticularstírom Mr. Е. Garbutt, clerk to the School Board, 
Manor Row, Bradford. 


WE are in error in regard to the salary now assigned to 
the appointment of Superintendent of National Monuments 
and of Ancient Monuments of Ireland held by the late 
Sir Thomas N. Deane. As we stated last week, ihe 
appointment has been given, not to Sir Thomas Deane's 
son, Mr. T. Manly Deane, who applied for it, but to a 
surveyor in the employ of-ıhe Irish Board of Works. 
The salary paid to Sir Thomas Deane was £250 a year; 
the Board of Works surveyor has had Z100 a year added 
to his salary for undertaking the work. ' This is certainly 
an economical arrangement, but, as we remarked last 
week, we would much rather have seen the appointment 
held by an architect of repute, such as Mr. Manly Deane. 
No one but a cultured architect can give that loving care 
and skilful attention which our national architectural 
monuments and relics deserve and require. 


Тнв R.J.B.A. Final and Special Examination will be held 
from the 22nd to the 29th of June next. Applications, 
together with testimonies of study, to be made to Mr. 
]. W. Locke, secretary of the Institute, on or before the 
26th inst. 


AT the Royal Academy banquet in 1771—the first of tbe 
series—literature was strongly represented in the peno 
of Dr. jm Horace Walpole, Edward Gibbon, an 
Oliver Goldsmith. i 
UNDER the auspices of the Founders’ Company an m 
tion of cast metal and designs in competition for E 
given by the company and the Ironmongers nET pe 
held on Wednesday and Thursday in the hall of t em E 
company in Fenchurch Street. We received no 2. 
tion of the opening of the exhibition, nor did we a 
it till too late to pay it a visit. But we hear М ү 
excellent little show, comprising some 40 exbi N = 
prize of Хто given by the Ironmongers wares nie 
gained by Florence H. Steele for a pilaster ne n 
and the principal prizes presented by the irs E dean 
pany, we note, were awarded to Mr. Henry js Ta 
a vase and cover, and to Mr. J. Alfred Lemon, 


ing (portrait medallion). 
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Mr. NELSON Dawson read a very interesting paper on 
“‹ Art Metal Work,” before the Society of Artson Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Dawson was very properly insistent on the 
cardinal principle of all artistic work, that nothing short 
of art could produce art. The commonest articles of 
manufacture in the commonest materials may be artistic ; 
whilst the most elaborate design, carried out in the richest 
and most expensive of materials, may be just the reverse. 
The mind and hand of the maker was the thing that most 
mattered; the article, the material,and the place were quite 
of secondary consequence. And Mr. Dawson referred us 
back to the times when metal work was really endowed 
with art, and somewhat sarcastically asked whether it was 
ever likely that grates, fenders, and gas fittings, &c., of our 
day would be found in a museum, and form the subject of 
lectures on art metal work. Mr. Dawson left us with this 
one concrete truth, which, of course, is by no means new, 
whether of art metal work, or any other art work, that to 
obtain good results it was necessary to have the right 
person working under the conditions. The most 
difficult thing is, however, to secure the right person. The 
best conditions in the world will not give us art; it is 
' the right person " who is to do that. 


THERE is to be a matinée performance at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, on Tuesday afternoon next, May 
15th, on behalf 
of the Homes 
presented by the 
BuildingTrades, 
with a view of 
forming a special 
fund from which 
the regular up- 
keep, structural 
and decorative 
repair may be 
properly pro- 
vided for. Her 
Majesty the 
Queen has gra- 
ciously accepted 
the patronage of 
the matinée, and 
has also gra- 
ciously retained 
a number of 
stalls in order to 
further the ob- 
ject of the enter- 
tainment, whilst 
HerRoyal High- 
the Princess of 
Wales has in- 
timated her in- 
tention of being 
present at the 
performance. 


As regards the entertainment, every actor and actress of | 


note in London is participating. Thus Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
and company, and Mr. George Alexander and company 
are taking part in the programme, whilst the ** Trial by 
Jury" will have in its cast Lady Bancroft, Mr. Comyns 
Carr, Mr. Sydney Grundy, and many others prominently 
associated with the drama, and the Nellie Farren Harle- 
quinade, including Miss Nellie Farren herself. The 
entertainment will be closed with a military spectacle 
entitled “ Wellington ; or, the Iron Duke," the last scene 
of which shows the proposed Homes, the scenery for 
which has been prepared from sketches by Mr. Sachs, 
thus enabling the audience participating in the entertan- 
ment to see the institution which they are supporting. 


A special programme is being prepared, in which Mr. Cator | 


Woodville, Mr. Phil May, and many other artists are 
presenting sketches. 
indirectly connected with the building and allied trades 
will support the matinée, for which stalls at five and 
three guineas, and circle seats at two guineas, are still 
obtainable at the Drury Lane box office. 


Тне Chantrey Bequest has this year spent nearly all its 


fuuds in the purchase of Mr. Frank Dicksee's large 


| Publishing Company. 


KINGSTON House, BRADFORD-ON-ÀVON. 
(The English Pavilion at the Paris E.chibition.—Bee page 323.) 


It is hoped that many of those 


picture, “ The Two Crowns.” This announcement, which 
the Daily Chronicle makes betimes, will be heard, says our 
contemporary, and very rightly, with mixed feelings by 
artists and by all lovers of the art that is likely to maintain 
its interest among future generations. The Chantrey 
trustees have bought one large specimen of Mr. Dicksee’s 
work already; but there are serious artists of whom they 
have secured no representation—men, as one remembers 
at random, like Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Stott, Mr. 
Arnesby Brown, and Mr. Arthur Lemon. The Chantrey 
trustees have also bought from this year’s en, 
picture catalogued as “ Winter’s Sleep,” by Mr. Harry W. 
Adams. “Once again, invidious as is the task, we must,” 
says the Chronicle, ** enter a protest. What law of selec- 
tion is being followed by the purchasers, who ought to 
represent {һе educated taste of the day and to respect 
posterity ? One gives up the puzzle only to recall the 
irrelevancies of an ancient jest of Pusch's. A picture was 
hung upon the line—because the painter’s aunt was 
washerwoman to an Academician.” 

THE second part of M. de Nolhac's “ Versailles’ has just 
been published by the Pavilon de Hanovre Artistic 
The text of this part, remarks 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, is a con- 
scientious and briliant work with equally good illus- 
trations, and 
this second 
part treats of 
the grounds, 
sculptures, and 
bronzes which 
have made the 
Palace of 
Louis XIV.the 
admiration of 
the world, and, 
when the re- 
maining 14 
parts have ap- 
peared, the 
work will be 
the most ele- 
gant and in- 
structive of its 


kind on the 
designing of 
parks and 


fountains. [п 
view of both 
the engravings 
and the text, 
this certainly 
gives the most 
complete 
monograph of 
the sumptuous 
residence 

` which Louis 
XIV. considered the only one worthy of him. 


We are not surprised to find that Mr. J. P. »Allen’s 
“ Practical Building Construction" (London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.), has run into a third edition. Since it 
was first published in 1893, it has been in much request as 
a handbook for students preparing for the various examina- 
tions in building construction, and, as the author is lecturer 
on building construction at the Dutham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the arrangement of the book is 
specially adapted to this end. But beyond this the book 
will be found of practical utility as a work of reference by 
builders, house owners, and estate agents, and others. It 
is, however, essentially a student's text-book, and as a 
thoroughly sound and reliable guide and instructor may 
be recommended with confidence. | 


Wr presume that any book relating directly to war would 
secure a certain modicum of public interest just now. And, 
although we do not now send our soldiers into battle 
clothed in cumbersome suits of armour, there has been 


 alittle talk of devising some sort of light bullet-proof cover- 


ing for the most vulnerable parts of the body. But most 
people are interested in looking over the defensive armour 
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that was worn in days gone by, as witness the never- 
ending stream of folks that pass through the Tower of 
London and other public places where armour of the 
olden times is to be seen. An interesting book on the 
subject (* The Defensive Armour and Weapons, &c., of 
the Medieval Times and of the Renaissance") has just 
been written by Mr. R. C. Clephan, a well-known 
collector, of Southdene Tower, Gateshead, and published 
by Walter Scott, Ltd. Mr. Clephan has endeavoured 
to treat the subject chronologically so as to pre- 
sent it to his readers in a consecutive and concrete 
form, and in this he has been, to a considerable 
degree, successful, As to Mr. Clephan'ssources of informa- 
tion it is noteworthy that he says he has taken as little 
as possible from books, especially over the period when 
actual specimens are available, but has endeavoured, by 
carefully studying many important collections both at 
home and abroad, to compare as far as possible, the types 
and fashions prevailing at the different periods dealt with, 
which, however, greatly interweave, especially amongst 
European nations, where easy facilities for interchange 
existed. 

Мк. CLEPHAN seems to have done his work with com- 
mendable care and judgment, and to have exercised 
much discrimination in the avoidance of anything that 
might be of a spurious nature. Mr. Clephan points out 
the extreme difficulty of distinguishing between the real 
and the spurious. It takes many years and opportunities of 
study, we know, to become anything of a capable judge in 
regard to old armour. Mr. Clephan, in respect to this, 
remarks :—“ Much ingenuity has been applied in faking 
up and partially restoring many suits still, it is obvious to 
an expert, in most instances, which pieces are of compara- 
tively modern construction, especially in the cases when 
ornamentation has been applied, for then the best work 
of the ‘renaissance’ cannot be adequately reproduced. 
Many suits, even in national colections, are not only 
doubtful, but now known to be spurious, while in others 
the restoration precess has left much to be desired. The 
uninitiated would be surprised if they knew how compara- 
tively few suits are absolutely homogeneous, so many 
many having been set up by dealers, often more or less of 
pieces of various types and dates." 

Tue death is announced of Lieutenant-General Augustus 
Henry Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, D.C.L., the distinguished 
archeologist. He was born in 1827, and was educated at 
Sandhurst, serving as an officer of the Grenadier Guards 
in the Crimea, and being mentioned in the despatches 
relating to the battle of the Alma and the siege of Sebas- 
topol. Notwithstanding this military distinction, it is as 
an antiquary and anthropologist rather than as a soldier 
that he will be remembered. On his Wiltshire estates he 
made extensive investigations, and the results of the 
Rushmere excavations are chronicled in volumes highly 
prized by archaologists. He was the author of many 
papers and monographs in relation to his favourite studies, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society and many other learned 
bodies. 

THE tomb of Cardinal Pole in Canterbury Cathedral has 
not been restored by the Catholic Truth Society, as has 
been stated. All that has been done has been the placing 
over the tomb of a panel bearing the arms of the Cardinal, 
which are of great historic interest. The tomb itself, how- 
ever, remains untouched. 


А GENERAL meeting of the Church Crafts League was held 
last week at the Church House, Westminster, when the 
Bishop of Rochester was in the chair. The minutes of 
the inaugural meetiog, held at Leighton House in 
February, having been read, the treasurer and secretary 
presented their reports as to the progress and finance of the 
league since its commencement. The results of the first 
few months' work have been very encouraging, a good 
number of applications for advice as to church decoration 
having already been dealt with by the committee. Any 
persons wishing to have further particulars asto the aims 
of {һе league, are invited to write to the Secretary of the 
league (at the Church House, Westminster), who will 
gladiy let applicants have any information they may 
require. 
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THE annual meeting of the trustees of Shakespeare's birth. 
place was held at Stratford-on-Avon on the 7th inst, Sir 
Arthur Hodgson presiding. The executive committee те. 
ported that during the past year nearly 29,000 persons had 
paid for admission to the birthplace, representing 4 
nationalities, and over 11,000 had visited Ann Hathaway's 
cottage. The death of Sir William Flower, a trustee, was 
reported, and the vacancy in the trust was filled by the 
election of his nephew, Mr. Archibald D. Flower, A list 
of valuable gifts and purchases to the library and museum 
was submitted to the meeting. Included in the list was 
the purchase of the two carved oak coffers which were sold 
away from the birthplace in 1847 and had now been 
restored to their original position in the birth-room. The 
executive committee were re-elected. 


THE comparative durability of wood and asphalte as a street 
paving forms the subject ofa report just presented to the 
London Corporation by Mr. D. J. Ross, theCity engineer, 
Mr. Ross states that ordinary deal blocks had been in use 
for paving purposes since 1871, and this class of pavement 
in streets where the tratfic was considerab'e -has to be re. 
laid at intervals of from five to seven years. The Australian 
hardwood had not been used in the City for any length of 
time, but, judging from observations he had made outside 
the City, this class of pavement did not not appear to be 
of that durable nature which was anticipated. In some 
parts of the West.end the hard wood paving had been 
removed and deal blocks substituted for it. With regard 
to asphalte, it had been in use in the City for paving pur- 
poses since 1869, when a portion of Threadneedle Street 
waslaid with it experimentally. In nearly all the main 
streets of the City compressed asphalte was used, and in 
some of the minor streets where the traffic was small the 
pavements had been down for 30 years. On the Holborn 
Viaduct the asphalte pavement had been down for 17 
years, in London Wall for 20 years, and in Lothbury for 
23 years. In the Poultry the pavement had been in use 
19 years before it was relaid, and in Prince's Street the 
asphalte carriageway lasted 22 years before it was re- 
newed. The engineer reported in favour of the use of 
asphalte rather than wood in a thoroughfare like the 
Holborn Viaduct, where the carriageway traffic represented 
about 12,000 vehicles in 12 hours. The lowest tender fot 
asphalting it was £5,930 13s. 6d., and a hardwood pave- 
ment would cost £6,000. 


Tus proceedings of the Light Railways Commissioners 
during the year 1899 appeared ina Parliamentary papet 
published last Friday. The Commissioners report that 
further experience has verified the apprehension, expressed 
їп their previous report, that it would prove impossible for 
them to deal with the great and increasing number of 
applications within the proper time for so doing. In the 
year 1897 they held 48 local inquiries, in 1898 they held 
54, and іп 1899 they held 73; but arrears have neverthe- 
less accumulated. They are therefore compelled to point 
out that, unless some fresh arrangements are made there 
may be an increasing block of arrears detrimental to the 
working of the Act. 


THE Islington Vestry have agreed to contribute £14,000 
towards the proposed lpurchase for the public of the 
Alexandra Palace and grounds, on condition that по 
liability is incurred for future maintenance, 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTS AND 
STATUTORY REGISTRATION. 


MEETING was held at Birmingham on the 27th ult., 
under the auspices of the Society of Architects for 
the purpose of discussing the Architects’ Registration 
Bill, now before Parliament, and ascertaining the views of 
Birmingham architects upon the subject. Mr. Walter 
Emden, president of the Society of Architects, introduced 
the subject, and Mr. Ellis Marsland, the hon. secretary, 
afterwards read a paper upon it, and explained the pro- 
visions of the proposed Bill, the main objects of which 
were, he stated, (т) closing the door to incompetent men; 
(2) raising the standard of the profession ; and (3) obtaln- 
ing the confidence of the public, and State recognition. 
After the reading of the paper, Mr. J. Coulson Nicol 
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moved the following resolution :—“ That this meeting 
cordially approves the principle of the statutory exami- 
nation and registration of architects, and is of opinion 
that it is desirable, in the interests of the public and the 
architectural profession, to promote a Bill in Parliament 
for the attainment of this object." Mr. Nicol expressed 
surprise that the subject had not been brought before the 
general body of architects before. There was, however, 
one difficulty in the matter, and that was how they were 
going to make the examinations apply to both architects 
and surveyors. This, he thought, was one of the great 
drawbacks of the scheme. As tp the examinations, he 
held they should fix a very high standard, and that it was 
desirable to promote the scheme he thought was borne 
out by the gross ignorance of the public with regard tothe 
principles of architecture. It was for them as a profession 
to teach public bodies and the public that there was a 
high standard in the profession, and in the case of the 
erection of a public building, a public official in a sur- 
veyor’s office ought not to be appointed to take the place 
of an architect. A knotty point in the scheme, and one 
which the committee would have to deal with on broad 
lines, was the action with regard to men already in prac- 
tice. He urged the meeting to cordially support the 
motion. 

Mr. Т. С. Price seconded, endorsing all that Mr. Nicol 
had urged in its support. . 

Mr. Henman, having, on behalf of local members of the 
profession, extended a hearty welcome to the visitors, 
contended that the resolution was purely an abstract one. 
The R.I.B.A. had neglected a duty in not taking up the 
subject, but while realising the difficulties of the subject, 
he invited the meeting to disregard the pious opinion ex- 

ressed in the resolution, and to fearlessly examine what 
ay beyond it in the Bill. A glance at this should prove 
to anyone that neither the public nor the present members 
of the profession would benefit. He asked the meeting 
before voting to carefully consider for whose benefit the 
Bill was framed, for there woulc be a constant drain upon 
the members of the profession, and he maintained that 
the Bill would give any Tom, Dick, or Harry the 
opportunity to put himself on an equality with the 
experienced architects, and perhaps take the bread out of 
their mouths after they had spent long years in the study 
and practice of architecture. 

Mr. F. C. Bateman opposed on the ground that the 
proposal was of a trade union character. 

Mr. Marsland, replying, said it was refreshing to come 
to a town where there was opposition to the resolution. 
He thought there would be no difficulty in drawing the 
line between architect and surveyor, and as to Mr. 
Henman’s contention, he held that the Bill was very fairly 
drawn, and might be amended. What they desired in the 
new measure was to get the best features of the old crafts 
guilds. He believed the proposed measure would add 
dignity tothe profession. 

The resolution, on being put, was carried by 24 votes to 
seven, and the meeting afterwards decided to ask the 
local members of Parliament to support the Bill. 


eee 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL: 
‚ ASSOCIATION. 


TE E annual business meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association was held on the 2nd inst., 
Mr. James Bruce, W.S., presiding. Satisfactory reports 
were submitted by the secretary and treasurer, the 
accounts of the latter showing a credit balance of £116. 
In reviewing the work of the session, the president 
directed attention to the action of the council in regard to 
the Chapter House at Restalrig and the old national 


buildings of Scotland. With reference to the Chapter : 


House, he observed that the position of this almost unique 
Scottish ecclesiastical building had been brought under 
the notice of its proprietor, the Earl of Moray, and his 
Lordship had at once made inquiry into it. Two of the 
members of the association, Mr. Ross and Mr. Hunter 
Crawford, had visited the building, and reported on its 
state; and, should Lord Moray see his way to take action, 
he was sure such action would be hailed as worthy and 
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patriotic throughout Scotland. As to the old national 
buildings, the council of the association had brought the 
inattention of successive Governments to these buildings 
before Scottish Members of Parliament, and prominent 
members of all shades of political opinion had indicated. 

readiness to help in this important matter. They were 
at present in communication with Sir Lewis M'Iver on 
the subject, and he (the president) trusted that ere long 
the views of Scottish Members upon it would be brought 
before the Government. 

The office-bearers for the ensuing year were afterwards 
elected. Office-bearers for next session were elected as 
follows:—President, Henry Е. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A.; past 
president, James Bruce, W.S.; vice-presidents, A. Hunter 
Crawford, architect; Robert Wilson, architect ; honorary 
secretary, Т. Fairbairn, surveyor; treasurer, John 
Johnston, C.A.; librarian, J. A. Carfrae, architect. 


— وى‎ 
ART METAL WORK. 
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\ R. NELSON DAWSON read a paper on “ Art 

Metal Work ” at the Society of Arts meeting on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Dawson spoke in detail of the 
metal work of the Greeks, of the Roman and Greco- 
Roman period, and of the Gothic age. Of the beauty of 
Greek bronze work, exemplified specially in the series o 
hand-mirrors in the British Museum, he said that it was 
not easy to name the exact чишу that compelled our 
admiration. It was not the extraordinary fineness of the 
work, or the conception of subject, or the shape, or any 
one thing; it was its perfection, the almost в pperhuman 
completeness of it, that astounded us. Mr. Dawson drew 
an interesting comparison between the armour of various 
periods. With the Greeks the love of sculptural form 
came first in the armour- maker's mind; joy of metal work 
next; lastly, and more or less casually, he remembered 
that it was a piece of armour he was making which was to 
defend the body. The Italian, on the other hand, almost 
ignored the lines of the human form. His idea was to 
produce a good defence for the body, and also to make it 
as beautiful as he could. In English armour, which could 
be seen at its best at the Tower, utility was almost the 
only consideration; beauty was not enough thought 
about. Mr. Dawson praised very much the English 
silver work of the 17th and 18th centuries, and the forged- 
iron work, which produced many objects for domestic use, 
such as trivets, fire-dogs, and fire-irons, and, on a larger 
scale, ornamental railings. 

Speaking, in conclusion, of our own time, Mr. Dawson 
said: “Тһе things we surround ourselves in our homes 
with, the grates and fenders and fittings on doors, and gas 
chandeliers and electric-ligb£ fittings, our knives, forks, 
and spoons—will they ever be found in a museum, or will 
they be referred to lovingly before learned societies? The 
jewelry we wear, and which we see in the goldsmiths’ 
shops, our Crown jewels and regalia, the ordersin gold and 
enamel that our nobles wear on State occasions—what can 
one say about all these things? I should like to be as kind 
to ourselves as possible, but I feel it to be impossible to 
speak in their favour. ‘And yet we might have good 
metal work. There are our iron bedsteads and a hundred 
other objects that are open to good treatment without 
making them too costly. The list would be a long one if we 
went through everything that we have around us that the 
metal-worker might improve. But the truth is no list should 


| be needed. The corrective should not be in the shape of 


by-laws and rules so much as a clean and wholesome desire 
springing up in the minds of the people at large for some- 
thing better. There have been some signs of the grey before 
the dawn latterly. The keener appreciation of old furniture, 
for instance, is an inkling of the right state of mind. This 
in time should become an appreciation of good work 
generally, and, I should like to think, of metal work in par- 
ticular. As I say, it would be idle to specify what things 
might be improved with advantage in metal work, but it is 
not unreasonable to think that there may be a time to come 
when the hand and brain of the individual craftsinan shall 
not be of less concern than a good gas-engine, and when 
people will value work with personal thought and care 
of it. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REMAINS IN THE CITY. 


OME interesting remains in the City of London have 
been disclosed in the process of demolishing a number 

of small houses for the erection of a warehouse in Ireland 
Yard, St. Andrew's Hill, Queen Victoria Street. These 
have just been inspected by a number of gentlemen, 
at the invitation of Mr. Truman Stevens. The party 
included Sir Walter Besant, Mr. St. John Hope, and other 
antiquaries. The space cleared (says the Times) is about 
as large аз а fair-sized drawing-room, and the level is that 
of the present street. At the northern extremity 15 an 
arch of the early English period, dating, it is suggested, 
from the late 13th or early 14th century, with fluted pillars 
atthe side. The arch goes considerably below the present 
level. At right angles is another arch of similar design 
and construction, and a little to the east of the former 
arch the outline of half another is discernible, and at the 
opposite corner are remains of a wall indicating the width 
of the room, the original length of which it is impossible 
now to ascertain. The buildings of which these formed 
part seem to have extended over the site of the Times 
Office, and a picture was exhibited of ancient remains— 
embracing a considerable area of wall and window— 
discovered nearly тоо years ago where the Times Office 
now is. Ц is conjectured, with apparently much proba- 
bility, that this was the boundary on the east of the 
Dominican domaip, which extended somewhat south and 
west of Ludgate by the Fleet, and close to the site of 
Blackfriars Bridge. Baynard Castle and Fitchet Castle 
would be the boundaries on the east. It is said tbat the 
City wall south of Ludgate was demolished and the 
monastic property enclosed so as to be either an actual 
part of the City or a “ liberty ” within it. The material is 
a freestone, very friable; but every care will be taken in 
the necessary process of removal to preserve the arches, 
groining, and other remnants of ancient masonry in their 


present condition, 
—_— e 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER. 

N interesting account of the excavations carried out 
A at Silchester during last year was given by Mr. G. E. 
Fox and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries on the 3rd inst. The paper was 
illustrated by lantern slides and plans of the buildings 
uncovered, whilst the various antiquities discovered were 
also.on view. | 

In 1898 the explorers were at work at the south-west 
portion of the city; last year they turned their attention 
to the north-east corner. The two insule laid bare lie to 
the north-east of the forum insula, in the centre of the city, 
and between the modern high road and the norıh wall. 
The excavations were begun on the sth of May, and con- 
tinued, with the usual break during the harvest, until tbe 
ı6th of November, tbe total area examined being about 
5} acres. The insula which is nearest the centre of the city 
contains the more important buildings of the two, for the 
nearer the outskirts are approached the sparser the houses 
become. The largest structure discovered last year isa 
house of the courtyard type. А smaller house is chiefly 
interesting on account of its having yielded a fragment of 
mosaic pavement of good design. The pavements of the 
other bouses were either quite plain or merely striped in 
different colours. Other houses of (һе corridor type were 
discovered, but of no great interest. Some of the houses 
had hypocausts, but in nothing like so perfect a state of 
preservation as other examples of this kind of heating 
apparatus at Silchester. Besides the houses there were a 
few “blocks,” or buildings of unknown use. The open 
spaces between the houses were dotted over with rubbish 
pits. The most remarkable feature in the plans of the 
building is the regular way in which they are placed with 
regard to the sides of the rectangular insula, suggesting that 
many of the houses existed on the site before the walls of 
the fortified city were built, the enclosed space being divided 
up into blocks perfectly correct in shape. In 1899 the 
finds of pottery eclipsed everything else. Many of the 
vessels were discovered in groups, and most of them are 
in an exceptionally good state of preservation. The coins 
from last year's excavations were neither numerous nor 
particularly valuable. The expenditure on the explorations 
in 1899 was 5515 os. 7d. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ACADEMY MEMS. 
BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON, 


HESE sketches form No. 1285 of Mr, Raffles 
Davison's “ Rambling Sketches ” series. 


CLERGY HOUSE, ALMONDBURY, HUDDERS. 
FIELD. 
EDGAR WOOD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


A YORKSHIRE TOWER. 
EDGAR WOOD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL IMPROVE. 
MENTS BILL. 


HIS Bill came before a Select Committee of the 
T House of Commons last week, presided over by Mr. 
Baldwin. The proposals contained in the Bill comprise 
an extension of the Thames Embankment from the Houses 
of Parliament to Lambeth Bridge, and improvements at 
Westminster in connection therewith, at an estimated 
gross cost of (1,319,000. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, until lately chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the County Council, was first examined. 
He stated, in answer to Mr. Pope, Q.C., that he was to a 
certain extent responsible for the provisions of the present 
Bill. The improvement of Millbank Street and the pro- 
vision of more efficient access to Lambeth Bridge from 
Westminster, together with the improve x ent ar d re-arrange- 
ment of the adjacent area and the extension of the river 
embankment, had long been considered a necessary 
improvement. It was considered by the Metropolitan 
Board as long ago as 1875. By the scheme, which had 
been very carefully considered by the Council and the 
Improvements Committee during the last two or three 
years, it was proposed that the course of Abingdon Street 
and Millbank Street should be altered, and that a new 
street, 70 ft. wide, should start from a point which would 
involve the demolition of the corner houses of O!d Palace 
Yard, and run thence diagonally to a point much nearer 
the end of Lambeth Bridge tban at present. It was pro- 
posed, further, to purchase all the property between this 
line and tbe river on the one side and between it and to 
the west of St. John’s Church on the other; to lay out the 
land between Millbank Street and the river as an addition 
to the Victoria Tower Garden; and to lay out in a 
manner suitable for offices and residential houses, and 
with widened streets, the land between Millbank Street 
and St. John’s Church. The effect of altering the 
whole of Millbank Street and bringing it nearer to the 
river was to increase the area of land on the other side for 
recoupment and to reduce the cost of the scheme. By the 
recoupment resulting from the alteration of the line of 
Millbank Street and the acquisition of the property pro- 
posed to be taken it would, he believed, be possible to effect 
this great public improvement—to embank the river, to lay 
out the garden, to widen Millbank Street and other streets 
—at an ultimate cost of about half a million. This esti- 
mate did not include the cost of widening the end ol 
Abingdon Street nearest to Old Palace Yard. The 
widening of Abingdon Street was not absolutely essential 
to the main part of the scheme. It would, however, 
improve the approach to the Victoria Tower and the 
Houses of Parliament, and as this was a matter which 
more concerned the Government than the Council it was 
proposed that this part of the scheme should be undertaken 
by arrangement with the Government and the Com- 
missioner of Works. It was estimated that the purchase 
of the property would involve an expenditure 0 
£1,189,000, and the value of the recoupment would be 
£ 692,100, leaving the net cost at £496,900. There was 
also included in the estimate the sum of £ 50,000 in respect 
ofar ehousing site. The scheme, too, had been so planne 
as readily to lend itself to the reconstruction of Lam 
Bridge. It would involve the displacement of 1,864 
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persons of the labouring classes, of whom about 380 
were living under insanitary conditions. These persons 
- could be properly provided for on the residue of Millbank 
Street, which was appropriated by the Council for artisans’ 
dwellings. If the Council had embraced in their recoup- 
ment area as large a district as the Victoria Embankment 
Syndicate proposed, the cost would have been largely 
reduced, but this would have involved the displacement 
of 3,000 more persons of the labouring class, and he felt 
with the Improvements Committee that they would not 
be justified in the greater displacement. The improve- 
ment being not only one of a metropolitan character, but 
also of great local importance, it was proposed that the 
local authority of Westminster should contribute a sum of 
not less than £100,000 towards the cost. The Westminster 
Vestry had agreed to this. The County Council com- 


mended the proposed improvement as one worthy of, 


London. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was cross-examined on behalf of 


various opposing interests, after which Dr. Longstaff, 
chairman of the Improvements Committee, and Sir 
Alexander Binnie, chief engineer to the County Council, 
gave evidence. 

On the second day of the proceedings, after Mr. Harper, 
the assistant surveyor to the Council, and Mr. J. H. B. 
Glazier had been heard in further explanation of the 
scheme, the opponents of the Bill presented their cases. 
First, however, Mr. Freeman, О.С., on behalf of the 
Council, announced that the Westminster Electric Supply 


Corporation and the Hydraulic Power Company liad . 


withdrawn their opposition, clauses for their protection 
having been arranged. Then Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., called 
Mr. Smith, the Vestry Clerk of the combined parishes of 
St. Margaret and St. John, who informed the committee 


that the Vestry cordially approved of the scheme; in fact, | 
they had advocated such an improvement since the early ' 


part of 1880. | 
The opponents of the Bill included Sir Theodore Martin, 
Sir Richard Wyatt, Mr. Knowles, Pratt's Trustees,’ the 


Victoria Syndicate, and the Chelsea Waterworks Company. | 


The two former are the owners or occupiers of houses in 
Abingdon Street which they use professionally as Parlia- 
mentary agents, and Sir Theodore entered a*strong pro- 
test against their being cleared for the sake of a gigantic 
building speculation of the County Council and the erection 
of huge barracks in the immediate vicinity of the Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament. | 

Mr. Freeman, Q.C., replying for the County Council, 
said that nobody was more interested in the scheme than 
Her Majesty’s Government, who had the management of 
Abingdon Street in their hands. So strongly did the 
Government feel the desirability of having the scheme 
carried out that they had allowed a small portion of the 
Victoria Tower Garden to be taken as well as five houses 
at the corner of Abingdon Street. The opposition to the 
scheme was really confined to one or two professional 
gentlemen with offices in Abingdon Street, who contended 
that they ought not to be disturbed, and to the persons 
who in a former Session asked Parliament to allow the 
same thing to be done. With regaid to the recov} mi nt 
proposals, he contended that great schemes of improve- 
ment could never be carried out unless a large area were 
taken for recoupment, so as to bring the cost of the im- 
provement within reasonable limits. Аз to the demands 
of the Chelsea Water Company, he pointed out that that 
company was the only one of the many affected by the 
ВШ to offer opposition and asked for special protection, 
the others being satisfied with the clause in the Bill which 
provided that as little inconvenience as possible should be 
caused by the removal of pipes, and that what incon- 
venience was caused should be paid for. 

The Committee gave their decision on Friday morning 
upon that portion of the Bill (dealt with in the above) 
which had special reference to the Westminster improve- 
ments. The chairman said that the committee under- 
stood that Clause ga of the Bill declared that the altera- 
tions in Abingdon Street should be subject to the approval 
of the First Commissioner of Works, and Mr. Freeman, 
Q.C., replied that that was the intention of the Council. 

The Chairman then announced that the committee found 
that the preamble with respect to that part of the Bill was 
proved subject to an amendment limiting the time for the 
compulsory purchase or taking of lands to three years. 


D—— - ee ade u rn 


LEAD POISONING IN POTTERY 
MANUFACTURE. 


R. THORPE, the chief chemist of the Government 
Laboratory, described the other evening, at the 
Royal Institution, London, the results of an inquiry which 
he had instituted, at the request of the Home Office, into 
the hygienic question involved in the use of lead com- 
pounds in pottery. He explained how these compounds 
are used partly as ingredients of the glazes which are 
needed to render the ware impervious to liquids and partly 
in the form of pigments used in decorating it. The 
poisonous action of the lead is mainly to be attributed to 
its solubility in the gastric juice. The lead employed may 
be either white lead or red lead, technically known as 
“тау” lead, or it may be in the form of a complex silicate 
known as ''fritted" lead. It was shown that the “raw” 


‚ lead is, as a rule, far more readily soluble than the 


* fritted" lead, and hence is more generally toxic in its 
action. It was pointed out that the Continental manu- 
factories of pottery are less subject to plumbism than our 
own, which was attributed to their more general use of 
fritted lead. Fritted lead is used by many English firms, 
whose wcrkpeople stil occasionally suffer from lead 
poisoning. A comparison of a number of Continental 
and English fritts showed that the latter, as a rule, gave 
up their lead with greater readiness than the former to 
dilute acids of a strength comparable with that of the 
gastric juice. 

Dr. Thorpe proceeded to point out the conditions upon 
which this difference depended. It was connected with the 
due relation between the acidic and basic oxides in the 
compound. Provided that the sum of the basic oxides, 
calculated as oxide of lead, was not more than twice that of 
the acidic oxides, calculated as silica, the amcunt of lead 
oxide dissolved was always less than about 2 per cent. calcu- 
lated on the fritt. lfthis ratio was increased, the amount of 
lead oxide dissolved was rapidly augmented. The amount of 
lead oxide dissolved is practically independent, within these 
limits, of the oxide of lead present. Fritts containing 
upwards of half their weight of lead oxide can be obtained 


| of a very low degree of solubility, provided that the 


| 
1 


' limiting ratio is maintained. These results have enabled 


the Home Secretary to call upon the potters not only to 
abandon the use of raw lead, but to require them to 
conform to a standard of safety as regards the extent to 
which the lead may be extracted from a fritt, and be 
proposes to allow them an interval of two years before 
bringing the use of such sparingly soluble fritts compul- 
sorily into force. 

Absolute prohibition of lead compounds in the pottery 
industry is hardly practicable, for there are certain branches 
of the manufacture where it appears to be impossible to 
dispense with their use. Moreover, no such prohibition is 
in force among Continental manufacturers who compete 
with our own producers, not only at home, but in almost 
every foreign market. Although there can be little doubt 
that the use ot lead fritts of such relatively low solubility 
as can now be obtained must largely minimise the evil of 
lead poisoning, Dr. Thorpe was of opinion that plumbism 
would hardly be thereby stamped out in the Potteries. 
Such measures may possibly scotch the evil, but they will 
not absolutely kill it. Complete immunity from lead 
poisoning can never be attained so long as lead compounds 
continue to be used. 

Dr. Thorpe unhesitatingly gave it as his opinion that as 
regards glazes lead compounds are not indispensable. 
Leadless glazes of excellent brilliancy, covering power, 
and durability, and adapted to all kinds ok articles— 
table, domestic, and sanitary ware, door knobs, finger 
plates, &c., tiles, electric fittings, and a countless variety 
of articles for use or ornament—are now available to the 
manufacturer, as illustrated by a great number of objects 
of this character placed on the lecture table, or distributed 
through the rooms of tke Royal Institution—the product 
of some of the leading Staffordshire firms. There can be 
no doubt, indeed, that if the public insist on being sup- 
plied with leadless glazed ware, its demands would be 
readily met. The fact that the use of leadless glazes has 
passed beyond the experimental stage is so obvious that 
the Secretary of State now proposes to relax the special 
rules, issued by the Factory Department, in regard to the 
pottery industry in the case of factories or processes in 
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which no compounds of lead are used. Dr. Thorpe con- 
cluded his lecture by appealing to the potters to import 
more of Wedgwood’s spirit into their work. The great 
potter was fully abreast of the physical science of his day, 
and was quick to test or take advantage of any discovery 
which promised to be of service to his art. There can be 
no question that the exercise of his spirit—that is, the 
intelligent application of simple chemical principles— 
would years ago have obviated this crying evil of plumbism 
amongst the pottery workers. 


nn ES Gece 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


R. JAMES MANSERGH is the new President of 

the Institution of Civil Engineers, in succession to 

Sir Douglas Fox. Mr. Mansergh was elected an associate 

of the Institution in 1859, and in 1873 was made a mem- 

ber. In 1884 he became a member of the council, and in 

1895 a vice-president, and now, as intimated, has suc- 

ceeded to the presidential chair, a position which is looked 

upon as the blue-ribbon of the engineering profession all 
over the world. 

Some interesting particulars respecting the professional 
career of Mr. Mansergh are given in the Lancaster Guardian, 
Mr. Mansergh being a native of Lancaster. Mr, Mansergh 
was born in 1834. Upon the completion of his early 
education he was apprenticed to Messrs. McKie and Law- 
son, Lancaster. Mr. Hugh McKie, who afterwards became 
the Carlisle city surveyor, was then resident engineer on 
the Little North Western Railway, extending from More- 
cambe to Skipton, now the Midland, and Mr. John Lawson 
became soon after the resident engineer on the Lancaster 
Sewerage and Waterworks, the late Sir Robert Rawlinson 
being the engineer. Beside the above works the firm 
made some very extensive estate, boundary, and Parlia- 
mentary surveys, in which work Mr. Mansergh took a 
large share. 

In 1855 he went out to Brazil as one of the agents of 
the late Mr. Edward Price, who had the contract for the 
first section of the Don Pedro Segundo Railway, starting 
from Rio Janeiro into the interior, and was one of two who 
set out the line, a considerable part of which was through 
forest and swamp. He also took the levels of the second 
section up the Serra do Mar. Out of three companions in 
a similar position two died of yellow fever in the same 
week, and the third returned home invalided, Mr.Mansergh 
alone remaining out of the four agents unti] the comple- 
tion of the line. 

After returning to England in 1859 he spent some years 
as contractor and contractor's agent on sewerage and rail. 
way works, and in 1866 joined the late Mr. Lawson, in 
Westminster, who some years previously had succeeded 
to the business of Sir Robert Rawlinson. 

From that time forward (Mr. Lawson dying in 1873) he 
has been very actively engaged on the sewering and 
supplying with water of many cities and towns in the 
` United Kingdom (between бо and 70), and in Parlia- 
mentary, Local Government, and arbitration work, and 
has been consulted on similar matters on the continent of 
Europe, and in North and South America, India, and the 
British Colonies. 

For the various schemes in connection with the Lan- 
caster Waterworks Mr. Mansergh has been engineer 
for the Corporation. The large compensation reservoir at 
Abbeystead, as enlarged under the Act of 1876, and 
Damas Gill reservoir, with the various attendant works, 
were built under his direction. He has also acted as 
consulting engineer in regard to the Blea Tarn reservoir, 
now nearing completion. In negotiating the purchase of 
the undertaking of the Gas Company his services were of 
considerable advantage to the Corporation. 

In 1876 Mr. Mansergh prepared the gravitation scheme 
of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board, which 
was fought for 42 days in the Commons and Lords 
asa competing Bill with that of the Company, with the 
result that the latter was rejected, the former passed, and 
the first case of compulsory purchase of a water under- 
taking by a public authority went through the two Houses 
of Parliament. | 

In 1884 he visited the United States to report upon an 
important water scheme, and in 1889 he was commissioned 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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by the Government of the colony of Victoria to devise 
a system of sewerage and sewage disposal for the metto. 
politan district of Melbourne. This district included 23 
towns or shires, in adcition to the city of Melbourne itself, 
and embraced an area of 133 square miles, or 12 miles 
more than the county of London. Seven different schemes 
were worked out in detail, and one of two which were 
recommended is now being carried out, the ultimate 
estimated cost being about six millions sterling. On this 
occasion he and his elder son travelled by way of New 
York and Canada across to San Francisco, down the 
Pacific to New Zealand and Sydney, and made the return 
journey round the world by way of the Indian Ocean and 
the Red Sea. 

In the following year Mr. Mansergh was called in to 
advise the Corporation of Birmingham as to an extension 
of their works of water supply, the result being the passing 
of the Act of 1892, by which the Corporation obtained 
Parliamentary power over a water-shed area of 71 square 
miles in the mountains of Radnorshire, about 80 miles 
west of the city. The works to be constructed consist of 
seven masonry dams forming six impounding reservoirs 
upon the rivers Elan and Claerwen, with a total storage 
capacity of over 18,000 million gallons, the highest dam 
being 135 feet above the bed of the river. The water will 
be conveyed to Birmingham by an aqueduct or conduit 
consisting of 37 miles of tunnel and cut-and-cover work 
competent to convey 75 million gallons a day, and 38 miles 
of six lines of 42-inch iron and steel pipes for crossing 
valleys, two of which are now being laid for the first 
instalment of 27 million gallons a day. "The water is to be 
delivered into a service reservoir holding 200 million 
gallons, situated near Frankley, about six miles from the 
centre of the city ; and below this reservoir there is to be 
a very extensive range of filter beds. 

In 1892 Mr. Mansergh was made a member of the Royal 
Commission appointed to consider the question of the 
supply of water to the metropolis, of which Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh was chairman, which Commission, after sitting 
for 45 days, and taking a very large body of evidence, 
reported to Her Majesty in September, 1893. 

In September, 1895, Mr. Mansergh was requested by tke 
municipality of Toronto, Canada West, to visit tbat city to 
advise them about their existing works by which water is 
pumped into the city from Lake Ontario, and upon a pro- 
posal to obtain a supply by gravitation from Lake Simcoe 
at a distance of nearly 50 miles. He accordingly went 
over to Canada with his younger son, informed himself 
fully on the whole question, and presented an exhaustive 
report in January, 1896. 

In December of the same year, by instructions from the 
Crown agents for the colonies, he visited Ceylon for the 
purpose of inquiring into the sanitary condition of the 
important city of Colombo, and made a report upon a 
complete system of sewerage and sewage disposal to cost 
over £700,000. 

In the autumn of 1898 he was invited by the burgo- 
master of Budapest to be one of a small Commission o 
German and Hungarian engineers and professors to inspect 
and report upon the waterworks of that beautiful city, 
about the engineering of which there was at the time con- 


siderable discussion, the result of the Commission'slabours _ 


being the quelling of the agitation and the restoring of con- 
fidence all round. | 

Mr. Mansergh has had great experience as a witness 
before Parliamentary committees, and is much sought 
after in this capacity, and has a large practice as arbi- 
trator or umpire, especially in connection with the transfer 
of gas and water undertakings from companies to public 
authorities. He has lectured on more than one occasion 
for the Sanitary Institution of Great Britain, for the 
Carpenters’ Company, and in March last year delivered a 
‘ Friday evening discourse’’ at the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Mansergh has now associated with him his two 
sons, Mr. Ernest Lawson Mansergh and Mr. Walter 
Leahy Mansergh. 


; y 


AT a general meeting of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, Piccadilly, held on the 8th 10st., the 
following gentlemen were elected members: Mr. С A, 
Shepperson, Mr. Hal Hurst, Mr. Winter-Shaw, and Mr. 


Charles Dixon. 
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THE EAST LONDON WATERWORKS СОМ- 
PANYANDWATERFOR ROADWATERING. 


DISPUTE having arisen between the East London 
Waterworks Company and the Hackney Vestry as 
to the charges made by the water company for water for 
road-watering purposes, tbe question was referred to 
Mr. Fordham, the magistrate at North London Police 
Court. After having heard the legal arguments on either 
side last Saturday week, Mr. Fordham reserved his 
decision. This he gave on Saturday last. 

The question to be decided, said Mr. Fordham, was 
entirely one of fact. In settling the rate at. which water 
should be supplied for the purpose of cleansing and 
watering the streets, he was anxious to arrive at a rate 
which was fair and reasonable to both the supplier and 
the supplied. He fixed the cost of the water to the com- 
pany at 44d. per 1,000 gallons. For the company it was 
urged that the water supplied through the vestry’s stand- 
pipes cost the company considerably more than the water 
supplied to other consumers, because the taking of the 
water so reduced the pressure in the company’s original 
mains that it was impossible for the company to keep up 
a satisfactory service of water to all consumers; and that, 
consequently, to serve the vestry and the other consumers 
at the same time it became necessary for the company in 
1893 to lay new and larger mains, and erect additional 
plant and machinery at a cost of some £80,0co. To рау 
some sort of interest on this sum the company contended 
that they should receive 9d. per 1,000 gallons for the road 
water. He, however, could not say that it was proved to 
his satisfaction that the loss of adequate pressure in the 
original mains of the company for ordinary supply was 
entirely caused by the taking of water for street purposes 
by the vestry. Moreover, it was.a statutory obligation of 
the company to supply water to the vestry for street pur- 
poses as much as to supply other consumers for their 
purposes, and, if the company was unable to fulfil its 
obligations with the original plant which it had before 
1893, it became necessary for the company’s very exist- 
ence to provide sufficient plant with which it could do 
the duty imposed on it by statute. If the company was 
entitled to interest, the charge should be spread over all 
classes of consumers, but the company was restricted by 
its Act as to the charges that could be made on private 
houses and trades, and the vestry was the only consumer 
on whom the company could impose this charge, and the 
only way in which the vestry could get relief was to bring 
the matter before this court. It was contended for the 
company that the comparison between the vestry road- 
watering supply and the trade supply (6d. per 1,000 
gallons) was not a fair one, as the former was only taken 
during the summer months, and “the latter was а regular 
supply. This was true, but it was not proved that water 
cost the company more in the summer quarters, when the 
coals which must be used for pumping were cheaper; and 
it was recognised that trade consumers took more water in 
the summer than in the winter, and more during the day 
than at night. He did not think it unfair to compare each 
standpost to a trade consumer, as on the average each 
post took 290,000 gallons of water per quarter for two 
quarters of the year, and he saw no reason why water sold 
through a standpost to the vestry should bring a higher 
price to the company than the water sold through a pipe 
into the premises of a trade consumer. He thought it 
was only reasonable to find that 6d. per 1,000 gallons was 
the market price of water supplied for street purposes in 
Hackney. Оп these premises һе had come to the con- 
clusion that the price of 6d. per 1,000 gallons of water 
supplied for street purposes would leave the East London 
Company a fair and reasonable trading profit, and that in 
paying at the rate of 6d. per r,ooo gallons for water 
supplied for such purposes the vestry would pay what 
other large consumers of water paid and its market price. 
He therefore settled the rate at which the East London 
Waterworks Company should supply the vestry of the 
parish of Hackney in that part of the parish now supplied 
by them at 6d. per 1,000 gallons, and he made his order 
accordingly. 

— 


Ма. Avan S. Core has been appointed an assistant secre- 
tary to the Board of Education. 
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THE ECONOMICAL DISPOSAL OF TOWN 
REFUSE. 


Д? a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held on 
Monday evening last, the 7th inst. Mr. Henry 
O'Connor, president, in the chair, a paper was read on 
“The Economical Disposal of Town Refuse," by Мг. 
Brierley Denham Healey. 

The author first referred to the imperfect results 
obtained with the methods of refuse disposal formerly 
adopted by sanitary authorities. He then explained the 
method of procedure to be adopted in the selection of 
suitable plant when the requirements of the case were 
known. The author then indicated by a table of co- 
efficients the value of working by several systems, the 
efficiency of which was shown to vary from '52 to 1:0, the 
average of six systems being 0'7. The capital outlay and 
working expenses were dealt with in an elaborate table of 
results. 

The author then showed by means of the annexed table 
the great loss of calorific value when too many furnaces 
were connected to one steam boiler. In this table column A 
shows the efficiency for steam-raising; column B, the 
efficiency for refuse burning ; column C, the efficiency of 
combustion; and column D, the efficiency of capital 
expenditure :— 


COMBINATION. | A B C D 
T wo boilers per furnace I'O0 | roo | гоо | 054 
One boiler per furnace o'gı | 085 | 0°88 | о’8т 
Two furnaces per boiler ... 0°77 | 0'71 | 0:74 | r'oo 


The general arrangement of modern plant, the height 
and size of stacks, the dimensions of main flues, the 
pressures for forced draught and the temperatures of 
furnace gases were then considered. The author observed 
that when using natural draught the temperature of the 
flue gases was considerably less than when using forced 
draught, the latter requiring about 21b. of air per pound of 
refuse burnt, or say 485 cubic feet per minute, for a con- 
sumption of rocwt. per hour, whereas double that volume 
of air was usual for natural draught ; hence the lowering 
of the temperature іп the flues. The volume is doubled by 
an increment in temperature of 485* F., so that whether 
using forced or natural draught the same size of flues is 
necessary. 

The use of screened versus unscreened refuse was then 
discussed, the results, as stated, being in favour of the 
latter. Considerable stress was laid upon the importance 
of following up in practice every operation with regularity, 
particularly in charging and clinkering the furnaces. In 
conclusion, the author outlined what he considered might 
probably be the type of steam generator for future 
destructors. It may be termed a vertical water-tube 
boiler set between a pair of furnaces or between two 
ranges of flues, the circulation being so arranged that all 
depo it would be thrown down in the upper drum. 


SOME DEFECTS IN HEATING AND 
VENTILATING WORK. 


ІР the course of his presidential address, delivered before 

the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
on the Ist inst., Mr. David M. Nesbit, M.I.M.E., referred 
as Soi to apparent defects in heating and ventilating 
work :— 

A radiator which is a first-class article for steam is 
often a very bad one for hot water, and vice-versa. This is 
a subject I would like to draw your serious attention to, as 
I regret to say I have had some bitter experience in 
this line. For instance, I knowa case in the North of 
England where an architect, a friend of mine, who has 
just erected a public building in which the contracting 
heating and ventilating engineer allowed ten square feet of 
heating surface per 1,000 cubic feet of space, but he could 
not get the building warmed satisfactorily. I am satisfied 
the radiator in this job is unsuitable for hot-water circu- 
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lation, and my advice to the makers is to withdraw this 
particular radiator from their catalogue for hot-water 
heating. Again, I think we should insist upon manufac- 
turers guaranteeing a certain amount of actual heating 
area in each section or loop, and not merely mention a 
rating which is practically of no value to an engineer who 
has to give a guarantee to his client to perform certain 
work. This has been a vexed question for many years in 
the United States of America—the home of the “radiator” 
trade — and many of the heating and ventilating en- 
gineers in that country have complained to me bitterly 
of the apparent false ratings of radiators in certain 
makers’ catalogues. I think also that all radiators should 
be tested by an independent authority—indeed, by a 


` specialist—under fixed conditions; that his decision should 


be final, and the heating trade should reject any radiators 
that do not bear such test or “ Hall” mark. It is no 
more to ask for this test of radiators than it is to ask 
for a test with agirder, column, or high-pressure 
boiler. 

Similar remarks might be made about the various kinds 
of heating boilers that are placed before the engineering 
trades. Many of the boilers catalogued will not perform 
their duty up to anything like the figures which are stated. 
In regard to boilers, my idea is to use the simplest form 
possible ; good water-ways, free as they can be from 
“twists ” or “ turns,” and with proper access for cleaning ; 
and, above all (if my remarks should reach the boiler- 
makers of this country) let me advise them to increase tke 
size of the smoke-nozzles, as nearly all the present nozzles 
are too small, especially for a soft coal such as is used in 
the majority of cases in-England. The mountings, too, 
on our boilers might have more thought and care bestowed 
upon them than has been the case formerly. 

I think that cast-iron socket and spigot piping should 
be discontinued for all sizes up to and including 4-in. 
internal diameter for all good installations, whether they 
be for steam or hot water. I consider wrought-iron pipe 
should be used in preference to cast iron. For conserva- 
tory and similar work, however, perhaps the ordinary 
cast-iron socket and spigot pipe would suffice. 

The time has now arrived, I think, when this society 
ought to take in hand the standardisation of all flanges 
and diameters of pipes and the pitch of threads which 
should be used in our trade. This bas been accomplished 
in the United States with great success, and also economy 
to the makers and users of such goods, I am satisfied, if 
the makers in this country had the facts put before them, 
they would at once see the reasonableness of this sugges- 
tion. I would recommend for consideration that this 
society appoint a committee of standards, and if it so 
determines I shall be most happy to serve on the com- 
mittee, and give time to a project that would secure 
uniformity in this class of work. 

I would like to see this society have a “Form of 
Specification" that we could send to architects as a 
specimen, so as to place all contractors on the same level 
or plane. At present our contract work is done oftentimes 
in a somewhat careless fashion ; hence there is liability for 
mistakes, misunderstandings, and what might be termed 
"sharp practice." There are many matters relating to 
buildings that have to be warmed and ventilated which 
are common, therefore I do not see why a stereotyped 
“ Form of Specification " could not be devised to practically 
cover all installations. I am afraid that the heating and 
ventilating engineers in England are not as particular as 
we should be in regard to the terms of contracts we 
are asked to undertake, from lack of unity in resisting 
some of the stringent clauses inserted in contracts by 
public bodies or their officials we are compelled to 
agree to. i | 

This, again, is a point we are rather lax about in Eng- 
land. I contend, and I think rightly so, that when a 
contract is made between A and B, B performing his 
portion of the contract, it is not too much to expect A to 
perform his part under the stipulated terms which may 
have been laid down. 

These are serious matters to us as heating and ventilat- 
ing engineers, and I would suggest that a committee be 
formed to specially consider this question, with a view of 
laying before the council and the members as a body some 
useful rules for the guidance of heating and ventilating 
engineers in making contracts. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. J. & M. CRAIG, Limited, of Kilmarnock, 
have recently supplied their sanitary tubes, white 
glazed fire-clay sinks and other sanitary fire-clay ware to 
Hamilton Palace, for the Duke of Hamilton; Helmsdale, for 
the Duke of Portland; Inverary, for the late Duke of Argyll; 
the Cassillis and Culzean estates, for the Marquis of Ailsa ; 
“The Hirsel,” Coldstream, for the Earl of Horne; Hope- 
toun House, for the Earl of Hopetoun; and Ri-Cruin, for 
Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch. Also to the Royal Infirmary, 
the Castle, and Gillespie Schools, Edinburgh; Bonarty 
House, Blair Adam; Feddal House, Greenloaning. 
Dunsinnan House, Coupar Angus, &c. 


А NEw turret striking clock, showing the time on three 
external illuminated dials, with Lord Grimthorpe's gravity 
escapement and compensation pendulum inserted, and all 
the latest improvements, was set going by Mrs. Levy, the 
Mayoress of Carlisle, at 12 o'clock noon on the 3rd inst. 
Messrs. W. Potts & Co., clock manufacturers, Leeds and 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, made and supplied the clock. 


Tue Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, of 
41, Port Dundas Road, Glasgow, have supplied a large and 
ornamental design of their Cousland’s improved ‘‘Climax”’ 
direct-acting louvre ventilator for the ventilation of the 
new village hall at Hallbankgate, presently being erected 
for Messrs. Thompson & Sons, coal owners, of Milton, 
Carlisle. They have also supplied an installation of their 
well-known invisible roof ventilators for the new Literary 
Hall at Dunbeath, N.B. 


JOTTINGS. 


with the Barrow Hematite Steel Company by the New 
South Wales Government. There was a keen competition, 
especially on the part of America, but the conditions 
were such that although the American tender was lower 
than the Barrow one in the first instance, it would have 
worked out dearer inthe end. The price is £152,727. 


AS order for 19,000 tons of steel rails has been placed 


Ат the meeting of the Lichfield City Council on Wednes- 
day evening, the Estates Committee reported that they 
had purchased, on behalf of the Corporation, for £250, the 
house in Market Square which was the birthplace of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Councillor Raby stated the property 
was purchased at a cost of {800 by public auction in 1857 
by Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Southport, a namesake but not 
a relative of the family. eT bat gentleman had restored it 
on its original lines, and now that he was dead his trustees 
had handed it over to the Corporation as a public memorial 
for the nominal sum of £250. 


Ат a meeting of the Tramways Committee of the Dutdee 
Town Council, on the 7th inst., Lowdon Brothers & Co., 
Dundee, received the contract for the traction switch-board 
in connection with the new electrical station at a sum ex- 
ceeding £1,000. With regard to the distribution mains 
that are to run along the tramway routes, the contracts were 
secured by the British Insulated Wire Company, Limited, 
Prescot, at a sum exceeding /8,000, and the section for 
the ordinary town extensions was obtained by the Callander 
Cable Construction Company, Limited, London, at a cost 
of over £2,000. 


PATENTS 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 921—295, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBRES, : 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, М.С. 
31 Years’ EXPERIENCE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. MODERATE CHARGES. 
FULL TNFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


ILLESDEN PAPER. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES, 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WIL DEN 2-PLY. . ; 
The best Underlining LLESDEN EN by leading Architects. 
SEE NEXT ISSUX. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, 1.4. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— Tuer 
FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 22ND to the 
ME JUNE inclusive. Applications ınust be sent in on or before the 26TH 
AY. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 


W. J. LOCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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“AN INSULT TO THE PROFESSION." 
E are glad to see that the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, at the annual general 
meeting of that body held on Monday week, characterised 
the conditions of the competition promoted by the London 
County Council for the frontages of its new Strand to 
the Holborn thoroughfare as “ап insult to the profession." 
To offer £250 for designing over a mile of frontages, he 
said, was in his opinion, derogatory to the dignity of the 
profession. With which statement of opinion we are sure 
the bulk of the profession will be in cordial agreement. 
But it does not seem much good, in our opinion, to say 
the conditions are an insult to the profession, and then to 
practically accept them by nominating architects to work 
under such conditions. If they are bad, and unworthy of the 
dignity of the profession, why nominate men of good repute 
to accept them ? It really appears to us a very serious in- 
dication of the weakness of the profession at large, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in particular, when 
their objections to unjust and unworthy competition 
conditions merely end in a formal protest. 

Mr. Emerson excused the action of the R.I.B.A. Council 
in nominating certain architects to take part in the competi- 
tion as best he could, but we think the excuse rather a lame 
one. He said that the Council decided after long and careful 
deliberation that the best course would be to nominate, or 
the County Council would have an excuse for saying that 
it was useless to attempt to approach the Institute, or ask 
their assistance in any manner, and therefore they would 
not try again. This is simply doing evil that good may 
come, one of the most risky expedients for the propaga- 
tion of righteousness that could ever be attempted. For the 
County Council, having flouted the R.I.B.A. Council and 
their good advice in regard to one of the most important 
architectural street improvements of modern times, and 
forced the Conduit Street authorities to accept their dis- 
graceful conditions, are scarcely likely to regard their 
opinions as being of much practical weight or value when 
the issue has to be finally settled. 

Could there be a greater sign of weakness than 
to protest against a wrong, and then to deliberately 
acquiesce in its perpetration, and that, too, in so 
practical a fashion as the R.I.B.A. Council have done? 
Here is the principal representative authority of the 
atchitectural profession declaring a certain thing to Le 
a glaring evil, and yet actually deciding to share in its 
perpetration! Could they have taken up any position 
more thoroughly inimical to the best interests of the pro- 
fession? It is one of the most concrete evidences of the 
professional weakness of architects as a body that could 
possibly be put on record. No wonder that the County 
Council, when they received the R.I.B.A. Council's 
nominations, together with a letter urging that the 
authors of the selected designs should be employed to 
carry out the work, declined to accept the advice. Ifa 
man is offered a day's wages for a week's work, and 
accepts the terms, he is hardly likely to get much of a 
hearing if he suggests that the week should begin on 
Tuesday and end on Friday ! 

In our opinion the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects never had a more royal opportunity for 
ACTING up to their principles, as set out in that ad- 
mirable, if official, document—'' Suggestions for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions.” They have deliber- 
ately thrown it away. Instead of declining absolutely 
to nominate men to participate in the perpetration of an 
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insult to the profession they have cast their principles over»: 


board, and have elected to aid and abet the County Council 
in offering a gross indignity to the profession. What is to be 
thought of such action? Why, only just before Mr. 
Emerson explained this business to the meeting, he had 
been telling them of two competitions for which he had 
had to nominate assessors, and in which he pointed out 
to the assessors the unfairness of the conditions, urging 
upon them the. necessity of taking a strong course, and 
insisting on the conditions being altered, or refusing to 
act.. Can Mr. Emerson reconcile the right and wrong in 
the one case and the other? If it be right and imperative 
for an assessor to refuse to act when the conditions are 
wrong, surely it is doubly incumbent upon the R.I.B.A. 
Council to follow the same course under similar con- 
ditions! Yet, “after long and careful deliberation,” the 


Council chose to palliate a great wrong, and to do that 


which it advises other people not on ‘any account to do! 
And all in the hopes that the County Council may come 
to them again, and say, * Dilly-dilly, come and be killed" ! 
It is all very funny no doubt, but after this exhibition of 
weakness the less that is said about the dignity of the 
profession, its unity and strength, the better. 

But what of the architects nominated? It would seem 
almost too much to hope that with such an example before 
them they will take the bold course of declining the invi- 
tation. The R.I.B.A. Council have said in effect : “It is 
all very sad and very bad, but we had better offend our 
conscience than the London County Council" And no 
doubt the nominees will likewise say: “It is all very 
wrong and unprofessional no doubt, but the R.I.B.A. 
Council have bid us to do it, so t'would be folly to refuse." 
Thus the R.I.B.A. Council, instead of shutting the door, 
so far as the Institute was concerned, upon a grave abuse 
have actually set the door ajar, and invited members of 
the profession to walk through. Will they respond ? 


Li fe a 


OLD COLONIAL HOUSES AT THE CAPE. 
(See Illustrations.) 


HE first large country house in the colony of the Cape 
Т of Good Hope was, it appears, built by the great 
building Governor, Simon van der Stel. He chose the site 
for his wine farm in 1685 and retired here in 1699. Thus 
it will be seen the old houses of the Cape are just old 
enough to be interesting, for till somewhere nearing on to 
1800 architecture seems to have retained some sort of 
vitality nearly everywhere. To most people the chief or 
only interest in Cape domestic architecture has probably 
been limited to Groote Schuur, the picturesque residence 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. This is built on the site of the 


great storage barn of the old Dutch Company. The first. 


house was remodelled under the superintendence of Mr. 
Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A., but was destroyed by fire in 
1897, and now a finer house still has been erected from his 
design, which is typical of the best of the old Dutch 
architecture, but with more of architectural dignity and 
finish, such as Mr. Baker has ably imparted to it. Mr. 
Rhodes’ home is now a fine, well-proportioned building, and 
though exceedingly picturesque, is not wanting in dignity 
and breadth of treatment. It is quite evident that the local 
flavour of the old Dutch has inspired Mr. Baker's efforts 
to some genuinely good'result, and we feel sure the book on 
“Old Colonial Houses," by Alys Fane Trotter, just issued 
by Mr. Batsford, should be suggestive in the highest 
degree to all architects everywhere who have any aptitude 
for the design of domestic architecture. This lady has 
done admirable service in publishing this quarto, and, 
though one may admit that the illustrations (from pencil 
sketches) might have been both more architecturally 
definite and more pictorially interesting, they have a 
distinct value of their own, and are supplemented by some 
photographs, and an especially interesting chapter, with 
illustrations, by Mr, Herbert Baker. 5 


For the old colonial homesteads Mr. Baker finds по’ 


prototype in the small low tile-roofed sheds of the Holland 
marshes, nor in the many-storeyed, narrow-fronted houses 
of the cities. In these there 15 a large hall and broad 


“ stoep,” or raised platform, surroundingithe house, adapted 
for primitive life and open hospitality. The bedrooms and: 


ТНЕ 


kitchen lead directly off the hall, and are placed so as to 
be spanned by a single thatched roof. 

. The striking feature of many of these old Cape houses 
is the decorative scrollwork in plaster, which adorns the 
gables, and which Mr. Baker appears to.be correct in styling 
an original form, as there is nothing exactly like it in 
Holland or Belgium. The curiously striking «Несі of 
these quaint plaster gables rising out of the long, deep 
thatched roofs, the tall many-paned windows with casement 
shutters, the terraces and open verandahs, all combine to 
make these old colonial houses exceedingly interesting. 
If American verandahed houses had been designed with 
the good architectural qualities of these old Dutch houses, 
modern architecture in America would 
more attractive than it is. But unfortunately the 
Simplicity, breadth, good proportions, and nice emphasis 
of the Cape architecture are nearly always wanting 
in modern American work. | 

We give some illustrations from this recent pub'/ication 
of Mr. Batsford's, and strongly recommend the book to cur 
readers. Elsenberg, Morgenister ^ Tokai, Stellenberg, 
Wynberg, Vergelegen, and Groot Constantia are all sub- 
Jects possessing genuine architectural interest. 

About the actual building of the houses little appears 
to be known. Slavelabour was imported from Madagascar, 
and the settlers were their own architects. Teak and 
ebony were brought from the Dutch Company's possessions 
in India, and in the furniture colonial products — stink. 
wood, yellow-wood, and ironwood— were also used. Bricks 
and tiles were then made at the Cape, and the Dutch 
Company also sent bricks and tiles from Holland to their 
various settlements. No doubt these are the small red 
bricks still found in good preservation and mentioned in the 
diary of the company as “ Amsterdam bricks." 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. 


(See Illustrations.) 
үү? 


the able hand of Mr. Thomas Н. Mawson. 
reason lies in one’s belief as to the infinite possibilities of 
such a book! It certainly does suggest a good deal. From 


confess {о some disappointment on a full examina- 
tion of the book lately issued under this title from 
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is quite obvious that in this direction the first arrange. 
ment of the design needs expert control. Formal garden- 
ing does not necessarily mean long stretches of clipt - 
hedges, vases, statuettes, or terrace walls, for great eflect 
may be obtained by simpler and less expensive means, 
and this is one of the functions of the garden designer to 
discover. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SOIREE. 


E social functions of the Architectural Association are 
always distinguished by that able management which 
ensures complete success. And the soirée held at St. 
George's Hall, on Thursday evening, the roth inst., was no 
exception to the rule. As usual the entertainment was 
theatrica], consisting of a musical play entitled “The 
Mayor of Montillado," and was even more than usually suc- 
cessful. In fact, critics who were well able to judge, re- 
marked, in our hearing, that the acting was far and away 
above the ordinary level of the usual amateur performance. 
For ourselves, we can only say we thoroughly enjoyed the 
play from beginning to end. The plot was delightfully 


funny. The Mayor of Montillado institutes a competition 


. tually she disappears. 


Perhaps the 


the simple cottage garden upwards to tle grounds of a 


mansion there is an infinitely varied possibility suggested 


by site, climate, cost, taste, etc. And wecannot saytbatany- | 


thing in Mr. Mawson's book strikes us as particular] new 
g P y 


or original. 


A good many practical details, and useful | 


advice, the bock certainly contains,land some very dainty : 


illustrations by Messrs. C. E. Mallows, F. L. B. Griggs, 
А. R. Brown, and Н. Moss, together with very prettily 
designed head-pieces by Mr. D. Chamberlain. The garden 
house at Cringlemire, Windermere, and the fountain or 
terrace by Mr. Mallows, at page 76, are perhaps the two 
best things in the book. We 
house drawn from the photograph. 
treatment of this house is excellent, 
the formal informality of the rough stones below it. 


The architectural 


Mr. 


give some idea of the garden | 


somewhat spoilt by 


Mawson’s book is a handsome quarto, well produced, and - 


admirably bound, containing over 200 pages and many 
illustrations. 

Upon one thing we quite agree with the author, 
viz.: that the advice of an expert on gardening 
might with great advantage be obtained on the first 
selection of the site for both house and garden before 
many great natural advantages are irretrievably lost. 
Though the wise definition of a site should doubtiess be 
included in the many-sided accomplishments of an 
architect, it does not follow that it is so, even where his 
ability in other respects is marked enough. To our mind 
the most successful architect is not the man who desires 
to rule everything in regard to building and site by his 
own unaided judgment, but it is rather one who is willing 
to call to his aid every expert assistance available. Doubt. 
less he ought to know what development of the ground 
will best suit the effect of his building, but in regard to 
probable success of gardening operations in certain 
situations he must necessarily find great help from the 
gardening expert. There is always something to be con- 
sidered as to the cost of maintenance of effect in garden 
and grounds, and where cost is a matter of importance it 


' Miss Sophie Tyler and Miss Grace 


for a new town hall, and, being somewhat impecunious, 
conceives the idea of limiting the competition to bachelors, 
and of adding his daughter as a make-weigbt to the 
premium. Needless to say that this arrangement, simple 
as it may appear, led to complications. The daughter re. 
fuses to have anything to do with thesuccessful competitor, 
and falls in love with his assistant instead, with whom even- 
Meanwhile the mayor, who had 
reckoned on the architect foregoing his fees when married to 
his daughter, was in considerable straits to find the where- 
withal to pay the architect, and not even his re-election 
to office could assuage the anxiety he experienced as to 
how to raise the necessary funds. Eventually, the archi- 
tect's assistant and the mayor's daughter, now happily 
married, reappear upon the scene, and, disguised as 
wandering minstrels, give a sample of their singing, to 
which the architect liberally contributes, and the amount 
so collected, added to that which they have earned on their 
travels, is handed over to the mayor, who forthwith dis- 
charges his indebtedness to the architect. And thus 
everything ends happily. | 

Of course this is the merest outline of the plot, which was 
admirably filled in, all the way through, with professional 
quips and cranks, which were greeted with hearty and 
appreciative relish by the audience. Naturally enough there 
were plenty of satirical hits at architects and “their little 
ways,” and the song of ‘“ A Well-known Architect,” sung 
by Mr. Alfıed Stalman, as Purlino the architect, was ex- 
cellent, especially the advice to young architects :— 

If in your work you would succeed, 
ГИ tell you what has been my creed : 
To always move, and drink, and feed, 
In the very best society. 
I guess 
No less | 
Than half my jobs to-day 
Were given to me that way, 
Because 
I was 
Quite in the swim, you know. 
1 always say, 
To make it pay, 
You must keep up a show. 

The piece all through went with a capital swing, the 
music was excellently rendered, and the singing of Miss 
Annie Roberts as the heroine, Dolores, in her rendering of 
the charming little song ''Sleep," was most delightful. 
Wylde, as Rosita and 
Juanita, daughters of the landlord of the inn, Biero Bodega 
(Mr. F. Dare Clapham, author of the piece), with charm- 
ing voices assured us :— 

There are things just one or two 

Which a gir) should never do. 
and Mr. Constanduros, as Luiz, the architect's assistant, 
rendered іп a very fair baritone, ‘‘Here’s to the Maid of 
the South,” and also “ Listen, my Darling.” Mr. Leonard 
Butler was responsible for the music, which was bright 
and tuneful throughout. 

The cast was as follows :— 

Don Muria Maduro, Mayor of Montillado, Mr. С. В. 
Carvill, 
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Don Juan Purlino, an architect, Mr. Alfred Stalman. 

Luiz, his assistant апа son of Bodega, Mr. Stefanos 
Constanduros. 

Biero Bodega, landlord of the inn, Mr. F. Dare 
Clapham. | l 

Rosita and Juanita, his daughters, Miss Sophie Tyler 
and Miss Grace Wylde. 

Carlos and Pedro, friends of Luiz, Mr. A. S. Vernon 
and Mr. Gervase Bailey. 

Antonio Amillo, foreman of the masons, Mr. A. W. 
Bentham. | 

Diego and Alvaro, masons, Mr. Frank Carvill and Mr. 
Bernard Lang. 

Flower girls, Carmen, Mercedes, and Inez, Miss Ada 
Yerbury, Miss Evelyn Jackson, and Miss Rose Webb. 

Dolores, the mayor's daughter, Miss Annie Roberts. 

Chorus of flower girls and masons. 
- We should also add that the costumes were by Messrs. 
C. & W. May, of Garrick Street, and the wigs were 
supplied by Mr. Victor Hugo, Chandos Street, who has 
carried out this part of the work for close upon twenty 
years consecutively. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is to be a competition at Cardiff for a new 
asylum, which is to be built at Whitchurch. The 
building is to accommodate 1,250 patients, and is to be 
carried out in two sections. The competition will be open 
to all architects in the first instance, and out of the sketch 
designs thus submitted six will be selected, and their 
authors invited to submit complete designs. To each of 
the competitors taking part in this final stage, except the 
architect whose design is chosen for erection, will be paid 
an honorarium of £100. The author of the finally selected 
design will be appointed architect for the work at the 
usual commission. The Asylums Committee purposed, 
if possible, appointing Mr. С. T. Hine, architect to the 
Lunacy Commissioners, as their professional adviser. 


Mr. Снлрым’з little Bill for amending the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act (1890) met with the reception it 
deserved on its coming up for second reading in the House 
of Commons on the ıoth inst. Scarcely any one had a 
good word to say for it, whilst on the other hand the 
opposition was of the strongest. Its greatest weakness is, 
of course, that it leaves so much for future legislation. 
Mr. Chaplin was careful in introducing his Bill to point 
out that we already possessed considerable powers for 
dealing with the owners of slum properties. No doubt we 
do, but they are more easily cited thanenforced. And the 
crying mischief at present is that the owner of insanitary 
property has to be compensated, a mischief which Мг, 
Chaplin’s measure does nothing to remove. Towards the 
amendment of the present state of things as regards the 
heavy cost of clearing insanitary areas and rehousing the 
displaced population this Bill practically carries us no 
further. Mr. Chaplin tells us ** The Bill is but a step, and 
it has no finality about it." This is just the mischief of 
it: it is incomplete, and leaves so much to be done here- 
after. 


Tue London County Council rate for the ensuing year has 
been fixed at 15. 2}d., or an advance of 11d. over the rate 
levied last year. Mr. Wallace Bruce, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, in making this announcement at the 
County Council meeting on Tuesday, dealt generally with 
the municipal indebtedness of London, which, he pointed 
out, compared favourably with that of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and Sheffield. Elsewhere we give a 
short abstract of Mr. Bruce's statement, which is very 
interesting reading. 


PX o 


THE results of the election of President, Vice-presidents, 
committee, and other officers of the Architectural Associa- 
tion were announced at last Friday evening's meeting as 
follows :— President, Mr. W. Н. Seth-Smith ; Vice-Press- 
dents, Messrs. W. A. Pite and R. Else Smith. Committee, 
Messrs. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, H. T. Hare, A. Bolton, 
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H. A. Satchell, F. G. F. Hooper, W. A, Forsyth, M. 
Garbutt, A. A. Hart, A. B. Mitchell and E. H. Sim (in 
order of number of votes received); Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
Н. W. Pratt; Hon. Librarian, Mr. A. S. Flower; Hon. 
Secretaries, Messrs. G. B. Carvill and R. S. Balfour. 


Mr. J. M. Brypon is to read a paper on “Тһе Art of 
the late Professor Cockerell ” at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday evening next, 
the 21st inst. | 


“Tue New Street from Holborn to the Strand and its 
Architectural Possibilities" is to form the subject of dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the Society: of Architects, to 
be held on the 24th inst. Mr. William’ Woodward, 
A.R.I.B.A., is to open the discussion. 


Тне Surveyors’ Institution hold a country meeting at 
Leeds on the 25th inst., when papers on “ Leeds, its Past 
and Present,” by Mr. John Hepper, and “ Nuisances and 
Noxious Trades,” by Mr. Arnold Statham, will be read 
and discussed. 


The Sanitary Institute dinner was held on the roth inst. 
at the Holborn Restaurant, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
president, occupying the chair. 


We hear that the special matinée organised at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, for the benefit of the fund for 
the maintenance of the Homes for Discharged Soldiers, 
which are to be the Building Trades' gift to the nation, 
and which took place on Tuesday, was a great success in 
every way. The Princess of Wales, the Princess Victoria 
of Wales, and the Duchess of Fife were present, and it is 
estimated that something like Z 3,000 will result from the 
entertainment, Further monetary gifts to the building 
fund are announced, and the whole project is going for: 
ward in a most satisfactory manner. 


Tue Architects’ Registration Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons on Tuesday evening.by Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, ànd read a first time. 


Tue subject of the registration of plumbers also came up 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Knowles intro. 
ducing a motion totheeffect that it was desirable Govern- 
ment should introduce legislation dealing with the subject, 
and create a scheme forthe national registration of 
plumbers. Mr. Knowles referred to the Bill which he had 
had in his charge, and which had experienced many vicissi- 
tudes, and pointed out that there was a conclusive and 
authoritative consensus of opinion amongst the chief 
sanitary, medical, educational, and other bodies in favour 
of such registration. Mr. T. W. Russell, on behalf of the 
Government, assured Mr. Knowles of the sympathetic 
attitude ot Government towards the object of the Bill, and 
that they recognised its importance. At the same time 
they were not prepared to undertake legislation themselves 
in regard to the question ; they could take up the tangled 
skein of differing views, and attempt to harmonise the 
opinions of those who were not agreed as to what they 
wanted. The motion was withdrawn. 


Tue Ancient Monuments Protection Bill, which has for its 
object the empowering of local authorities to take over the 
charge of national monuments, and to receive voluntary 
contributions towards the cost of maintaining and preserv- 
ing them, was read a second time in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday. | 


THE new wing in connection with the textile industries 
and dyeing departments at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
provided through the generosity of the Clothworkers' 
Company, at a cost of something like £26,000, was 
formally opened on the 11th inst. The two new build. 
ings, designed by Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse & Son, 
Cavendish Square, provide for instruction in carding, 
spinning, and kindred processes of woollen and worsted 
manufacture, and for research in colouring matters, and 
instruction in their practical application, . : | 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE attained his 84th birthday on the 


12th inst. Not only is he the senior Queen's Counsel now 
living, and the senior bencher of Lincoln's Inn, but he is 
also a notable personality for his great mechanical skill 


and ingenuity in the matter of locks, public clocks, bells, 
and the like. 


desired. 

THE following have been elected members of the Royal 
Society of British Artists: F. Hobden, V. R. Cole, 
W. W. Manning, W. B. Thompson, A. Maclean, W. 
Dewhurst, F. Р. Wild, and J. E. Southall. 


Mr. HERBERT DRAPER'S picture ** The Waterbaby,” now 
on exhibition at the New Gallery, has been bought by the 


Corporation of Manchester for their permanent collection 


of pictures. 


A PICTURE by Sir John Millais, “Тһе Boyhood of 
Raleigh," was disposed of at the Reiss sale on Saturday 
last for £5,460, Messrs. Agnew being the purchasers, and 
the destination of the picture, the Tate Gallery. The 
price is said to be a record one for a picture by the late 


Р.К.А. 


Miss С. M. Demain Наммомр, the well-known black- 
and-white artist, died on Friday at the age of 39. 


A PICTURE by Benjamin West, R.A., entitled “ Capture by 
Brigands,” was disposed of at Mr. Robert Emery’s auction 
rooms, Stoke Newington, on Monday evening last, to Mr. 
Andrews, for 1,700 guineas. The bidding started at 
£500, and there was a spirited competition. The picture 
had been in a private collection for many years. 
MEISSONIER's “Standard Bearer,” which was put up for 
sale in the Bloomfield. Moore collection of pictures at 
Messrs. Christie's, realised 2,500 guineas. A charac- 
teristic pastoral landscape (by Troyon) fetched 2,550 
guineas, Sir John Millais's '* Cuckoo ' was knocked down 
for 1,550 guineas; and Lord Leighton's “ Whispers ” fell 
to a bid of 1,000 guineas. At the same time, though not 
of the Bloomfield. Moore collection, C.  Stanfield's 
* Guarda Costa ” was sold for 1,750 guineas. 


Tus sale of the Peel heirlooms was, perhaps, the chief 
artistic event of last week. The sale was held by Messrs. 
Robinson & Fisher, at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday and 
Friday. Dealers and collectors from all parts of Europe 
were gathered together in the rooms, and there was some 
keen competition in the bidding. On the first day the 
. most important lot was the stataary marble bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Sir Е. Chantrey, R.A., 1828. The bust 
has never been moulded, and has been housed at Drayton 
Manor for over seventy years. The bidding started at 
100 guineas, and finally stopped at £2,250, at which 
figure it was knocked down to Mr. Duveen, who also pur- 
chased the bust of Prior (by Roubiliac) for 550 guineas. 
Mr. Agnew secured the companion bust of Pope (by the 
same) fot 510 guineas, as also the same sculptor's Voltaire 
and Rousseau for 255 guineas and 105 guineas respec- 
tively. Amongst other notable lots were a statuary 
marble circular sculptured cistern or font, with Renais- 
sance decorations, purchased by Sir Robert Peel from one 
of the palaces in France, 330 guineas; a statuary marble 
group of boys, satyrs, and goat, signed Johannes Claudius 
de Cock, 1724, 305 guineas; a statuary marble figure of 
Apollo as a shepherd, by Thorwaldsen, 600 guineas; 
a statuary marble bust of Moliere, зто guineas ; another 
group, Baccbante and child, by R. J. Wyatt, 250 guineas. 


Тнв second day's sale of the Peel heirlooms was notable 
for the £24,250 obtained for Van Dyck’s *' Portraits of a 
Genoese Senator and his Wife," full length, 8o in. by 
46 in., brought to England from Genoa in 1828 through 
the instrumentality of David Wilkie, and exhibited at the 
British Gallery in 1829. The bidding was started at 
£20,000 by the auctioneer, and finally closed with Mr. 
McIntosh McLeod's bid of £24,250. Amongst the other 
high prices realised during the day may be mentioned :— 
W. Collins, “Winter Scene on the Thames,” 2,000 
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As an amateur architect he has also 
achieved distinction, though not of the kind usually to be 
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guineas; Van der Heyden, “Сапа! Scene, with Church,” 
1,800 guineas; J. Hoppner, “ Portrait of himself,” 1,500 
guineas; Greuze, “ Marie-Antoinette,” 1,350 guineas: 
Greuze, “A Female Head,” боо guineas; Jan Steen, 
* Interior of a Cabaret," 1,250 guineas; W. Mulready, 
“The Cannon,” 1,240 guineas; Sir Т. Lawrence, “ Рог. 
trait of Curran,” 850 guineas; Sir Е, Landseer, “ The 
Shepherd’s Prayer,” 750 guineas; T. Gainsborough, 
“ Portrait, Sir W. Blackstone,” 750 guineas; Sir Р. Lely, 
*' Cowley, the author," 670 guineas; Sir Р. Lely, “Nell 
Gwynne,” 650 guineas; Sir P. Lely, ‘Countess of 
Kildare,” 650 guineas; К. Р. Bonington, “ Grand Canal, 
Venice,” 650 guineas; W. Dobson, “Portrait of the 
artist,” 500 guineas; Sir J. Reynolds, “Dr. Johnson,” 
420 guineas. The total amount realised for the two days’ 
sale was close on £62,500, 


Тне rejected ofthe Royal Academy should feel grateful 
to Sir E. J. Poynter, the president, for his sympathy with 
them in their disappointment. Speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution on 
Saturday evening, Sir E. J. Poynter said that the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy, with room in their 
galleries for less than one-sixth of the pictures sent in, 
had to face the displeasure not only of those whose works 
were rejected on their merits, and who, perhaps, would 
have been wiser not to have sent them in, but also of the 
producers of many excellent and carefully-finished works 
which fell into the enormous class of doubtful pictures, 
and these even when they had been gone through a second 
time still amounted to double the number which it was 
possible to place on their walls. It. was his most painful 
experience, after the hanging was completed, to go through 
the rooms and see so many excellent pictures standing in 
rows awaiting return to their owners. He and his col- 
leagues took a keen interest in every picture submitted to 
them, and did their best, yet they could not but be con- 
scious that in many breasts the decision of the committee 
aroused feelings of resentment. There had been a time 
when he himself considered the hanging committee to be 
wanting in the elementary knowledge of all that constitutes 
a good work of art. | 

ТнЕвЕ has just been placed over the grave of the late Sir 
Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., in: the churchyard of 
Broadway, Worcestershire, a monument of Irish (Balli- 
nasloe) limestone of a grey hue, consisting of a trio of 
steps, all three cut in one solid :tone, surmounted by a tall 
monolith cross of Celtic character, ornamented on its upper 
part by delicate strap ornament. A striking feature about 
the stonework is that it is left with the chisel marks 
showing everywhere, just as it left the tool and the hammer 
of the artificer. - The inscription, which is in metal letters, 
is on the steps, and runs simply: “Іп loving memory of 
Sir Arthur William Blomfield, Knight, A.R.A., fourth son 
of the late Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. Born 
at Fulham Palace, 6th March, 1829. Died 30th October, 
1899." On the bevelled edge of the curbing at the foot of 
the grave is the brief quotation : ** Underneath are the 
everlasting arms." The memorial has been executed 
—under the supervision of Messrs. C. J. and A. C. Blom- 
field, M.A., sons of the deceased—by Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, of Exeter. | 


Mr. Ruskin inherited close upon £20,000 from his father 
(senior partner of a firm of wine importers), and it is 
significant of what his devotion to art cost him to note 
that the gross value of his estate was sworn to be 
£10,660 Is. 2d, and no more, and the net value 
£10,311 75..64. In another column we gave particulars 
of his various bequests and revocations. | 


A MARBLE bust of Thomas Carlyle has just been placed 
in the Carlyle House at Chelsea. It is the gift of the late 
Dr. Gunning, of Addison Crescent, Kensington, formerly 
of Brazil, and the work of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A. 
Dr. Gunning commissioned Mr. Stevenson some time ago 


(о execute the bust, which is pronounced an excellent 


likeness by relatives and friends of the philosopher. 


Byron's birthplace, 24, Holles Street, will henceforth be 
distinguished by a bronze bust of the poet set in Jacobean 
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masonry of Portland stone. The bust, which was un- 
covered on Monday last, has been designed by Mr. 
Taylerson, after the picture at Newstead Abbey, and was 
erected by Mr. John Lewis, of Oxford Street. The face 
is seen in profile to the left ; опе hand supports the chin, 
and the other holds a roll of papers. The inscription is 
simply, ‘‘ Byron, born here, 1788.” In the rounded pedi- 
ment of the stonework is a laurel wreath, and below is a 
plain shield. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. Edward Pritchard, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., a well-known civil engineer in the 
Midland counties. Mr. Pritchard was born at Wrexham 
in September, 1838. When under thirty years of age he 
was appointed borough surveyor of Clitheroe, and two or 
three years afterwards he obtained a similar appointment 
under the Bedford Local Board. In 1870 he was 
appointed borough surveyor of Warwick, for which city 
he carried out important schemes of sewerage and water 
supply. Some eighteen years ago he gave up his appoint- 
ment at Warwick and commenced independent practice, 
with offices in Birmingham and in London. Over a 
hundred towns in Great Britain have been provided by 
him with waterworks, sewerage, or tramways. He also 
designed the present waterworks at Pretoria, and was re- 
tained by the municipality of Capetown to report upon 
the best means of sewering the district and disposing of 
its sewage, a number of competitive plans having proved 
unsatisfactory. As a tramway engineer and expert Мг. 
Pritchard had a wide reputation, and also had a large 
practice as a mining engineer. 


Tue well-known firm of consulting sanitary engineers, 
Messrs. Kaye-Parry & Ross, of Dublin, have taken 
into partnership Мг. D. F.. Mackenzie-Richards, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C,E., and have opened additional offices 
in London, at 55, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Tue bricklayers and masons at Barrow-in-Furness are 
disputing as to whose right it is to set the terra-cotta in the 
front of the new technical schools now in course of erection 
inthe town. The bricklayers claim that as terra-cotta is 
made of clay their right to fix it is indisputable, and on 
the other hand the masons claim the work as theirs. 
This is a very pretty little dispute to decide—the material 
is clearly in the domain of the bricklayer, the fixing almost 
equally clearly in that of the mason. 


Tue authorities of the British Museum have decided to 
adopt a system of hydraulic pressure upon all the fire 
mains of the institution as an additional precaution against 
fire. By the adoption of this system a pressure of water 
of enormous force will be obtained by the mere turning of 
a couple of wheels, and the necessity for the fire engines 
which are at present on the roof of the museum will be 
obviated. This system of hydraulic pressure is already in 
use at Somerset House and the National Gallery, and 
yesterday afternoon the apparatus of the former institution 
was Ed to its annual test with the most satisfactory 
results. 


MR. GEORGE Livesey, of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, has just been expressing his opinion as to the advis- 
ability of supplying gas of a higher quality than can be 
obtained from the available supply of coal, such as in the 
sixteen-candle gas consumed in London. Mr. Livesey 
points out that recent experiments prove that with the 
Welsbach burner the light increases as the illuminating 
power of the gas diminishes. Everything now points, in 
his opinion, to the reversal of the policy of giving high- 
power gas. Enrichment, he says, is costly, difficult, and 
uncertain, and consumers do not want it, but require an 
‚ abundant supply of cheap gas for heating and cooking, 
which, in suitable burners, gives more than the amount of 
light they obtain at present. The time, he declares, is 
within measurablé distance when non-luminous gas for 
heating, cooking, and burning by incandescent mantles 
will be the great desideratum of the public. Mr. Livesey 
contends for the abolition of useless restrictions imposed 
on the gas industry, the chief of which is the requirement 
to give a higher illuminating power than can be obtained 
from the available supply of coal. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES Е. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AT Panis. 


Т" tenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will be held in Paris this year from 
August roth to 17th, under the ко of Dr. 
Brouardel, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
I am asked to state that the following subjects will be 
discussed at the congress :— 

I. Hygiene. —ı. Microbiologie et parasitologie appliquées 
à l'hygiène. 2. Hygiene alimentaire—Sciences chimique 
et vétérinaire appliquées à l'hygiène. 3. Salubrité.— 
Sciences de l'ingénieur et de l'architecte appliquées à 
l'hygiène, 4. Hygiene individuelle et des collectivités 
(premiére enfance, exercices physiques, écoles, hópitaux, 
prisons, etc.) Crémation. 5. Hygiene industrielle et pro- 
fessionnelle.— Logements insalubres. 6. Hygiene militaire, 
navale et coloniale. 7. Hygiene générale et internationale 
(prophylaxie des maladies transmissibles, administration et 
législation sanitaires). 8. Hygiene des transports (trans- 
ports en commun, chemins de fer, navires, omnibus, tram- 
ways, automobiles), —II. Demographie. 

Programmes and forms of application for membership 
can be obtained from the secretary of the British Com- 
mittee, Dr. Paul F. Moline, 42, Walton Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. The price of a member’s ticket is 205. Specia 
arrangements for travelling will, it is hoped, be made. 
Further particulars will be announced shortly. 


As Соор AS THE BEST AND CHEAPER THAN THE 
CHEAPEST. 

Such is the somewhat Irish claim made by The King 
Improved Sand Blast Company, of Station C, Detroit, 
Michigan, tor their apparatus, of which they kindly send 
me illustrations and interesting descriptive matter. I 
believe negotiations are in progress for introducing it to 
this country. It is made iu two forms, No. 1 costing £15 
at Detroit, to be used in connection with centrifugal 
blowers for cleaning light and ornamental castings, stove 
plate, &c. ; castings of delicate construction that are to be 
enamelled, japanned, bronzed, electro-plated, or in any 
other way artistically finished. No. 2 costs £20, and is 
used in connection with compressed air for cleaning 
radiators, bath tubs, hollow-ware, sheet metal, steel and 
heavy machinery castings, sbip hulls; also for re-dressing 
discoloured stone buildings” The sand blast is invaluable 
to stove manufacturers. The King is the lowest-priced 
sand blast on the market, occupies little room, and is easil 
manipulated. А dry, sharp, or quartz sand is required: 
This is used over and over again. As the sand blast gives 
results obtainable in no other way it is rapidly growing in 
favour with British manufacturers and others. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH. 

Another apparently good thing from Detroit, for points 
on tramways. An insulated section in circuit with the 
switch mechanism is introduced on the trolley line. 
Normally the switch is set in one direction. If the 
motor man wishes to take his car on to the branch line he 
continues to take power when the trolley passes along this 
section (20 in. in length); if he wishes to keep on the main 
track he cuts the car motor off while passing the section. 
These switches are said to work well. 


DiRECT-CuRRENT DYNAMOS. 

The following are six classes of causes of sparking: 
(a) faults inherent in the dynamo design; (5) faults due to 
the bad setting of the brushes ; (г) causes entirely outside 
the machine; (4) faulty construction of the commutator ; 
(e) bad connections; (/) commutator too small.--MaTTHEws. 


THe Usiguirous Motor. 

On the Burgundy Canal the Galliot system is in use; 
an electric tricycle is propelled along the towing-path by a 
6-kilowatt motor, receiving energy from a suspended trolley 
wire, and hauls barges by means of a tow-rope. The 
tricycle weighs two tons, and tows a train of barges loaded 
with 700 tons at about 14 mile per hour. On the same 
canal the Bouguié system of chain haulage is employed ; 
in this case energy is supplied by two trolleys and wires to 
a motor on the barge, which drives the chain-hauling 
gear. The latent capabilities of our own canals seem 
strangely neglected.. We contentedly remain a century 
behind, and use the horse.. 
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ELECTROLYSIS OF CAST-IRON PIPEs. 


In some cases cast-iron pipes are but little affected 
by electrolysis, the coating of adherent moulding, sand 
and tar, protecting them. Some soils appear to give a 
different reaction when a current passes through them. The 
tar gives no protection ‚whatever, and the surface of the 
pipe changes to a soft black material resembling graphite. 
Chemical analysis shows that the percentage of iron is 
reduced one half, while the percentage of carbon 15. more 
than doubled. “ Carbonizing Coating ” prevents this 
destructive action. 


CLEANING WATER-TUBE BOILERS. 


Ап ingenious turbine tool for this purpose is made by 
the Chicago Boiler Cleaning Company. It comprises a 
turbine in a case about 24 in. in diameter and 3 in. long. 
The cleaner is connected to the turbine shaft by a univer- 
sal joint, allowing the instrument to pass through curved 
tubes. The turbine makes 2,000 revolutions a minute. 
The arms of the cleaner are thrown out by centrifugal 
force, and the scale, when cut away, is washed out by the 
stream of water from the turbine. 


- PORTLAND CEMENT. 


M. R. Feret claims that his recent experiments enable 
him to specify the temperature needed for the calcination 
of Portland cement with great precision. He arrives at 
the conclusions that the temperature needed to produce 
cement clinker is about 1,600” C., and that a trial kiln for 
the study of cement mixtures should be capable of easily 
reaching. a temperature of 1,800? C., as the pure mixtures 
would be devoid of the fluxes usually present in cement- 
making materials. i 

THE AUTOMOBILE AND SANITATION. 

With motor vehicles not only will our streets be less 
offensive, remarks Engineering, especially in summer 
weather, but organisms will not be so extensively conveyed 
by disseminated particles from the roads, and further, the 
disintegrating effect of the horses’ hoofs, which accounts 
for most of the dust of summer and the pasty slime of 
winter, will be to a great extent obviated. The sanitary 
advantages of the motor vehicle have also been recognised 
and strongly urged by many medical officers of health and 
. Surveyors to municipal and urban councils. This shows, 
then, what forces are at work urging us, both for light and 
heavy traffic; in the direction of utilising more efficiently 
and with mechanical power the 100,000 miles of road which 
we possess in this country. | 


— — >... | 
MR. RUSKIN’S WILL. 
his willof October 23td, 1883, Mr. 


Brantwood, Coniston, LL.D., 
fessor of Fine Art at Oxford, 1870-1884, who died on 


may die possessed to Joseph 
Herne Hill, in the county cf 
Surrey, and Joanna Ruskin Severn, his wife, and to the 


heirs for their very own; 


as I 
unpublished manuscripts, diaries, 


to Joanna Kuskin 

Cambridge Massachusetts, to deal with 

they think fit. He left all the copyrights 

| 4 Ei acus writings, plates, 
ocxs made by or for him durin his life, toge 

all the stock-in-trade, in the bands of his publisher 

his death, and his unpublished manuscripts and proofs 
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to Joanna Ruskin Severn and Alexander 
but subject to the condition that Mr. George Allen should 
be retained as publisher, that out of the Profits of publi. 
cation £100 a year should be paid to Mr. Wedderburn, 
and then not exceeding £1,000 a year to Mr. and Mrs, 
Severn for the maintenance of Brantwood, and that an 

balance of profit should be invested. He left the 
residue of his property to Mr. and Mrs. Severn. 

By a codicil of June 4th, 1884, Mr. Ruskin revoked a 
bequest to the trustees of the Bodleian Library of certain 
pictures bequeathed to them in trust under his will, and 
left them to go as part of his residuary estate, with the 
desire that they should ever remain at Brantwood. B 
a codicil of September 21st, 188 5, confirming the settlement 
of Brantwood in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Severn, he sub. 
stituted them, and Mr. Charles Mylne Barber, solicitor, 
as executors and executrix of his will. By a codicil of 
March 25th, 1897, Mr. Ruskin modified the condition as to 
the employment of Mr. Allen as publisher. 

- The gross value of Mr. Ruskin's estate has been sworn 
to be £10,660 1s. 2d., and the net value £10,311 7s. 64. 


Wedderburn, 
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THREE TOWNS BRANCH DEVON AND 
EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
HE fourth annual meeling of the above society was 

T held on the oth inst. at Plymouth. The president of 

the branch, Mr. Henry George Luff, A.R.I.B.A., Occupied 

the chair, and amongst those present were Mr. A. S, 

Parker, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. W. H. May, M.S.A., Мг. К.А. 

Mill, Mr. J. Н. Dwellery, Mr. C. Н. Cheverton, and Mr. 

B. Priestley Shires, A.R.I.B.A., the honorary secretary 

and treasurer of the branch. 

The chairman announced that the annual meeting of 
the parent society would take place on the roth inst. at 
Exeter this year, and it was hoped that a goodly number 
would be present from the Three Towns. On the motion 
of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Shires, it was resolved 
to recommend to the society at Exeter the name of Mr. 
A. W. Debnam, the surveyor to the Stonehouse Urban 
District authority, as an honorary member of the society. 

Mr. Shires, in presenting his report, stated that three 
new members had been elected during the past year, and 
one member had resigned. In September last members of 
the society were kindly invited by Mr. James Crocker, 
ex-president of the parent society at Exeter, to Dunster, 
where the castle and the quaint old-time village claimed 
attention. They were afterwards entertained to luncheon 
by Mr. Crocker, and subsequently a visit was made to old 
Cleeve Abbey, a very enjoyable day being spent. In 
December last a new experiment in the way of a dinner 


| was tried, and proved in every way a decided success. It 


was well attended, and hope was expressed that the dinner 
would be held annually. А scheme for the formation 
of an architectural library has been commenced, and the 
library committee were now considering further develop- 
ments of the scheme. It was hoped that befcre the winter 
session arrived a start would have been made. The com- 
mittee earnestly solicited papers for discussion during the 
coming session. The committee also reported that during 
the past session the question of the compulsory registration 
of architects had continued to be under discussion, a very 
successful meeting being held at Exeter, in which the 
Principle of the Bill was supported. | 

Mr. Shires also presented the financial statements, which 
showed a satisfactory balance in favour of the society. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports, 
congratulated the society on being in such a flourishing 
condition, and hoped the coming session would also bea 
bed one. Mr. W. Н. May seconded, and it was 
carried. 

The election of officers to serve on the council resulted 
as follows : Chairman, Mr. Henry George Luff (re 
elected); committee, Messrs. Parker, May, Decr 
Bazeley, and Lethbridge; and hon. secretary an 
treasurer, Mr. B. Priestley Shires (re-elected). On the 
motion of Mr. May, seconded by Mr. Parker, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded the chairman and secretary 
for the able manner in which they had discharged their 
duties. Mr. Luff and Mr. Shires responded, and the 
meeting terminated. 
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OLD COLONIAL HOUSES AT THE CAPE. 
(See Article.) 


ARCHITECTURE AND GARDEN MAKING. 
(See Article.) 


PROFESSOR PETRIE'S EXPLORATIONS 
AT ABYDOS. 


ECTURING at University College on the roth inst. 
[, as Edwards Professor of Egyptology, Professor 
Petrie dealt with the recent explorations undertaken by 
him at Abydos. Careful exploration of the ancient royal 
cemetery by Professor Petrie has resulted in the recovery 
of at least seven royal tombs, some of which certainly, 
and probably all, belong to the First Dynasty. The 
group of royal tombs was situated a short distance to the 
south-west of the great temples of Seti I. and Rameses II., 
and the tombs presented several most interesting features 
which undoubtedly marked them as belonging to the 
earliest period. The larger tombs exhibited a most 
peculiar construction. The central portion was a wooden 
chamber roofed and floored with wood, round which were 
built a number of smaller chambers in brickwork contain- 
ing vases filled with votive tablets in ivory, ebony, and 
stone, and portions of funeral furniture. The construction 
of these chambers showed clearly that they were directly 
connected with the hollow tomb, roofed over with palm 
leaves, which had been used in the prehistoric burials at 
Ballas, Itu, and Nagada. 

Still more interesting, the lecturer said, was the con- 
struction of these tomb-chambers. Although constructed 
as rooms or houses, they were sunk a short space below 
ground and carefully covered up with heaped sand, the 
tomb-chamber being approached by a sloping passage or 
staircase. This was evidently the origin of the mode of 
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construction employed in the early pyramids. The few : 


inscriptions discovered in the tombs were most important, 


as they showed clearly how completely Egyptian religious ' 


and civil life had been organised upon the same lines as 
are familiar to us from later times. Already the kings 
called themselves rulers of Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
assumed the Hawk and Urzus titles, while festivals had 
been established which were kept until the last days of 
the empire. 

The most curious discovery was that of a reputed tomb 
of Osiris, which was invented in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
There can be little doubt that in tbe most ancient tímes 
there was, probably on the site of the Temple of Osiris, a 
tomb in which the great anthropomorphic god of the 
Egyptians was supposed to have been buried. During 
the period of the middle empire this site had been lost, 
built over, no doubt, by the town which grew up around 
the temple, and on the rise of the new Theban priestly 
empire a new site had to be found. The authorities 
examined the ancient royal cemetery, and finding that the 
tomb of King Zer was the largest and most important, 
this was adopted as the “'cenotaph” of Osiris. It was 
this tomb which misled M. Amélineau into supposing that 
he had discovered the veritable tomb of Osiris. The 
lecturer stated that he hoped to resume his work upon 
this site next season, when more important results might 
be expected. 


Е 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BUDGET FOR 
1900-1901. 

T the meeting of the London County Council on Tues- 
day Mr. Wallace Bruce, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, presented his annual statement. Mr. Bruce, 
in the course of his speech, said that, comparing the debt 
of London as a whole with that of certain other large 
‚towns, it would be seen that for total ordinary services the 
debt of London was equal to a little over one year’s 
rateable value, and compared favourably with that of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, and other 
smaller towns, whilst for the extraordinary remunerative 
services, such as water, gas, electric lighting, tramways, 
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and the like, the capital debt of London was very small 
indeed, being only 63 per cent., or, say, one-fifteenth of 
one year’s rateable value, as compared with four years’ 
rateable value in the case of Manchester, two and a half 
years in that of Birmingham, and one and a half years in 
the case of Liverpool. 

The purchase of land and the erection of dwellings for 
housing purposes, for which they had to provide money 
this year, and the charge for interest and consequent 
addition to the rate incurred, might well be looked upon 
as the Council’s contribution to the solution of tke most 
difficult problem, the overcrowding of persons living in the 
central districts of London. Their architect, whose zeal 
and ability were recognised by all, had devoted much time 
to planning the most economical dwellings, and they now 
knew by experience what was the highest price they could 
afford to pay for land on which they intended to build 
dwellings, so that when they were occupied there would 
be no charge upon the rate; and they found that land in 
the central districts of London was three times too costly 
to be used for that purpose. In some of the recent 
purchases by the Council of land the price paid to a willing 
seller had been far more than three times the housing value. 
The Reid's Brewery site in Clerkenwell Road cost 
£200,000, and it had been necessary to write it down to 
£45,000 as its housing value; and the Herbrand Street 
site, Bloomsbury, cost about (40,000, and was written 
down to £7,000. It was clear that people living in these 
neighbourhoods on land of this value could only afford to 
pay for one room for a family, instead of three, and that it 
was true economy to enable them to live where land was 
cheaper and conditions of life more healthy, and this, it 
hin hoped, tramway extensions might assist in bringing 
about. 

The gross debt of the Council, said Mr. Bruce, on 
March 31st, 1900, was £44,436,192,as against £41,941,321 
іп 1899, showing an increase for the year of / 2,994,871. 
The net debt of the Council on March 31st, 1900, showed 
an increase for the year of 41,469,498. As regarded the 
money which was required for the Holborn to the Strand 
improvement, they were able to obtain a satisfactory con- 
cession from Parliament—viz., that nothing had to be 
raised in the rates for repayment until seven years had 
elapsed, and by that time they anticipated that the surplus 
lands along the line of the improvement would be in a 
condition to be valued as assets and set off against the 
gross debt, so that after seven years the repayment would 
be calculated on a much diminished sum. The income 
derivable from these lands in the form of ground rents 
would provide a large sum towards the payment of the 
interest on the stock created. In the first year of the 
Council this charge for debt was equal to 724. in the 
pound. Up to last year the growth of the rateable 
value of London had increased more rapidly than its 
debt, and the charge last year was 734. in the pound, or 
id. in the pound less than іп 1889-90. With the present 
year, however, owing to the large improvements and 
undertakings he had referred to, the rating for debt 
showed an increase of £135,143, or 34. in the pound over 
last year. Partly owing to thegreat destruction of capital 
which war always caused, and which was now going on 
in South Africa, and owing also to the general activity of 
trade and high prices, the Council would have to pay a 
higher rate of interest on its loans than had been the case 
for many years, and it would be well for the committees 
to delay all works, the need for which was not urgent, 
until a more favourable season for borrowing money, and 
for the Council to exercise much caution in undertaking 
new improvements. 

The rate proposed for the new year was 1434. This 
was an advance of 114. as compared with last year. 
This year they had three new charges to consider. Under 
the Tithe Rent Charge Act, 1899, the Council suffered loss 
to the extent of £19,c00, chiefly to benefit the country 
clergy. The Inebriates Act Committee bad begun their 
useful work with the modest estimate of £3.500, but there 
would also be considerable capital expenditure. The 
London Government Act, 1899, required the Council to 
pay the expenses of the Privy Council Commiittee— £8, 500. 
Had these charges not been imposed they could have fixed 
the rate at 1d. less. The profit from the tramways in relief 
of the rates was again equal to upwards of 4d. in the 
pound, and they must remember that £10,000 of profit of 
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the soutbern section had been devoted to shortening the 
hours of work to ten hours a day; this followed upon 
£14,000 which last year was spent in increasing wages 
and giving a six-days week. The rate in 1895-6 was 
1s. 3d. in the pound. It would thus be seen that in the 
Council’s rate, in spite of the great improvements and 
undertakings for which they had had to provide this year, 
rie had been a decrease of 14. in the pound since that 
ate. 

After some discussion the estimates for 1900-1 were 
gone through. The total sum voted was £4,218,654. 
This included an Exchequer contribution of £604,330, 
interest on loans, and other matters, leaving a sum of 
£2,264,874 to be raised by rate. 


EGYPTIAN TEMPLES.* 
Bv ALEX. PAYNE. 


| THINK I may say without fear of contradiction that 
in studying the temples of Egypt we are studying the 
eatliest monuments that exist devoted to religion and 
erected by what was the most civilised nation of the 
ancient world. | — | | 

There is evidence to show that most of the religions of 
the ancient world were derived from a common origin, 
and had for their main idea either the worship of the 
powers of nature or as regarding nature as a theatre 
descriptive of divine things. The ancient vedic hymns of 
India were addressed to the powers of nature, and the fact 
that the different days of the week are to this day dedicated 
in English or French to different planets is evidence that 
the religions of the Gothic tribes coming from central 
Asia were derived from the same source. The most 
probable conjecture of the object of the Druidical circles 
of stones is that they were devoted to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and the name Baalbek, afterwards 
Heliopolis, shows that the worship of the sun dated from 
a very early period in Syria. That the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans had much from the same source is 
well known, and we know from Herodotus that the Greeks 
regarded the Egyptian as a civilisation earlier than their 
own and to be greatly venerated. In Egypt it is certain 
from the monuments themselves and the representations 
on them that their early worship was derived from the 
phenomena of nature, the rise and setting of the sun and 
moon and stars, the waxing and waning of the moon and 
so forth, and fortunately we have from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics a full description of what took place in each room 
of the temples, where staircases are provided leading up 
to the flat roofs, so that certain ceremonies might take 
place in full view of the heavenly bodies in honour of whom 
the services were held. 

When the Greeks and Romans successively conquered 
Egypt, and made it a province of their empires, no attempt 
was made to disturb its worship and religion, so similar 
in some respects to their own; in fact, the Egyptian 
deities were at once adopted as part of the State religion, 
and vast sums were spent in the restoration of the ancient 
temples evidently under the direction of the Egyptian 
priesthood, and, judging from the inscriptions, with {һе 
most scrupulous conservatism of the ancient plan and 
purpose. Probably no such splendid restorations exist as 
those of the Ptolemies of the ancient Temples of Edfu and 
Denderab, which have preserved to us in its simplest and 
complete form what may be regatded as the typical 
temple of the Egyptians as used for worship for a period 
of at least 4,000 years, if not more. 

It is not certain where the Egyptians came from. Pro- 
bably from their regarding the land of Punt (either in 
Arabia or at the extreme south-east of the Red Sea) as 
the Holy Land, they came from the east. Abydos has 
been called tbe cradle of Egypt, but the seat of the first 
settled monarchy appears to have been the great city of 
Memphis, just south of modern Cairo, and said to have 
been founded by Menes, the first historic king, about 
4,000 вс. This city must have been one of the 
largest of the ancient world, and the ruins of 
an immense place remained as late as the twelfth 
century A.D.; but, owing to the inundations of the Nile, 
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nothing remains of it at the present day but a few earth. 
mounds and two colossal statues, which stood in front of 
the great Temple of Ptah, and the Pyramids and 
innumerable tombs built on the uplands west of the Nile 
which formed the great cemetery of the city, and amongst 
which the famed Pyramids of Gizeh formed the chief. 
These are surrounded by whole streets of tombs, which 
are said by the Arabs to extend for two or three days’ 
journey into the desert, and alone would give an idea of 
the vast populations in the valley of the Nile who were 
buried here. The inundations of the Nile have also 
destroyed almost every vestige of the large cities which 
once existed in the Delta, so that it is necessary to go 200 
or 300 miles up the Nile before reaching extensive remains 
of temples. The whole valley of the Nile, including the 
river itself, would appear to have risen since the times of 
ancient Egypt, so that the Temples of Denderah and 
Edfu, which will be described in detail, are now some 
30 ft. or 40 ft. below the level of the ground, and have 
had to be dug out quite recently for their complete 
examination, and are now under tbe care of the Govern- 
ment as ancient monuments. There are also extensive 
remains at Kom Ombos, Esneh, Phila, and other places 
on the river. Some ruins which existed at the time of the 
great French expedition under Napoleon have now dis- 
appeared, but it is at ancient Thebes that an idea of the 
magnificence of ancient Egypt can be best obtained. The 
ruins of temples and buildings there exceed those left in 
the remainder of Egypt altogether, if we except the 
Pyramids, and are far more extensive than anything 
remaining either at Rome or Athens. The site of the 
ancient city, being mostly above the level of the inunda- 
tion, has escaped the destruction that has fallen upon 
other cities. 

Thebes dates from a high antiquity, and a few of the 
more ancient parts of its temples are from the times of 
the Eleventh Dynasty, about 2500 B.c.; but under the 
Pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty (about 1400 B.C.), 
Seti J. and Rameses II., &c., the chief seat of government 
was transferred from Memphis to Thebes, and the city 
was embellished with the magnificent temples of which 
the ruins now remain. The great group of Karnac alone 
is nearly a mile long and one-third of a mile wide, and 
comprises a whole assemblage of temples connected 
together by avenues of sphinxes. From this group there 
are remains of an avenue of sphinxes to the Temple of 
Luxor on the banks of the Nile, about one mile to the 
south, where are the ruins of one of the finest temples 
which remain. These are all built on the east bank of the 
river. On the west bank there is a series of temples, or 
rather mortuary buildings, erected by various Pharaohs to 
the memory of themselves and their ancestors; and further 
from the river, under the mountains containing the tombs 
of the kings and the vast cemetery of Thebes, was the 
mortuary temple, Der-el-Bahri, described in this room last 
year. These buildings are mostly far too complicated and 
elaborate to describe in the limits of a single paper. 
Moreover, they show in many instances a departure from 
the original and simple plan of the early temples dedicated 
to the gods; the monarchs of this period would seem to 
have been almost intoxicated by the grandeur of the 
empire and the extent of its foreign conquests, and the 
temples are covered with inscriptions of their own glorious 
doings, and, though the credit of them is all ascribed to 
the gods, the prevailing sentiment seems their own glorifi- 
cation. Probably no man in the world ever had more 
statues erected to his memory than Rameses lI., and the 
cost of them would exceed many millions sterling of our 
money. This Rameses is generally supposed to be the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and to have shortly preceded 
the time of the Exodus. 

In describing the ceremonies that took place at the 
temples, which were in the main theatrical exhibitions of 
the phenomena of nature, it is necessary to form some 
idea of Egyptian cosmogony. They imagined the world 
to be a vast plain suspended in space, of which Egypt, 
with the Nile running through it, was the centre, and by 
far the most important part, the nations round being com- 
paratively barbarous and uncultivated. Below this plain 
was stretched out the plain of the nether world, with 
a Egypt and Nile almost the counterpart of those in 

= world ; the sun, and moon, and heavenly bodies, after 
traversing above the world, descended in the west ап 
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passed back again over the plain of the nether world, rising 
again in the east. All the spirits of the departed went to 
the nether world, and those that were judged worthy of 
continuing life remained there with the same avocations 
and amusements that had occupied them in this 
world. 

(Mr. Payne here put on the screen a few slides showing 
views in the neighbourhood of Cairo.) 

We must now journey some three hundred miles up the 
Nile before we come to any considerable remains of a 
temple. I may just be allowed to state that travelling on 
the Nile is a most delightful way of spending a holiday at 
the time of year when I made the journey, viz., early 
in March, when the climate of Egypt is absolute perfection; 
day after day of splendid sunshine, with just enough fleecy 
cloud about to give variety, and the warm sun, tempered by 
a delicious wind from the north, refreshing and bracing, all 
combine to produce an effect like the finest summer 
weather in England, and this renewed day after day with 
absolute certainty. The dust from the desert, which is 
one of the great inconveniences of Egypt, does not affect 
us on the river, though now and then we see it whirling 
along like a waterspout of sand or pillar of cloud in the 
distance. 

_ The river is also enlivened by the numerous dhows, or 
native boats, with their large triangular white sails, scud- 
ding through the water at a fine rate before the north 
wind ‚ sometimes even quicker than the steamer ; the banks 
are picturesque, with groups of palm and sycamore trees, 
and here and there native villages; there are also occa- 
sional sugar factories with chimney stacks which remind 
one of an English town, and do not improve the land- 
scape. 

The prospect on the Nile from each side is bounded by 

the Arabian and Libyan mountains, sometimes rising in 
most picturesque forms and thrown out by the light and 
shadow of the brilliant sunshine. The colours at sunrise 
and sunset are magnificent, and one cannot wonder that 
the Egyptians derived their ideas of the divinity from the 
glorious orb traversing their country each day from east 
to west in such splendour, and followed at night by the 
moon and stars. But I must pass on to our first temple, 
which is at Denderah. 
. On arrival at the landing. place, a ride of twenty minutes 
through fields brought us to the temple and the site of the 
ancient Egyptian town. We now have to descend a stair- 
case to the level of the temple floor, the rubbish from 
which has been cleared out, and the building placed in 
charge of a keeper in the pay of the Government. The 
temple, as it actually stands, was rebuilt in the time of the 
Ptolemies, the decorations of which continued down to the 
time of the Roman Emperors, but the inscriptions show 
that it was a restoration of an older temple which stood at 
the same place from the very earliest times. One inscrip- 
tion says: “ Тһе great building plan of Ant (Denderah) 
was found written in ancient character on hide of the 
times of the successors of Horus." Another inscription 
says that King Totmes ПІ. made a restoration of this 
monument found described in ancient characters of the 
time of King Khufu (the builder of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh). Thus it appears that the Egyptians regarded 
themselves as the keepers of the sacred plans of the reli- 
gious buildings, which were handed down by writing and 
tradition from the most ancient times, and were not 
deviated from in any essential particular. We may there- 
fore regard them as models of the ancient temples which 
existed from the earliest time, and it is interesting to 
notice many features in common between them and the 
Tabernacle erected by Moses by divine command, and the 
temples of Ezekiel and Herod, and also the temples of 
the Greeks and Romans. There is as much similarity in 
the plan and arrangement of the great temples of Egypt as 
there is between the different cathedrals of the Christian 
Church. This temple of Denderah was dedicated to 
Hatbor. 

Egyptian mythology is complicated by the fact that, in 
various localities, different names are applied to the same 
idea. The fundamental principle seems to have been to 
regard the heavenly bodies and powers of nature as sym- 
bols of the attributes of the Deity, and in most localities 
there is a divine Trinity. First, there is the masculine 
or creative principle symbolised by the sun, and called 
Ra-Harmachis at Heliopolis, Amen-Ra at Thebes, and 


so on; and in the philosophical idea representing the 
powers of goodness and light as opposed to evil and dark- 
ness. Secondly, there is the feminine or receptive and 
maternal principle symbolised by the moon and stars and 
called Isis, Hathor, Muth, and several other names; and 
in the philosophical idea representing truth and faith, 
which keep alive and preserve the powers of goodness in 
states of decline symbolised by the night. Finally, as the 
result of a marriage or union between these two, there 
follows the third principle, the new-born day, represented 
by the sun rising again and called Horus; and in the 
philosophical idea representing the resurrection and re- 
generation, and the dawn of a new era of religion and 
civilisation in the world. The ceremonies апа processions 
which took place in the temples would appear to have 
been theatrical representations of what takes place in 
nature ; each hour and day being symbolised as a separate 
deity, and the great event being the triumph of the sun 
over the powers of darkness and its bursting forth in 
renewed splendour at the opening of day. 

‘Hathor” literally means “the House of Horus,” 
evidently the power which preserves and protects the 
youthful deity, that is, the rising sun, till the time for his 
rising in glory before the world. There was probably an 
entrance court before the Temple of Hathor, at Den- 
derah, but if so it has been destroyed, and now one enters 
directly into a hall or porch, supported by twenty-four 
columns; this is the Hypostyle Hall or Khent Hall—that 
is, Front Room. It is 143 ft. broad, 80 ft. deep, and 
about 50 ft. high; it is a most noble apartment of har- 
monious proportions, and at once strikes the beholder 
with its grandeur; the walls are decorated with reliefs, 
recording the various Pharaohs who built or restored 
the temple; representing them as ascribing all to the 
gods, and making their offering of the temple to them. 
The ceiling represents the firmament and stars; at each 
end is a figure of the goddess Nut, who represents the- 
firmament of heaven in the form of a tall woman 
bending over and touching the ground with her hands 
as the firmament appears to bend over the earth. On 
other parts of the ceiling are representations of the signs 
of the Zodiac, with figures of the twelve gods of the hours 
of the night ascending оп the east side апа descending on 
the west side. The moon is also represented by fourteen 
divinities ascending steps—the fourteen days of the crescent 
moon—and fourteen divinities descending steps, the four- 
teen days of the waning moon. The twelve hours of the 
day are represented by twelve divinities, each in the sun's 
disc, sailing in boats across the vault of heaven. 

Passing through this room, with its beautiful and 
massive columns covered with inscriptions, we proceed 
along the central axis of the temple into the Hall of the 
Appearance, so called because the statue of Hathor, ‘ the 
golden-rayed,” was brought on festive occasions from the 
Holy of Holies in the rear into this hall to be exhibited to 
the people, who did not advance beyond the front тоот; 
this room is 45 ft. 6 in. square, and the ceiling is supported 
by six columns, The representations on the walls describe 
the ceremonies that the Pharaoh had to go through as 
chief priest before entering to worship the goddess: he 
enters the hall carrying a staff and covered with a long 
garment, preceded by a priest dressed in a panther’s skin 
(the sign of a priest), who sprinkled incense on a burning 
censor ; he lays his robe aside and bends before the image 
of Hathor; then he goes through the act of cleaving at 
the ground with a short plough—this means turning the 
first sod for the site of the temple; then he smites a blow 
with a hammer on a stone—this is laying the foundation 
stone; then he shapes the first brick for the enclosing 
walls; afterwards we see him before Hathor with a build- 
ing tool in his hands, and he is said to utter this sentence: 
“lI have built the monument, the great опе, as a perfect 
building to all eternity.” Thus the king himself was 
actually to commence the temple, which was supposed to 
be built under his immediate auspices on the old and sacred 
pattern as an offering to the gods. | 

There were three small rooms on each side of the Hall 
of Appearance ; one of those on the left side was the temple 
laboratory, where the incense, oils, and ointments were 
prepared for the temple services, as the inscriptions 
thereon show. The Egyptians were so skilful in matters 
of this sort that the word chemistry is derived from Khem, 
the ancient name of the land of Egypt. The second room 
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is called the Assembly-room, and it is supposed the offer- 
ings were placed here on the festa] days. The third room 
afforded a passage out of the temple. One room on the 
right, or west side, was called the Silver-room, and con- 
tained the jewels, and ornaments of the divine image and 
temple utensils of costly materials, as shown in the in- 
scription which gives the uses of the room. 

The second room formed an exit from the temple on 
that side; the third room formed a sort of ante-room to the 
Staircase leading to the roof on that side. 


(To be continued.) 
ло o a) 
TRADE NOTES. 


HE ventilation of St. George's Bakery, Glasgow, now 

being erected for Messrs. Reid $: Co., has been carried 

out by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting louvre ven- 

tilators of an ornamental design, supplied by Messrs. 

Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope 

Street, Glasgow. The same firm are also carrying out the 
ventilation of Walsall School Board offices. 


We learn that Mr. Pd Down, is severing his connection 
with Mersrs. Laing, Wharton & Down, Limited, and will 
shortly establish a business in London for supplying 
specialities for electric traction and lighting contracts. Mr. 
Down, we understand, was the founder of the firm of 
Laing, Wharton & Down in 1883, and has since that time 
had a large American and Continental experience and 
connection, | | 


THE curious antique clock which for about 200 years did 
service on the front of All Saints’ Church, Leicester, but 
which was taken down about 25 years since when the 
church was restored, has now been refixed, and the two 
little automaton figures again strike the quarters. The 
old figures and case have been carefully restored, but 
entirely new clock works and mechanical actions had to be 
supplied. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, have carried out the work. 


WE have received from the * B. and $.” Folding Gate 
Company (20, John Street, Adelphi) a most artistic 
calendar for 1900. It is a reproduction in monochrome of 
“ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and makes a very 
effective and pleasing composition. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Leeds Corporation are seeking power to borrow 
£100,000 for sewerage works in connection with new 
streets which are constantly being laid out. 
Tue Coatbridge Town Council have just adopted the 
recommendation of a special committee in favour of 
erecting a corporation model lodging-house similar to those 
built in Glasgow and Motherwell. The probable cost is 


. estimated at about £11,000. 


An addition has been made to the sanctuary of All Saints' 
Church, Benhilton, in the shape of a new reredos and 
altar, designed by Mr. W. Hilton Nash, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, E.C., and executed by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. | 
Tue Land Company, represented by Mr. George Ramuz, 
who occupied the rostrum for the first time, held a most 
successful sale of building plots on the Highlands Estate, 
Pitsea, on Tuesday, 8th inst. Every plot offered was sold, 
the prices ranging from £5. A record price was obtained 
for a corner shop plot—Z50. Total result, Z 1,000. 


Tur Munich meteorological station on the Zugspitz is, 
says the Optician, the highest spot in the German Empire, 
From the tower a lightning conductor nearly three and 
a-half miles long runs down to the Hóttenthal, the 
nearest spot where water may be found all the year round. 
The frequent occurrence of thunderstorms in winter at 
this elevation has necessitated an expenditure of £400. 
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AN agreement has been concluded between committees 
acting for the Sunderland Corporation and the Southwick 
Urban District Council relative to the bridge which it is 
Proposed to build over the Wear between Southwick and 
Deptford. The chief points of the arrangement are that 
the Corporation will pay £140,000 towards the cost of the 
bridge, and make the south approaches, while Southwick 
| will make its own approaches, which will cost about 
| £ 20,000, | 
BETWEEN £18,000 and £19,000 has been placed at the 
disposal of the Hull City Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee by the corporation for the purpose of providing a 
new municipal school of art for the borough. The 
committee last week considered various sites brought 
before them, and eventually decided upon one at the 
corner of Bond Street and Jarrett Street, a very central 
position and near to.the new art gallery and the school 
of art. | 


А LocaL Government inquiry was held at Hull the other 
day in regard to an application by the corporation for 
further borrowing powers to the extent of £42,000 for 
electric light purposes. Already £ 128,490 has been 
expended upon the undertaking. It is estimated that 
next winter there will be about 60,000 lamps of 8-candle 
power burning at one time out of 90,000 attached. At the 
present moment the engineer has in hand over 2,500 new 
applications for the light. 


Tue South-Eastern and the Chatham Railways are opening 
up a new route to Epsom Downs. Leaving the main line 
at Purley, a branch is in course of construction which will 
run through Chipstead, Kingswood, and Tadworth to a 
point which is within a stone's-throw of Tattenham Corner. 
This line was origiñally planned as alight railway with a 
single line, but the residential possibilities of the neigh- 
bourhood have led the companies to construct it asa double 
line, with a permanent way fitted to bear the heaviest 
trafüc. It is hoped that it will be ready for traffic by 
September next. 


THE old-world village of Hadley, near Wellington, Shrop- 
shire, is just being converted into the seat of a consider- 
able industry, viz., the production on an extensive scale of 
electric cars. The works and plant now being laid down 
will be equal to the production of something like 1,000 
Cars per annum, affording employment to about 800 
hands. It is intended to build at Hadley a model indus- 
trial village of approved artisans’ dwellings, with reading 
rooms and recreation rooms, and as an instalment of 
this commendable enterprise over 100 dwellings are 
already in course of erection. 
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THE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited Bothwell Castle on Saturday afternoon (the sth 
inst.) by the kind permission of Sir James King. Mr. 
G. S. Aitken, architect, who acted as leader, described 
the building. The party then went to the house, where 
refreshments were provided by Sir James King. After 
examining the house and the fine ‘series of portraits, 
including those by Vandyck, the members walked to 
Bothwell Church, and were received by the Rev. Dr. 
Pagan, who described the work of restoration which had 
been carried out under Dr. Rowand Anderson. Mr. Aitken 
also described the building, 


Tue Bridge House Estates Committee dined together 
the other evening. The chairman, Mr. Turner, in 
responding to the toast of his health, gave some account 
of the work accomplished by the committee. He stated 
that the Tower Bridge was built at a cost of £1,010,900, 
and cost £ 15,500 per annum to maintain; London Bridge 
was rebuilt at an expenditure of £483,732; Southwark 
Bridge was purchased for £218,869; and Blackfriars 
Bridge was rebuilt at an outlay of £401,131. The three 
latter cost £3,200 each per annum to maintain, so that 
the total cost of maintenance was £25,000. Schemes 
were under consideration at the present time for the 
improvement of London Bridge with respect to the collec- 
tion of refuse and the watering. The estates of the com- 
mittee, he concluded by stating, were situated in the City, 


| Southwark, Kent, Surrey, and Essex. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Tre 
FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 22ND to the 
99TH JUNE inclusive. Applications must be sent in оп or before the 26TH 
MAY. 
The Testimonies of Study, &e., with the necessary fees, must accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addreesed to the undersigned, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS 
IN LONDON. 


HAT with an architectural congress in London in 
June, and another in Paris in July, architects 
should have a good time this year. The Paris one will 
be more international in character, no doubt, and, taken in 
conjunction with the Exhibition, cannot fail to prove very 
attractive to both English and American architects. The 
congress in London, although a less pretentious affair, 
promises to be interesting. In most congresses now-a- 
days the reading of papers and the discussion of abstract 
resolutions play a very secondary place to receptions, 
conversaziones, excursions, dinners, and the like. 
The R.I.B.A. Congress does not seem to be 
quite as fashionable in this respect. There 15 
to be a reception on the opening day (Monday, 
June 18), а conversazione on the second day, 
and the R.I.B.A. annual dinner on the fifth day. Of course 
visits are being arranged to places of interest for the 
afternoons, but the mornings and evenings are to be 
occupied with conference business. 

Неге is the programme as it stands at present :— 
Monday, 8 p.m. Reception by the president, R.1.B.A., and 
afterwards presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. Tuesday, 
3 p.m. Paper on “The Official Control of Public 
Buildings,” by the president R.I.B.A. (Mr. William 
Emerson). 8.30 p.m. Conversazione at the Guildhall. 
Wednesday, 11 алп. Papers on “ The Collaboration of the 
Architect, the Painter, and the Sculptor,” by E. W. 
Mountford ; Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A.; and 
Roscoe Mullins. 3 p.m., Visit (to be arranged). 8. p.m., 
Paper on “1Һе Ideal City: Streets and Bridges; 
Public Monuments; Public Gardens and Open Зрасез," 
by Halsey Ricardo and the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 
Thursday, 12.30 p.m, Visit (to be arranged). 3 p.m., Visits 
to Stafford House and other large houses. 8 p.m., Paper 
on “Тһе Education of the Public in Architecture,” by 
Reginald Blomfield. Friday, 11 a.m. (Business meeting). 
Paper on “ Uniform By-laws,” by Lacy W. Ridge. After- 
wards Messrs. Charles Hadfield (Shefheld) and A. E. 
Sawday (Leicester) are to move the following resolutions : 
—(1) " That in the interests of architecture it is inex- 
pedient that buildings of a municipal character be designed 
and erected by engineers or surveyors having no archi- 
tectural training." (2) * That as a matter of sound finance 
and in the interests of ratepayers, it is desirable that the 
duties of the borough engineer and surveyor should not 
include work of an architectural character." (3) “That it 
is detrimental to the interests of the architectural profession 
that buildings of a municipal character should be designed 
and erected by the borough Engineer and surveyor.’ In 
the afternoon visits will be paid to Messrs. James Powell & 
Sons’ glass works, Whitefriars, E.C., and Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers’ works, Westminster. 7.30 p.m., 
R.I.B.A. annual dinner. Saturday, Visit to Greenwich. 

This programme, of course, is only provisional, so that 
we may hope to see some enlargement of it. Тһе subjects 
of the papers announced are all fairly interesting, and 
should lead tosome useful discussion. But, somehow, one 
could wish that questions of professional practice had had 
a little more place upon the programme. It has always 
seemed to us that what the profession most lacks is unity of 
practice in its dealings with clients and builders, and it is 
surely at congresses of this kind where the various points of 
difference might properly be discussed and determined. 
Here is one architect who'considers 5 per cent. the very 
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least that should be accepted by an architect as payment for 
his work, whilst another will take 4 and even 3 per cent. 
rather than lose a job. Another architect will take out his 
Own quantities, whilst others would consider it either undig- 
nified or inexpedient to do so. There аге many questions of 
а similar character which really need final settlement on 
some arranged and definite basis, Singularly enough, no 
such questions are apparently to be raised at the 
congress, The one dealing with the inexpediency of 
borough surveyors and engineers undertaking architec- 
tural work is predetermined, for no architect would be 
likely to assert the contrary. But possibly the final pro- 
gramme may include some topic having reference to archi- 
tectural practice. We hope it may be so. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—1I. 


|^ order that one may not unintentionally overlook any- 

thing of interest, our notes on this gallery take the 
form of an annotated catalogue, and will thus fülly reflect 
the contents. 

1680. “ Holwell, Негіз,” exterior. Ernest George & 
Yeates. A sepia wash drawing by Mr. Ernest George of 
a well balanced red-brick house with 45-degree gables and 
Ionic pilasters at angles. It is not a design of the heroic 
sort, but just that pleasant and quietly picturesque sort of 
house we never get too much of. :681. °“ Edgeworth 
Manor, Cirencester." Hall screen. Ernest George & 
Yeates. A sepia wash drawing by Mr. Ernest George, 
with pen and ink details of an Elizabethan hall, a dainty 
drawing full of atmosphere. These two drawings are 
typical of Mr. George's best work, though quite familiar 
to us now—plenty of wood panelling, good plaster work, 
and wood detail inside, and quiet reserve of the exterior 
treatment. 

1682. * Proposed house in the north of Scotland.” 
Walter R. Davidson. A dainty water-colour view of 
house in ink outline, А good example of Scotch design 
with stepped gables and a noticeable plan. 

1683. * A Country Cottage, near Stratford-on-Avon." 
Joseph C. Perkin. A soberly tinted elevation, with sketch 
plans of a fairly well treated house front, but a very ques- 
tionable plan. 

1684. “ Italian Hospital, Queen Square, London." 
Thomas W. Cutler. A fairly good sepia view of a well- 
treated building. We publish photographs of the work 
this week, which show it has another picturesque aspect 
beyond that shown in this drawing. 

1685. “ Proposed house, Thames Ditton.” W.H. Atkin 
Berry. A clever little water-colour by the architect of a 
small house, with good picturesque features—a wide 
gabled porch, long staircase window, angle oriel, and tall 
chimney, and yet—— 

1686. “ Proposed new Church, Newcastle-upon-T yne.” 
George W. Ward. A slight free sketch of an unusual de- 
siga, which, though uncommon, is not satisfactory in its 
proportion, whilst the emphasis is in the wrong place. 

1687. “ Cottage Hampshire.” Thomas Davison. 
A good conventional free drawing of most admirable cot- 
tage design, in which architecture may be noted by the 
presence of good proportion, simplicity, breadth,and agree- 
able and right emphasis: important qualities even for a 
big building. 

1688. “ Martin's Bank, Bromley." Ernest Newton. 
The subject we have long since illustrated, but it is agree- 
able to see it again illustrated by a very excellent water- 
colour. Itis sound architecture, if one must own it is 
affected and self-conscious. 

1689. “Тһе Medical Schools, Cambridge.’ Edward 5; 
Prior. A good, but dull, cold sepia view of an able design, 
though it isallin the worst style of later Renaissance! The 
pediments and little blobs out of the parapet are horrid. 

1690. “New Buildings for the University of Cambridge.” 
Thomas G. Jackson, R.A. A brown ink drawing by the 
architect of a well-balanced English Jacobean design —low 
round arches on ground-level, tall oriels for the main floor 
and dormer in roof slope; a building the proportions of 
which promise well. 

1691. “ Reconstruction of Chester Kames Tower, Isle of 
Bute.” Robert W. Schultz. Six charming tinted drawings, 
disagreeably mounted. A most interesting old home, 
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which, judging from the section, is evidently going to be 
delightfully finished and furnished inside. 

1692. “ Music Room at 1, Cadogan Place.” Green & 
Abbott. A nice, carefully finished pencil view of a well 


designed room, but with an oddly ineffective and vacant- 


looking fireplace. 

1693. “24, Duke Street, Piccadilly, W." George A. 
Lansdown, A water-colour view of a clever and in many 
respects excellent street frontage; but why the bit of yellow 
brick inserted in the centre of the design ? 

1694. “Country House, Almondsbury, Gloucester.” 
Henry D. Bryan. A clever water-colour by Fane of 
an admirably designed house, with verandahs, balcony, 
garden seat, hooded doorway, and generally a good country 
Style about it that makes one regret the narrow space and 
fence to the road. 

1695. “ Design for Art Galleries, Bradford." Thomas 
Davison. An excellent monochrome elevation in greenish 
black. Asa drawing we advise our readers to specially 
note this. The design is an admirable Renaissance treat- 
ment. 

1696. “А. Sunk Garden.” Henry Tanner, jun. А 
clever pen drawing of a garden, which would perhaps not 
have too many features for a very rich man. 

1697. “Тһе Old Horse and Jockey, Hazel Grove.” 
Mee and Jennison. A clever water-colour view of a 
sensible old English design. 

1698. Stelling Hall, Northumberland—Armstrong & 
Wright—a pretty pen drawing by Mallows, of a very 
agreeable design. The main front is effectively centred 
by a pedimented entrance between two polygon bays, 
which are dominated by a considerably projecting flat- 
gabled roof. 

1699. A scheme for the supply of water for London— 
Robert P. Whellock—a clever water-colour view by 
Lamb of a meritorious design: One is inclined to wish 
something could come of this scheme for providing London 
with water from artesian wells. 

1700. “Тһе Retreat, Lakenhead, Suffolk, entrance 
front.” Andrew ЇЧ. Prentice. A powerful, clever water- 
colour, though very black. In this cold, forced light one 
thinks too much of the drawing and too little of the design, 
which, however, bears evidence of quality for which one 
would forgive the worry of the thatch design. 

1701. “Front for restaurant." M.Starnier Hack. A 
good water-eolour elevation by the architect of a design 
superior to the usual restaurant style, but we think greatly 
sacrificial of light. 

1702. “Pair of cottages, Shellingford, Berks.” W. H. 
Atkin Berry. 1703. "Group of four cottages, Shelling- 
ford, Berks.” W. Н. Atkin Berry. These pen draw- 
ings illustrate cottages designed with a genuine cottage 
feeling. | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


SOMEWHAT novel phase in competition work has 
been put before us by an aggrieved competitor in a 
recent competition. This competitor, having received the 
particulars and instructions to architects, wrote to the 
promoters saying that hc presumed the conditions and 
instructions were final, and that, ıf he did not hear from 
them to the contrary by a certain date, he should proceed 
with the preparation of his design. No reply being 
forthcoming by the date named, the competitor pro- 
ceeded with his design. But when it was finished, he 
received a printed notice, altering the scale of drawings 
{тот one-eighth to one-tenth, and stipulating als» amongst 
other things that the big ball must be open-roofed. Both 
these conditions of course putthe design already prepared 
out of court, and upon appealing to the assessor that 
gentleman replied that he had better redraw his design to 
the smaller scale. Whereat the competitor feels both 
injured and insulted. Now we really cannot say we 
see how this aggrieved competitor has been injured. 
It was not for him to fix a date for the receipt 
of the reply of the promoters to his communication 
respecting the possible alteration of the instructions. 
We presume the promoters sent the notice of 
alterations so as to leave reasonable time for the com- 
pletion of the designs. At any rate our correspondent 
should have seen to it that he received a definite reply of 
some kind before going on with his design. He began 
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the preparation of his design early to suit his own 
convenience, and the whole question of injury turns 
upon the point as to whether the promoters allowed 
sufficient time between sending round the alteration 
notices and ihe date fixed for sending in the designs, 
Much as we sympathise with our correspondent, we do not 
feel we can honestly regard him in the light of a greatly 
injured competitor. Of course, it was not courteous treat- 
ment on the part of the promoters to ignore his letter in 
the first instance, though possibly they kicked a bit at 
receiving what was somewhat of the nature of an 
ultimatum. And people don't like ultimatums—especially 
when they think they are doing you a favour! 

For particulars of a competition in which no premium is 
offered architects are asked to send a deposit cf two 
guineas to be returned on receipt of a bona fide design. 
Really the Sunderland Wesleyan Methodist church com- 
mittee who make this offer are altogether too generous! 
Why return the two guineas at all? Then it is also 
specially stipulated that the designs are to be delivered 
“free of cost." After this we should like to know what 
the committee think of the question of the architect’s 
remuneration. One is inclined to wonder whether so 
generously disposed a building committee might not be 
offering the architect more than his usual commission. 
Well, if they do we should as certainly advise him to take 
it, as we should urge him to refuse less. 


THE conditions for the Grange (Bradford) Higher Board 
School competition, which a correspondent has forwarded 
to us, state that the commission to be paid to the author 
of the accepted design “will be four per cent. on the 
amount of the accepted contract." The Bradford School 
Board are evidently well aware tbat they can confidently 
reckon upon a ready response to their invitation, in spite 
of the fact that the remuneration they offeris one per cent. 
less than the usual commission. We do not blame the 
board ; business is business, and if architects will work 
for what they can get, those who employ them have a right 
to the best ofthe bargain. Two curious conditions are:— 
(1) “Тһе board, before deciding on the designs, shall 
advertise for and obtain tenders for the work”; and (2) 
“А rough plan of the site is attached, but it is absolutely 
necessary that architects should verify it for themselves." 
Comment on these is unnecessary. 


Competitive designs are invited for new municipal offices 
at Darrhead, near Glasgow. A premium of twenty guineas 
is offered. Particulars of the competition may be had 
from thetown clerk, and July 31st is the date for the send- 
ing in of the designs. | 


For “the best and most economical plans for a chapel, 
&c., at Exeter, a premium of £20 is offered, the plans to 
be delivered before the 31st of August next to the Rev. С. 
Stedeford, 27, Richmond Road, Exeter, from whom further 
particulars may be had. 


THERE is to be a competition for the reconstruction of the 
municipal buildings at Musselburgh. The town council, 
in coming tothis decision on Tuesday, decided that the 
exterior of the old Tolbooth should not be materially 
altered by any new design, and also that the cost of recon- 
struction is to be limited to Z 5,000. 


Тнк Dunoon Commissioners met in committee on Monday 
night last to make the awards in connection with the 
East Bay Esplanade scheme, the final selection being 
made from a short leet of seven plans. After a long dis- 
cussion it was agreed before deciding the matter to call in 
an expert to advise the Board as to the various schemes, 
and to say whether or not they could be carried out for 
the sums mentioned. The final adjudication will there- 
fore not take place for a week or two. In all 23 plans 
were sent in, the schemes ranging in cost from £30,000 t0 
£ 120,000. 

VERY opportunely comes to hand “ John Ruskin," by 
Mrs. Meynell, in the Modern English Writers Series. 
(London: Blackwood & Sons; price 2s. 6d.). A book 
such as this, so excellent both in subject and author, could 
not fail to be interesting. Notwithstanding Ruskin | 
voluminous work, this little handbook will be accepte 
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as an admirable reflection of his character and style. The 
isolation and emphasis of certain Ruskin sayings is likely 
to present a definite and clear picture of the man and his 
thoughts. For instance, how admirable is that sentence 
with which Mrs. Meynell opens her record :—“ The picture 
which is looked to for an interpretation of nature is in- 
valuable; but the picture which is taken as a substitute 
for nature had better be burned." Неге is a saying which 
goes right to the foundation fact of all picture painting, but 
which the public never learn, and are less likely than ever 
to learn in this photographic age. On the other hand 
how curiously awkward and misleading do some of these 
didactic sayings appear! As for instance, Ruskin pro- 
nounced the law that "things belonging to purposes of 
active and occupied life" should not be decorated. What? 
Is this the speech of a modern County Councillor, or of a 
railway king, or a pork butcher? No, И is only John 
Ruskin! And yet we have heard the same John Ruskin 
bewail the bad art of a railway station roof decoration, or 
pees complain of the hideousness of the modern silk 
at. 
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Tue public ought to be grateful for the splendid collection 
of works from the studio of the late Rosa Bonheur now on 
view at the Hanover Gallery. The conclusion forced on 
one is that in her wonderful record good results of colour 
were more or less accidental. As, for instance, in No. 18 
the colour is excellent, but could it be much worse than 
in No. 79, “A horse grazing"? The black-and-white 
studies by the famous artist are most interesting. 

Tue Society of Architects’ annual dinner was held on 
Wednesday evening, the president, Mr. W. T. Emden, 
occupying the chair. Amongst the toasts proposed after 
dinner was that of “ The London Authorities,” which was 
replied to by Mr. A. S. Fletcher, deputy chairman of the 
London County Council. Mr. Fletcher in the course of 
his remarks, said that for good or evil, the London County 
had become the predominant partner, and must in future 
be the governing power in London, and he trusted that it 
would always be as hard-worked, as free from corruption, 
and as thoroughly representative in the future as it was at 
present. Mr.Fletcher also remarked that the Council would 
endeavour to make the new thoroughfare from Holborn to 
the Strand equal to any street in any capital in the 
world. Mr. Fletcher did not, however, say anything about 
the way in which they had begun to set to work to make 
the new street architecturally beautiful ; that might 
possibly have commended itself less favourably to the 
attention of his hearers, being mostly architects. Mr. 
Emden, in replying to the toast of “Тһе Society of Archi- 
tects,” proposed by Sir Wyke Bayliss, referred, as usual, 
to the necessity for the compulsory examination and 
registration of architects, and said that if the elder societies 
would not deal with the question, their society would do 
their utmost to bring about what they believed to be a 
most desirable professional consummation. 


Tue formal inauguration of the British Pavilion at the 
Paris Exhibition was to take place yesterday (Thursday). 
In our issue of the 11th inst. we gave an illustration, and 
gave some account of the original house (Kingston House, 
Bradford-on-Avon), the river front of which has 
been reproduced in the British Pavilion in a most 
admirable way by Mr. Edward Lutzens, one of 
the most original and clever designers of English 
country houses amongst the younger architects of this 
country. (By the way, it may be of interest to note that 
Mr. Lutzens resides at 29, Bloomsbury Square, Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s old official residence.) Mr. Lutzens has 
not confined himself to Kingston House for all the features 
of the building. Не has adapted the long gallery from 
Knole, and from various historic houses he has taken 
other features, working up the whole into an admirable 
and complete representation of a Jacobean house. 

THE following memorial has been presented by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, to the London 
County Council :—“ We, the undersigned, desire to express 
our hope that the London County Council will use its 
influence for the preservation of the ancient houses on the 
west side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, some of which are re- 
puted to be the work of Inigo Jones." The memorial is 
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A.R.A., Sir Walter Besant, Mr. С. Е. Bodley, A.R.A., 
Sir John T. Brunner, M.P., Mr. James Bryce, M.P., Lord 
Carlisle, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. Walter Crane, Prince 
Frederick Duleep Singh, Mr. Ernest Flower, M.P., Mr. 
E Onslow Ford, R.A., Mr. W. Holman Hunt, Mr. T. G. 
jm R.A., Sir Godfrey Lushington, the Hon. A. 

yttelton, О.С., Mr. W. О. Orchardson, R.A., Mr. Philip 
Norman, Мг. J. A. Rentoul, О.С., M.P., Mr. Н. С. 
Richards, О.С., M.P., Sir W. В. Richmond, R.A., Mr. 
Herbert Robertson, M.P., Sir J.C. Robinson, Mr. John S. 
Sargent, R.A., Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M;P. Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, К.А., and Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 
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THE following remarks appear in a paper appropriately 
named the Liberty Review :—“' Whilst our Imperial and 
local authorities are doing their utmost to make our 
streets hideous by the erection of the vast and ugly con- 
ceptions of men who have the audacity to call themselves 
architects, it is a fact worthy of note that almost the 
only buildings which have any pretence to beauty are 
found amongst the public-houses which have lately been 
reconstructed. Take‘ The Shades’ at Charing Cross, and 
the ‘Rising Sun’ in Tottenham Court Road for examples. 
In these we have a rare combination of utility and art, 
such as is absent in the great majority of those piles on 
which the ratepayers’ money is so ruthlessly squandered. 
Architects! Good Heavens! the persons employed under 
this name by our lords and masters, ‘the authorities,’ so 
lack any real artistic sense that they could not design a 
cowshed whose form and appearance would pleasantly 
declare its purpose. Many of them would put cupolas on 
a dog kennel and broken pediments on a horse-trough.” 
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Tur designs for two buildings to be erected at Marshall 
for the State asylum are, says the Kansas City Journal, 
being prepared by Miss Mamie Hale, of Columbia. Miss 
Hale has been selected as the architect by the board of 
managers, and she will have entire charge of the impor- 
tant work from the beginning to its completion. She will 
visit similar institutions in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other States, with the object of familiarising herself with 
the latest improvements. Miss Hale is well known pro- 
fessionally, and the Christian College building at Columbia 
was constructed fronı her designs and under her supervision, 
SIR EDWARD BLACKETT, who owns Sockburn Hall, near 
Darlington, has lately commenced to restore the ruins of 
tl:e ancient church near Sockburn Hall, which dates from 
the early part of the 13th century. He also intends to 
rebuild the Conyers Chapel, in which will be placed the 
whole of the Conyers relics, including the ancient falchion 
with which Sir John slew the great worm or dragon. 
Some interesting discoveries have been made in the 
course of constructing a sunken fence round the ancient 
churchyard. Some very fine Saxon crosses were found, 
also fractured urns, which were supposed to have con- 
tained wine and food, together with an ancient spur and 
key, boars’ teeth and tusks, a bodkin made from а boar's 
tusk, and other articles. . - 


THE investigations undertaken by the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee on Wednesday afternoon comprised a 
test with two fire-blinds and a test with the so-called 
“ Mack” partition. The test with the fire-blinds was 
intended to demonstrate the protection that could be 
afforded to windows and doors facing property in which 
there is an outbreak of fire, and which niay be only 
separated by a small area or alley. This test was of one 
half-hour’s duration. The partition test was to show the 
fire-resistance of a thin partition followed by the applica- 
tion of water, the test having a duration of one hour and 
a-quarter, and the temperature ranging up to 2,000 deg. 
Fahr. There was a large attendance of members and 
visitors at these tests, including many district surveyors 
and public officials; and, prior to the testing operations, 
the members of the executive and officers of the com- 
mittee attended a luncheon in honour of Her Majesty’s 
birthday. 


ee comet cS 


Tue excellence of our railway system is fairly well illus- 
trated by the journey of one of our staff to Newcastle-on. 
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Tyne and back last Wednesday, leaving King’s Cross at 
то a.m., and arriving back in London at 10.45 p.m., the 
whole day's journey covering 550 miles. This Great 
Northern corridor train service is admirably worked, the 
ease of running, punctuality, and general service making 
it a model of railway management. 


THE portrait of Lady St. Aubyn, by F. Cotes, R.A., was 
included in Messrs. Christie’s sale of the De Falbe collec- 
tion, on Saturday last, and at the price of £546, has now 
passed into the collection of Lord St. Leven. Thus it is 
restored to the family after having been lost for over a 
century. It appears to have experienced strange vicissi- 
tudes in various brokers’ shops until discovered and pur- 
chased by the late Madame de Falbe. 

By the way, the 143 pictures of Madame de Falbe’s col- 
lection sold on Saturday realised £13,484, which is stated 
to be many thousands less than they originally cost. The 
highest price of the day was paid for an example of J. 
Opie, “Тһе Fortune-Teller,” a young girl in a white dress, 
holding her hat in her left hand, a gipsy woman telling her 
fortune. This picture started at 20 guineas, and reached 
1,200 guineas. There were four pictures by Gainsborough : 
one a portrait of Mrs. Hartley, 300 guineas; another of a 
boy, standing in a landscape, 280 guineas; a portrait of a 
lady in a brown dress, 260 guineas; and a woody land- 
scape with herdsman, cattle, and sheep, 470 guineas. Of 
the pictures by the French school, the principal lot was a 
portrait of Marie Leczinska, Queen of Louis XV., by F. 
Boucher, which fetched 970 guineas. A whole length 
portrait of Henryde Halmale, by Velasquez, fetched 405 
guineas ; a river scene by Hobbema, 400 guineas; and a 
frozen river scene, by A. Van der Neer, 490 guineas. 


Tue six days’ sale of the collection of decorative furniture 
and objects of art of the late Madame de Falbe have 
realised a total of £41,675. There yet remain the collec- 
tions of silver plate, the engravings, and the remainder of 
the furniture in Grosvenor Square to be sold. 


Tue Gladstone Memorial Statue, placed in the central 
hall of the Houses of Parliament, which is the gift of the 
Liberal party, was unveiled by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman on Saturday last. The statue, which was 
executed by Мг. Е. W. Pomeroy, is considered by фе 
deceased statesman’s friends to be a most excellent and 
characteristic representation. The statue, which measures 
8 ft. in height, and has been cut from a flawless block of 
Carrara marble, stands in the north-west corner of the 
central hall, where formerly stood the statue of Mr. John 
Bright, on the right hand of the entrance to the corridor 
which leads to the lobby of the House of Commons, and 
upon the base is inscribed, “ William Ewart Gladstone. 
Born December 29th, 1809. Died May 19th, 1898.” 


THERE is every prospect now of women being permitted 
to sit on the London borough councils, since the Bill to 
remove the disability of women in this respect was read a 
second time in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
evening by 248 votes against 129. Of course the Lords 
may not accept the measure; they may prefer to assert 
their prerogative not merely as the House of Lords but 
also as the Lords of Creation ! 


Tue question as to whether the London County Council 
had it in their power to afford assistance to skilled 
mechanics to visit the Paris Exhibition was raised some 
little time ago, and referred to the Technical Education 
Board. At Tuesday's meeting of the Council a memoran- 
dum from the Board was read stating that the solicitor was 
of opinion that expenditure by the Board in affording the 
assistance suggested could not be justified. 

Tug Manchester and Liverpool Electric Express Rail- 
way project has been rejected by the committee of the 
House of Commons which has had the proposed Bill 
under consideration for something like ten days. There 
was a goodly array of eminent experts examined in its 
favour, including Sir W. Н. Preece, who stoutly main- 
tained that the line could be practically worked. The 
chairman of the committee (Sir John Kennaway), in 
announcing the committee's decision, said they had been 
greatly interested in the evidence laid before them. It 


appeared to them that the mono-rail system, which was 
suggested for the proposed railway, was likely, when fully 
matured, to make an important contribution to the 
development of railway traffic at high speed. In certain 
important respects, however, the present scheme was 
seriously incomplete. More particularly the evidence had 
not satisfied them that a safe method had yet been made 
of applying effectively brake power to trains running at 
the high rate of speed proposed. Apart, however, from 
such considerations, the committee were of opinion that 
the proposed line had been laid out without adequate and 
reasonable regard to existing interests, bearing in mind 
that the intermediate districts did not participate in any 
of the advantages of the railway. The committee were 
of opinion that in all schemes put forward for giving 
further railway access to the heart of great cities the ques- 
tion of underground approach ought to be considered and 
adopted where practicable. On these grounds the com- 
mittee were of opinion that the preamble of the Bill was 
not proved. So that the merchants of Manchester and 
Liverpool will not be able yet awhile to be whirled from 
one city to the other at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour! 

Tue tender of Messrs. Mowlem & Co. to construct for 
£92,680 two additional outfall sewers between the Abbey 
Mills pumping station and the Barking outfall was ac- 
cepted by the London County Council on Tuesday. 


Tue omnibus Bill of the South-Eastern and London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway Companies, one of the 
principal objects of which is the widening and extension 
of the companies’ terminus at Charing Cross, was duly 
approved by the House of Lords Committee, who have 
had it under consideration. In his evidence laid before 
the committee, Mr. Tempest, engineer to the companies, 
said the two additional platforms on the eastern side 
would be 650 ft. in length and 22 ft. wide, and the cost of 
that portion of the improvements, including the widening 
of the bridge as far as the Belvedere Road, would be 
£537,326. On the western side, the bridge having already 
been widened, it was only proposed to provide two addi- 
tional platforms, 650 ft. in length, but 70 ft.in width, which 
would be used for main line traffic. The cost would be 
£ 525,225. 
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THE WORK OF PROFESSOR COCKERELL, 
R.A. 


R. J. M. BRYDON read a paper at the Royal Instiute 
of British Architects on Monday evening last on 
“The art and work of Professor Cockerell, R.A.” 

Mr. Brydon commenced his paper with a brief survey 
of the architectural influences at work during the early 
years of the present century. Professor Cockerell, he 
said, formed a connecting link between the old order and 
the new. Не came when the men and the methods of the 
Renaissance were gradually being worked out, Under 
Robert Adam English Classic had become somewhat 
emaciated, and though Chambers still upheld the prin- 
ciples of the Renaissance as practised in its best days, 
the letter of its tradition was now being neglected, if not 
altogether lost sight of. The English Renaissance School, 
from Inigo Jones to Chambers, had never attempted 
to hide its buildings beside pseudo-Classic fronts, 
or to palm off Greek and Roman temples for Christian 
churches. Its use of Classic details was always subser- 
vient to the purposes of its buildings, and its buildings to 
the requirements of the time in which they were built. 
On the other hand, the “ Revivalists'" seemed to have а 
principle that modern purposes should be made subser- 
vient to foregone architectural styles. This distinction 
must be borne in mind for a proper appreciation of the 
efforts made by such men as Cockerell and Barry towards 
the elucidation of the true principles of design, These two 
men, conscious of the hopelessness of the path the 
Revivalists were pursuing, followed each the bent of his 
own genius, the former reverting to the Italian of the 
Renaissance, the latter carrying his Greek culture 
and refinement into the every-day work of his 
time. Of the notable architects of the time none 
had a stronger grasp of Greek detail or used it 
with more sympathetic expression than Playfair, or a 
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deeper knowledge of the principles of Italian art than 
Barry ; Cockerell, at once a great artist and a scholar, 
drew his inspiration from both sources, combining the 
adaptability ofthe Italian with the refinement and grace 
of the Greek, while through it all ran the impress of his 
own individuality. In Cockerell’s time the battle of the 
styles was in full swing. The competition for the Houses 
of Parliament had given an impetus to the revival of 
medievalism. Even Cockerell was not altogether proof 
against this influence, as witness his Gothic work at 
Harrow Schools and Chapel and at Lampeter College, 
done at a time when his mind was occupied with the 
restoration of the Roman Forum, the Parthenon at Athens, 
and the congenial work of designing Hanover Chapel, 
Regent Street. 

Before noticing his works the author gave a brief sketch 
of Cockerell’s early career. He was born in 1788, and was 
the son of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, a well-known architect 
and surveyor to the East India Company. He was 
educated partly at Westminster School. His professional 
training was begun in his father’s office, and he afterwards 
entered Sir Robert Smirke’s office as an assistant. When 
in his twenty-second year he began his foreign studies, 
in the pursuit of which he twice thoroughly ex- 
plored the mainland of Greece and its islands, 
returning again and again to Athens. Then he 
visited Sicily and Italy, staying at Naples, Florence, 
and Rome. On his way home he spent some time in 
Paris, returning to England after an absence of seven or 
eight years, four of which were spent in Greece. He 


‚ Studied incessantly, made notes and sketches and restora- 


tions, many explorations of temples and other buildings, 
and particularly of Greek sculpture, and generally stored 
his mind with the knowledge he afterwards gave to the 
world in his famous lectures and books, and still more 
famous works. 

At the age of thirty he commenced his first real work, 
the Literary and Philosophical Institution, nowthe Free- 
masons’ Hall, at Bristol, a design marked by that sense 
of proportion and purity of detail which became such 
marked characteristics of his later works. After some 
additions to Harrow School, and Bowood for Lord Lans- 
downe, came his first work of primary importance, Han- 
over Chapel, Regent Street. Here he distinguished 
himself at once by his originality of plan, design, and 
refinement and delicacy of detail. Though hampered by 
difficulties of site, the result was an artistic triumph, a 
veritable revelation in the adaptability of Greek art to 
modern purposes. It is to the lasting shame of all con- 
cerned in the transaction that this work of a great master 
should have been sacrificed to the craving after ground 
rents. 

His next commission was the National Monument on 
the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, a work in which he was 
associated with Playfair, of Edinburgh, and which as 
originally conceived was to be a reproduction of the 
Parthenon, and on the same magnificent scale. The work 
unhappily was never completed, yet something of the 
spirit of the great Greek temple is visible in the fragment 
of the work carried out; its exquisite proportion, its 
beauty of detail, show how true was the architects’ 
appreciation of the majestic original at Athens. 

As Cockerell’s practice increased, he engaged with more 
or less success in several competitions, amongst others for 
the Cambridge University vus and Museum. This 
competition partially failed, and had to be done all over 
again. Ultimately Cockerell’s design was chosen, but 
was never fully carried out—a matter greatly to be 
regretted, judging by the north wing, the only portion 
actually erected. Tre Westminster Insurance Office, now 
the office of the British Medical Journal, in the Strand, 
erected about this time, was the first of a notable series of 
buildings for commercial purposes, which, perhaps morethan 
any others, shows the master’s individuality. It has all the 
characteristics typical of its designer, which were developed 
with such success in the Sun Fire Office in the City and 
the Liverpool and London Insurance Buildings at 
Liverpool, and the Bank of England building in the same 
city. While seeking his inspiration from Greece rather 
than from Italy, while clothing all with the mantle of 
Greek refinement rather than with the luxury of the 
Renaissance, he never forgot he was designing buildings 
for modern purposes. He bestowed much study on the 
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masonry of his facades. The size and proportions of the 
stones were made to play a subtle part in the harmony of 
the general design. His angle quoins and rusticated 
courses were cunningly devised to assist the general scale 
and expression of his elevations. As an object lesson 
showing how these features may be employed with 
reticence, yet with power, Mr. Brydon commended to 
students the careful study of the Dale Street front of the 
Insurance Buildings at Liverpool, one of the finest pieces 
of design in modern Classic. The author deplored the 
recent alterations at the Sun Fire Office, Threadneedle 
Street. Recognising the difficulties the task of altering 
such a building presented, he considered it should have 
been accomplished with more regard for the work of such 
an artist as Cockerell. The original work might have been 
left alone to speak for itself, and the additions designed in 
harmony with it; but, as carried out, the whole of the 
proportions of the building had been altered. 

Another worthy monument of Cockerell's skill and genius, 
the Taylor and Randolph buildings at Oxford, was won in 
a competition and carried out during the years 1841-46. 
This work bespeaks the artist and the scholar in every line, 
and proclaims the architect а consummate master of his 
craft. Though not a large building, it has a quiet dignity 
which enables it to hold its own in a city renowned for its 
architectural monuments. It is the architect’s work at his 
very best. One feels the grace of its Greek refinement in 
proportion and in detail, the appropriateness of its 
sculpture and carving, the judicious contrast of plain 
surface and richness of effect, with all the wealth of 
knowledge and skill, and yet that reticence of design 
which goes to make an architectural work of the highest 
merit. 

Two public buildings of the first importance left un. 
finished at the death of their architects were completed by 
Cockerell—viz., the FitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
commenced by Basevi, and of which Cockerell completed 
the hall and the staircase, and St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool, the noblest monument of the Classic revival in Eng- 
land, designed by the younger Elmes. Of the latter 
building, upon which Cockerell laboured for nearly seven 
years, the magnificent decorations of the great hall, the 
stateliness of the courts, the Doric beauty of the northern 
entrance hall, and the elegance of the circular concert-room 
on the first floor are all due to his genius. Sir James 
Picton describes the building as one of the greatest 
triumphs of art in modern times, and Fergusson speaks of 
it as the culminating and by far the most successful 
specimen of this style of art in England, and perhaps in 
Europe. 

The author referred to important competitions in which 
Cockerell unsuccessfully took part, and to his designs for 
the Royal Exchange and the Houses of Parliament. The 
latter, for all its merit, the author felt bound to admit 
failed to come within measurable distance of Sir Charles 
Barry's magnificent structure either in grasp of the 
subject or in plan or elevation. As regards the Royal 
Exchange, the successful competitor, Sir William Tite, con- 
sidered it one of the most remarkable works of art in 
connection with architecture he had ever known. Tite 
and Cockerell carried out the London and Westminster 
Bank, in the City, in collaboration—they were the only 
competitors for the work, and at Tite's instance they 
agreed to act as joint architects, the arrangement being 
readily adopted by the directors. The exterior is marked 
by Cockerell’s hand, and its characteristic style has been 
followed in all the extensions of the bank. 

Besides being an accomplished architect and a brilliant 
draughtsman, Cockerell was a learned archaologist and 
much of a sculptor. He drew the figure with remarkable 
power and expression; he managed to grasp the broad 
monumental] style of the great Greek age— as witness his 
design for the pediment of St. George's Hall, described by 
Elmes as one of the finest compositions in sculpture ever 
executed in this country. Ofthe ornamental carving he 
designed, fine examples exist on the Taylor building at 
Oxford and on the Insurance Offices, Dale Street, Liver- 


ool. 
д Theauthorthen touched upon Cockerell's literary labours, 
his discoveries in Greek archeology, and his restorations 
of ancient classic work. He'was an authority on all matters 
pertaining to Greek art. To bis authority we owe the dis- 
covery of the Egina and Basse marbles, and a knowledge 
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of the proper Purpose and position ofthe colossal statues are probably discouraged when we find how few, if any, 
at the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum. Opportunities come in our way for distinguisbing ourselves, 
Numerous honours were conferred upon him in his own or showing what we can do ; but I, for one, am not pre- 
country and abroad. He held the Chair of Architecture pared to give honour only to those who have designed and 
at the Royal Academy for seventeen years, was surveyor | erected noble and beautiful ecclesiastical, Imperial, 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, was the first to receive the Royal | municipal, or other buildings of a public or private 
Gold Medal for Architecture, and ‚was the first architect character, but rather to the man who, utilising the means, 
president of the institute. He died in 1863, and was | however small, placed at his disposal, exercises his talents 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the fabric of which had | successfully. It is not what we might have done if ten 


= been under his care for forty years. thousand pounds had been placed at our disposal for 
i Mr. Brydon’s paper was illustrated by a large collection | some building upon which only five thousand could be 
of photographs and drawings representative of Cockerell’s | spent; but have we succeeded with the smaller sum as 

chief works, far as it would go, and realised a building answering in 
—— all respects to the purposes for which it was erected? The 

pleasure we ourselves enjoy in the various beauties of our 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. ancient buildings should be a strong inducement to us to 

— hand down to posterity a heritage which shall at least 

THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL, QUEEN SQUARE bring credit, and not shame, upon our generation of archi- 
LONDON i tects. That this refining influence of the beautiful in art 

| is not a sentiment, but a fact, was brought home to me 

THOMAS W. CUTLER, Р.В.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. very strongly some years ago when visiting the Barwood 


WE have already given some notes of a visit to this | House Asylum for lunatic patients, Being shown over the 

‚ recently completed hospital with its latest, up-to-date | house by the medical superintendent, one of the greatest 
appliances. It is an excellent example of Mr. Cutler's | living authorities оп lunacy, I was struck by the air of 
care and thought in detail. The harrow street view look- | refinement and culture which seemed to permeate the 
ing towards the domed staircase is a very pleasing effect, bnilding, and especially so in the large music-room and 
a kind of peep one would more expect in Florence than in | theatre, For perfection of proportion and the refined taste 
London. It will be remembered that the upper part of | in the decoration, the room surpassed anything of the 
the tower, immediately under the dome, is a chapel; it | kind I had ever seen, and on giving expression 
was a happy idea to combine the staircase and chapel | to my surprise and admiration, Dr. Needham said 
that the refining influence upon the patients of 
beautiful surroundings was so great that no outlay, 


PORTLEY WOOD, WARLIN GHAM, SURREY. however lavish, in this direction was extravagance; and 
AND thateven in the matter of a simple plaster cornice the 


best artistsin London were engaged forthe work. What 
a noble profession is that of architecture if such be the 
benefits arising from its perfect consummation, and how 
great are our responsibilities to cultivate and perfect the 
talent which is given us to use for the benefit of others. 
We are told that we learn more from our failures than 
from our successes ; certainly it is not an easy matter to 
be rid of them, for they are constantly staring us in the 
face. We may certainly learn much from the one or the 
other; but our duty is to learn, not to rest satisfied with 
successes or be discouraged by failures, but to aim higher 
and still higher, ever bearing in mind the permanency of 
our work and the effect, good or bad, it will have upon 
the minds and characters of those who are influenced 
thereby. 

А vote of thanks having been unanimously passed to 
Mr. King, the following were elected: Mr. C. J. Tait, 
president; Mr. H. G. Luff (Devonport), vice-president ; 
to fill vacancies on the council, Mr. В. Р. Shires (Ply- 
mouth), Mr. ағай jerman (Exeter), Mr. А. S. Parker 
(Plymouth), Mr. A. Thorne (Barnstaple) ; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. O. Ralling; hon. Secretary, Mr. Harbottle Reed. 


LITTLEGRANGE, WARLINGHAM, SURREY, 
MAURICE HEWITT, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


THESE two houses have been lately erected on charmin 
wooded sites on high ground near Warlingham. The 
Picturesque and pleasing treatment of each is con- 
spicuously successful, 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
T tectural Society was held at Exeter on Saturday, the 
19th inst., under the presidency of Mr, C. King. The annual 
report, dealing principally with matters of Professional 
interest, was read by the hon. secretary. There had been 
an increase of ten members during the year. The balance- 
sheet showed a highly satisfactory financial state. 

The president (Mr. King) then delivered his address, 
and at the outset thanked the members and officers of the 
society for the cordial support they had accorded him 
during his year of office. He continued: The profession, 
in my Opinion, has a hopeful future if we rightly use the 
inheritance which is ours to-day, The great enemy of 
our profession in the provinces has been in the past the 
slight knowledge the general public has acquired of the 
true principles of beauty in architecture, chiefly owing 
to the local dearth of that which is beautiful, the few 
sources of education and inspiration, and the resting satis- | proceeded with, and that the council be instructed to draw 
fied with comfort or convenience, however barren the up a memorandum and articles of association, to be sub- 
art. But the professional and the non-professional educator | mitted to a future genera] meeting.” 
are abroad to-day with cheap and good illustrations of the Mr. F. M. Simpson read the report of the council, which 
beautiful and admirable in architecture, painting, and Showed that there were 134 members, as compared with 
sculpture, and these, in addition to the travelling facilities | 131 last year. The number of fellows was 54, associates 
provided for visiting places of interest all over the world, | 47, students 14, and honorary members 19. The council 
must exercise an influence for good and create a desire for deeply regretted the removal of an old Liverpool land- 
better results. I am a firm believer in the refining | mark by the destruction of St. George's Church. The 
influence upon character of the beautiful їп art, and if we | treasurer's Statement showed that a balance of {163 
once thoroughly realise that our work is to be permanent, | remained to the credit of the society. The reports were 
not merely a question of so many pounds, shillings, and adopted. 
pence earned to-day, but to be seen, enjoyed, and admired, Professor Simpson was re-elected president. Messrs. 
or condemned, by present and future generations, exercising | J. Woolfall and Р. С. Thicknesse were elected vice-presi- 
upon them a refining and elevating influence, or the con- | dents, Messrs. A. Arnold Thornely and Е. Е. Р. Edwards 
trary, we have an ennobling ambition encouraging us to | honorary secretaries, Mr. James Dod honorary treasurer, 
careful study, thoughtful application, and a giving of our | and Mr. J. W. Blakey honorary librarian, Mr. Е. A. Ould 
best, not restricted by the value of our fees, Many of us | afterwards addressed the meeting, | 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL ‘SOCIETY. 
HE annual meeting of this society was held on the 
21st inst., Mr. Е. A. Ould presiding. After discussion 

it was resolved “ That the incorporation of the society be 
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BRITISH ARCHZEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of this association held on the ı6th inst., 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the chair, Mr. 
Patrick, hon. sec., announced that the congress would be 
held at Leicester, under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Grapby, commencing on July 30th and concluding on 
August 4th. Mrs. Day exhibited some old engravings, 
mostly relating to Gloucestershire, and some photographs 
of Coxford Priory, illustrative of the paper by the Rev. 
Н. J. О. Astley on “ Two Norfolk Villages," read by him 
at a previous meeting. Mr. Andrew Oliver exhibited a 
miscellaneous collection of antiquities recently found by 
him in an old bag. Mr. Bamford brought, to illustrate 
the paper of the evening, some very charming pen-and- 
ink drawings of Barking and the neighbourhood. 

The Rev. W.S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., then read his paper 
upon “Тһе site of London beyond the border 1,000 years 
ago." That vast region comprising Stratford, Plaistow, 
East and West Ham, Barking, Woodford, and Waltham- 
stow, now a huge city, larger and more populous than Rome 
or Amsterdam, or many other Continental capitals was 1,000 
years ago a vast primeval European forest, with the little 
rills of Barking, Stratford, and, perhaps, Wanstead, 
Walthamstow, and Ilford, in the forest clearings. The 
wolf, wild boar, and other savage animals abounded. 
Most of the human population in this wild, virgin forest 
of Essex probably was collected either at Barking around 
the abbey or at the fords on the Roman road. Stratford- 
atte-Bow marks by its name where the Stanestreet road 
reached the Lea; and Ilford, the dangerous ford, the bad 
ford, where it crossed the river Roding. Probably there 
may have been a few huts at each place. There appears 
to have been another ford two miles north of Ilford, where, 
at Hatton Corner, in digging a quarry, some 300 fragments 
of Roman remains were discovered in 1893, and amongst 
them were a mortarium and an amphora. These remains 
probably marked the site of a small military station 
guarding the fords near Wanstead. In early Saxon 
days Barking was the chief place of the district and 
the only one of importance. The Abbey of Barking, 
founded in 666, is sometimes said to have been tbe oldest 
convent for women in England. In Cornwall, however, 
which, though now an English county, was, in olden days, 
according to the testimony of old writers, outside the 
kingdom of England, Mr. Lach-Szyrma thought there 
were traces of nunneries of an older date than Barking. 
The establishment of Barking Abbey is, however, a definite 
historic fact. There are, doubtless, no remains now existing 
of the abbey of that early day. It and the monastic build- 
ings were most probably of wood. Barking Abbey was burnt 
by the Danes in 870 and 1,000 years ago it lay in ruins. 
Theabbey was rebuilt by King Edgar, and its later history 
is connected with some of the most interesting and 
important events in the annals of England. 

Ап interesting discussion followed the paper, in which 
Archdeacon Stevens, Dr. Winstone, Mr. Gould, and others 
took part. Referring to the well-known lines of Chaucer, 
quoted in the paper, “She spoke the French of the 
school of Stratford-atte- Bow, for French of Paris'was to her 
unknown." The chairman said there was probably a 
colony of French from Paris settled at Stratford engaged 
in some handicraft, like the Spitalfield weavers, who would 
speak the French of Paris, which would contrast either 
favourably or otherwise with the French as spoken by the 
prioress. The last meeting of the session will be held on 
June 6th, when a paper by Mr. Cesar Caine, is promised 
on “ Тһе Archiepiscopal Mint at York.” 


nn Gan o a 
THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
. NATION. 


в operations on the homes for disabled 
soldiers, presented by the Building Trades, have 
been commenced at Bisley this week, by Messrs. George 
Trollope & Sons, the well-known builders, who are kindly 
executing the work on behalf of the donors. A special 
light railway connection has already been formed between 
Bisley Station and the site so generously presented by 
Lord Pirbright, which lies to the east of the ranges on 
the Stafford Lake Road, so that rapid progress can be 
/ 
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made with the building operations. About £6,000 in 
money “is still required to complete the scheme for ac- 
commodating тоо men, and collections have now been 
commenced throughout the Midlands and Yorkshire, 
which example of provincial effort it is hoped will be 
soon followed in other districts. | 

Further contributions to the fund аге announced this 
week, including £50 from the Derby Master Builders’ 
Association and £29 16s. 1d. from the carpenters and 
joiners of Wolverhampton. The workmen of the follow- 
ing firms also contribute :—Messrs. Dent & Hellyer; 
James Styles & Son; William Willett, Chelsea; W. Н. 
Lorden & Sons; H. Lovatt, West Kensington; White- 
church & Co., Broseley Tileries ; Ernest Matthews & Co. ; 
and Roberts & Robinson, Limited, Liverpool. Other 
donations have been received from Messrs. J. Styles & 
Son; J. Day Burchett, Limited, Ealing; T. D. Graty, 
Bromley, Kent; Lansbury, Bromley, Kent ; Peill & Sons, 
Bromley, Kent; Darby Brothers, Bromley, Kent; G. 
Lovelock, Beckenham ; William Blackbura and workmen, 
Chiswick ; Edmund Woodthorpe; Thomas Jones, Liver- 
pool; and W. В. Tuteur. 

Further gifts in kind are announced as follows :— 
Wheeler & Co. (Tileburst, Reading), 10,000 red facing 
bricks; the Tibbington Brick Company, Limited (Tipton, 
Staffordshire), 5,000 firebricks; Peter Wood, Limited 
(West Bromwich), 5,000 blue bricks; the Hockeley Hall 
and Whateley Collieries and Brick Works, Limited (Tam- 
worth), 5.000 blue bricks; Williams Brothers & Co. 
(Chester), the cathedral glazing for the church. 


— — 


GOTHIC AND MEDIZEVAL ART METAL 
WORK.* 


Bv NELSON DAWSON. 


^| HE passing quickly from tbe classical work to the 

| Gothic was a great leap and one that affects metal work. 
very much. We shall not follow it closely here, though it 
would be interesting enough. The two phases seem to be 
so widely opposed that it is not easy tosee how the Gothic 
could follow on the heels of the classic in so short a space of 
time, a century or two only elapsing between the ending of 
the one and the commencement of theother. Ithasalways 
appeared to me, without going deeply into the question, 
that it was only owing to the interruption of Byzantine 
art that there is any relation at all, and that otherwise, 
and without it, there would have needed a perfect revolu- 
tion or casting off of all previous ideas in passing from 
heathen to Christian art. As it was, the Byzantine 
merging process allowed of a smoother transition, much 
of the old state of things being retained and added to the 
new. 

As a people the Byzantines seemed less concerned with 
architecture and building than the decoration and beauti- 
fying of buildings, and thus perhaps is accounted for 
a revival in what is called, for convenience, the 
minor arts, and amongst them metal work. In Byzantium 
was founded that part of the Christian Church known as 
the Greek Church, which with a gorgeous ritual and 
pompous ceremonial still exists, and which if no other 
cause had arisen would have served as a great incentive 
to the production of metal work. Altar vessels in gold and 
silver, reliquaries, rich jewels for the priests, and pro- 
cessional crosses formed a field for the metal-worker, and 
laid the foundation of a class of ecclesiastical work that 
was in demand until the later Middle Ages. From the 
early Greek Church of Byzantine times to the Reformation 
in this country, the Church was one of the great patrons of 
our craft, and the museums are full of the fine examples 
that were the result of this encouragement. It is strange 
that the Greek Church, which has spread comparatively 
little, has not progressed in such matters, although it still 
follows the ritual, and has the same love of detail and orna- 
ment. Consequently the work is still on strictly primitive 
lines. However, progress was to be made, and as Byzantine 
influences came westward, and found first a home in Italy 
they produced the beautiful early Gothic form that later, 
and when more developed, was to give such encouragement 


* From a paper read before the Society of Arts on the ı8thinst., and 


published in the society's Journal. 
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to metal work. From Byzantium to Italy, omitting Rome, 
where classical feeling was too strong for any other form 
to get much footing, from Italy still westward to France 
and England the wave of Gothic spread, growing and 
developing into various styles until all the then civilised 
world was affected. From the severe and simple forms 
ot what we find in Italy, it grew into the gorgeous work 
that was done in France in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
and about the same time in England. 

I am not sure how far Gothic architecture in Italy was 
associated with the enlarged use of forged ironwork, but 
in France and England the two things came at the same 
time. Notably in the hinges to the church doors, of which 
those on the great doors of Notre Dame, in Paris, are 
probably the richest examples in the world. So rich that 
they suggest an imitation in this hard material of the 
wealth of ornament that overlaid the walls of the Christian 
mosques of Byzantium, and that in carved stonework 
covered the later Roman buildings. 

Hinges, which grew from the plain knuckle to an iron 
band clamping together the thick slabs of oak which 
formed the door, grew very elaborate as time 
advanced, and when carpentry had improved, and the 
iron bands were no longer necessary, they were retained 
as ornaments. At the outset plain, later to become 
very elaborate and ornamental ; finally, in late Gothic 
times in our country becoming quite plain bands again, 
hinges themselves offer a very good field of study and are 
an index of the varying phases of Gothic ironwork. 


ITALIAN MEDIZVAL ARMOUR. 


In considering the medieval armour period, which, as 
far as the worker in iron is concerned, has offered more 
scope than any other, it is, perhaps, the Italian work 
that claims most attention. If the mantle of Greek art 
fell upon any people it must have been on the early 
Italians, for until they dropped into evil ways and their 
imaginations ran riot in the time of the later Renaissance, 
they led the world in matters of refinement of taste and 
craftsmanship. We admired in the Greek armour the 
wonderful way in which the armourer had, while basing his 
design on the human form, yet conventionalised it and 
adapted it to his purpose. With the Italian armour the 
human form was entirely ignored, except as to a few lead- 
ing lines. So far from the armourer thinking about the 
figure, it is obvious that he decided at the outset that he 
should consider the metal alone, producing from it the 
best defence to the body, and, that point settled, making 
it as beautiful as might be. The protection against 
weapons was to consist of plates of metal—-large when 
convenient, and small and jointed where movement was 
wanted, that should cover the whole of the front of the 
body, and it was the great joy of the craftsman to suit 
his design to this purpose. We should remember that 
the metal-worker had no nicely rolled sheets of even 
thickness to work from. He had a шр of iron which 
had to be first forged flat and thin, afterwards to be 
shaped, and if one realises this, the difficulties are 
increased enormously. 

The main thing that strikes one in Italian armour 15 Its 
beautiful shape. Not only is a suit of armour beautiful in 
itself, but each part, considered separately, is no less so, a 
most valuable quality. In the later period the metal- 
workers lost sight of this prime necessity, and, hastening 
over the shape without sufficient thought, gave all their 
attention to enriching the surface. The result is that in 
all collections of armour there are some—as in the late 
exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club there was a 
helmet, Italian, 16th century (?)—embossed and enscrolled, 
and bedizened with gold veneer till one's eye ached with 
looking at it, and all to adorn something that was ill-con- 
sidered at the outset. I have always been much impressed 
with the fact that the shape is of far more importance than 
the surface decoration. If a thing is of bad shape no 
amount of adornment will improve it: the finest suit of 
clothes will not hide the deformed body. 


ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ARMOUR. 


The English medieval armourers did not so adorn 
their armour, and often the surface effect of the wrought 
metal is far fine? than the overlaid Italian work. That 
this super-adornment demanded clever workman- 
ship is, of course, patent: the men who beat 
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up these elaborate figure subjects were  doubtless 
men of considerable artistic training. Those who 
made the pistols with the intricate wheel-lock, -and the 
wonderful rapiers and daggers, were all men of great 
appreciation and much skill; at the same time they. were 
often misled, their enthusiasm and the fashion of the 
times betrayed them from the paths of simplicity and 
severity which are ever those of the best work. The small 
and select exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club was 
a most valuable object-lesson to the metal-worker to be 
sparing with ornament, and to teach him that, provided the ` 
shape is entirely suited to the purpose, and is of beautiful 
form, nothing further in the way of ornament is needed. 
In that exhibition the eye and brain wearied with the 
elaborate figure compositions, and came to rest on a plain 
English helmet, absolutely devoid of ornament but of 
fine outline, with the greatest possible relief and grati. 
fication. 

English medieval armour one should go to the Tower 
to see. There is much to be learnt in the way of metal 
work from it, and, as in the other case, one wonders at the 
skill of the old craftsmen, a race now dead and com- 
pletely passed away. . Here we find that utility is almost 
the only consideration, and so far from having to make 
a criticism similar to the case of the Italian work, one 
feels at times that every other quality except utility 
has been omitted, with a result that tbere is often a 
little absence of beauty—a lack of perception of line which 
causes a feeling of disappointment. In short, without 
knowing very much about armour, one can often detect 
English work by a slight tendency to clumsiness. The 
lesson to be learnt is that we should avoid the danger on 
both hands and steer a middle course. One of William 
Blake's original proverbs was '' Enough or too much,” a 
self-evident truth that affords much scope for reflection. 

It seems from the metal-worker's point of view that the 
end of the medieval period concludes the important 
phases of metal work that occurred in the world's history, 
but in our own country there were one or two lesser 
p that are of no little interest. One of these was 
the 

ENGLISH SILVER WORK OF THE 17TH AND 18TH 
CENTURIES, 


which, now we are able to look back on it as a whole, we 
сап see was characteristic and individual. While speak- 
ing of the Roman silver work I mentioned an English 
silver sugar basin in the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
there are one or two there of varying design and workman- 
ship. Beaten up by hammer, they bave a not elaborate 
shape, with lid and cast handles. The plain surface of 
the sides is broken up admirably in one case by a design 
of poppies, rendered in a way that is entirely suitable to 
the metal. The date is about 1650. There is much other 
silver work, the earlier as a rule the plainer it is, and 
therefore the more to be admired. In the middle of the 
18th century we were, like other nations, under the pseudo- 
classic influence, and the fashion ranged between the 
delicate modellings of the Adams to the coarse acanthus 
leaves and fluting of the worst time of the Georges. Here, 
again, is an example of how fashion or phase operates on 
an art or craft. In the more delicate mouldings used at 
the Adams time, casting was the only way to reproduce 
them—they were cast solid and then minutely 
chased. On the other hand, the bold acanthus 
leaves were better rendered by bumping up ш 
sheet from the back and then finishing from the 
front ; and these two branches of metal work, although one 
would hardly think it, would require quite different work- 
men, the one branch of work being so opposed to the other. 
In speaking of English silver, one cannot pass by the 
delightful tea and coffee sets that were so much in fashion 
in the latter part of the last century. These were known 
as boat-shaped, were of simple form, and rarely orna- 
mented with anything more than bands of lines. They 
were very English in feeling, and I much doubt if the 
shapes were not confined to our country; there 15, at all 
events, something in their bearing that makes them dear 
to en people, and they are admirable pieces of metal 
work. 
There was, besides this silver work, in our country during 
the last two centuries a very interesting and creditable 
phase of forged ironwork, which resulted in many objects 


' of domestic use—trivets, fire-dogs and backs, fire-irons, 
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&c.; and on a larger scale the railings in front of houses 
and surrounding gardens. 
Now, as to 
Our Own Time, 


what shall we say about it? We have been critical enough 
respecting past times and people, and the mote in their 
eye, but what about our own metal work, and our own 
eye? The things we surround ourselves within our homes, 
the grates and fenders, and fittings on doors, and gas 
chandeliers, and electric light fittings, our knives, forks, 
and spoons—will they ever be found in a museum, or will 
they be referred to lovingly before learned societies, as is 
now the case in regard to the ancient works. The jewellry 
we wear, and which we see in the goldsmiths’ shops— our 
Crown jewels and regalia—the orders in gold and enamel 
that our nobles wear on State occasions—what can one 
say about all these things? I should like to be as kind 
to ourselves as possible, but I feel unable to speak in their 
favour. 

And yet we might have good metal work ; there are our 
iron bedsteads, and a hundred other objects that are open 
to good treatment, without being made too costly. The 
list would be a long one if we went through everything 
that we have around us that the metal-worker might 
improve. The truth is no list should be needed. The 
corrective should not be in the shape of bye-laws and rules 
so much as a clean and wholesome desire springing up in 
the minds of the people at large for something better. 
There have been some signs of the grey before dawn 
latterly, and the keener appreciation of old furniture, for 
instance, is a sign of the right state of mind. This in time 
should become an appreciation of good work generally, 
and, I should like to think, of metal work in particular. 

As I say, it would be idle to specify what things might 
be improved with advantage in metal work, but it is not 
unreasonable to think that there may be a time to come 
when the hand and brain of the individual craftsman shall 
not be of less concern than a good gas-engine, and when 
people will value work with personal thought and care 
in it. 


EGYPTIAN TEMPLES.* 
By ALEX. PAYNE. 
(Continued from fage 358.) 


OLLOWING the main axis of the temple, the next 
room is called the Hall of the Altar, immediately behind 

the Hall of the Appearance. On the left from this a small 
ante-room leads to a long straight staircase ascending to tha 
roof. There is also a room on this side called the Room 
of Purification, probably used in the preparations for 
festival ceremonies. On the other side is another stair- 
case, of short flights, winding round a square with landings 
at the angles, and ascending to the roof; the inscriptions 
on these rooms and staircases refer to the great New Year’s 
festival, on which occasion there was a solemn procession 
of the priests, carrying images of the deity, through the 
temple, and afterwards to the roof, symbolising the union 
of the goddess Hathor with Ra—the sun—on this festival 
day—the first of the year; this is given in the usual sym- 
bolical language of the Egyptian myths, taken from 
astronomical events. The inscriptions relate that “the 
goddess comes in her beautiful festival that her spirit may 
unite in the heavens with her father; she rests on her 
throne in the place of beholding the sun’s disc when the 
bright one unites with the bright one,” that is, the sun 
with the moon. This procession is pictorially displayed 
on the walls of the staircase, the standards of the various 
gods and goddesses are shown carried along in the solemn 
procession with the king and queen of Egypt and priests 
and priestesses, and the shrines holding the sacred images. 
On the roof is a small temple, from which the rising sun 
or the moon and the stars could be seen, and which pre- 
sumably formed the goal of the procession before pro- 
ceeding down the other staircase. The next room in the 
centre of the temple axis behind the Hall of the Altar 
is Called the Hall of the Cycle of the Gods, or the 
Middle Hall, and this is immediately in front of the 
cellar, adytum, or Holy of Holies. This sanctuary is 
surrounded by a passage, round which are a series of small 
rooms used in the services of the temple. The room on 
the left of the Middle Hall is called the Cloth-room, here 


* Paper read before the Architectural Association on the 11th inst. 
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were kept the sacred garments and perfumes; and the 
roon on the right is the chief festal room, this opens into 
the two adjoining rooms, which together form a small 
separate temple like a side-chapel, one being open to the 
air as a court with a sanctuary behind it. At Edfu this is 
called ‘‘the room for offering what is necessary," and it 
was probably used for special or subordinate services like 
the side-chapel of a church. The sanctuary of this small 
temple is approached by seven steps, and is adorned by 
two columns in front. On the ceiling is a painting of the 
firmament with the tall woman leaning over and 
touching the earth with her hands and feet; the 
sun is represented as resting in her lap, his beams shining 
upon the head of Hathor, who is shown sitting on the sun 
mountain; may this not mean the sun transferring his 
splendour during the night to the moon, or Hathor? The 
Holy of Holies, together with the other rooms round it, 
are called the ‘hidden secret chambers." The Holy of 
Holies was called the Dwelling of the Golden One, and 
was the repository of the sacred boat, or ark. "This could 
only be entered by the ruler of Egypt as supreme pontiff, 
and by him only once a year, on the great festival of the 
new year, like the High Priest amongst the Jews (see 
Levit. xvi.). He is shown on the inscriptions breaking 
the seal of the door end going on towards {һе figure of the 
goddess and offering her homage. Of the. ıı small 
rooms immediately surrounding the sanctuary the one at 
the back was called the Dwelling of Hathor, and was 
probably where her statue was kept; the next on the left 
was called the Vase-room, and the next the Sistrim- 
room. The first room on the right was called 
the ''Restoration of the Body," and the next 
the Birth - room! The next is the Sokar - room, 
in which Osiris renewed his limbs; the next is called the 
“ Union of the Two Lands." These rooms refer to the 
myth of the sun-god Osiris, afterwards Horus, whose 
enemies have been destroyed, who has conquered the 
powers of darkness, and who bas then risen from the 
nether world with the assistance of Hathor, or Isis. 
According to the myth, Typhon (who represents evil) had 
cut the body of Osiris in pieces and scattered it over 
Egypt. which pieces were collected by Isis and finally 
restored to life. 

Next to the dwelling of Hathor is the Chamber of 
Flames, where the goddess is represented exterminating 
evil with fire; the next is called the Throne Room of 
Ra—the sun— where the Pharaoh (who represented the 
deity on earth) is shown destroying a crocodile (evil) with 
his lance. On the west side are the Rooms of Puri- 
fication and the Room of a Necklace, where the king 
is shown presenting a necklace to Hathor. In the thick- 
ness of tbe walls of the temple are 12 crypts or secret 
chambers in which, it is supposed, the treasures were kept, 
and the entrances to which were ingeniously concealed. 

On the roof were six rooms, three on the east and three 
on the west side, devoted to the worship of the slain and 
risen Osiris, as shown by the inscriptions. In one of these 
was a curious representation of the zodiac, now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 

I have passed by Abydos, where there are interesting 
mortuary buildings, with some of the most beautiful 
sculptures of Egypt, dating from the time of Seti I. ; and 
shortly above Denderah we come to Thebes, with the 
great temples of Karnac and Luxor. It is quite impossible 
in the limits of one evening to describe these in detail, 
but I show a few slides relating to them. 

We next make a stop at Esneh, 484 miles above Cairo, 
where are the remains of the Hypostyle, or front room 
corresponding with the similar apartment already described 
for Denderah ; it is a very noble specimen, in excellent pre- 
servation. The size of the hall is 108 ft. by 523 ft., and is 
supported by twenty-four columns 37 ft. high. "There are 
high abaci over the capitals of the columns, on which rest 
the massive architraves, and again on these the roofing 
blocks, varying from 22 to 26 ft. long and 6 ft. 6 in. wide. 
It is calculated that there are 110,000 cubic feet of sand- 
stone in this hall alone, and the whole of the interior is 
covered with inscriptions. According to these the hall 
was founded not later than Totmes III. (Eighteenth 
Dynasty) and afterwards rebuilt by the Ptolemies ; it was 
dedicated to the ram-headed Khum-Ra, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the sun-god, and signifying the union between 
the rising and setting sun. The signification of the name 
is “The Uniting.” As usual, there are two deities 
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associated with him, forming a trinity ; in this case Nebunt, 
a form of Isis, and Hirka, a form of Horus, the rising 
sun. 

The hall is remarkable for the great beauty of the 
capitals of its columns, which differ from one another, but 
are not discordant; the sculptor has derived his inspira- 
tion from the lotus, palm, and other foliage; these are 
beautifully carved round the bells of the capitals, they are 
bound round with rings or cords carved in stone (алий) 
between the capitals and the columns, all at the same 
height, and the inscriptions consist mostly of descriptions 
of the gifts and offerings to the temple. 

A few miles above Esneh is Edfu, a little village in 
which stands the most complete specimen extant of an 
ancient Egyptian temple. The plan is almost the same as 
that at Denderah, with the addition of a large court sur- 
rounded by a colonnade in front of the temple, entered by 
a huge pylon or gateway, with two pyramidically shaped 
massive towers, which originally formed the main entrance 
to all Egyptian temples. There is also a girdle or 
encircling wall going round the whole temple and forming an 
outer protection, which probably originally existed round 
most Egyptian temples. It is scarcely necessary to 
describe this one in detail, as the internal arrangements 
are so much like the one at Denderah. The pylons in 
front, or “ watch towers " as they are called in the inscrip- 
tions, are 100 ft. high; an easy staircase surrounded with 
good hewn stone in large blocks in the pylon ascends to 
the summit, from which in the evening light a magnificent 
view is obtained of the winding Nile, with its narrow 
fringe of cultivated land, bounded by the picturesque but 
eig mountains which border the valley and the desert 
beyond. | 

In front of the pylons are ‘four vertical deep niches, in 
which were placed the higher flagstaffs, covered with 
copper, аз tbe inscriptions tell us, “to avert the storms 
of heaven" ; in other words, they acted as lightning con- 
ductors as well as flagstaffs, another proof of the scientific 
attainments of the Egyptians. The rubbish of ages has 
so accumulated round these temples that the floors now 
appear sunk some 20 ft. or so, below the general level of 
ground, but the temple itself has been cleared by the 
Government and exists in excellent preservation. 


(To be continued.) 
— MM 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, ventilating 

engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, are carrying 

out the ventilation of Victoria Road Schools, Morley, by 

means of Mackay's patent direct-acting ventilators, of 
which they are the solemakers. 


A new eight days’ turret clock, showing the time upon 
four external illuminated dials, 6 ft. each in diameter, 
and striking the hours and quarter chimes, has just been 
erected at St. Mark's Church, Woodhouse, Leeds, by 
Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from 
the designs and plans of Lord Grimthorpe. There is an 
automatic arrangement for turning on and off the electric 
light according to the season of the year. The money 
for the clock and large bell was left by the late Miss 
Dawson Headingley, four of the local gentry being at 
the expense of altering the tower to receive illuminated 


dials. R 


PATENTE 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


--295, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS, 
кран 921 OO UTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 
31 Years’ EXPERIENCE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. MODERATE CHARGES. 
PTTT. INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


OR ALL CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


ini the Market. Used by leading Architects. 
The best suus = sr ISSUE. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, RW. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Town Hall Committee of the Sun Jerland Corpora- 
tion have been instructed to prepare areport as to the 

advisability of erecting Corporation offices and a public 
hall on a site adjoining the Town Hall. 
THE proposed extension scheme of the Halifax tramways 
has been approved by the Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee. The length of the proposed extensions is about 
38 miles, and the cost is estimated at / 326,800. 
Mr. Е. RICHARDSON has been appointed assistant surveyor 
of Aston, ata salary of /100 a year. The vacancy was 
created by the promotion of Mr. Jack, on the appointment 
of nd H. Richardson to the surveyorship of Hands. 
worth. 


Tue Sunderland Town Council have adopted certain 
modifications in the scheme for the erection of workmen's 
dwellings on what is locally known as the Hat Case area. 
The result of these alterations will be a reduction of 
£7,027 in the cost. 

THE foundation stones of a Board school were laid in 
Canal Lane, Lofthouse Gate, near Wakefield, on the 19th 
inst. The mixed school will accommodate зоо children, 
and the infants’ department 160. Mr. W. Watson, of 
Wakefield, is the architect. 


Tue Bradford School board have decided— subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education—to increase the 
accommodation at Thorpe Schools, Idle, at a cost of 
£3,500. Plans are to be prepared for the construction of 
a new school at Dudley Hill to replace the present 
one. x 


AT an examination for sanitary inspectors under the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, held at the beginning 
of the present month, the following candidates passed : 
Messrs. William Brown, J. Johnson, John Jones, J. 1. 
Lonnon, and A. W. Loughlin; and the Misses F. S. 
Cann, M. K. Ede, E. G. Gamble, M. K. Long, E. A. 
McCleverty, B. T. Orme, and M. O. Power. 


THE £100,000 necessary to secure the bequest of £100,000 
left by Mr. John Hall, for the building of a new infirmary 
at Newcastle, in celebration of the Diamond Jubilee, has 
been secured by the Mayor (Councillor Riley Lord) and 
paid into the bank. Mr. Hall’s will allowed three years 
for the completion of this fund; about one year has 
sufficed, and therefore the infirmary, of which the Prince 
of Wales will lay the memorial stone on June 2oth, starts 
with £ 200,000 to its credit. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest was held last week. 
The chairman, Sir Robert Hunter, reported that a move- 
ment was on foot in the county of Dorset to repair and 
hand over to the Trust the monument erected neaf 
Portesham in memory of Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson's 
flag-captain at Trafalgar. It was also reported that the 
old Post Office at Tintagel, in Cornwall, and the Court 
House at Long Crendon, in Buckinghamshire, would 
shortly pass into the hands of the Trust. 


CARSON'S PAINTS. 


ANTICORROSION — THE ORIGINAL. 
FOR EXTERIOR WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
The best Weather-Resisting Paint manufactured. 
SENT OUT IN DRY POWDER, WITH OILS FOR MIXING SEPARATE. 
EASILY MIXED AND APPLIED. 


LIQUID PAINTS, NON-POISONOUS, 
For Finest Interior Decoration. 


Lists, with Prices and Patterns of 60 Colours, free on application. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON, 


AND 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


free + | 
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ALTERING COMPETITION INSTRUCTIONS; 


UR remarks upon a somewhat novel phase of the 
competition question in last week's issue (page 360 

ante) have called forth a vigorous protest from the 
correspondent who raised it. After carefully considering 
his further remarks on the subject, we feel that in justice 
to him we must say something more on the subject, and 
from his point of view. The question raised, our readers 
may remember, was as to the right of competition pro- 
moters to materially vary or alter the instructions 
originally issued to intending competitors. In the case of 
our correspondent the instructions prescribed that the 
drawings should be made to one-eighth scale, and 
specifically state that certain special features should be 
introduced into the plan and construction of the buildings. 
By way of protecting himself, however, our correspondent 
wrote to the secretary asking if he might take the in- 
structions as final, and also stating that, if he received no 


reply by a certain date, he should assume they would not 


be altered. No answer being forthcoming, he proceeded to 
prepare his design, and the drawings were just about 
completed, when he received printed instructions altering 
the scale of the drawings to one-tenth, and also specifying 
other features in the design than those named in the 
original conditions. Our correspondent felt he had been 
unfairly treated, and wroteto the secretary again, but without 
result. Then he wrote to the assessor, who simply advised 
him to alter the scale of the drawings to that specified in 
the revised instructions! "This seemed like adding insult 
to injury, and our correspondent has appealed ‘ unto 
Cesar,” as represented by the R.I.B.A. Council. He 
argues that, “unless it is specifically mentioned in the 


‚ Samuel Oldacre. 


instructions that replies will, after a certain date, be sent | 
to competitors’ questions, competitors have no reason to | 


assume that alterations will be made." Which certainly 
sounds reasonable logic. 

But our correspondent might have gone further, and 
asked why these instructions should be altered at all, It 
is not a little strange—and awkward into the bargain—to 
alter the scale of the drawings when some time has elapsed 
after the conditions have been issued to competitors. 
Nor is it just, for it either necessitates the com- 
petitor doing his work all over again, or being 
thrown out of the competition. Of course, the 
proper way would be to provide for the contingency in 
the original conditions by stating that any questions put 
by competitors would be dealt with altogether, and replied 
toin the form of a circular letter upon such and such a 
date. Then competitors would naturally wait until the 
receipt of such letter before actually commencing the 
preparation of the drawings. But to spring upon com- 
petitors in the middle perhaps of their work, or, as in the 
case under notice, when they have completed it, altera- 
tions of the most vital and important character is certainly 
a wholly wrong thing to do. It is unjust. And we feel 
that, taking all the circumstances into consideration, our 
correspondent has strong grounds for regarding himself as 
having been unfairly dealt with. 

The question raised is somewhat novel. 
know that we have ever had it put before usin precisely the 
same form. But there should be no doubt about its 
being undesirable and unfair for competition instructions 
to be altered after they have once been issued to com- 
petitors, unless indeed a warning is given to this effect, 
апа a date fixed for such revised instructions. In any 
well regulated competition, under the guidance of a pro- 
perly qualified assessor, there should be no need at all for 
any material alteration or modification of the instructions. 
We only trust the R.I.B.A. Council will give a definite 
pronouncement of opinion upon the case put before them, 
and also in regard to the question generally. 


4 


We do not | 


` ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—III. 


E continue our notes on the architecture at the Royal 
Academy. | 

1704. “ laholmes, Hartley Wintney, Hants.” Robert 
W. Schultz. A nice conventional pen drawing by Curtis 
Green of a well-balanced brick house with boarded gables. 
There is no plan, and nothing to indicate a reason for 
sending the work to the Royal Academy perhaps. 

1705. * Boys! School and Master's Residence at 
Exeter. Bryan & Roberts. Two brown-ink pen 
sketches by Raffles Davison of pleasingly designed brick 
buildings. 

1706. “ Firemen's Cottages, Todmorden.” Jesse 
Horsfall. Clear pen drawing by Roger Oldham of an 
agreeable design with mullioned windows, but just missing 
any sort of distinction. Even a cottage may have 
character and distinction. 

1707. “Sketch design for stained glass: ‘Christus 
Consolatus.’” William Glasby. A cleverly arranged 
design passing through three lights; well drawn, but not 
very suggestive of any brilliance in colour scheme. 

1708. ‘* Design for [базе їп New York.” Reginald Blom- 
field. Apparently a tracing of elevation, section, and plans 
of a well-balanced classic design with stone front. A well 
proportioned exterior, but chiefly interesting for a well- 
considered plan. 

1709. “ Design for village church on a hill slope.” К. 
A somewhat flat-looking sepia view of a 
well-conceived hillside church with a solid western tower, 
at whose base is a buttressed narthex with a long flight of 
steps. The buttress design is not all satisfactory. 

1710. “ New Church, Sledmere Park, Yorkshire, interior 
view.” Temple Moore. A pencil drawing, wanting in 
atmosphere, of a showy and rich rood-screen nicely 
detailed. | | 

1711. “ Design for stained glass window: ‘ The 
Nativity.” William Aikman. A two-light window with 
angels crossing design above and briar rose panel below, 
with the Nativity and adoring shepherds. The design is 
rather spoilt by by the odd scrollwork above, which seems 
rather apropos of nothing, but good in colour. 

1712. “ Design for new chancel, St. Paul’s Church, 
Bermondsey.” Herbert С. Ingram. A dainty colour 
sketch and pencil outline by Joass of an apparently ordi- 
nary but fairly satisfactory design. 

1713. “Organ screen and choir seats, Church of 
St. Merteriana, Tintagel.” F. Forbes Glennie. A nice 
pencil elevation of quaint carved work with quaint wagon 
detail, of which we gave some illustration. 


1714. “ Design for stained glass window.” Ву Robert 


| J. Steggles. Not very pleasant colour and hackneyed 
design. 
1715. “House at Leicester,’ James Ransome. А 


rather aggressive water-colour of a picturesque design with 
nice open porch. 

1716. ‘Proposed offices, West Hartlepool.” John 
H. Garry. A tinted elevation of a fairly good design of 
ordinary character. 

1717. “House at Wembley Hill.” Gibson, Clarke & 
Warwick. Ап ink drawing of a satisfactory Georgian 
design, though one cannot imagine why such as this 
should need to be exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

1718. “ Design for stained glass,” by W. J. Griffith. A 
nice little coloured sketch. 

1719. “Entrance gates and lodge to mansion, Suffolk.” 
Andrew N. Prentice. Clever pencil drawing by the 
architect of a very nice lodge design, with high pitched 
pavilion roof dominated by tall chimney, flat medallions 
to wide-spreading cornice, and open verandah front. The 
gates themselves, of wood and iron mixed, are not good 
enough for this architect. 

1720. “Lea Park, Surrey.” Paxton Н. Watson. А 
good pen drawing of a nice bit of picturesque design, with 
mullioned windows and half-timber work, showing a 
quaint balcony with dovetailed stone blocks. 

1721. “ House at Warlingham, Surrey." Harrison & 
Ward. A sepia drawing by English of a design of which 
the best points are in the plan. 

1722. “King's College School, Wimbledon, view of 
front," Banister, Fletcher & Sons. А pen drawing by 
Raffles Davison of this lately erected building, of which, 
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however, tbe best front is that to the grounds, and not 
those very eclectic towers. 

1723. “ ‘The old house at home,’ at Droylsden.” Mee & 
Jennison. A clever water-colour by Roger Oldham of 
rather a well-designed hostelry. 

1724. “ Design for the hall of a country house." Gervase 
Bailey. A dainty pencil drawing, with a quaint effect. 


Dn el 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES.—I.* 


Bv T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
(See Illustrations.) 


SOEST. 

S there are, doubtless, some readers of the British 
Architect who have already begun to cast about in 
their minds as to where they shall spend the approaching 
summer vacation, I have ventured to send a few ecclesio- 
logical notes of an extremely interesting and instructive 
tour made not long since in a district of the Continent as 
yet, I believe, comparatively untried— Westphalian Prussia. 
{t should be premised that the architectural student will 
find but little work here that can be called truly graceful 
or of a high order, since of all the Northern Germans 
those of Westphalia seem to have been the least artistic. 
This province, however, is chiefly remarkable as possessing 
an immense number of Romanesque churches— cathedral, 
conventual and parochial—that have come down to the 
present time ; rude it is true, but in an almost unaltered 
condition, and for whose exploration—not a few lying 
away from railways — such of the larger towns as 
Münster, Osnabrück, Minden, Herford, Bielefeld, Pader- 
born, Scést, and Dortmund will be found admirable foints 
de départ. By those who do not look for anything 
startlingly grand in the way of natural scenery a really 
charming tourette of a fortnight or three weeks may be 
arranged among those cities, proceeding to the first named 
from our shores via the Hook of Holland, Dordrecht, 
Nymwegen, Cleve (for Calcar and Bois-le-Duc) and Xanten 
with its glorious 14tk-century twin-steepled collegiate 

church of St. Victor) to Wesel. 

Of all the Westphalian cities or towns that of Scést is 
perhaps the most delightful from many points of view. | 
first made its acquaintance—lying in a tract of country as 
flat as the Holland of Lincolnshire— on a clear sunny and 
breezy Saturday afternoon early in August, and after a 
somewhat prolonged tour among the churches of Maas- 
tricht, Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle, München-Gladbach, and 
Neuss, in all of which the notebook and pencil were, it 
goes without saying, in constant requisition. 

The ensemble presented by this Nuremburg of the 
North from the railway carriage under such conditions 
of atmosphere, with numerous and diversely outlined 
steeples rising from within its walls—free from manu- 
factures and their pollutions—gave indications of an 
ecclesiastical opulence pleasing to the eye and refreshing 
to the mind. Coming as it did after chimney-environed 
Essen and Dortmund, in both of which I had made 
myself acquainted with not a little that was novel and 
interesting, though of no very high architectural order, 
Soest appeared more than ordinarily spirit-soothing and 
venerable. Having by way of impedimenta nothing 
beyond a knapsack, a stick, and a portfolio, I hastened 
joyfully from the station towards such a combination of 
attractions, ensconcing myself as a preliminary step on tlie 
box of a nicely appointed little omnibus, which, after 
threading sundry tortuous streets, suggestive of some 
large Swiss village in the Upper Vallais, and above 
whose house-tops a tall Middle Pointed apse or oddly 
contoured steeple now and again lifts itself, deposited me 
after the lapse of a few minutes at the doors of one of the 
most delightful of old-fashioned North German inns—the 
Voswinckel Hof. 

The airy bed-sitting room to which I was ushered 
immediately on arrival commanded a view of several 
church towers and spires, conspicuous among them 
being the great copper steeple of St. Patroclus— 
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the only church in Sogst retained by the Roman 
Catholics—and the light, open (but modern) stone 
spires of the celebrated Wiesenkirche, or Church of 
St. Mary in the Meadows. Towards these I lost no time 
in making my way as soon as the ablutions and refresh. 
ment necessary alter a long day’s travelling in dusty 
German railway carriages had been concluded, determined, 
however, for one evening at least to enjoy an immunity 
from note-taking. On this golden August noon, therefore, 1 
simply wandered as fancy led me about Soést's meandering 
streets of low-browed and timbered houses, with their steep 
gables—streets recalling those of Sandwich, and in which 
the march of modern improvement has made itself com- 
paratively little felt: where an agreeable diversion 
is now and again caused Буа clear, pebble-bedded streamlet 
or a placid mill pond on which a brood of noisy ducks are 
disporting themselves, and on whose mirror-like surface 
one of the tall church steeples, under which Sir Peter Lely 
must, as a boy, have often played, is reflected. 

To gain a comprehensive idea of Soést I mounted the 
walls which almost completely encircle it. On one side, 
at my feet, were kitchen gardens, and heavily laden 
orchards, and beyond, the red tiled houses and steeples 
just beginning to be silhouetted against “the crimson of 
the sunset sky." Оп the other stretched a vast expanse of 
grass land through which the great white high-road from 
the Lower Rhine to Saxony cleaves its way: a tract of 
country awful enough in its loneliness in this summer sun- 
set, but which must be doubly so viewed during the early 
and solemn descent of a December darkness, with its 
absence of all sound, save now and again for the cry of 
some belated bird, or the momentary rush of a train 
towards Paderborn. 

Of Soést’s churches, which number nearly a dozen, 
several are wholly, or in greater part, Romanesque, 
whilst others are of the regulation type of North German 
Middle Pointed— wiredrawn and somewhat monotonously 
weak as to detail, but invested with a certain airy grace 
quite sui generis. The general plan of these structures is 
that of an unclerestoried nave with aisles of the same 
height, all contained under one mass of roof; an apsidal 
chancel, deep or shallow according as the church was 
designed for conventual or parochial use; long, lofty 
windows, much of whose tracery aflords noble examples 
for study both in geometrical and reticulated patterns ; 
and a western steeple. 

Of these Middle Pointed churches the finest is that of 
St. Mary-in-the-Meadows, now, as are all the others of 
Soést except cne, held by the Lutherans. It isa lofty 
rather than a long building, which externally, owing to its 
great length of window opening and considerable wall 
space unrelieved by buttresses, presents that attenuated 
look so fatal to many a German church of its age and 
class. It consists of a lofty nave with aisles, the latter 
being under the same line of roof, and terminating in 
pentagonal apses; of two western open-work spires of a 
pale green local stone, modern additions of about half a 
century ago, when the church was restored by the then 
King of Prussia; and of a short apsidal choir, aisleless, 
but commensurate in height with the rest of the church, 
which is of that type of plan so favourite with the 
Germans—who were as Strict as ourselves with regard to 
the orientation of their altars—the parallel triapsal one. 
Although this Wiesenkirche may be taken as an example 
of that attenuation indulged in by fourteenth-century 
German architects, it possesses much grandeur and repose 
internally. Its tall, graceful pillars, from which the 
vaulting ribs spring without the intervention of capitals; 
its windows—walls literally—glowing with some of the 
finest glass of the period; and its profusion of rich 
medieval furniture, being elements conducive towards 
imparting an air of elegance, allied with solidity, to the 
pile that I have rarely seen equalled in this part of Europe. 
The stained glass, of which that in the apse windows 15 
{Бе earliest and best, is of the highest value and interest; 
while it has apparently formed the motif for much of the 
vitreous decoration applied to German churches since the 
revival of pointed art. The windows of tke Wiesen- 
kirche are extremely tall ones of three lights each, 
divided at not quite half their height by two transoms 
placed close together, with a row of quatrefoils also glazed 
between them. The glass filling these windows below the 


transoms, and representing canopied effigies of saints, 18 
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rich and dark in tincture, that in the portion above being 
much more brilliant. Неге the same iconography is 
preserved, the lofty canopies surmounting the figures 
shooting up into tall crocketed spires, until they appear to 
the spectator to melt away into a sea of delicate grisaille. 

A very pleasing group is offered by the view from the 
south-east of the Minorite Church, the roof of whose fine, 
long, apsidal choir, with its tall geometrically traceried 
windows of four lights each, combines with the steep roofs 
of some contiguous domestic buildings to produce an 
architectural ensemble of considerable dignity and interest. 
Close to this, and near the picturesque Osthoven Thor 
(the only gateway remaining in the city walls), is another 
church, whose precise appellation I did not learn; 
but distinguished by its nave in а peculiar type 
of Romanesque, with long round-headed windows, 
and by a tall slate spire, which, so  threaten- 
ingly out of the perpendicular, surmounts a well 
proportioned tower, gabled Teutonic fashion on each 
side. The apse of this church affords in its windows a 
good study of early thirteenth-century tracery, though it 
is eclipsed in point of grace by that of the windows in the 
parallel triapsal choir which has been engrafted on tbe 
Romanesque nave and transepts of the Petri Kirche. 
Standing as this church does with only a narrow carriage 
way intervening between its east end and the great 
Romanesque “ paradise," or porch, of St. Patroclus’, the 
two, seen at a little distance to the north-east of the latter, 
assist in composing a very remarkable architectural 
group, while viewed from a yet more easterly point they 
seem from their proximity to form one vast edifice. The 
most remarkable feature of the Petri Kirche, at Soést, is 
the Early Middle Pointed trio of apses that have been 
given to the light Romanesque nave and transepts in lieu 
of the simple semicircular ones which the building no 
doubt originally possessed. 

For, during the complete German Gothic period at the 
end of the thirteenth century, many an old simple semi- 
circular eastern termination gave way under the new 
impulse to the more lightsome work of that period. Now 
at Soést there was very little room between the two 
churches for the thirteenth-century architect to give St. 
Peter's an elongated choir before allowing his east end to 
assume its pentagonal character. Constrained therefore 
to rake his three Decorated apses cover the same ground 
as that occupied by their Romanesque predecessors, he 
was driven, in designing the central one, to adopt for its 
shape seven sides of a dodecagon, providing each of the 
five seen outside with a gracefully traceried window of 
two trefoliated lights, while of the transeptal apses 
two out of their three sides seen externally are simi- 
larly fenestrated, so that, viewed from a north cr south- 
easterly point, this end of St. Peter’s presents a continu- 
ous series of windows, and not very skilfully managed 
mass of slate roofing. This is an interesting piece of 
work, and as such deserves study, though of course it will 
not bear a moment’s comparison with the graceful.chevets 
of France. The transition is too abrupt, and there is an 
air of depression about the whole for which, when the 
exigencies of site are taken into account, the architect can 
hardly be held responsible. 

The nave and transepts of this church are, as I have 
said, Romanesque, and ofthat type which has been ren- 
dered so familiar by the great Rhenish basilicas. The 
elevation of either transept is exceedingly beautiful, com- 
prising a plate traceried rose window above a graceful 
Pointed doorway approaching our Early English in purity. 
These portals at the time of my visit were undergoing that 
process known on the Continent as “ restoration ; ” doubt- 
less ere this they are complete wrecks. 

The southern doorway of greenish stone had,I remem- 
ber, a square lintel with the angles prettily canted off, 
whilst in the tympanum was a rude sculpture of St. John 
the Divine, in the cauldron of boiling oil, with, in close 
proximity to him, the tyrant Domitian, and around it this 
inscription :— 

Inque oleo fervens oleum bene Virgo Johannes: 
Egreditur sanus; turbatur Domitianus. 

The steeple of St. Peter's is charmingly quaint in con- 
tour. It is Romanesque in its lowest portion, Then comes 
а Middle Pointed stage with windows exhibiting some 
delicate tracery; surmounting this is an Italian balus- 
trade, the whole being crowned by а spire composed of 
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three small copper domes placed vertically, and diminish- 
ing in size as they ascend. 

Besides the startling manner in which the three Middle 
Pointed apses have been grafted on to the old work, a 
curious and interesting feature is the deep constructional 
stone gallery which, on slender Romanesque columns, 
extends a considerable distance into the nave, and has 
four primary or vaulting bays, each subdivided by two 
aisles, a very common arrangement in German churches of 
this epoch. өй 

The two western primary bays аге again subdivided into 
three divisions, north and south, and into four east and 
west, all this space being groined over and forming a 
substructure for the aforementioned gallery at a level 
with the triforium stage. The effect of this low, dark 
internal narthex, which takes up just half the whole length 
of the nave, is most strange. Most probably it was intro- 
duced to accommodate a greater number of worshippers, 
much in the same way as the Männerchor in such 
churches of the Rhine provinces whose floor space was 
limited, as Neuss, St. Maternusat Cologne (the only church 
in that cityso provided), Andernach, Limburg, St. Mary 
at Coblentz, Bacharach, and Boppart. Besides St. Peter’s 
this deep internal western narthex, or, as it locally termed, 
Loge, occurs at Soést, in the contiguous St. Patroclus, 
whilst in other Westphalian churches, notably the conven- 
tual ones of Lippoldsberg and Gandersheim, it formed, 
in pre-Reformation times, the nuns’ choir (Nonnenchor), 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


АТН now possesses one of the most comprehensive 
groups of public buildings in the country, the group 
comprising under practically one roof—council chamber, 
banqueting room, municipal offices and rooms, police 
and other courts, fire brigade and police stations, tech- 
nical schools, and markets, to which lengthy list is now 
to be added the Victoria Art Gallery, opened on 
Tuesday. This art gallery, which constitutes a new 
wing, has been provided, for the most part, by private 


munificence, £10,000 being forthcoming from a bequest. 


by Mrs. Roxburgh, and £1,000 being given by Mr. H. 
Overton Wills, of Bristol, whilst £1,100 was provided 
by the balance of a fund raised on the occasion of 
the visit of the British Association. The rest of the 
required funds was given by the public, and the gallery 
has been handed over to the Corporation of Bath free of 
debt. The new art gallery, which was designed by Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, F.R.I.B.A., was formally opened by Sir W. В. 
Richmond. For the opening weeks a fine loan collection 
has been got together to augment the permanent pictures, 
which at present number sixty. The Queen has lent 
Gainsborough's portrait of the Duchess of Cumberland, a 
particularly appropriate selection, as the great colourist 
resided for many years in Bath. The Corporation of 
Birmingham have lent two large canvases, one being 
Geet's ** Martyrdom of the 16th Century " and the other 
Stanhope Forbes's “ Village Philharmonic.” 

Mr. Thomas Втлзнил, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
assessor in the competition for the Hull Town Hall ex- 
tensions. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has intimated 
his intention to confer the honour of knighthood, with the 
approval of Her Majesty, upon Mr. Thomas Drew, К.Н.А., 
F.R.I.B.A., president of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland. 


Tue plans of Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, Leeds, have 
been selected, in a limited competition, for a new district 
church that is to be erected in the parish of Burley, to 
serve the rapidly extending locality of Cardigan Fields. 
The building will be of red brick, with dressings of red 
Runcorn stone. The basement will be used as a Sunday. 
school and meeting-room. 


AE 
e 


For the laying out of the proposed park and playground 
at Oak Hill, Rawtenstall, competitive plans were invited 
by the committee entrusted with the carrying out of the 
project. Premiums of £50, £30, and £20 were offered, 
and the complete cost of the work jn its entirety wag 
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limited to £4,000, including the commission to be paid to 
the author of the adopted design. Twenty sets of designs 
were submitted, and ultimately that sent in by Mr. E. 
Thomas, horticulturalist, Aughton, near Ormskirk, and 
Mr. David Bird, architect, AtlanticChambers, Manchester, 
was awarded the first premium. The second premium was 
awarded to Messrs. William Barron & Son, Borrowash, 
Dn: and the third to Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, of 
olton, 


THE president of the Manchester Society of Architects for 
the ensuing year is Mr. F. Н. Oldham, F.R.1.B.A. 

THE annual excursion of architectural students in con- 
nection with the Glasgow School of Art was made on the 
Queen's birthday to Carlisle. Joined by ladies and 
students in other classes, the company numbered about 
thirty. After dining together the cathedral was visited, 
and a short description having been given by Mr. 
M'Gibbon, the building was gone over with interest. Some 
of the party took photographs and others sketched. There- 
after the castle was visited. 


As we have previously announced, there is to be.a 
conference on the Housing of the Working Classes held at 
the Sanitary Institute (the Parkes Museum, Margaret 
Street, W.) on the last two days of July next. In con- 
nection with the conference there will be an exhibition of 
plans and models, together with practical demonstrations, 
and visits to typical examples of improved areas and 
dwellings. The subjects arranged for discussion are: (1) 
Unhealthy areas and displacement of town populations ; 
(2) Improved houses for town dwellers ; and (3) Improved 
means of communication. For the exhibition plans and 
models coming under any of the following heads will be 
accepted :—Unhealthy areas and improved areas; urban 
dwellings on the systems of self-contained flats, associated 
flats, family houses, poor men’s hotels, common lodging 
houses ; shelters ; suburban dwellings ; rural dwellings ; hop 
and fruit pickers’ temporary dwellings; model estates, 
villages, &c. ; models and plans illustrating the application 
of Building Acts and regulations. Any of our readers who 
can help the council of the Sanitary Institute by sending 
drawings or models will greatly assist the object of the 
conference, which is to obtain as much practical informa- 
tion upon the question as possible. 


TONBRIDGE CASTLE, which has just been opened to the 
public, was originally erected by Richard de Tonebridge, 
uncle of William the Conqueror, and until the days of 
Henry III. the castle was the scene of continual warfare. 
Henry VIII. seized the fortress from the Duke of Bucking- 
ham on behalf of the Crown, and since his day the place 
has fallen into sad decay. In fact all that now remains is 
the entrance gateway to the ancient edifice, with part of 
the outer walls and ruined towers. 


ANOTHER interesting bit of old Plymouth has just 
vanished, says the Western Morning News, the last of the 
ancient houses in Looe Street having been demolished, 
including that at the Buckwell Street corner, reported to 
have been the residence of Sir Francis Drake. The old 
street has thus completely disappeared. In Looe Street 
was the principal hotel, the “ Pope's Head,” where the 
leading club was held. Here Dr. Johnson was supposed 
to have been admitted into good fellowship, and here he 
may have—if ever he did use the words—indulged in his 
snap at the “ Dockers” for asking for water. In Mr. 
Whitfeld’s new work, “ Plymouth and Devonport,” isa 
fine reproduction of Samuel Cook's drawing, “ Looe Street 
in 1830," which shows the old thoroughfare in all its glory 
of oriel and carving and quaint gable, and on the left is 
seen the old house at the Buckwell Street corner already 


referred to. 


نے 


Мк. W. St. CHAD Boscawen, lecturing the other night at 
South Place Institute, Finsbury, said that on the previous 
night he had received from Egypt copies of remarkable 
papyri, which dated from the second, or the beginning of 
the third, century of the Christian era. They contained a 
long string of names which were *“ powerful," including 
that of Jesus, “ап extremely powerful name to overcome 
earthquakes, and to keep back the great end of the world." 
But what was more remarkable in these Gnostic texts was 


that he found the name of John and Peter often recurring. 
Gnostics laid hold of everything. They borrowed from 
Greek, Persian, and Syriac sources. In one of their texts 
occurred these words plainly written in Greek, and de. 
scribed as being said over a cup of wine: “ This is not wine, 
this is the blood of Osiris." Then, over a piece of bread, 
“This is not bread, it is the very body of Osiris." 

THE ııth annual Southwark and Lambeth free loan 
exhibition ot pictures was opened on Saturday afternoon 
at the Borough Polytechnic by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. There were 116 pictures, including a portrait of 
Lord Roberts Бу а. Е. Watts, R.A.; “Joan of Arc,” by 
Sir John Millais; a portrait of the Ear] of Iddesleigh, by 
Edwin Long, R.A.; ''Bavarian School Children," by 
Hubert von Herkomer, К.А.; a portrait of Miss Octavia 
Hill, by John Sargent, A.R.A.; and B es of Arc," by 
Sir W. Richmond, R.A. Countess Feodore Gleichen lent 
the bust of a child, and Mrs. Woolner a medallion рог. 
trait of Lord Tennyson by the late Thomas Woolner, 
R.A. Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in declaring the exhibition 
open, congratulated the people of South London on the 
fact that the public taste for art had improved. Art was 
elevating, and made one forget the monotonous things of 
daily life. Art had its practical sides, and if the youth of 
England were properly instructed the advantages accruing 
from art would be substantial. He was glad to see the 
progress made in the art schools of our country, and 
trusted that it would continue, for art was really a pillar 
of the welfare of the country, and it improved mankind 
because beauty and good were so intimately related. 
ONLY some £3,000 is now required to complete the 
£150,000 necessary for the purchase of the Alexandra 
Palace and Park. This is owing to the Wood Green 
District Council at their meeting on Friday last augment- 
ing their contribution by another £10,000, making it 
£ 35,000 in all. 

Tue pictures forming the collections of the late Mr. B. 
Armitage, of Pendleton, Manchester, and the late Mr. H. 
Mason, of Birmingham, were disposed of at Christie's on 
Saturday. Amongst the more important lots were the 
following :—Sir John Millais, *'Forget-Me-Not," 1,500 
guineas ; Peter Graham, “ Where Deep Seas Moan,” 1879, 
730 guineas; Rosa Bonheur, “Cattle at Rest,” 1889, 700 
guineas ; J. B. Corot, ** The Town of Nantes," 380 guineas; 
and C. Daubigny, river scene, with peasant women, 340 
guineas. 

THE death is announced of the Kidderminster borough 
engineer, Mr. Arthur Comber. 

THE London County Council at their meeting on Tuesday, 
decided on the recommendation of the Asylums Committee, 
to vote /53,000 to cover the cost of the equipment and 
furnishing of the new asylum at Horton Manor, Epsom. 
At the same meeting the Council adopted the recommen- 
dation of the Improvements Committee, that /20,530 
should be spent upon the widening of High Holborn to 
70 ft. between numbers 107 and 113. 


. 


Tur Waterworks Committee of the Manchester Corpora 
tion have decided to bring the question of laying a second 
main from Lake Thirlmere, for the conveyance of water to 
the city, before the City Council. The cost is estimated 
at between £400,000 and / 500,000. 

THE Water Committee of the London County Council 
have prepared a report, in which they ask to be allowed to 
prepare for legislation in the Session of 1901 Bills dealing 
with the London water supply. The committee justify 
their request on the ground that “neither in reply to the 
deputation which waited upon him, nor in the debate i 
the House of Commons, in which he opposed the second 
reading of the Council's Bills, was any indication given by 
the President of the Local Government Board of the 
course which the Government intend to pursue, nor do 
we know whether they are likely to propose legislation 
based on the recommendation of the Royal Commission 1A 
favour of purchase." 

WirHour discussion, the London County Council on 
Tuesday decided on the recommendation of the Parks and 
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Open Spaces Committee to contribute £30,000, one-half 
the net cost of acquiring about 42} acres ofland for the 
extension of Brockwell Park. The balance of the purchase 
money is to be raised by a committee, and already £25,500 
has been subscribed, the Lambeth Vestry contributing 
£15,000, and the Camberwell Vestry £6,000. It is 
intended that when the property has been acquired, the 
freehold shall be vested in the Council. 

THE annual statement showing the production, consump- 
tion, and export of coal, and the number of persons 
employed in coal production in the principal countries of 
the world has just been published. The total for the 
United Kingdom last year is set down at 220,085,000 tons, 
being an increase of no less than 18,000,000 tons over the 
output of the previous year. The United States comes 
second with 218,376,000 tons, or an increase of over 
5,000,000 tons. France's output was 32,331,000 tons, an 
increase of 500,000, while Belgium shows the only decrease 
in Europe, the figures having fallen from 22,088,000 in 
1898 to 21,918,000 last year. The average value per ton 
taken at the pit’s mouth in 1898 was in the United States 
45. 5d., in the United Kingdom 6s. 43d., Germany 7s. 44d , 
Belgium 8s. 934., and France 9s. The exports from the 
United Kingdom in 1898 totalled 48,268,000 tons, Germany 
13,989,000 tons, Belgium 6,497,000 tons, United States 
4,226,000 tons, and New South Wales 2,792,000 tons, 
while Natal shipped 126,oootons. France with 11,713,000 
tons was by far the largest importer of coal. Inconsump- 
tion of coal the United States was easily first with 
193,497,000 tons, or about 40,000,000 tons ahead of the 
United Kingdom, while Germany came third with 


88,141,000 tons. 
ee 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A., 
Ву К. BROWN. 


А BATTLE OF STYLES. 


N interesting architectural competition has been in 
rogtess for many months. Last year tbe members 
of the First Parish (Unitarian) Church at Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, decided to take steps towards building a new 
church. Opinion being divided among them, they invited 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson to make a design 
in the Gothic style, and Messrs. Cabot, Everett & Mead one 
in the Colonial style, paying both competitors a fee for the 
drawings. In course of time the latter design was thrown 
out, but the supporters of the Colonial style obtained per- 
mission to bring forward another champion of their cause. 
In this second trial, Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of 
New York, made a design, Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson being allowed to remodel and improve the first 
design they submitted. The Gothic party next published 
a book or pamphlet, with drawings, etc., and arguments 
tq support their position, and at the same time their chosen 
architects. About twelve meetings have been held to dis- 
cuss the question of style. At the last meeting about 400 
members were present, and a friendly discussion of Gothic 
v. Colonial architecture lasted nearly three hours! and the 
battle is still undecided. The majority are in favour of 
Gothic, but the Colonials have on their side President 
Eliot and Professor Thayer, of Harvard College. What 
the ultimate result will be no one knows, but it is to be 
hoped that a parish divided against itself will not fall. 
The expenses already entailed by publications, fees to 
competing architects, etc., amount to about 1,000 dols. 
А BOARD оғ TASTE FOR THE CARE OF MUNICIPAL 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


Indications are not wanting that in the near future 
some kind of advisory board in each city will be instituted 
to exercise a care over the general improvement of the 
Street architecture, monuments, parks, and their acces- 
sories. 

New MEMBER OF THE ART COMMISSION. 

The Mayor has appointed Mr. W. A. Longfellow, jun., 
to bea member of the Art Commission for a term of five 
years, as a successor to Mr. C. Howard Walker, Mr. 
Longfellow's name was one of three submitted by the 
Boston Society of Architects. 

THe ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY, 
The last meeting of the season of the Arts and Crafts 
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Society was fairly well attended. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd 
read a paper on the life and works of William Morris. 


BuiLpiNcG Projects ім New ENGLAND. n 


It is estimated that the cost of new buildings, public 
works, etc., projected throughout New England during 
thelast week approximates r,209,000 dols., about 58 per 
cent. being for residences, and a very small proportion for 
manufacturing establishments and mercantile buildings. 
The total for the year thus far is 36,236,000 dols. 


For THE FOUNDING OF A New UNIVERSITY. 


A Mrs. Eliza Chisman, who died recently at Topeka, 
Kansas, has bequeathed 250,000 dols. for the founding of 
the University of Topeka, on condition that the Methodist 
Churches of the State raise an equal amount within ten 
years. 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE Use or MORTAR. 

It is said the late Colonel Waring, of New York, made a 
number of experiments in using mortar for brickwork and 
plastering. He found when ordinary coal ashes (sifted) 
were mixed with lime, in lieu of sand, the mortar thus 
made was superior in point of lightness and strength to 
ordinary mortar. In cities the saving in price over that 
of sand would be considerable. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The Press Artists’ League exhibition has just opened 
at the Waldorf Hotel in New York. Sir Thomas Lipton 
has subscribed 1,000 dols. for the purchase of pictures. 

The recent exhibition of water colours at the Phil- 
adelphia Art Club was a phenomenal success as to sales, 
this year, no less than 61 pictures having been pur- 
chased. These were principally the work of New York 
and Philadelphia artists. 

VARIOUS. 

The article on Ruskin by Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow in 
the current number of the Architectural Review is highly 
commended by the press. 

Another picture by Turner has been added to our 
Museum of Fine Arts. It is said tobe in some respects a 
finer work than the “Slave Ship,” which the museum 
possesses, 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


CHESTER AND ITS SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


HE Corporation of Chester are about to embark upon a 
T sewage scheme which will involve an expenditure of 
from £30,000 to £40,000, and the scheme is one which it is 
calculated should silence for all time the charges of pollut- 
ing the Dee at Chester, and also to remove the Local 
Government Board's only objection to the Greater Chester 
scheme—a scheme involving the extension of the city 
boundaries so as to include Hoole, Great Boughton, 
Newton, Saltney, and Sealand. Meanwhile, however, a 
Bill is being pressed through the House of Commons to 
enable the rural district council to acquire a piece of land 
in Great Boughton for sewage works for that township. 
This Bill is, however, to be opposed by the Chester Town 
Council. 

COUNTY BRIDGEMASTER WANTED FOR LANCASHIRE. 


The Lancashire County Council are inviting applica- 
tions for the post of county bridgemaster, as announced 
elsewhere in the advertisement columns of the British 
Architect to-day. The post is worth £600 per annum 
(initial salary), with travelling expenses, office accom- 
modation and staff also being provided. Applicants must 
bebridgemasters, county surveyors, or civil engineers of 
not less than five years’ standing, with practical experi- 
ence of the design, construction, and building of bridges, 
and the age is limited to 45. For further particulars 1 
refer my readers to the advertisement. 

THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

According to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his new volume, 
«Ia Rénovation de l'Asie," the new Trans-Siberian 
Railway, when complete, is to be the safest, cheapest, and 
most comfortable in the world. Thisis due to the flatness 
of the regions traversed, not a single tunnel being neces- 
sary between the Ural and the Amour—that is to say, 


from one end of Siberia to the other. As to cheapness, а 
first-class ticket from Paris to Pekin m Siberia) will be 
half that of a journey from Marseilles to Hong-Kong— 
namely, something under 1,000 francs instead of nearly 
2,000 francs. 

| MADE IN GERMANY. 

Herr Н. Goldschmidt has discovered a new chemical 
process, Which in its simplest form is the mixing О 
chromium oxide with aluminium, and starting the reaction 
—by the local application of heat—by which the aluminium 
acts as a reducing agent on the oxide. Metals, such as 
chromium, iron, manganese, &c., can be produced in a 
pure state. An artificial corundum is obtained which is 
superior to the ordinary corundum or emery for grinding 
and polishing. This has been legally protected under the 
name ''corubin." A very high temperature is produced 
(about 3,000% Cent.), which is sufficient to melt chromium, 
hitherto only melted in the electric arc. Pure chromium 
can be produced much more cheaply than ferro-chrome 
by the usual methods; 220 lbs. of chromium can be 
separated in 25 minutes. The intense heat can be used 
for brazing, local heating of metal parts, welding, the pro- 
duction of alloys, iron and titanium, &c. Three men can 
weld rails in place, as no heavy appliances are needed. 


TEUTONIC THOROUGHNESS. 


This solid trait commands one’s respect! The German 
Government have built an experimental grain warehouse 
in Berlin, with facilities for transport by rail, road, and 
water, and have handed it over for five years to two 
technical institutions, for joint investigation into all ques- 
tions appertaining to the storage of grain, among others, 
comparative experiments as to cost of storing and shifting 
grain on floors and in silos; the mechanical moving of 
grain, loose and in bags, also cleaning and drying by 
mechanical means; deterioration of stored grain, and means 
of preserving it for brewing, bread making, for seed, etc. ; 
methods of estimating the value of grain and the amount 
of moisture contained ; and the prevention of damage to 
grain from living organisms. The storage capacity of the 
warehouse is some 1,112 tons. 


A Curious AND CHEAP BRIDGE. 


This has been designed and erected at Le Mans, France, 
by M. Harel dela Моё. It spans the river Sarthe, and to 
overcome special local difficulties was made in the form 
ofan X on plan. It carried two tramlines, which cross 
each other over the centre of the river. Its extremely low 
cost is remarkable, covering as it does an area of 5,382 
square feet. The amount availgble was only £1,800, or 
about 7s. per square foot; whereas bridges of a similar 
character in the vicinity have cost from 205. to 32s. per 
square foot, the entire actual cost was only £1,320, or less 
than 55. per square foot. This gratifying result was 
obtained by the use of concrete and iron, or ‘armoured 
concrete." The co-efficients of expansion for iron and 
concrete are sufficiently alike to allow perfect adhesion 
between these otherwise dissimilar materials, the concrete 
readily accommodating itself to the dilatation of the iron- 
work. More than 21 tons of old rails апа over 80 tons of 
cement were used. 

DEADLY DowN-DRAUGHT. 

A German engineering paper gives the following strange 
case :—A hot-air apparatus, in the basement of a villa at 
Quedlinburg, in the Harz, worked perfectly well for three 
years, and then in one night caused the deaths of the 
owner, his wife, and grown-up son. They were found 
dead in their beds, poisoned undoubtedly by carbonic- 
oxide gas, and not by carbonic-acid gas, as in two adjoin- 
ing rooms, while a lamp on a: low table was still alight in 
one of them, a pet canary in a cage at about the same 
level іп the next room was dead, as was also the dog. In 
each case death was evidently painless. The flue from 
the apparatus also served for an open grate in one of the 
rooms, and owing to a reversal of the current the fumes 
escaped, charged with the deadly gas, and entered the 
gleeping-rooms. 

ra 


Two sculptured panels remain to be placed in position in 
the eastern front of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, to com- 
plete the scheme which is designed to emblematically 
illustrate the development of Liverpool, and its encourage- 
ment of commerce, science, and art, | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY, 
ED. Je MAY, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


HIS is one of two fine rooms recently added to a 
country house near Tunbridge Wells, together with a 
picturesque little copper-roofed terrace pavilion and terrace 
walls. The site is a beautiful one, and the new additions, 
which involved some alteration to corridors, etc., inside, 
bave produced a very interesting and charming house. 
The new dining-room, which communicates with the 
library we illustrate (by the doorway through the book- 
shelves), isa fine apartment with lofty open timber roof and 
high oak panelling. But the chiefest artistic interest lies 
in the library we now publish a sketch of, for its beautiful 
plaster ceiling. This is one of those artistic achievements 
in plaster modelling which renew one’s interest in the 
craft, notwithstanding the discouragements which have 
recently attended it. The result is most pleasing, and our 
readers may judge from our illustration how admirable is 
the effect of the decorative plaster and simple oak 
panelling below. These two beautiful rooms will rank 
amongst Mr. May’s best efforts. 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CHURCHES. 
WITH NOTES BY 
Т. FRANCIS BUMPUS, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis interesting field of illustration and research is dealt 
with by Mr. Bumpus in this and succeeding articles. 


COTTAGES NEAR CROYDON. 
GEORGE A. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis very pleasing cottage which we illustrate, designed by 
Mr. George A. Johnson (Stafford Lodge, Stafford Road, 
Croydon), is intended to have a red-brick plinth up to the 
ground-floor window sills; above thet the walls will be 
covered with roughcast. The roof will be tiled. The 
columns to the porch are to be of stone. The woodwork 
егу will be painted green, and internally an ivory 
white. 


A CORRECTION. 


We regret to find that we made an error in printing the 
name of the architect of “Littlegrange,” Warlingham, 
Surrey, and “ Portley Wood," Surrey, which we illus- 
trated last week. It was given as “ Maurice Hewitt." 
It should have been “ Walter E. Hewitt." 


— سو‎ 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891. 


IR, —May I draw your attention to Ch. 76, Sec. 5, of 
1) the above Act, which appears to require radic 
alteration in some of its sub-sections. 

An owner of a number of well-built cottages in the 
Lady well district, finding his property being damaged by 
undesirab!e tenants, and experiencing difficulty in evicting 
them, unwisely applied to the local authorities to issue à 
closing order. The tenants under this were duly ejected, 
and the owner then consulted me, with the result that the 
property was thoroughly redrained and put into substan- 
tial and decorative repair at a large expense, making it 
approximately in accordance with the requirements of the 
London Building Act, 1894. 

On application to the magistrate for a rescission order, he 
refused to act without the consent of the local authorities. 
There is no word in the Act permitting him to take this 
stand, but simply an inference that he judges the case 
sitting as a petty sessional court, and my client, being а 
poor man, shrinks from facing the expenses of a manda- 
mus to compel him. 

The local authorities refuse their consent and give no 
reason for their action. The Act permits them to decline 
giving any specification or information as to what they 
consider necessary to render the premises habitable, thus 
making them masters of a situation frequently created 
to further their own ends, which are not always above 
reproach. | 

It would appear, therefore, that the following amend- 
ments are urgently needed ;—(t) That there should be 
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served with the closing order a specification of what the 
local authorities consider necessary to put the property 
into habitable repair; (2) that, if they consider it impos- 
sible to make the property habitable, the magistrate should 
be compelled to judge the case on its merits, without 
previous reference to them. 
Yours obediently, 
Joun W. Ruopgs. 
Mitre Court Chambers, 
London, E.C. 
31st May, 1900. 
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THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO 
THE STRAND.* 


By WILLIAM WOODWARD. 


HERE can be little doubt that the new thoroughfare— 
clearances for which are now in operation, and which 

will extend from Southampton Row, Holborn, to the 
Strand—affords a grand opportunity for architectural dıs- 
play, besides meeting a crying want as regards vehicular 
traffic from the north to the south of London. Personally, I 
am pleased to be able to say something about this new 
street, because in the “ Prize Westgarth Essay," which I 
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gained in 1584 and in the papers on '* The Reconstruction | 


of Central London,” which I subsequently read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors' 
Institution, I proposed a similar new street from Southamp- 
ton Row to the Strand, terminating in a large circus at 
the junction of Wellington Street, and so on to Waterloo 
Bridge. That street is shown on the plans which accom- 
panied my essay and papers, and, in referring again, now, 
tomy plan, I am not by any means convinced that the 
London County Council plan is better, either as regards 
traffic or architectural possibilities. 

According to the Parliamentary deposited plan the rew 
street really commences at the junction of Vernon Place 
with Southampton Row; up to that point Southampton 
-Row is widened, on its eastern side, to give a width of 
80 ft., and thence, from Holborn, there is a straight 
street too ft. in width, terminating near the present 
Olympic Theatre ; and then, curving eastwards and west- 
wards in graceful crescent-like form, the street discharges 
itself eastwards at St. Clement Danes Church, and west- 
wards at Wellington Street. The Strand between St. 
Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand Churches 15 
widened, giving a width of тоо ft. and more at the 
narrowest part, and leaving the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand standing, and to that extent only reducing the 
width I have mentioned. 

In considering this new thoroughfare one’s thoughts 
naturally turn to the Continent, and we think of Paris, 
of Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest. The Boule- 
vard de Sébastopol, the Grand Avenue des ¡Champs- 
Elysees, the Boulevard Haussmann, in Paris; the Boule- 
vard Anspach and others in Brussels; the comparatively 
poor streets and avenues of Berlin; the magnificent streets 
and avenues of Vienna; and that fine thoroughfare, tbe 
Andrassy Street, in Budapest. And, with all this before us, 
we see that, ifit b2 properly dealt with, we Londoners have 
a chance now of eclipsing, or at all events equalling, archi- 
tecturally,any of the streets or boulevards I have referred to. 

First, as regards the very important question of width. 
I think that roo ft., building to building, is sufficient for 
fine effect, without entailing the dangers and difficulties of 
g:tting across whi zh attach themselves to all greater widths. 
Portland Place has а total width, building to building, of 
126 ft., made up of open area on each side, 10 ft. in width; 
footway and kerb, 17 ft. in width ; roadwaysand channels, 
72 ft. in width. The width of this street is the more strik- 
ing because of the low altitude to which the houses are 
carried. Northumberland Avenue is go ft. in width, which 
strikes everyone as insufficient, because of the high build- 
ings which front it. The Gray's Inn Road, as widened, is 
60 ft. in width. One important question, therefore, which 
the Council will have to decide is the maximum height to 
which they will allow the new buildings to be carried. 

I assume that a subway will be formed under the road- 
‚way for the sewers, gas and water pipes, telegraph and 
telephone wires, &c., and the material for covering the 


*Paper read before the Society of Architects on Thursday, May 
gard, 


roadway, as well as that for the footways, will require 
careful consideration. The question of electric, or steam, 
or other tramways will engage the attention of the Council 
and I must say that I hope, if electric tramwavs are per- 
mitted, that they will not be worked on the overhead wire 
system. The position of the electric lamps, whether in the 
centre or sides of the road, or whether in the centre from 


wires attached to each frontage, will also be a matter of 
importance, 

_ The great crescent does, undoubtedly, on plan, lend 
itself to great architectural possibilities; the beauty of 
the curve, and its junctions with the straight, open up a 
good field for design, and the fine width and length of the 
straight street should prove material upon which the skil- 
ful architect could erect structures worthy of the occasion 
and of the metropolis. There is one criticism of the 
Council's plan which will probably occur to architects in 
this room, and that is that the straight part of the new 
street, instead of terminating at the crescent, should have 
been extended so as to open up the flank of the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand as a central feature; this have I shown 
on the plan now exhibited. 

Everyone with an eye for effect must have tired of the 
long lines of architecture, all from the same mould, which 
grace most of the Continental thoroughfares, and the 
Council will therefore, to be successful, carefully consider 
the question of dealing with the street in blocks, and mak- 
ing each block so far one harmonious whole, but not 
necessarily making each block like its neighbour. A cer- 
tain amount of freedom in design and detail must be per- 
mitted, but in the mass the general lines must be adhered 
to. As regards this very essential matter of design, great 
care and discretion must be used by the Council. They 
must not be so severe, and work on such hard-and-fast 
lines, as to drive away building lessees; they must not 
strangle the picturesque in order to produce what may 
prove to be dull monotony, and on the other hard they 
must not allow this grand opportunity to be lost by per- 
mitting all sorts and sizes of buildings, and all sorts and 
conditions of details. I suppose I need scarcely say that 


. the Greenery Gallery and the Grosvenor Gallery and the 


Queen Аппе and the Mary Anne will be tabooed, and I 
trust that the Council will put its foot heavily down on 
terra-cotta, and permit only Portland stone to be used in the 
fronts, as also in the chimney stacks and returns where 
left to be viewed from the streets. Оп this question of 
architecture weall know that the Council, with a much-to- 
be-praised desire to obtain the best advice available, has 
decided to invite eight architects to send in designs for 
dealing with the difficult problems involved. Four of these 


the Council will themselves appoint, and four are to be ` 


nominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Whether the result of this effort will be success or 
failure we do not know. [If it is successful, the praise 
will not be the Council's, anyhow. Eb, В. 4] 

Just one word more. I do hope tbat the London 
County Council will insist upon the use of water-pipes and 
sprinklers, to prevent the great nuisance which arises from 
the pulling down and clearing away of the old buildings, 
and with this I leave the matter, gentlemen, hoping that 
your observations will be courageous, not too short and not 
too long, and that what is said may be of some service to 
the great body at Spring Gardens, who ate, I am sure, 
quite willing to listen and to profit by anything which is 
likely to add to the success of tbis great undertaking. 


A 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

HE monthly meeting of this society was held on 
1 Monday evening, Mr. Frank Wills, the president, in 
the chair. A vote of condolence with the family of the 
late Mr. W. Bruce Gingell, one of the oldest and most 
respected members of the society, was moved by the 
president, and seconded by Mr. Joseph Wood, vice- 
president, both gentlemen testifying to the high esteem in 
which the late member was held both by his clients and 
professional colleagues. Two new members were then 
balloted for and duly elected, after which a presentation of 
a very handsome silver salver was made to the hon. sec. 
(Mr. H. Dare Bryan), who is shortly to be married. The 
president, in making the presentation, alluded in felicitous 
terms to the appreciation which all tbe members felt of 
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the valuable services that the secretary had rendered to 
the society. 

Mr. Mowbray Green, A.R.I.B.A., of Bath, then read a 
paper on “The Renaissance Architecture of Bath and 
neighbourhood.” The paper was illustrated by a very 
complete set of photographs taken by the lecturer, and 
shown by means of the lantern, and very fully exhibited 
that particular phase of architecture for which Bath is so 
celebrated; the work of the middle of the last century 
done by the Woods, father and son, Baldwin, and others 
was described, and the great improvement in the laying 
out and enlargement of the city, due almost entirely to 
the artistic and business ability of the elder Wood, was 
clearly shown by means of maps and drawings. On the 
motion of Mr. Harold Smith, seconded by Mr. W. L. 
Bernard, a very hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for 
his interesting paper was carried by acclamation, and, 
Mr. Green having responded, the proceedings terminated. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


tion was held on Monday afternoon last. Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, president, occupied the chair. The report of the 
scrutineers, showing that Mr. John Shaw, of Derby, had 
been elected president for the ensuing year, was presented. 
The thirty-second annual report stated that the institution 
had never been more prosperous or more full of promise. 
Taking all classes of membership, there had been during 
the twelve months a net increase of 103 in the numbers on 
the roll, 71 of the total number being in the class of 
professional associates. The total membership was now 
3,096. The total investment, calculated at current prices, 
represented a sum of £14,281, and the total amount 
received and promised for the benevolent fund up to date 
was £6,791. Of the candidates presenting themselves for 
the preliminary examinations 77:86 passed, as compared 
with 77:25 last year, and in the professional examinations 
the percentages were 59°38 this year, as against 63°44 
for 1899. During the year the library, which contained 
8,000 books, had been entirely re-classified and 
rearranged. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Harston, seconded by Mr. 
J. H. Oakley, the report was adopted. 

The president, replying to a vote of thanks, said they 
trusted that the principle of professional education as 
being the necessary basis of the practice of their profession 
would be more generally accepted throughout the whole 
‚ body of practitioners. He had been asked whether the 
deficiency in the percentage of passes arose from the 
severity of the examination ог the indifferent pre- 
paration of the students. He had no hesitation in 
ascribing it to the latter cause. 

Mr. Rickman afterwards retired from the chair, and 
the new president, Mr. John Shaw, was invested with the 


chain of office. 


Тн annual general meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 


EGYPTIAN TEMPLES.* 
By ALEX. PAYNE. 


(Continued from fage 376.) 

HE open court in front of this temple (which is wanting 

in Denderah) is spacious and open to the sky, paved 

with flags and surrounded by 32 columns on the south 
or front, the east and west sides forming a colonnade. 
The temple itself is sacred to Horus (the sun at his rising). 
The orientation is exactly the opposite to that at the 
temple at Denderah, the front of which faces north, 
whereas this temple faces south, that is, it faces the 
position of the sun during the daytime, whereas the one 
at Denderah, dedicated to the gods and goddesses of night, 
faces the position of the sun in the nether world, according 
to Egyptian ideas, during the night. The temple was 
rebuilt during the reigns of the Ptolemies, but the inscrip- 
tions inform us that it was carried out according to the 
plan of the great writing that fell from heaven to north of 
Memphis. It is further stated that the Great Hall was 
built according to the arrangements of temples written by 
Kherheb Imhotep, son of the god Ptah; this shows that 
the Egyptians in the arrangements of their temples rigidly 
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adhered to the traditions handed down to them from 
antiquity and preserved amongst them in writing. As at 
Denderah, a history of this particular temple, and a 
description of the rooms and the uses to which they were 
put, are given in the inscriptions on the walls. The 
inscriptions also give a detailed account of the 
restoration of the temple, and of the great 
festival which took place at its opening and dedication, and 
how the king himself, along with the goddess Safekh (the 
goddess of sacred writing and history), laid the foundation 
of the Adytum (the Holy of Holies), the starting point for 
determining its halls and the part of the temple usually 
built first. The side chambers of the building were placed 
in proper order “according to the directions of those 
acquainted with the rules; the sacred architects of the 
temple working with the lord of the papyrus writing.” 
From the foundation of the new temple to its completion 
and the festal entry of the deity в.с. 142 was a period of 
95 years. 

Following the front court, we come upon the Hypostyle 
Hall, or front room, whıch forms the front room at Denderah 
as it now stands. This hall contains against the front 
wall and between the pillars, two little rooms, one on each 
side like chapels, which we learn from the inscriptions 
were intended, the one on the left as an incense chamber 
to hold the incense and holy water required on religious 
festivals; and the one on the right a chamber or safe 
for the sacred rolls and books of the temple, a catalogue 
being given on the walls. 

The ceiling of this hall is covered with astronomical 
representations ; to the left are the first six hours of the 
night, and to the right the second six. Over the door the 
sun’s disc is represented rising from the horizon with 
attendant deities, and below in an attitude of worship is 
the personification of the four senses ; to the right the eye 
and ear symbolising sight and hearing, and to the left taste 
(a tongue) and reason, The planets are also portrayed 
with fourteen deities ascending steps representing the 
fourteen days of the waxing moon, and fourteen others 
descending to symbolise the fourteen days of the waning 
moon. There are also the representatives of the twelve 
months, and of the thirty days in each month. 

The hall following the front room at Denderah (a temple 
sacred to the gods of the night) is called the Hall of 
the Appearance, and the next room the Hall of the 
Altar; then comes the Hall of the Cycle of the Gods. 
I suggest that this is because after the sun has run his 
course at night he appears in the hall to the worshippers 
in all his glory, Hathor being on such occasions called 
the Golden-Beamed and the sun-goddess, and all the 
powers of heaven are, as it were, awake to their duties; 
but the corresponding rooms at the Temple of Horus (a 
god of day) at Edfu are called the Festal Hall and the 
Hall of the Repose of the Gods, which seem to indi- 
cate the refreshment and repose of the deities after the 
day's work is done. The description of the rooms round 
about the sanctuary is somewhat different to those at 
Denderah ; the one immediately behind the sanctuary 15 
called the Chief Apartment, "the very secret place of 
the dispenser of rays,” and it is intimated that the god- 
desses are with him and do not desert him; this seems to 
mean that the sun had set. Then come three rooms sacred 
to Osiris, that is, the sun in the nether world; then there 
is a room called the Room of the Spreading Wings, 
and the destruction of Osiris’s enemies is represented in 
the “ Goal of Millions,” that is, the nether world; these 
probably represent the sun, or the god о light, triumphant 
over the powers of darkness, and generally the resurrec- 
tion. 

On the inner side of the girdle wall, on the west side of 
the temple, is an interesting representation of Horus 
fighting with and overcoming his enemies, depicted by a 
hippopotamus; and it is represented in 22 scenes, the 
work being done with the assistance of the Pharaoh who 
is the representative of the god on earth. In the first 
scene the king, standing on shore, attempts to transfix the 
hippopotamus with a spear, which turns its head on one 
side. Horus, with a javelin in his right hand and a chain 
in his left, and accompanied by Isis, attempts to do the 
same; afterwards Horus secures the hippopotamus with 
the chain, and transfixes it with his javelin. In some 
of the scenes the Pharaoh and the god and goddesses 
are presented in sailing boats and ships. 

A few miles above Edfu the channel of the Nile contracts 
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and passes through a chain of sandstone mountains, 
which are extensively quarried. -Vast chasms are cut 
down through the mountains in every direction as if they 
had been sawn, the tool marks of some such instrument 
as a saw being plainly visible. These were the quarries 
of ancient Thebes, and extend for miles; and in some 
cases it looks, from the débris that is left, as if a whole 
mountain had been removed, leaving nothing but a 
detached mass of rock here and there. If no temples had 
remained, these quarries alone would bear witness to the 
enormous works carried out by the ancient Egyptians. 

Forty miles above Edfu the steamer was moored up to 
enable us to see the beautiful Temple of Kim Ombo. At 
this time of the year this temple stands out conspicuously 
above the river on a plateau, and is seen at a great 
distance in each direction from its being at a bend in the 
stream; but in the time of the inundation the waters 
approach very near the temple floor, and have consider- 
ably undermined the foundations. The Government have 
Spent a great deal of time and money in restoring and 
building a solid embankment on the side of the river to 
prevent further encroachment and destruction. The great 
portal looks very majestic in the evening light flanked by 
the remains of huge pylons on each side, and the temple 
building must have been a most imposing pile when 
complete with grand flights of stairs down to the river. 
The peculiarity of the plan is that it is a double temple, 
with twin entrances side by side, and double suites of 
rooms throughout; the left half on entry is sacred to 
Horus, god of the day, and the right half to Sebek, the 
crocodile-headed god (a god of the night). Like the other 
temples we have been examining, there has been a restora- 
tion under the Ptolemies of an ancient building which 
stood on the site ; many parts of the temple are unfinished, 
and it is interesting to note on the ceiling and architraves 
of the Hypostyle Pronaos (the building now forming the 
central porch or entrance) the red lines dividing the 
surface into small squares, which were used by the 
Egyptian sculptors for drawing out their figures and 
hieroglyphics, and by means of which the time-honoured 
proportions for the human body were retained. Some of 
the tablets in the British Museum, dating back to the 
Tweifth Dynasty, may be found with these squares per- 
ceptible on the surface, and it is remarkable that the propor- 
tions in these later ones are. slightly changed and agree 
with what are given by a Greek writer as the proportions 
for the figure. 

A short distance further south brought us to the first 
cataract, the southern end of Egypt proper, near which 
are extensive granite quarries. 

It is said that all the obelisks, granite blocks, and 
pillars found in Egypt came from these quarries; and the 
labour of working them and taking them down to the 
river and to their various destinations must have been 
almost incredible. In one place there is a huge obelisk, 
partly worked, lying on the ground half buried; this mass 
measures ıı ft. on the side, and quite go ft. can now be 
seen above the ground; it bas marks across it as if the 
original or some subsequent workers, having given up the 
design of carrying away so huge a mass, had commenced 
to cut it into smaller blocks—a design they did not, 
however, carry out, so that to this day it remains to excite 
the wonder of travellers. 

Above the cataract and quarries is the picturesque 
island of Phile, crowned with temples, walls, and 
colonnades, set off with palm trees, and surrounded with 
rocky islands and granite blocks of fantastic shapes, red 
and purple above, and shiny black, looking almost metallic, 
where reached by the waters of the inundation. 

The banks of the river are picturesque, like the islands, 
and studded with noble palm trees. There is a large 
village on the left, and numerous picturesque Nile boating 
craft with their large triangular white sails impart life to 
the scene; here we engaged a boat and were rowed 
across to the south end of the island, whence long 
colonnades lead ир to the celebrated Temple of 
Isis. This goddess was worshipped here from early 
times down to 540 А.р., after which there seems to 
have been a Christian village on the island, with a church 
and forum, and during this period the inscriptions and 
reliefs of the temple were plastered over to exorcise the 
evil spirits who were supposed to dwell there. The island 
is about a quarter of a mile long, and 150 yards broad ; 


the Temple of Isis, with its accessories, occupies about 
half the length of the island. The temple a built at 
various times, and owes its charm not only to the grace- 
fulness of its architecture, but also to the beauty of its 
situation, from which it has been called * The Pearl of 
Egypt.” We first enter a detached porch with six columns 
on each side, dating from Nectanebus 11. (fourth century 
B.C.); in front of this porch were two obelisks, one of which 
has been removed to England. From this porch we pase 
into the large colonnaded court in front of the temple; 
this is about тоо yards long, and is irregular in shape, but 
very picturesque; there were 32 columns on the west side 
running along by the river—the other side was never com- 
pleted. The capitals are varied and very graceful, and in 
many cases vivid colouring remains. This court leads to 
the pylons, or main entrance to the temple proper, adorned 
with reliefs en creux—that is, sunk below the general surface 
-—representing on the upper part Pharaoh sacrificing to 
Osiris and Isis, and to Isis and Horus, with battle scenes 
below. The pylons are 150 ft. wide and 60 ft. high, and 
command a beautiful bird’s-eye view of the island. 
Formerly there were two lions and two obelisks before the 
central entrance, through which we enter into the inner 
peristyle of the temple proper. On the west of this was a 
temple called the Birth House, on the east is a colonnade 
with rooms behind in two storeys, and to the north is a 
second pylon before the inner rooms of the temple. The 
Birth House on the left or west is a complete small temple 
in itself, with a cella, in front of which are two vestibules 
and a colonnade around like a Greek temple. It is adorned 
with reliefs, describing the birth of Horus, or the new-born 
day ; it also illustrates the education of the young Pharaoh 
or heir to the throne, who issupposed to be the representa- 
tive of Horus on earth, and shows his birth, education, 
and instruction in the arts, such as music, &c. This 
building dates from the Greek Ptolemies. 

The rooms on the right or east side of the court seem to 
have comprised the laboratory and library. On one is 
written, “ This is the library-room of the gracious Safekh ” 
—tbe goddess of history—‘‘for preserving the writings of 
the life-bestowing Isis.” 

We now enter through the second pylon into the inner 
part of the temple, the first apartment of which is an 
elegant hypostyle consisting of an uncovered forecourt and 
a covered hall beyond, with four columns on each side. 
This is one of the most beautiful halls in Egypt, not 
only on account of its well-balanced proportions and ad- 
mirable preservation, but especially on account of the 
beautiful and delicate colouring, which, being very little 
perished, conveys a better idea than almost any other 
example of what the gorgeous effect of these buildings 
must have been when their colours were fresh and unfaded. 
The columns are ornamented with palm branches and 
other foliage, which are coloured in brilliant blues, greens, 
and reds, not according to nature, but apparently accord- 
ing to an ancient canon of contrast of colours; and the 
whole effect is harmonious and resplendent in the extreme. 
The ceiling has the usual astronomical representations, 
and the interior rooms consist of the sanctuary, treasury, 
and minor apartments as in the other examples described. 
On the left or west side is a staircase which ascends to the 
celebrated Osiris room on the roof of the temple, where 
are interesting reliefs illustrating the Egyptian doctrine of 
immortality. Osiris is first shown as a mummy on a bier, 
on which Hapi—the Nile—lets milk trickle from her breast, 
and Horus pours the water of life; afterwards there is 
represented the waking up of Osiris into new life and 
his investiture with divinity as a ruler in the nether world. 

A small building on the west of the temple of Isis con- 
tains on each side a curious representation of the source of 
the Nile. Below isa cave guarded by a serpent, in which 
sits the symbol of the Nile, a man with lotus flowers on his 
head with a woman's breast, pouring out water from two 
vases; above this is a group of rocks like the islands round 
Phila:, whilst on the top а vulture—Muth—and a hawk— 
Horus— keep watch. 

On the east side of the island is an elegant little temple, 
or pavilion, which goes by the name of “ Pharaoh's bed,” 
with five columns on each side and four at each end, and 
half enclosed ; it is a favourite subject with painters on 
account of its elegant form and suitability to the land- 
scape, though the inscriptions within it are of noimport- 
ance. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF METALS. 


ROFESSOR J.A. EWING lectured at the Royal Insti- 
P tution the other day on “ The Structure of Metals," Pro- 
fessor Ewing's object was to show what light was thrown on 
the internal structure of metals by microscopical examina- 
tion. After describing the preliminary polishing and etching 
to which the sample of metal under investigation was sub- 
jected. Professor Ewing showed, by means of photographs 
thrown on the screen, the character of the surface of metal 
thus treated, pointing out that it was not homogeneous,but 
exhibited numerous granules with irregular boundaries. 
Each of these granules was a crystal, essentially composed 
of a multitude of exactly similar parts all facing the same 
way. This crystalline structure accounted for the different 
luminosities presented by a giver sample when viewed with 
light falling at different angles, because the reflections 
from the different faces were in different directions, and 
further evidence of the geometrical character of the struc- 
ture was to befound in the geometrically regular shapes of 
the pits formed by minute particles of imprisoned air 
when cadmium, for example, was cast against a perfectly 
smooth surface such as glass. These pits the lecturer 
illustrated by a photomicrograph whose magnification on 
the screen was no less than 170,000 diameters. 

Professor Ewing next discussed the nature of strain in 
metal as exhibited by its effects on this crystalline struc- 
ture. After a piece of metal had been subjected to strain, 
it was found that its component granules were not changed 
very greatly in shape, but that they became characteristi- 
cally marked with numbers of parallel lines. These lines 
were not, as they appeared at first sight, minute crevasses, 
but were really steps caused by the slipping of one part of 
the crystalline granules upon another. Slipping in this 
way took place in at least three directions, and this fact 
explained how the crystalline aggregate was capable of 
changing its external form ; the plasticity of metals was the 
result of such slips. It followed that a metal would always 
retain its crystalline structure in spite of strain. Another 
effect of severe straining was the production of “ twin ” 
crystals, of which Professor Ewing showed several 
examples in gold, copper, and lead. In the course of 
his experiments on the last metal, he was led to suspect 
that there was a slow growth in its crystalline struc- 
ture long after it had been squeezed. To test this 
hypothesis, he took а series of photographs at in- 
tervals of a piece of squeezed lead, and found that, 
while at first its structure was very minute, in six days it 
showed comparatively large crystalline growths which 
became more and more apparent as time went on. This 
process of growth was accelerated by heat, and it was a 
curious but unexplained fact that certain of the crystals 
grew very much more quickly than others. The same 
thing could be observed also in other metals—e.g., cadmium. 

To the questions, how this growth occurred and how 


one crystal was able to enlarge its borders at the expense 


of others, а partial answer, Professor Ewing said, could 
be given. In the boundaries between each of the crystals 
any impurities that might be present would be 
gathered up, and these in general would form a more 
fusible cement, a “ eutectic ” alloy; in this the crystal on 
one side might dissolve, wbile a deposit from it might 
settle out on the other. He and Mr. Rosenheim had 
found some experimental confirmation of this hypothesis 
in the fact that across a clean weld between two pieces of 
metal there was no crystalline growth of the character 
described, whereas it did occur when some impurity was 
artificially introduced. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


E large new stables presently being erected at Graeme 
S Street, Glasgow, for the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway Company, have been provided with а very com- 
plete system for the extraction of the vitiated air b 
means of ventilating wall flues fitted with Cousland’s 
improved “ Clima: " invisible chimney terminal ventilators 
of a large and powerful size, these being supplied by the 
Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, of 
41, Port Dundas Road, Glasgow, the sole makers. 


JOTTINGS. 
NEW Welsh Independent chapel is being erected at 
Liscard at a cost of some / 3,000, accommodation 
being provided for 370 persons. 


Тнк opening of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster has been postponed from the date originally 
decided upon, September 29th of this year, to June 29th 
of next year. The postponement bas been decided on in 
the hope thattwo or more of the side chapels may by 
then be fully decorated with their mosaics. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE recently announced a gift of 
£20,000 for providing new baths and a gymnasium for 
Dunfermline, his native city. The old baths, which were 
given by Mr. Carnegie іп 1877, were vested in the Town 
Council, and are to be sold, and the Council have decided 
to purchase some old properties in Pilmuir Street at a cost 
of upwards of /4,000 as a site for the baths. 


THE bricklayers of the Potteries and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, who have been out on strike to enforce an advance 
of 2d. per hour in wages, have further considered the 
situation, and have decided to accept the offer of the 
master builders to grant an advance of 4d.—namely, from 
81d. to 834. per hour, the arrangement to be binding for 
three years. The strike is, therefore, at an end, and work 
will be resumed at once. 

Tue Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
met on the 28th ult. and adopted a reply to the letter 
recently received from the Mersey and Irwell Joint Board. 
The reply explains the position of affairs with regard to 
the treatment of the Manchester sewage, and informs the 
joint Committee that the Rivers Committee has resolved 
to appoint an engineer to prepare plans and estimates for 
the consideration of the City Council. 


AT a meeting of the Bradford School Board on the 
30th ult. it was decided that a cheque be drawn for £1,175 
purchase money of the additional site for the proposed 
Grange Higher-grade Board School. It was also decided, 
subject to the consent of the Board of Education, to 
purchase 11,281 square yards of land at 35. 3d. per yard in 
Lapage Street as a site for a new school for the Bradford 
Moor district. A proposal to accept tenders for the erec- 
tion of the Green Lane School, amounting to £28,647, 
was referred back to the next meeting of the Board. 

A NEW central railway station was opened on the 2:th 
ult. at Nottingham. The station is jointly owned by the 
Great Central and the Great Northern Railway Companies, 
and is situated on the Mansfield Road, in the heart of the 
city. The site and structure have cost about £ 1,000,000. 
There are seven platforms, and, in addition to dealing 
with the whole of the Great Central through and local goods 
and passenger traffic, the station will carry all the through 
and local passenger traffic on the Great Northern system. 
ONE hundred and seventy-nine lots of choice engravings 
were disposed of at Christie's on the 28th ult., for a total 
of £3,105 85. Some very high prices were realised. А 
memorial tablet has been unveiled in the beautiful old 
South Devon church of East Allington in affectionate 
remembrance of the late rector. The memorial has been 
fixed between two bays in the north arcade immediately 
over the pulpit which for considerably over half a century 
the late rector occupied continuously. It consists of a 
large inscribed slab of white marble, upon a richly 
carved framework around of polished and veined alabaster 
Below upon а shield, and heightened by heraldıc 
colours are the family arms surmounted by the crest, whilst 
immediately underneath upon a scroll is the motto *' Forte 
scutum salus ducum." Upon a shield on the top of the 
tablet are carved a chalice and paten. This tribute has 
been made and erected by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
of Exeter, who also made the font and its accessories e 
year. Messrs. Hems were the artists, too, who carn 
out the sculptured reredos a few years ago at East Alling- 
ton Church which Mrs. Cubitt erected there 1n memory N 
her husband, the late Mr. W. Cubitt, of Fallapit, woo 
restored the church in 1875 entirely at his own cost, 
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----- — PONERET 


THE OLD BAILEY SESSIONS HOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


Д? yet this competition is not definitely decided. The 
adjourned discussion upon the six designs received at 
the meeting of the City Corporation last week produced 
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‚ Individual opinions; 


no definite result beyond the announcement that Professor | 


Aitchison had given his verdict in favour of the design 
marked No. 4, and that the Special Sessions House Com- 
mittee and the Grand Committee entirely concurred in that 
judgment. . 

Mr. W. R. Pryke (the Chief Commoner) in discussing 
the question at last week's meeting of the Corporation 
stated (we qucte from the City Press) that Professor 
Aitchison reported that the plan of No. 4 design was ex- 
cellent, that the architect's fronts were simple, dignified, 
and effective, and that his grand staircase and the halls 
in connection therewith were striking. The committee 
thoroughly agreed upon the curving of the whole of the 
Newgate Street facade. The Chief Commoner laid stress 
upon the fact that the committee considered that it was a 
great advantage that the four courts should be placed on 
the first floor, being approached by a main entrance from 
the Old Bailey 14 ft. in width, leading into a spacious 
entrance hall 21 ft. high by тоо ft. by 40 ft., with bold 
corridors right and left, of the same height and 20 ft. wide. 
Immediately facing the entrance was a grand staircase. 
13 ft. wide, and this carried the public to the first floor, 
The four courts were placed together, opening out upon a 
spacious central hall, which was approached by a fine 
staircase, and surmounted by adome. This arrangement 
the committee considered a very useful one, while it would 
also give a highly satisfactory architectural effect. With 
regard to the courts, the most important feature was that 
there was a private corridor connecting them with the 
various retiring rooms for the Judges, Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Recorder, and Common Serjeant, and to this cor- 
ridor the public would have no access. There was also a 
Staircase leading to the Grand Jury-room below. Thecells 
had also private staircases to the dock. The arrangement 
of the witnesses’ rooms was excellent, the apartments for 
witnesses immediately required being close to the courts 
on the opposite side of the great central hall. A separate 
room was also provided on the ground floor for special 
witnesses. The various offices of the officials were ap- 
proached by a separate door, and were quite apart from 
the main entrance. Тһе design was essentially English, 
it being dignihed and impressive. 

One would have thought that the Corporation would 
have b2en able to arrive at a decision after two considera- 
tions of Professor Aitchison's report, but there seemed to 
be some sort of idea in the minds of some of the members 
that the recommendation of Professor Aitchison and the 
committees above named needed much pulling to pieces 
Of course, the last thing to which a municipal authority 


- would be likely to set a limit is talk, and so the amateur 


critics had a good time last week. Nor were the grounds 


for their dissension wholly frivolous. 


There was the question of cost, and no doubt the 
statement made by Mr. W. К. Pryke in presenting 


the City Lands Committee's report in reference thereto 


rather alarmed a few of the members. Mr. Pryke said 
that the cost of No. 4 design was estimated by its author 
at rs. 6d, per foot, whereas the cost had been worked out 
Бу an independent quantity surveyor at 15. 10d. per foot, 
and this would bring the estimated cost up to £265,000. 
As the limit of cost was fixed in the conditions at 
£225,000, there is a big difference of £40,000 to be 
adjusted or explained, if possible. Probably the large 
and well-sustained rise in the price of materials, the cost 
of labour, &c., is to be held as largely accountable for the 
difference. So there is excuse for being anxious to keep 
the expenditure down, and to find a reasonable way of 
doing so. 

Then, of course, we might be sure that amongst the 


‘inconclusive and unsatisfactory in its proportions. 
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members of the Corporation there would certainly be 
some ready to criticise the relative merits of the design 
recommended and one or other of their own choosing. 
Hence Mr. Morton believed No. 6 to be a far superior 
design to No. 4, besides being far less costly. This is all 
right enough, and one has no objection to the airing of 
| but, since the designs have been 
under consideration for months past, and the assessor and 
the committees have, after all this long-drawn-out con- 
sideration, come to a practically unanimous decision, we 
think Mr. Morton’s deprecation of undue haste smacks 
rather of sarcasm than of serious protest. Undue haste 
is about the last complaint that can be brought against 
those who have had the adjudication of this important 
competition in their hands. And the Corporation would 
9 well now to accept the recommendation put before 
them. 07 


PE osa 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—IV. 


E continue our notes on the architectural exhibits at 
the Royal Academy. 

1725. “ House, Weymouth Park, Walton-on-Thames.” 
Niven & Wigglesworth. A good conventional pen draw- 
ing suggesting materials without shading, but with a 
washed-in sky crossed by white telegraphic wires or—some- 
thing else. A design of no originality perhaps, but sound 
nicely proportioned work. 

1726. “ House at Willenhall Park, Barnet." G. D. 
Martin. Pencil view and plan of a picturesque but not 
very satisfactory design. 

1727. * St. Stephen’s National Schools, north front, 
showing new extension and additional storey.” Arthur T. 
Bolton. A poor sepia view of an apparently satisfactory 
Tudor design. 

1728. “ House at Hendon." George Hornblower. Two 
spirited pencil views by Frank Green of a house domin- 
ated by an octagonal lantern light, the whole design 
wanting in proportion and repose. 

1729. '* Design for Church of St. Edward, Barnsley. ” 
Н.С. Trimnell, A. R.I. B.A. A well balanced Gothic design 
with cleverly designed bell turret, so placed as to pleasingly 
dominate the design from any point of view—a thing 
which cannot always, or perhaps often, be said of towers 
fitted to churches! 

1730. “ Competitive Design for Church at Barnsley.” 
Charles А. Nicholson. А good sepia view by the architect 
of a quiet, sensible Gothic design, far too good and quiet 
to appeal in an ordinary competition. 

1731. * Design for facade of a Military Museum." John 
E. Spain. A pencil and water-colour elevation very 
Good 
sound commonplace classic would have been better than 
this. 

1732. “ Plumstead Municipal Buildings and Public 
Library: second premiated design." Hall, Cooper & 
Davis. Three ink elevations and plans of a clever 
modern design of the eclectic sort, combining both breadth 
and picturesqueness but still lacking in the higher archi- 
tectural qualities of simplicity and dignified proportion. 

1733. “ The Grange, Totteridge." Charles A. Nicholson. 
А dull water-colour drawing by the architect of a very dull 
Georgian house with a very ugly conservatory. What 
have we all done to be depressed with an exhibit like this ? 
The plan is worth note. 

1734. “А Herefordshire house and garden." Thomas 
Н. Mawson. A clever pen drawing of a pretty formal 


garden. 

1735. " Bungalow Hall, Altrincham.” Henry Gold- 
smith. А brown-ink view of a low-built house not quite 
happy in proportion of windows, &c. 

1736. “ Terrace and pavilion for a Staffordshire garden.” 
T. Н. Mawson & D. Gibson, A pen view by Mallows of 
some nice terrace work, but a somewhat over-elaborated 
pavilion. 

1737. “ Design for hillside garden, Windermere." 
Thomas Н. Mawson. А pen drawing by Messrs. Mallows 
& Griggs of what appears to be a very much overdone 
piece of formal gardening. 

1738. "Design for grile and cartouche in wrought 


— 


. for demolition to make way for the further extension of 
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iron.” Frederick С. Tilney. This looks like an | in Council" symposium. The iaterment took | 

a ДЕ | í Broadwater Cemetery on Wednesday afternoon, ado 
1739. “ Design for stained glass, “ St. George.’ " George 

Parlby. A dainty drawing with some Dice colour. 


Apropos of the death of Mr. Charles Barry, the Daily 
Chronicle draws attention to the lack of Public honours 
bestowed upon architects as follows: —« The 
1741. “Study for a pulpit.” Cyril E. Power. This 
pencil sketch suggests a good design with some modifica- 
tions. 

1742. “Town Hall, Clitheroe.” Briggs & Wolsten- 
holme. A good Sepia view by English of a decidedly 


and unsatisfactory manner in which marks of distinction 
are distributed. The Rey. T. Mozle 
reminiscences how he accompanied 
Houses of Parliament, and the great 


1743. “ Design for refitting mission church at Wal 
worth.” Charles A. Nicholson. A clever water-colour 
view of simple and effective interior decoration, 

1744. “House at Pinner.” Ed. B. Wetenhall. This 
drawing, by the architect, is better than his design, which 
is odd and unpleasant in Proportion 

1745. “ Edge Hill, Limpsfield.” Arthur Keen. A pen 
view by Raffles Davison of an engagingly simple little 


piece, trials even greater, Mozley believed 
which embittered Wren’s life whilst creat; 


1747. “53, Maddox Street, W.” Harrison & Ward. 
A little coloured view of a street front of some merit. The 


Ам artist in literature has been taken away in the person 
oriel bay is more satisfactory than the gable finish. iler, i 


of Mr. Stephen Crane, who died at Badenweiler, in the 


1749. '* Chancel fittings, Chester." Charles A. N icholson. 
curious!y unpleasant combination of Water colonr, 


THE annual dinner of the Architectural Association was 
held on Thursday,the 31st ult, at the Criterion Restaurant. 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, the President, occupied the 
chair, and the company included the Bishop of Rochester, 
Sir H. Howorth, M.P., the Rey. A. B. Boyd Carpenter, 
Mr.W.H. Setk-Smith (president-elect), and Mr. W. Emer- 
Son (president of the Royal Institute ot British Architects), 
The Bishop of Rochester and Sir H. Howorth respondeu 
for the toast of « The Church and the Legislature,” pre- 
posed by the president, Mr. W. Emerson, responding for 
“ Ihe Royal Academy and Royal Institute ot British 
Architects,” eferred to the success which had attended 
the examinations conducted by the institute, and claimed 
for the institute that it was doing exce:lent work in the 
Promotion of architectural education. Mr. Е. T. Hall 
proposed ** The Army and Navy," and Colonel Ottley 
responded. The Rey. A. B. Boyd Carpenter proposed 
“The Architectural Association,” and the president іп 
response said that a good deal of misunderstanding existed 
aS 10 the position of the association, which was a purely 
independent body working on its own lines, lt now num- 
beted upwards of 1,300 members, a very large number 
of whom had belonged to it since its foundation 53 
years ago. Its main object was the promotion of educa- 
Поп, and it also had a social side which was greatly appre- 
Ciated. Professor Hulme and Professor Roger Smith 


1750. “Free library and technical schools, Leaming- 
ton: premiated design.” John E. Newberry, A poor 


of old Florence and very modern London— wanting 
coherence and distinction perhaps, but still somewhat о! 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
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E much regret to hear of the death of Mr. Charles 
W Barry, F.S.A., the eldest son ol the late Sir Charles 
Barry, and President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1876-79. Mr. Barry, who died at Worthing on 
Saturday last, ага was in his 76th year, received his eai] 
professional taining as an architect under his father, to 


Institution of Civil Engineers, only recently completed at 
a cost of some £60,0c0, and which is already scheduled 


Government buildings. Mr. Barry, though he would 
be generally considered a very successful architect, 
produced nothing that could be called really notable 
or distinguished in architecture. He will Probably be 
remembered rather as the son of his distinguished father 
than as in any sense a great architect. Still, he was held 
in high esteem by the profession and those with whom he 
came in contact, and his death will be generally regretted. 
Mr. Barry was elected an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1846, and became a Fellow (a life 
member) in 1854. He was President of the Institute in 
1876 79, and received the Royal Gold Medal in 1877. He 
also received the decoration of the Legion of Honour from 
the French Government, and the honorary membership of 
the Imperial and Royal Academy of Arts in Vienna. On 
several occasions Mr. Barry contributed to our 4 Friends 


sent, on the-181h of August. It is also proposed to visit 
either Hatfield House, Tring House, or the Chequers 
Ourt, near Wardover, in September, 


THE Edinburgh Architectural Association went for their 
annual excursion on Saturday, Visiting Balmerino Abbey, 
Bambreich Castle, and Lindores Abbey, by the kind per- 
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mission of the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart Gr 

Earl of Zetland, and Mr. David Speirs, factor, Me he 
polyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., acted as leader, and described the 
ruins, with the assistance of plans showing all-the remains 
able to be deciphered. The day, which was very bright 
and warm, was concluded by a dinner held in the George 
Hotel, Newburgh, when a vote of thanks for the permis- 
sions to visit and to Mr. Blanc for acting as leader was 
moved by the president, Mr. Henry Е. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A. 
This is how a foreign critic impartially sums up what he 
calls the different nationalities of art style in the different 
rooms of the Paris Exhibition: * The fresh and childish 
totterings of Norway and Sweden, the solemn and pro- 
cessional tread of Germany, the hot-headed and bold. 
handed dash of Russia, the Gothic modernity of Greece 
and Italy, and the intensely European civilisation of 
America positively pluck one by the sleeve and seem to 
beg for nicknames. The Croatia and Sclavonian Rooms 
are the most remarkable for steady and noble epic style— 
fine subjects and full academic study. Denmark has some 
stirring touches of genius, and Spain the freest handling of 
the brush and of dramatic opportunity. But, on the whole, 
the English rooms have the best-groomed canvases, well- 
bred, well-fed, and sleek-coated.”” 

ALLUDING to the recent architectural discoveries in Ireland 
Yard, Blackfriars, the London correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald remarks :—'* Quite possibly these remains (the 
arches and columns) are part of the monastic buildings 
of the Dominican, or Black, Friars, whose church close to 
Baynard’s Castle was erected іп 1276. In any case they 
belonged to a large structure, and considering that 600 
years have elapsed, the stones are in good preservation. 
Apropos of Ireland Yard, it may be recalled that Shake- 
speare was a householder in the immediate neighbourhood, 
if not actually in what we now know as the yard. At the 
Guildhall may be seen the original deed conveying to the 
poet a house described as * abutting upon a streete leading 
down to Puddle Wharffe, апа now ог late in the tenure or 
occupation of one William Ireland'—hence, possibly, the 
name Ireland Yard. Cunningham says that Puddle Dock 
Hill is the proper name of the street." 

THE excavations which for some time since have been 
carried out at Corinth by Mr. R. B. Richardson and the 
students of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, have furnished this year (according to the Athens 
correspondent of the Times) results of the highest interest. 


.Last week iu the western part of the Agora an ancient 


Greek fountain was laid bare intact, with two bronze lions’ 
heads for spouts. These spouts are at a depth of 25 ft. 
below the present surface of the soil. Atthe top of a 
flight of seven steps leading up from this lower level is a 
facade of metopes and triglyphs, taken, it is conjectured, 
from temples destroyed by Mummius, and hence not seen 
by Pausanias. The facade which still has the original 
colouring upon it, is about до ft. in length. Other im- 
portant objects of art discovered during the present season 
are an Ariadne head, a relief of dancing Manads and 
large statues, probably from the Propylwa, together with 
massive blocks from both the architrave and cornice, as 
well as sculptured coffers from the ceiling. 

AN Ogham stone, bearing two inscriptions, bas been 
discovered by the Rev. Meredith Hughes, vicar of Bryny- 
maen, near Colwyn Bay. The characters are being 
deciphered, and it is hoped that the inscriptions may throw 
some light upon vexed questions connected with the 
cliff castles and other archaeological buildings in South 
Carnarvonshire. 

CLAPHAM PARISH CHURCH is to be restored and enlarged. 
It was built in 1773. Though of “the most plain and 
unprepossessing type," the rector appeals for funds for 
the church's restoration on the ground of its intimate 
association with a most remarkable group of men. He 
writes: “Неге, from their houses around Clapham 
Common, came William Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, 
Henry Thornton, James Stephen, and Zachary Macaulay, 
to take part in the worship of the Church they loved, and 
to listen to the preaching of the saintly Venn. What 
these men did for England is told in some of the noblest 
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pages of our religious and social history ; and it is surely 
not inappropriate, at a time when England is spending 
blood and treasure for freedom and equity, to remember 
for a moment tbe men who gave her the greatest of her 
titles, as the champion of the slave.” 

As a memorial to the late Mr. С. J. Symons, F.R.S., the 
distinguished meteorologist and tounder of the British 
Rainfall Organisation, the Royal Meteorological Society 
decided, at a meeting held last week, to institute a gold 
medal, to be awarded from time to time by the council of 
the Royal Meteorological Society for distinguished work in 
connection with meteorological science. 


Tue general arrangements for the Scottish History and 
Archeology Section of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition are as follows:—A general collection of objects 
relating to and illustrative of Scottish history and archzo- 
logy is to be placed in the central hall. The north hall 
is to be devoted to objects connected with the history of 
Glasgow, including portraits, views of buildings, and 
pictures of places and scenes connected with the history 
of Glasgow. The south hall is to be devoted to a similar 
collection relating to the other Scottish burghs. The west 
hall is to be devoted to a display of objects more especially 
connected with the Highlands and the Western Isles, 
including costumes, arms, and weapons, trophies of the 
chase, and a historical collection of objects connected with 
the risings of 1715 and 1745. The two corner rooms it is 
proposed to devote the one tq objects illustrative of the 
Covenanting period, and the other to objects more imme- 
diately connected with the Borders and Border History, or 
to some special collection, as may be afterwards arranged. 
SOME misunderstanding seems to be abroad in regard to the 
viewing of Mr. Ruskin's Coniston house, Brantwood. Мг. 
Barker, one of the executors of Mr. Ruskin’s will, and 
also solicitor to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, therefore 
explains the exact position of affairs as follows : “ Ву the 
will which was made in 1883 Brantwood was left to Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Severn, subject to the expression of a 
wish that they should give permission to strangers to see 
the house and pictures during 30 consecutive days in every 
year. The expression of this wish was, however, cancelled 
by a subsequent deed of gift, executed by Mr. Ruskin in 


1885, by which, subject to the reservation of a life interest: 


therein to himself, he gave Brantwood and its contents to 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn absolutely free from any 
condition whatever. No ore, therefore, at the present 
time has any right to see Brantwood without their 
permission.” 


WE gavea look in the other day at the new London show and 
stock rooms of the Pilkington Tile and Pottery Company, 
Limited (Clifton Junction, near Manchester), which they 
have just opened at 37 and 38, Shoe Lane, E.C. Thenew 
premises are admirably adapted for the purpose, being 
not only very extensive, but excellently lighted. Though 
not completely finished when we called, the showrooms 
contained quite sufficient an assortment of the firm’s 
specialities in tile manufacture to give usa good idea of 
the very comprehensive range of design and colour which 
will here be on view for the inspection of architects, Тһе 
Pilkington tiles are well known for their beautiful and 
varied colourings and their fine face finish, Thansome of 
the gradations of colour shown we have seen nothing more 
charming. The designs are also, many of them, very 
excellent, Mr. Lewis Е. Day and Mr. С. Е. A. Voysey being 
responsible for some specially delightful and characteristic 
work. One of the main objects of the Pilkington Tile 
Company in opening these extensive premises is to 
facilitate the supply of goods to jobs in or near London. 


They will be ableto stock a very large quantity of tiles here, - 


and they have also arranged for the fixing of tiles on 
cement slabs at this new warehouse, and in this way will 
be able to save much time. They will, in fact, be able to 
show an architect any arrangement of pattern and colours 
he may select, and then straightway send men with the 
tiles to carry out the work. This should prove a boon to 
architects, who often find a job hung up by reason of delay 
in the delivery of goods. The Pilkington Tile Company 
are seeking to remedy this failure as far as lies in their 
power, and we are glad to give publicity to the fact, and 
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also at the same timeto recommend a visit to the new 
showrooms in Shoe Lane. 


Tue scheme for the enlargement of Charing Cross Hospital, 
the cost of which will exceed £80,000, has been begun. 
This work includes the demolition of Toole’s Theatre, 
where that popular actor delighted London audiences from 
1880 to 1895. It comes to an end in about the seventieth 
year of its age. 


Tue death of .the Earl of Radnor is considered likely to 
lead to many improvements at Folkestone, says the 
Birmingham Daily Post. His lordship claimed ground rents 
on almost the whole parish, with the exception of a small 
elevated spot known as the Boyle, and a wedge of land on 
the northerz outskirts. He opposed tramways and some 
forms of amusement, and the inhabitants say it is due to 
him that Folkstone holds a disadvantageous position in 
comparison to rival resorts. He controlled the foreshore 
and restricted the bathing facilities, and an offer he re- 
cently made to relinquish some of his rights for £30,000 
was indignantly rejected. He also protested against the 
building of a new theatre. Itis likely that the new Lord 
Radnor will break down the monopoly held by his father. 

Tue London Corporation are not agreeable to the intro- 
duction of tramways into the City. Ailast week's meetiog 
of the Corporation the Streets Committee brought up a 
report relative to a letter from the London County Council 
inviting the views of the Corporation on proposals for the 
construction of tramways from the present terminus in 
Farringdon Road to Ludgate Circus, and from the 
Mansion House to Putney Bridge, via Queen Victoria 
Street and the Victoria Embankment. The committee 
recommended that the Council be informed in reply that 
the Corporation was not prepared to give its consent to the 
introduction of a Bill to confer powers upon the Council to 
construct tramways in the City, and this was agreed to. 


Tue annual meeting of the British Association of Water- 
works Engineers is to be held at Cardiff on the roth, 
20th, 21st, and 22nd inst. During the meetings the fol- 
lowing papers will be read and discussed : —“ The Rating 
of Water Undertakings,’ by F. J. Bancroft, B.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., gas and water engineer, Hull, and 
“The Relationship between the Cost of Water Wasted 
and the Cost of Detection,” by Alfred J. Jenkins, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., formerly assistant engineer, Cardiff Water- 
works. A lecture on * The Strength of Bricks and Brick- 
work," with demonstrations on the тоо-{оп testing 
machine, will also be delivered at the engineering 
laboratory of the University College, by Mr. Archibald E. 
Elliott, D.Sc., Professor of Engineering, University 
College of South Wales, Cardiff. Arrangements have been 
made to visit the following works and places of interest : 
the Bute Docks; the Cardiff Dowlais Iron and Steel 
Works ; the ** Rhubina ” filter beds and reservoirs ; the 
« Llanishen " and '* Lisvane ” reservoirs; the “ Heath " 
filters and reservoirs, and the “ Taff Fawr ” reservoirs of 
the Cardiff Corporation Waterworks; the Lewis Merthyr 
Collieries, Hafod, or the Barry Docks and Electric Light 
Installation and Pumping Station of the Barry Urban 
District Council's Waterworks at Biglis ; and the Upper 
Neuadd reservoir and dam in course of construction (to 
the designs of Mr. G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E.). The 
annual dinner will be held on the 2oth inst. 
Tur economic value of the somewhat cumbersome and 
unsightly traction engine appears to have been admirably 
tested and fully proved during the war in South Africa. A 
correspondent writes to the Times :—“ Some interesting 
figures are just to hand as tothe work of the steam sappers 
with Lord Roberts. Seven of them have been at work 
for some time hauling stores across the bare veldt. Between 
them tbey do 5,000 ton-miles of profit work per day, which 
is equivalent to each engine hauling 35 tons 20 miles daily. 
The cost of carriage by bullock traın 15 35. 3d. per ton- 
mile, so each engine is earning £114 per day. Its working 
cost cannot amount to the odd £14 even at war prices, 50 
that the traction engine must pay for itself in 10 days, or 
for itself and train and carriage out twice in each month. 
These figures put tle economic advantages of traction 
e in a very clear light, and in these days, when the 
Е engine is no longer а ‘bogey’ and only half- 
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broken horses take апу notice of them, they ought to 
become more common on English roads. Cyclists always 
notice how much smoother the roads are in those counties 
where tractian engines are most frequently used, but it is 
not generally appreciated, though it is a fact well known 
to experts, that if a road is well made the passage of 
traction engines and wagons improves it instead of wearing 
it down as horses and narrow-tired carts do.” 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES-II.* 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
(See Illustrations.) 


SOEST—(Continued from page 379.) 

Hu scs I bad only viewed Soést’s Domkirchet 

of St. Patroclus—a vast structure in the rudest style 
of Westphalian Romanesque- by the uncertain light of 
evening, when its interior had appeared inexpressibly 
solemn and awful. Eager to make its further acquaint- 
ance, I was up betimes on the Sunday morning that suc- 
ceeded my arrival; but all hopes of making a leisurely 
survey just then were frustrated by the eight o'clock mass, 
that was therein being celebrated. All that I could catcha 
glimpse of over the serried shoulders of tightly packed 
ooésters (after descending the two or three steps leading 
from the roadway into the great western porch, over which 
the steeple is built, and passing through the richly sculp- 
tured Komanesque portal) was an immense intcrior, grand 
to severity, packed with people from end to end and from 
side to side, and, in the far distance, a Majesty in the 
conch of the apse above the baldachino surmounted 
altar, before which the white-chasubled officiant, attended 
only by a bcy server, moved softly to and fro. Foiled 
in my attempts to effect an entrance here, I hastened 
round to the Paradiset of the northern transept. Неге 1 
was just able to find standing room, but had hardly begun 
to compose myself to follow the office, when, on the pro- 
nunciation of the ‘‘ Ite, missa est,” I found myself in a per- 
fect forest of “ crossings ” ; the vast congregation knelt for 
a moment; the doors were thrown open, and in the rush 
of the crowd towards that one near which I was located, I 
was constrained like the elder Master Crummles, on the 
occasion of Miss Snevellici’s ** bespeak," to run behind it 
for my life. The numerous groups returning from this 
eight o'clock mass, which by the way was “ plain,” 
caused a momentary ripple on the usually calm tide of 
Soést's streets, and amid one ot them I returned to the 
Voswinckel Hof for breakfast, which, temptingly set forth, 
awaited my arrival. Scarcely, however, had I tested the 
freshness of a new-laid egg, or made any impression on 
the plate of variously hued bread-and-butter, or become 
acquainted with the staple commodity of Westphalia, or 
caught the full flavour of the first sip of coffee, when a 
deep bell began to send out its voice in the drowsy 
summer morning air. * Welche Glocke ist das, die eben 
läutet ? " I inquired of the attendant Kellner. “ Patroclus 
für Hochmesse," was the response, “ und wenn Sie einen 
bequemen Sitz wünschen, sollten Sie sofort Platz nehmen, 
da der Dom gedrängt voll sein wird." “ Um wie viel Uhr 
fängt die Hochmessean? " queried I, after the fashion of those 
so good-naturedly compiled manuals of conversation 10 
which too often you find everything that you don't want, and 
little that you do—such interesting colloquies, for instance, 
as“ With a Washerwoman” and “ Of Things in a Garden. 
' Um neun Uhr,” rejoined the Kellner. “ Das is ja aus- 
gezeichnet!” interjected I. “In England geht man 
gewöhnlich erst um elf Uhr zur Gottesdienst, und da er 
meistens bis ein Uhr dauert, geht der beste Theil des 
Tages verloren! " 
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ҮГ Leaves from tbe Nolebookof an Ecclesiologist in Nortb Germany.” 

t Strictly speaking, the term Dom is only applicable to a German 
church that is the seat of a bishop, or one that has a collegiate body 
attached to it, but it seems now to be generally used in connection 
with the chief church of a town, whether Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant. St. Patroclus is sometimes called the ‘ Münsterkirche, 
collegiate body of some kind having been attached to it, as testified z 
the remains of c!oisters which, since the secularisation of a 
establishment, probably in 1803, have heen vitiated almost beyon 
recognition. - 

+ The deep porch before the portal isfrequently termed ‘ Paradise " 


in Westphalia. 
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ceeding, 1 observed na ав improving red Sith рсо- 
and Gebetbücher j еа ee a 
Patroclus, so hastily despatching the 
the crumbs off my inexpressibles, I repaired once more to 
that fane, and Passing for a second time beneath the 
western portal, was just able, by dint of a little British 
pushing (1 regret to say), to obtain standing room beneath 
the deep internal narthex, against one of whose slender 
Romanesque columns it was necessary to plant myself in 
order to hold my ground, for although barely half an hour 
had elapsed since the church was similarly crammed, all 
hopes Of securing a sitting were beyond the range of 
possibility. Indeed, large numbers, unable to find seats, 
stood up the central aisle, and I noticed that during the 
sermon those so situated were, now and then, very politely 
relieved by an early and more fortunate comer, 
_ The aspersions having been performed by the officiant 
in a white cope, the organ, which was situated in a loft at 
the north-west angle of the nave, struck up a voluntary. 
This presently merged into a hymn, sung full-voiced by 
the immense „concourse as ап introit, when the priest, 
having laid aside his cope, approached the altar vested in 
chasuble for mass, and attended by a couple of servers in 
surplices, but with scarlet cassocks of such scanty dimen- 
sions as to render the presence of an interval of a certain 
useful nether-garment too considerable to be elegant or 
edifying. The service itself seemed to combine the 
“reflective,” or cathedral, type with that congregational 
one which renders church-going so popular among the 
Northern German Catholics, and more particularly in 
Soést, where one may say that the old faith 15 an Oasis in 
a dreary desert of Lutheranism. | 

The bymn singing during this service at St. Patroclus 
was, without any straining aíter effect, overpoweringly 
grand, and at times affecting even to tears. Particularly 
fine was the impression produced by the hymn sung 
during the ablutions, just at the close of the office, so 
much s0 as to make one regret such congregational singing 
were not more extensively cultivated in our own Church. 
The vast concourse then poured out of the Spacious build- 
ing to pass the remainder of the day quietly in their own 
homes or in the fields. I was quite surprised on consulting 
my watch to find that it was but a little after ten o’clock, 
so, highly gratified at finding my devotional exercises con- 


_ cluded, for the morning at least, I recommenced my 


ecclesiological researches among such of Soést’s churches 
remaining as yet unvisited with the vast basilica from 
which the enormous throng so lately gathered within its 
walls had now departed. St. Patroclus, more remarkable 
for rugged grandeur than for that refinement of detail and 
picturesque grouping of parts characteristic of the great 
Rhenish line of churches, may be classed among the 
curious rather than the beautiful examples of European 
ecclesiastical art. Dating in the main from the middle of 
the 11th century, though founded a century earlier, St. 
Patroclus was no doubt left by the architect to depend for 
its internal effect upon mural coloration; and, although 
this coeval work has, except from one small portion dis- 
appeared, a considerable quantity of polychromy has of 
late years been applied to the walls, piers, and vaulting, 
sufficient to redeem the structure from excessive plain- 
ness, [while at the same time it does not intrude 
on one’s enjoyment of the architectonic character of the 
edifice. 

St. Patroclus, like so many of the other early West- 
phalian churches, is chiefly interesting as remaining in a 
nearly unaltered state, and much information may be 
gleaned from a study of its peculiarities. The plan 
embraces a nave with clerestory, aisles, transepts, and 
short apsidally terminated eastern limb. A noble 
Romanesque portal, very Byzantine in ensemble, having 
a sculptured Majesty in its tympanum and protected by a 
deep porch extending the whole width of the church, 
admits to the nave at the west end, and above this porch 
occurs a fenestrated storey, from which rises that noble 
steeple whose illustration exonerates me from a detailed 
description. Belonging, as it does, to the first years of the 
I3th century, this steeple of St. Patroclus at Soest 
is invested with a dignity that renders it one of the best 
works of the kind in Westphalia, and in it we perceive 
the germ of those late and more gracefully pro. 
portioned ones at Lüneburg and Lübeck. From 
whatever point this steeple is viewed, it looks most 
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grand, *and,werela native, I should never tire of Ointin 

and expatiating upon the Singularity of its conten л 
majesty of its proportions to the Stranger. Perhaps one of 
the most charming views I caught of it was at the 
extremity of a narrow street somewhat to the south, where 
its Outline, scaled by some picturesque houses, with the 
sun flecking its copper spire, and backed by a patch of 
blue sky with, on the horizon, a bank of Alp-like clouds, 
appeared delightful beyond expression. 


eight smaller ones by perfectly plain piers and round arches 
though in the former the shafts from which the vaulting ribs 


paper as also existing in the adjacent Petri-kirche. Under 
this gallery stands the font, low and vat-shaped for pur- 


ably altered as regards its fenestration, presenting, as it 

oes, enormously broad lancets enclosing three smaller 
ones, but of poor workmanship ; whilst another lancet, less 
extravagantly broad, is not thus relieved. Elsewhere 
in the church plain, round-headed windows compose its 
fenestration. In the eastern wall of the south transept a 
door admits to the crypt. This is divided into three aisles 
of four bays, the arches, slightly horseshoe-shaped, rising 
from slender round columns of the type usually found in 
German crypts of its date. Each aisle is lighted at its 
east end by a round window filled with stained glass, the 
centra! one having the Blessed Trinity archaically repre- 
sented, and the side ones the Blessed Virgin and St. John 
Baptist. The south side is lighted by three very small 
and deeply splayed windows. Some picturesque old 
benches, probably removed from the upper church when it 
was “restored,” find a place down in this crypt, which, 
like most of those in German Roman Catholic churches, is 
fitted up for purposes of devotion, and, therefore, always 
accessible, 

Opening out of the great northern arm of the church is 
a small apse, showing some extremely interesting and, as 
far as I could judge, carefully restored specimens of 
coeval polychromy, both mural and vitreous. The former 
is very Byzantine in its treatment. The Virgin, with three 
standing figures on either hand, occupies the dome of the 
apse ; whilst between each of the three round-headed 
windows—in which some old and new stained glass have 
been ingeniously worked up together—are two tiers of 
subjects in miniature. 

The walls and roof of the main choir, as well as the 
conch of its apse, have been, of late years, lavishly poly- 
chromed in fresco, and this mode of decoration has been 
extended to the walls of the transepts. The apse, in which 
Stands the high altar under a baldachino, edited, so to speak, 
in the Romanesque style of North Italy, has, upon its 
semi-dome, Our Lord in Majesty, seated within an aureole, 
surrounded by the evangelistic symbols, and supported on 
either hand by a trio of saints. Three plain Romanesque 
windows light the apse, their splays, as well as the wall 
space above them, being richly coloured ; the stained glass 
which fills them, if desiderating white, being admirably 
copied from old work. The walls at the angles of 
the choir and transepts have gigantic figures in fresco of 
St. Engelbertus and St. Patroclus (represented as a 
warrior with shield and banner); St. Bruno and St. 
Stephen, all of which from their size looked very striking 
from the bottom of the church when it was filled at the High 
Mass. The church seemed almost destitute of medizval 
instrumenta. I noticed, however, a late Pietä beneath 
a recessed canopy in the northern aisle, whilst in the 
opposite one was—evidently part of a retabulum or 


* Since the late restorations carried out in this church a lean-to 
rcof has been given to the w:stern porch. Lübke in his “ Mittelalter 
liche Kunst in Westfalen” shows ап clevation of the fancde with the 
steeple rising out of the porch without this connection, 


+ I am inclined to think that these shafts are much later additions 
when the structure received its stone vault, it having Originally a flat 
wooden roof, like those retained to the Present day by such great 
Saxon basilicas as St. Michael, at Hildesheim; the Church of Our 
Lady, at Halberstadt; and the conventual churches of Gernrode, 
Hecklingen, and Quedlinburg. But of this, from insufficient data, Iam 
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triptych—a tablet containing five very minutely carved 
subjects from the early life of Our Lord. Some old neo- 
classic benches of the type familiar to students of German 
ecclesiology are used for seating the aisles, the nave having 
been equipped with modern ones of very uninteresting 
character ; for benches, not chairs, are the universal rule in 

euton-land.* | 
Ы Besides St. Patroclus I made the ‚acquaintance of 
several other of Soést's churches before sitting down to the 
excellent one-o'clock dinner at the Voswinckel Hof. The 
Nicolai-kapelle, a short distance to the south-east of St. 
Patroclus, proved interesting from an architectural point 
of view, comprising merely a nave divided down the middle 
by a row of slender Romanesque columns and arches. This 
little building should on no account be left unvisited by 
those interested in medieval wall painting; whilst 
students of fourteenth-century stained glass will be 
 gratified by that in the tall three-light windows of the 
apse of the Paulus-kirche, interesting from its triple 
division into nave, chancel, and sanctuary, and whose 
quadrilateral spire of metal, surmounting a well pro- 
portioned tower, forms a pleasing contrast to the octagonal 
one set on a gabled tower, so prevalent in the district. 

Such are a few notes on this sleepy old city set in a 
tract of country where the niggardliness of nature bas been 
amply atoned for by the lavishness of architectural art. 
They are, I fear, very brief and generalising ones, but they 
may perhaps prove useful this season to those who con- 
template making acquaintance with what, to nine persons 
out of ten, is a terra incognita of architectural topography, 

Although of Soést it may be said, “the season of her 
splendour is gone by,” enough remains to enable us to 
form a very good idea of what she must have been in her 
palmy days—a flourishing and populous town lying on the 
great commercial highroad from Bruges and Antwerp, 
across Germany, by Cologne and Brunswick, to Lübeck 
and the Baltic; and, a'though 

Everywhere its monumenis remain, 
Temples which rear their Stately heads on high, 

it is impossible to walk about its tortuous, and in some 
parts grass-grown, streets without one’s mind experiencing 
the same gentle melancholy that Sandwich, Rye, and other 
once ficurishing towns of the Romney marshland district 
cast over it. And this is increased by the hermetically 
sealed churches of the Lutherans, which, devoidof all signs 
of religious life, seem only too plainly to sigh forth “ M y 
glory has departed! My tabernacle is spoiled and all my 
cords are broken; m y children are gone forth of me, and they 
are not"! Alas! Alas! That this should have ever been 


couple of days in this quaint city of Westphalian Prussia, 
(To {е continued.) 
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A NOTE OF Exp ANATION AND 
CORRECTION. 


os E of va library illustrated in your last 
umber was beautifu dell 
БУМ. i у modelled on the spot for me 


I see you have put “F.RI.B.A.” to my name, but I am 


Dot entitled to those letters having resigned ; 
some years ago, , Б resigned my Fellowship 


Yours truly, 


21, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, каш 


June 6th, 1900. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
TWO HOUSE DESIGNS. 
BY W. D. KENNEDY, 


E illustrate this week two excellent house designs by 
W Mr. W. D. Kennedy, whose touch is always delicate 
and refined. Mr. Kennedy is one of those few amongst 
our younger architects of whose work one would like to 
find very many executed examples. 

In the detached house the plan arrangement is соп- 
veniently and well disposed. The hall sitting-room is an 
excellent feature, and, since the front door and the dining. 
room are accessible from the kitchen without having to 
pass through the hall itself, it really makes a room of it, 
and not a mere apology for one. In the gardener’s house 
the circular staircase makes a distinctive external feature. 
We do not, however, like having to pass through the 
pantry from the kitchen to the hall. 


ROWDEN HALL, MARGATE. 
Т, WILSON, ARCHITECT. 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CHURCHES. 
(See article by Mr. Т.Е. Bumpus.) 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


HE above society held the last meeting of the session 
T on the 31st ult., the president, Mr. George Sheridan, 
in the chair. ! | | 

The reports of the building construction and design 
classes were read,the prize-winners in the latter class being: 
Mr. H. J. Lyons, first prize; Mr. Charles Powell, second 
prize. Тһе reports of the Sketching and camera club, 
designing club, and library were also adopted, а of 
which were of a satisfactory nature. The following reso- 
lution was put to the meeting, and carried amid much 
applause: * That we, the members of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland present at this general meeting, 
desire to express our satisfaction at the well-merited 
honour of knighthood conferred upon the president of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, a member of this 
association, and we take this opportunity of rendering our 
warmest congratulations to Sir Thomas Drew." 

The president read a valedictory address to the members, 
in the course of which he reviewed the work of the past 
session. In every branch of the association a record had 
been established, and the new members who had joined 
numbered 18. The total membership stood at 125. Аз a 
final word, he would advise architectural students to obtain 
technical instruction as far as possible, and when the new 
Dublin Technical Schools were opened in Kevin Street 
members would have an excellent opportunity of gaining 
such knowledge. He was perfectly sure that some 
arrangement could be made whereby the members could 
avail themselves of the useful classes formed in that 
institution. 

Mr. Kaye Parry, F.R.I.B.A, then took the chair, ie 
Mr. C. H. Ashworth proposed a vote of thanks to я 
y resident for his dignified conduct in the chair, and forthe 
interest he had taken in the affairs of the association 
during the past session. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
J. H. Webb and carried with acclamation. | : 

The ballot list of officers for the new session was t a 
read. The following were declared elected: President, 
Mr. F. Batchelor, F.R.T.B.A.; vice-presidents, an 
М. J. Tighe, С. Н. Ashworth ; committee, Мен М. 
Allberry, С. Sheridan, К. С. Огреп, J. Holloway, К. 3 
Butler, T. E. Hudman, H. J. Pentland, T. Coleman, a 
O'Callaghan ; librarian, Mr. J. Geoghegan ; ee 
Mr. J. Н. Webb; hon. secretaries, Messrs. F.G. a 
Е. W. Bradbury ; hon. auditors, Messrs. W.Beckett, M. J. 
Buckley. — 

Mr. R. M. Butler proposed a vote of thapks tot (has 
going secretary, Mr. H, Aliberry, who, under the by- st 

ad to retire at the end of two years. Much of the р 
gress of the past session could be put down to his ded 
and devotion to the work of the society. His at C 
however, were still retained on the committee. ene vith 
Hicks having seconded the resolution, it was passed wi 
acclamation. 


^ DETACHED HOUSE 
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Mr. Allberry in reply said that the association 
had already surpassed the most sanguine hopes of its pro- 
moters, and was rapidly increasing its influence in every 
direction for the good of the grchitectural profession owing 
to the enthusiasm shown by its members. 


ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION IN 
ITALY. 


|EPLYING to some strictures passed by Mr. S, С. 
Cockerell in the Times, upon certain remarks of bis 
upon the subject of architectural restoration in Italy, Mr. 
Charles L. Eastlake writes :—** Мг. S. С. Cockerell more 
than questions a favourable criticism which I lately 
ventured to offer on the restoration of the church of Santa 
Maria della Spina, at Pisa. He is, perhaps, unaware that, 
during my early professional studies of architecture, a pro- 
tracted stay in Italy gave me special opportunities to 
become familiar with the characteristics of Italian Gothic. 
I have before me a carefully measured elevation of the 
facade and detailed sketches of this church, which I made 
in 1858. and I can only say that the attention with which 
the profiles of the mouldings and character of the carved 
work have been preserved, and where necessary repro- 
duced, in the restoration is highly commendable. Mr. 
Ruskin’s name is dear to all lovers of art, but it is generally 
admitted that his enthusiasm often tempted him into 
hyperbole, and that in accentuating his theories he some- 
times sacrificed accuracy to rhetoric. His description— 
quoted by Mr. Cockerell—of the destruction of a cross by 
a workman during the restoration of Santa Maria della 
Spina, would be pathetic if we were assured that the cross 
in question formed part of the original design. But I 
happen to have a well-preserved photograph of the build- 
ing, taken many years before Mr. Ruskin wrote his de- 
clamation, and neither in the photographs nor in my notes 
cau I find any trace of sucha feature. If, therefore, a stone 
cross were really destroyed on the occasion referred to, is 
it not probable that it was a bit of late and temporary 
rifacimento properly discarded when the work of restoration 
was undertaken by competent hands? In my ‘ History of 
the Gothic Revival’ and elsewhere, I have protested as 
strongly as anyone against the practice of injudicious 
‘restoration.’ But when, as in the present case, an 
interesting old structure is preserved from certain ruin (for 
the water of the Arno was sapping the foundations of the 
church) by necessary and, as I think, careful repair, it 
seems to me unreasonable to complain.” 
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EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
HE members of tbis society held their first summer 
meeting on the 30th ult, when Selby and Brayton 
were visited. The party, which arrived at Selby about 
noon, proceeded to the abbey, and, headed by the Rev. 
E. Maule Cole, F.G.S. (vicar of Wetwang), were addressed 
by that gentleman on its past history. He declared that 
the building ranked, both historically and ecclesiastically, 
as one of the most famous in Yorkshire. Mr. W. N. 
Cheesman, of Selby, lent a number of diagrams, and 
remarked that part of the first church, as built by Abbot 
Hugh, was not altogether destroyed, but was to be found 
in the north transept, the nave, and triforium. Abbot 
Hugh was a man of whom Selby people were very proud. 
He came to Selby with a great fortune, and devoted his 
energies to the building of the abbey, dressing himself as 
а common workman and receiving a workman’s pay. As 
regards the resemblance of Selby Abbey to the Cathedral at 
Durham, he found that the same workmen who worked at 
Durham finished the work at Selby, or vice versa. Some 
of the men worked at both places. In reference to the 
masons’ marks on the stone used in the erection of the 
abbey, that was a point which archeologists up to the 
present had not been well acquainted with, but the marks 
threw new light upon the work of building. 

Subsequently the party journeyed to Brayton, and 
inspected the church there with its nıany interesting 
features, the chief of which is a D’Arcy monument, rich in 
masonry, and bearing the recumbent figures of Lord 
D'Arcy and his wife, This dates back to 1558. The 
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lantern tower and Norman arches were also features of 
interest. The vicar of Brayton explained that, on the 
restoration of the church, the sedilia were discovered in 
the south wall of the chancel perfectly intact. 
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HOW ENGLAND MISSED THE COCKBURN 
PICTURES. 


CURIOUS story, says the Times, in which the nation 

has been made to play a somewhat humiliating part, 

will reach its dénouement on the 25th inst., when certain 

pictures which belonged to the late Sir James Cockburn 
will be sold at Christie’s. 

Eight years ago, our contemporary goes on to say, the 
late Sir Frederick Burton, director of the National Gallery, 
learnt, to his great delight, that a lady had bequeathed to 
the gallery one of the masterpieces of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the well-known “ Lady Cockburn and her Children,” some- 
times known as “Cornelia and the Gracchi." Unfor- 
tunately there were other paintings with this. The testator 
was Mariana Augusta, Lady Hamilton, and by her will 
she left to the National Gallery 20 pictures to which she 
had succeeded in 1852 under the will of her father, Sir 
James Cockburn. It was one of those embarrassing 
bequests which include under one gift a number of un- 
desirable things, and one or two very desirable; but, 
though neither Sir Frederick Burton nor the trustees 
would have accepted the 16 or 18 second-rate portraits 
by Battoni, Wilson, and others if they had stood by them- 
selves, they were induced to do so on account of the 
transcendent merits of the picture that went with them, 
the Sir Joshua aforesaid. In due course all were hung ın 
the National Gallery, and thousands of visitors have 
admired the fine design, the splendid colour, and the 
remarkable state of preservation of the “ Lady Cockburn 
and her Children." The other pictures, hung high, deserved 
and attracted little notice; but the Sir Joshua was 
rightly considered to be one of the gems of the English 
school. | 

Suddenly, Jast year, the family of Lady Hamilton dis- 
covered that her interest in the pictures was restricted to 
her own life, and that she had no power to dispose of them 
by will or otherwise. In these circumstances they did not 
refrain from pressing their legal rights against the nation ; 
they claimed the pictures, and the trustees, after inves- 
tigating the matter under legal advice, found that they 
must deliver them up. This they have now done. The 
Sir Joshua has been sold to a modern millionaire for the 
fantastic pues which these things bring nowadays, and 
the rest of the pictures are, as we have said, to be sold by 
auction on the 25th inst. The moral of the whole story 
seems to be, concludes the Times, that in future tle 
trustees of the National Gallery must not only look their 
gilt-horses very carefully in the mouth, but must reply to 
every offer and every bequest, not by grateful acceptance, 
but by sending their solicitor to look into the legal title of 
the donors. 
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A PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


LECTURE was recently delivered at the Society of 
А Arts, by Professor Flinders Petrie, on “ A National 
Repository for Science and Art.” 

Professor Petrie, at the outset of his lecture, pointed 
out that many of the sciences rested on proofs and bases 
which were partly or entirely vanishing. Looking at our 
present needs, and first of all those which he knew of 
personally, he asked where was the possibility of preserv- 
ing all the new world of prehistoric man that had opened 
before us in the last 30 years. There was scarcely a 
single burial preserved intact in any museum, 
though they might see long rows of objects from such 
tombs, divorced from all else that belonged to them. 
We had nothing yet but stray examples of the 
prehistoric ages of other countries. In Egypt alone the 
prehistoric pottery extended to yoo varieties; when he 
made an offer to the British Museum he was asked to 
send as few as possible. To get ten square yards more 
in English museums was a problem. The bulk of the 
Greek and Latin inscriptions that we possessed was 
stored in cellars of the British Museum in the worst of 
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lights. When the earliest Greek tools were offered to 
the British Museun. they were declined as being too 
ugly; and they were lost beyond recall. The subject 
of casts was a national scandal. As to the last 1,500 
years the prospect was far worse. 

Of our own architecture there was no collection, except 
a small one belonging to the Institute of British Architects. 
There was no home for any remains of the innumerable 
buildings that were wiped away by modern changes. 
Every year the tribes of our Empire were dwindling, 
becoming extinct, or merging with their rulers. Our 
civilization had wiped out races at a greater rate in this 
century than in any other of the world’s history. Yet 
there was no place where the remains of these peoples and 
of their civilizations could be preserved. The study of 
variations was only just beginning, and was the key to 
the great question of species. Yet series of hundreds 
or thousands of the same objects, however needful, however 
irreplaceable, could not be kept in existing museums. The 
larger geological Specimens were scarcely ever preserved. 
Most of the remains of man were irreplaceable, and to 
suppose that the remains of all the past civilizations of 
the whole world were to be compressed into one square 
furlong at Bloomsbury was manifestly absurd. At 
the beginning of the century the British Museum 
was begun in an airy suburb At the end 
it was in the midst of square miles of houses, with 
land of high value around it. It was hopeless to suppose 
that such a site could be fit for the expansion of historical 


material. To say that nothing should be preserved that: 


was not worth many pounds for each square foot was to 
destroy all hope of progress. Yet we virtually did so by 
saying '* The price of preservation is £5 or {10 per square 
foot ; perish all that is not worth so much.” 
` Two very different classes of buildings and of conserva- 
tion were, in the lecturer’s opinion, required. For valuable 
objects of which no possible deterioration must be per- 
mitted, and which must be safeguarded from risks of theft, 
such buildings as our present museums were admirable. 
But for rougher objects and things of small individual 
value a much less costly and elaborate system was needed. 
A fine site in a city, a noble building, costly glass cases 
were quite inappropriate to the greater part of the 
material which was to be kept and studied. The system 
to which the necessities pointed was that of long 
galleries, far apart, against which much larger annexes 
could be attached at any point. This might be called the 
gridiron pattern, and the building must, of course, be 
placed outside of London rents. Some said, “Let us 
leave everything to local care; let local museums keep 
everything as found.” They might as well leave things 
safely buried instead. The local museum had its own 
uses for elementary instruction, but no student could 
ibly race over the whole world to find the examples of 
any subject he needed. | 
Не suggested that a square mile of ground should be 
obtained somewhere within an hour’s train from London 
at a comparatively cheap rate. It would, in a generation 
or so, be to Greater London what South Kensington was 
to the Lesser London of бо years ago. The village that 
would grow up round it might very appropriately be called, 
after the founder of the British Museum, the village of Sloane. 
The Sloane Galleries. would soon outgrow any confusion 
with the little collection of Sir John Sloane in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Professor Petrie suggested in considerable 
detail the form of the galleries, the cost, the arrangements 
for the staff, and the fittings, and said that at first the 
Sloane would be the clearing ground for freeing the existing 
museums from everything of small value and attractive- 


5. 
That the British Museum should thus devolve the care 
of its contents of lesser value was a necessity that was to 
be met in the library by powers of very free-handed dis- 
posal to local centres, or even destruction. - Such powers 
in other departments were therefore to be expected sooner 
or later. As yet nothing could legally leave the museum, 
but useless lumber could be interred in the grounds. 
The normal average increase of the vote for the 
British Museum was £10,000 every four years of its 
history. If the proposed national repository enabled 
the British Museum to expand by weeding ош. 
instead of by fresh building, the former would be paid for 
to all time. All that was absolutely required could be 
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provided on the present system of expenditure if the 
British Museum were to be weeded during eight years of 
its more cumbrous and less valuable contents sufficiently to 
take in its new acquisitions. | 


THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR 
REHOUSING. 


HE Works Committee of the School Board for London 

at last week's meeting of the Board presented a report 
upon the question of the Board's liability for rehousing. 
In the Act of 1899 confirming the Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) Bill for that year a clause was inserted 
making the Board responsible for rehousing in the case of 
any parish in the metropolis where twenty or more houses 
occupied by persons belonging to the labouring classes 
had been or were about to be scheduled and acquired in 
that and the preceding four Sessions. Having considered 
the whole subject, the committee recommended that a 
letter be addressed to the Home Secretary. In the course 
of the letter it was stated: —“ As the Home Department 
are aware, subsection 12 of Clause 4 of the Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) Act, 1899, applies not only 
to the sites proposed to be acquired by the School Board 
under the powers of that Act, but to the sites which had 
been acquired by the Board under the Provisional Orders 
for 1895 (Session 2), 1896, 1897, and 1898. The Board 
have given this question their very careful con- 
sideration, and have ascertained that their total 
liability under this section is in respect of 209 houses, 
occupied by 1,620 persons of the labouring classes, as 
defined by subsection (13) of Clause 4. . . . The 
Board now propose to make provision for the persons to 
be rehoused in the following manner :—(a) For the parish 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green (483) ; St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch (279); and Mile End Old Town and Ratcliff (490); 
blocks of model dwellings will be erected on sites belonging 
to the Board in Parnell Road, Old Ford, for about 588 
persons, and in High Street, Shadwell, for about 320 per- 
sons, leaving a balance of 342 persons in these parishes. 
(b For the balance on account of the above-mentioned 
parishes (342), and for the parishes of St. Giles, Camber- 
well (255) and Bermondsey (228), the Board will submit 
proposals to the Home Department as soon as possible." 
The letter asked the Home Department :-— (a) That they 
will approve the total liability of the School Board to be 
in respect of 1,735 persons, as above stated; (5) that they 
will allow the School Board to erect dwellings for about 
588 persons on the site in Parnell Road, Old Ford; for 
about 320 persons on the site in High Street, Shadwell ; 
and for about 456 persons on the sitein Basing Road, Peck- 
ham, upon the understanding that the plans for these 
schemes shall be submitted for the approval of the Home 
Department in the usual way; (с) that they will allow the 
School Board to submit further proposals for the provision 
of accommodation for about 371 persons on a site to be 
acquired in the suburbs on a plan similar to that pro- 
posed by the London County Council at Tooting, and in 
accordance with the proposal outlined at the interview 
between an official from the School Board and Mr. Cunyng- 
Ваше on March oth last. I am also instructed to call the 
attention of the Home Department to the fact that the 
School Board are unable to proceed with the provision of 
the school accommodation sanctioned by tbe Board of 
Education on the site in Rutland Street, Mile End ; South 
Grove, Mile End ; and Virginia Row, Bethnal Green, pend- 
ing the settlement of the question of the rehousing, and 
to state that, owing to the need for carrying out the 
proposals sanctioned by the Board of Education т these 
districts, it is of the utmost importance that this 
accommodation should be provided as quickly as pos 
sible. The Home Department will recollect that at. 
the interview on March gth last (before referred to) the 
question was raised as to allowing the School Board to 
proceed with urgent schemes without waiting for the com- 
pletion of the dwellings, and it was understood that, if any 
scheme were urgent, and a scheme for rehousing had been 
approved by the Home Department, the School Board 
would be allowed to demolish such houses as were neces- 
sary for the erection of the school, provided that the Home 
Department were satisfied that steps were being taken to 
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carry out the necessary scheme for rehousing." In sub- 
mitting the general scheme for rehousing indicated at 
that interview, the letter stated that the School Board were 
in communication with various public companies as to the 
terms upon which they would be willing to provide {һе ac- 
commodation required by the Board upon the sites above 
mentioned. The letter added, ‘‘ Having regard to the 
pressing necessity for carrying out the obligations of the 
School Board under the Act of 1870, it is of great import- 
ance that they should be allowed to proceed with the 
acquisition of the sites in Rutland Street, South Grove 
and Virginia Row. I am accordingly instructed to ask 
that, in accordance with the understanding arrived at at 
the interview on March gth, the Home Department will 
allow the School Board to acquire and demolish so much 
of the property as may be necessary for the erection of 
these schools, and I am to assure the Home Department 
that the School Board will press forward any scheme 
е by the Home Department as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” 

Мг. M. Macdonald moved: “ That a letter be addressed 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department—with 
reference to the Board's liability for rehousing in the case 
of properties scheduled by the Board in the Sessions 1895 
to 1899, inclusive—in accordance with the terms of the 
report." On the motion of Mr. Thompson it was agreed 
to add a clause to the letter stating “That the Board are 
unable to ascertain how many of the persons whose houses 
have been acquired or scheduled were working within one 
mile of their houses (section 14, clause IV.), but that it 
may fairly be presumed that in the case of & considerable 
proportion of them, their work was situated at a much 
greater distance from their houses. The Board will, how- 
ever, be quite satisfied to leave it inthe hands of the Home 
Department as to what proportion of the above number of 
persons house accommodation should now be provided for 
by the Board." 

This was seconded and agrecd to, and the motion as 
amended was adopted. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES' GIFT TO THE 
NATION. 


К. EDWIN О. SACHS, as chairman of the 
Building Trades’ Gift, announces that, during the 

past month, the organisation of the provincial contribu- 
tions towards the Homes of Kest for Disabled Soldiers 
has primarily had the attention of the executive, Arrange- 
ments have been made by Mr. T. F. Rider, past-president 
of the Master Builders’ Association, by which both the 
builders and their men are now rendering active assistance 
in many parts of the country. The money thus collected 


` goes to meet the cost of the labour in erecting the buildings 


for which so many firms have already presented the 
necessary materials. At Leicester both builders and 
workmen co-operating organised a concert by which £170 
were raised. At Derby a similar concert was arranged, 
which resulted in £50, and another concert is being 
arranged at Nottingham. In Birmingham the matter is 
being taken up by the trades unions as well as by the 
masters' associations, all artisans contributing 1s. 6d. per 
head and all labourers 1s. per head. At Walsall similar 
steps are being taken. At Wolverhampton the joiners 
and carpenters have collected £30. Throughout York- 
shire collections are being made under the auspices of the 
Builders’ Federation. There they take the form of a 
series of small contributions on the part of the men, spread 
over several weeks, on all building jobs throughout the 
country, as well as donations by the masters. A collection 
is also being organised for next month throughout the 
county of Lancashire under the auspices of the Lancashire 
Builders’ Federation. Again, at Bournemouth, a collec- 
tion is being organised; and similarly at Plymouth; 
whilst Brighton has already contributed £25, and has the 
matter still in hand. 

It is hoped that by these local efforts on the part of this 
widely scattered trade the still needed sum of £6,000 
required to complete the Building Trades’ Gift will 
soon be obtained, more especially as nearly £20,000 have 
already been brought together, and building operations at 
Bisley have already commenced. 
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 NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE CITY ASYLUM. | 
A extension of the City Asylum at Gosforth was 
formally opened on the 30th ult. by Alderman Sir 

W. Н. Stephenson, J.P. Practically it isa new asylum, 
but without wards for female patients, The old buildings 
will in future be occupied by female patients. The new 
buildings comprise accommodation for 361 male patients 
in four blocks of two storeys forming eight wards, entirely 
new administrative buildings, general stores, bakery, 
workshops, recreation hall, chapel, laundry, isolation 


hospital, boiler house and electric plant, mortuary, water . 


storage reservoirs, lodge, new carriage drive, and то 
attendants’ cottages. All the external walls of the 
buildings are of stone, and internally all walls 
are plastered with “Albino” cement from Messrs. 
С. M. Restall & Sou, Birmingham. The floors 
of the ward blocks between the two storeys are 
of Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co.’s fireproof system 
and covered with Mr. J. Е. Ebner’s patent wood 
block flooring. The heating and ventilation іе 
Leicester “ Plenum ” system. Electricity lights “all the 
buildings, drives the ventilating fans and the laundry 
machinery. Mr. John Ferguson, of Newcastle, was the 
contractor for the foundations, and Mr. Walter Scott has 
been the general contractor for the superstructure. The 
heating and ventilating system and laundry machinery are 
by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Limited, London ; electric 
installation by the Corlett Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, Newcastle; special locks and hardware 
by Mr. N. F. Ramsey, Newcastle ; fireplaces, faience 
work, and sanitary fittings by Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
Limited, Lambeth; mosaic floors by Messrs. J. & Н. 
Patteson, Manchester, and Mr. J. F. Ebner, London; 
the fireproof ceilings by Messrs. W. В. Wilkinson & Co., 
Limited, Newcastle. The total amount of the 
contract is (130,500. Mr. George Cousins has been the 
clerk of works. The whole of the works has been 
designed by and carried out under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. John W. Dyson, architect, Newcastle, whose 
designs were placed first in competition by Mr. С. T. 
Hine, F.R.I.B.A., London. 
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THE GREAT ALPINE TUNNELS. 


Be RING on this subject at the Royal Institution the 

other evening, Mr. Francis Fox dealt with the Mont 
Cenis, St. Gothard, and Simplon tunnels. He gave an 
interesting account of the difficulties encountered in secur- 
ing ventilation, and of the plan by which they were over- 
come in the St. Gothard. Herethe Saccardo system was 
installed, a ventilating fan near the mouth of the tunnel 
blowing in air through the annular space between the arch 
and the gauge of maximum construction. Plans were now 
being prepared for fitting the Mont Cenis Tunnel with this 
system, which had also proved successful with the Prac- 
chia, the worst tunnel between Bologna and Florence. 
Another interesting point was the temperature of the 
rocks passed through in the construction of a tunnel; this 
was found to depend on the character of therock, the in- 
clination of the beds, and the height of the mountain above 
the tunnel. For each 144 ft. of superincumbent rock the 
increase was 1 degree, Fahrenheit. With regard to the 
Simplon Tunnel, now in course of construction, thelecturer 
said its total length would be 12:26 miles, of which at the 
end of last month 3,228 yards had been driven on the north 
side of the Alps, and 2,350 on the south —that was, three 
miles in little more than 18 months. The time in which 
it was estimated to be completed ready for traffic was 5} 
years, and there was a penalty or bonus for delay or ac- 
celeration of £ 200 a day. The undertaking consisted of 
two single-line tunnels parallel to each other, and one of 
its chief features was its low altitude above the sea ; at its 
highest point it was 1,474 ft. lower than the St. Gothard, 
1,934 ft. than the Mont Cenis, and 1,986 ft. than the 
Arlberg. Mr. Fox exhibted a number of photographs 
showing various views of the works, the aqueduct employed 
to carry the water of the Rhone with which the Brandt 
drills were worked, &c., and described the arrangements 
made to secure the health and comfort of the workmen. 


Finally, after pointing out the desirability of adopting : 


electric traction for this and other long tunnels, he 
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remarked that in England we were most lamentably back- 
ward in the employment of electricity, and, unless the 
central and the local authorities could be aroused from 
their lethargy, and from their opposition to all such enter- 
prises, England would continue to lag in the rear of other 
nations, instead of as in past yearsteaching them the more 
perfect method. 
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: TRADE NOTES. 

"ГНЕ ventilation of Pentland Brewery, Duddingston, is 
being carried out by means of Mackay's patent direct- 

acting ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mac- 

kay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


WE have received a sample of “ Brickwood,” patented 
and manufactured by Mr. Jabez Thompson, of Northwich, 
Cheshire, and for which Mr. W. H. Harvey, 17, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S. W., is the London agent. 
It is specially designed for all kinds of partition and lining 
work. It is made in the form of bricks, slabs, arch- 
pieces, &c., is very light and porous in substance, and it is 
claimed for it that it 15 fireproof and sound-deadening. It 
is capable of being readily sawn or cut, and can be nailed 
like wood, as well as set in mortar like bricks. It is stated 
to be indestructible by great heat, to be unaffected by 
frost or thaw, and to be of great strength and durability. 
Tests made by Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son, of London, are 
stated to give the crushing strain on six ordinary brick- 
wood blocks (9 in. by 44 in.) at 1,526 lbs. per square inch, 
or 100 tons per square foot. As regards lightness, it is 
only half the weight of bricks or concrete, the average 
weight per cubic foot being about so lbs. Moreover, it 
can be nailed to without difficulty, and consequently where 
* Brickwood ” is used the necessity of plugging for fixing 
skirting, wainscoting, door or window frames is done away 
with. For partition walls * Brickwood” has obvious 
advantages over the ordinary studded partitions. The 
porous nature of the brick affords an excellent key for 
plastering. Full particulars of this very admirable material, 
together with samples, can be obtained from Mr. Harvey, 
the London agent, or, of course, Mr. Thompson himself. 
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JOTTINGS. 
NEW theatre is to be built at Manchester, the plans 
for which have been passed by the local authorities. 
A new church is being built at Mexborough from designs 
by Mr. J. N. Cowper, of Westminster, at a cost of £2,500. 


In connection with the new Council Chamber, at the 
Liverpool Town Hall, a classic portico has been erected 
facing the Exchange Flags. 

Tug new public library at Gloucester has been opened. 
Accommodation is provided for 10,000 books, and the 
building has cost about £8,000. It adjoins the Art, 
Science and Technical Schools. 


A new Wesleyan Chapel, erected at Scunthorpe, was 
opened оп the 5thinst. The chapel has been erected at a 
cost of £4,190, the site costing £2,200. In addition, new 
Sunday Schools adjoining are being built at a cost of 
£1,500. Mr. Dosser, of Hull, is the architect. 


Tue ancient parish church of St. Peter, Derby, has been 
renovated and enlarged at a cost of upwards of £6,000. 
Mr. Hawley Lioyd, of Birmingham, was the architect. 
Nearly all the cost has been raised, and in addition, Sir 
Alfred Haslem has given £100 towards a new peal of bells. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 
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THE construction of new waterworks at Todmorden has 
been commenced at T about 34 miles from the 
borough. The works have been designed by Mr. С.Е. 
Deacon, M.Inst.C.E. The reservoir will have a water 
area of 154 acres, and will have a capacity of 120,000,000 
gallons. 


THE major portion of the new station buildings erected at 
Rhyl, by the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
were used for the first time for the Whitsuntide traffic. The 
station is the largest in North Wales, and has cost some- 
thing like £8,000. Messrs. Yates & Thomas are the 
contractors. 


ANoTHER handsome donation for the new University of 
Birmingham is announced. The Chancellor (the Right 
Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P.) has received a letter from 
Mr. W. H. Foster, of Apley Park, Bridgnorth, expressing 
his entire sympathy with the objects of the University and 
promising a donation of £2,000. 

Tue St. Nicholas Gardens, overlooking the South Bay, 
Scarborough, are to be opened about the middle of july 
by Sir Alfred Newton, Lord Mayor of:London. The 
gardens and St. Nicholas House, which is being converted 
into municipal buildings, were purchased by the town at a 
cost of £33,000; £900 being spent in laying out the 
grounds, which will be the first to be lighted by 
electricity. 


Ат the last meeting of the Senate of the University of 
London it was resolved that one sum of £100 be offered 
as the Rogers Prize, open for competition to all the 
members of the medical profession in Great Britain and 
Ireland for an essay upon, the production of immunity in 
specific infective diseases generally, and with particular 
reference to any one disease on which the writer of the 
essay has made original investigations. 


Tue deepest oil well sunk in America is about 25 miles 
from Pittsburg, and it is not yet completed. A few 


months ago the hole had been drilled toa depth of 5,509 


feet, or a little more than a mile, and then work was sus- 
pended on account of an accident. It is intended to sink 
the well to a depth of 6,000 feet. The two deepest bore- 
holes ia the world were both sunk in Germany, at Govern- 
ment expense, to ascertain the thickaess of the coal 
measures. 


THE first section of the new pier at Colwyn Bay was 
opened on the rst inst. This extends a distance of 316 
feet from the entrance gates. After the present season the 
second section will be proceeded with, giving a total 
length of 1,050 feet, and terminating in a landing-stage 
and head for open-air peformances, shelters, &c. The : 
entrance gates, flanked by ticket-oflices in Moorish style, 
are situated in the forebay. The pier is 40 feet wide, and 
the pavilion stands upon a bay on the right of it, 5o yards 
from the entrance. The pavilion, which is in the free 
Renaissance style, will accommodate about 2,500 persons. 
Internally the pavilion has the appearance of a modern 
threatre, with proscenium and spacious stage. Messrs. 
Mangnall and Littlewoods, of Manchester, are the 
architects, the contractors for the whole of the works 
being the Widnes Foundry Company, Widnes, the pavilion 
being constructed by Messrs. William Brown and Sons, 
Salford. Mr. Fiddes has acted as clerk of the works. 


CARSON'S PAINTS. 


ANTICORROSION — THE ORIGINAL. 


FOR EXTERIOR WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
The best Weather-Resisting Paint manufactured. 


SENT OUT IN DRY POWDER, WITH OILS FOR MIXING SEPARATE. 
EASILY MIXED AND APPLIED. 


LIQUID PAINTS, NON-POISONOUS, 
For Finest Interior Decoration. 


Lists, with Prices and Patterns of 60 Colours, free on application, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON, 


AND 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
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THE FIRE RISKS OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


E have on several occasions drawn attention to the 
grave risks from fire which surround the National 
Gallery. Once тоге the warning as to what might happen 
inthe event of adjacent buildings taking fire has been 


given, and what has happily ended as a warning 


might very well have terminated in the de- 
stroying of one of London’s cherished architectural 
monuments, together with the priceless and irre- 
placeable art treasures stored up in it. Whether 
this latest indication of what might possibly take place at 
any time as long as the present condition of things is 
allowed to continue will in anywise be taken to heart by 
those responsible for the safety of the building and its 
contents remains to beseen. Of course the Government 
have leen warned over and over again, but so far without 
result, and even now they may find some excuse or other 
to put off this most urgent business. 

Some excellent idea of the seriousness of the 
risks may be gathered from a detailed descrip- 
tion of them given by Mr. M. H. Spielman just after 
the recent fire-outbreak. That the Gallery authorities 
themselves have done all they can to minimise the risks 
goes without saying. There are fire-police on duty all 
night, and these engage in drill every week, whilst the 
fire-extinguishing arrangements are about as ample and 
in as good working order as they could well be. More- 
over, every precaution is taken to isolate each room by 
the closing of the iron doors between them every evening, 
and iron shutters are also at the same time drawn 
over the skylight windows. As to the defects, 
Mr. Spielman says :— “ The roofs and lantern -lights 
on the eastern portion of the building were stated, 
at the last Parliamentary inquiry into the affairs of the 
National Gallery, not to be fireproof; and I cannot ascer- 
tain that the deficiency has ever been remedied. There is 
a double roof over Mr. Barry's extension and over Sir 
John Taylor's single roof, but there is no wire netting over 
the skylights such as would afford a simple and fairly 
efficient protection against the falling embers from a neigh- 
bouring fire. The surface of the floors, in spite of the vigor- 
ous protests of the architect, is of wood, and the risks from 
such embers are obvious. Furthermore there are open fire- 
places in the very heart of the Gallery; but it should be 
added that fire experts are said to attach little importance 
to them as a possible danger. Оп the other hand, the 
roofs are covered with lead—a source of peril on which it 
iS unnecessary to insist. The iron roof-shutters on the 
north side of the Turner room (the most exposed portion 
of the gallery, which, contrary to official denials, is in 
contact with what has been known as the canteen-end of 
the barracks) had actually been removed for a long while 
past, as I saw when I was upon the roof; and no one, so 
far as I could ascertain, was aware of the trick that had 
been played by some thoughtless contractor or negligent 
workmen. Whether this serious default has been put 
right I am not aware; it may, however, fairly be assumed 
that action was taken immediately on attention having 
been drawn to the matter.” 

So much for the deficiencies within, which are to some 
appreciable extent controlled by the protective measures 
taken by the Gallery authorities themselves. ‘But the 
Gallery’s greatest risk lies undoubtedly in its surroundings. 
There are the barracks which have so long been 
a source of danger to the Gallery, and which, in 
spite of promises made long ago of their demolition, 
still stand, with apparently no sign or prospect of 
their removal. Then we have the block of premises 
occupied by Messrs. Hampton and Messrs. Watherston. 
This large block of buildings crowd on to the Gallery ina 
way which we do not think would be tolerated for a 
moment in Paris, Vienna, or Berlin. There ought to bea 
clear wide space all round the Gallery, and there should be 
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no buildings of specially combustible character within 
range of possible fire risk to it. For the rest the 
Gallery authorities should have a: free hand to take 
such precautions, and provide such appliances, as in 
their judgment are necessary for the suppression of any 
outbreak within the building itself at its very commence- 
ment. We certainly cannot afford to wait much longer 
for the promised reform, and Government should see to it 
that the necessary complete isolation of the Gallery is 
accomplished within the shortest possible time, either 
with or without the aid of the London County Council. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 


E continue our notes on the exhibits in the 
architectural room at the Academy. 

1751. “Design forjstained glass window. Moses at the 
burning bush." William Arkman. This is a good 
coloured drawing, but the constant recurrence of small 
drawings of stained glass designs suggests how extremely 
acceptable they must be to the Royal Academy for filling 
up corners. One is a little inclined to wonder whether 
when Moses saw the burning bush it was wiggling about 
like this one, or whether this wiggles only for the purpose 
of filling one light at the bottom and another at the top! 
Of course the burning bush had to be decorative. Ars 
celare arten. 

1752. ''Proposed clock tower, Yorkshire.’ Edgar 
Wood. A good pencil drawing in Proutesque style by the 
architect of a sturdy gothic tower. When the tower gets 
worn and toned like this it will be very nice indeed, but 
it is good already in its proportions. The shadowing eaves 
of the tower roof would produce a good effect with the 
pierced belfry arcade below. This arcade is corbelled out 
in an agreeably fresh manner. The flowers (or torch 
holders ?) which grow out of the roof are, we think, of doubt- 
ful value, and the square finish of the angle pinnacles 
almost suggests a deliberate imitation of the ravages of 
time. Mr. Wood is one of those architects who knows 
how to manage solids and voids. The reader will have 
noted the nice simple and effective frame to this architect’s 
drawing, with the title of the drawing in gesso on the 
surface. 

1753. “Crown on tower of church at Belmont Bridge, 
Glasgow.” J. J. Stevenson. А clear pen drawing by 
T. A. Moodie, of an ably-treate i, Gothic crown-spire. 

1754. “ Design for a Chapter House." Percy Newton. 
A good sepia view of a broadly-effective Gothic design. 
One feels a little doubtful about the anyle pinnacles, and 
there is a thinness about the detail, in parts, which savour 
rather more of weakness than refinement. It is in the 
open traceried parapet this is noticeable. | 

1755. “ The Library, Westbrook Hall.” Charles A. 
Nicholson. A Cold but clever water-colour, by the archi- 
tect, of a somewhat heavily treated interior (reflected down 
from a Byzantine? ) The ingle-nook and side stair are 
quaint, but one could perhaps, hardly choose to have an 
ingle-nook dais in a library; tbe feeling of coziness is 
somewhat removed. 

1756. * House at Cobham: the Hall.’ М. Е. Baillie, 
Scott. A light sepia view, by the architect, of a niee, half- 
timber interior. This is in a genuine old English manner 
and can hardly be improved upon. 

1757. “ Mantelpiece in drawing-room." G. M. Ellwood. 
А pen drawing of a quaint, if not very beautiful, wood 
mantelpiece. | 

1758. “ House at Richmond." Walter К. Jaggard. А 
slight pen view of a fairly pleasing house with half timber 
upper storey and widely projecting eaves—a somewhat 
tortuous approach for a chop from kitchen to dining- 
room ! . 

1759. “ Windows in inglenook at Sarita, Nethersole 
Gardens, Finchley Road.” Arthur A. Orr. Pretty little 
colour sketches of what should be very dainty subjects if 
well carried out to the spirit of the sketches. 

1760. “ Design for urban district council's offices in a 
small country town." Harold Falkner. Poor, ink tracings 
of what are probably very pleasing designs. 

1761-1762. “ Designs for furniture.’ Edward О. Clark. 
Clever water-colours of suggestive designs. 
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1762. “Тһе Rosetti Schools, Harrow-on-the- Hill.” 
Arnold Mitchell. A good sepia view with plan, of a very 
good hall design. The main building is flanked by pro- 
jecting transept porches filled with traceried lights. Mr. 
Mitchell has a good eye to effective emphasis in his 
designs. 

1764. “ Science and Art Schools, Leamington.” С. Е. 
Mallows & Grocock. Pencil view by the architect of a 
pleasing building. 

1765. “ Design for a Church at Exeter.” Herbert C. 
Corlette. A powerful water-colour of a church designed 
with wonderful emphasis of solidity and mass, even if 
wanting somewhat in the graces of architecture. 

1766. * Building for Lloyd's Register of Shipping— 
corner building.” Thomas E. Collcutt. A good mono- 
chrome detail view of what promises to be an excellent 
building, sure to increase the number of Mr. Collcutt's 
admirers. This will be studied with the excellent mono- 
chrome elevations, 1780 and 1781. In proportion and 
dignity of method tbis is to our mind quite the best thing 
Mr. Collcutt has done, and one could only wish that he 
bad followed more in this style of work for his Imperial 
Institute, as it is evident he can do the dignified as well as 
the picturesque if he will. 


——_ Yon 


GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS 
AT THE R.I.B.A. 


HE following is the programme of the week’s proceed- 
ings :— 
MONDAY, ISTH JUNE. 

8 p.m.—Reception by the President К.Г.В.А. (Mr. 
William Emerson) in the meeting room of the Institute, 
g, Conduit Street, W. 

8.30 p.m.—(First meeting). Presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal. Owing to the unavoidable absence of the 
recipient, the Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor 
of Roman Topography in the University of Rome, the 
medal will be received on his behalf by one of the secre- 
taries of the Italian Embassy. 

Lantern exhibition of photographs taken in Greece by 


the late Mr. Ernest George Spiers. Description by Mr. | 


Е. C. Penrose, Е.К S. 


TUESDAY, I9TH JUNE. 
3 p.m. —(Second meeting). Paper: “Тһе Official Con- 
trol of Public Buildings.” By the President, К.Г.В.А. 
8.30 p.m.—Conversazione. At Guildhall. 


WEDNESDAY, 20TH JUNE. 


11 a.m.—(Third meeting). Papers: “Тһе Collabora- 
tion of the Architcct, the Painter, and the Sculptor.” By 
Мг. Е. W. Mountford ; Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., 
R.A.; and Mr. Roscoe Mullins. | 

3 p.m.—Visit to the new Westminster Cathedral, Ashley 
Place, Victoria, S.W. 

8 p.m.—(Fourth meeting). Papers: “ The Ideal City : 
Streets and Bridges; Public Monuments; Public Gardens 
and Open Spaces.” By Mr. Halsey Ricardo; Mr. W. D. 
Caröe, F.S.A.; the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath; and 
Mr. T. Stirling Lee. 


THURSDAY, 21ST JUNE. 


12 noon.— Visit to University College Hospital Exten- 
sion, Gower Street, W.C. ; 

3 p.m.—Visits to Stafford House and other large 
houses. | | 

8 р.п: —(Fifth meeting). Paper: “The Education of 
the Public in Architecture.” Ву Mr. Reginald Blom- 


field. 
FRIDAY, 22ND JUNE. 


11 a.m.—(Sixth meeting). Business meeting—Paper : 
« The Responsibility of Local Authorities in Respect of 
Building By-laws,” Ву Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. Afer- 
wards Messrs. Charles Hadfield (Sheffield), and 
A. E. Sawday (Leicester), to move the following reso- 
lutions :—1. That in the interests of architecture it is 
inexpedient that buildings of a municipal character be 
designed and erected by engineers or surveyors having no 
architectural training. 2. That as a matter of sound 
finance and in the interests of ratepayers, it is desirable 
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that the duties of the borough engineer and surveyor 
should not include work of an architectural character, 
3. That it is detrimental to the interests of the architec. 
tural profession that buildings of a municipal character 
should be designed and erected by the borough engineer 
and surveyor. 

3 P.m.— Visits to Messrs. James Powell & Sons’ Glass 
Works, Whitefriars, E.C.;.Messrs. Holloway Brothers’ 
Works, Westminster. * 

7.30 p.m.—R.I.B.A. annual dinner, Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole. 

SATURDAY, 23&D JUNE. 

Visit to Greenwich. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


UST as we go to press we learn that tke competition 
for the new Sessions House at the Old Bailey has been 
settled in favour of Мг. Е. W. Mountford, Е.В LB.A. 

We congratulate Mr. Mountford on bis success. 


In the competition for the new isolation hospital to be 
built for the Undercliffe Isolation Hospital Committee at 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the first premium of £20 has been 
awarded to Mr. George Boughton, of Caen Cottage, 
St. John’s Park, Ryde, Isle of Wight, and the second 
of ¿to to Mr. Edward L. Gaunt, 1, Wyndham Place, 
Bryanston Square, W. 


For the new higher grade school which the Carlisle 
School Board intend to erect the design of Mr. H. Higgin- 
son, architect, Carlisle, has been awarded the first premium, 
and that submitted by Mr. G. Armstrong, Carlisle, the 
second. The school is to cost about £16,000. 


Tue oldest of all the American travelling studentships 
in architecture is the Rotch Travelling Scholarship, and 
this year it has been awarded to Mr. William L. Welton, 
of Lynn—the runner up, in sporting parlance, being Mr. 
Charles W. Killain, of Boston, who thus secures a prize of 
75 dols. besto ved by the Boston Society of Arch'tects. 


We would remind our readers that the Architectural 


Congress is to be held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects during the forthcoming week. The proceedings 
commence on Monday evening with a reception by the 
president and the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 
Elsewhere we give the full programme of the week's pro- 
ceedings, which does not include an overpowering amount 
of paper reading and discussion. 


Tue trowel which is being presented to H.R.H. Princess 
Henry of Battenberg by Mr. Percy Adams, architect of 
the Belgrave Hospital, in the week after next, is made of 
oxydized silver with jewels introduced in the handle, and 
on the trowel 15 a charming enamel illustrative of the central 
portion of the building. This is a unique treatment, we 
believe, and it is very successful. 


Tue Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for 1900-1901 has been elected as follows :— President: 
William Emerson. Vice-Presidents : John Belcher, A.R.A., 
]. М. Brydon, Ed. A. Gruning, and John Slater, В.А. 
Honorary Secretary: Alexander Graham, F.S.A. Members 
of Council: F. Т. Baggallay, Thos. Blashill, G. F. Bodley, 
A.R.A, F.S.A., J. Brooks, W. D. Care, M.A., F.S.A., 
Thos. E. Collcutt, W. M. Fawcett, M.A., F.S.A. J. A. 
Gotch, F.S.A., E. T. Hall, Hy. T. Hare, E. W. Mount- 
ford, Beresford Pite, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, R. Phene 
Spiers, F.S.A., H. H. Statham, Leonard Stokes, Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A. Asso- 
ciate Members of Council: R. S. Balfour, Hy. V. Lanchester. 
Representatives of Allied Societies: D. Barclay (Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects), Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A. (Royal 
Jnstitute of Architects of Ireland), Wm. Glover (Northern 
Architectural Association), Wm. Carby Hall (Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society); Charles King (Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society), F. H. Oldham (Manchester 
Society of Architects), S. Perkins Pick (Leicester and 
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Leicestershire Society of Architects), Joseph Smith (Shef- 
field Society of Architects), and F. W. Wills (Bristol 
Society of Architects). Representative of the Architectural 
Auditors : 


Association (London): W. Н. Seth-Smith. 
W. Hilton Nash and H. A. Satchell. 


WHEN Manchester went to Thirlmere for its water it was 
with the idea that by so doing a full provision would be 
made for the wants of {һе city for many long years to 
Yet now we see it stated that the Waterworks 
Committee of the Corporation are in a state of some 
anxiety as to the future, having regard to the present 
great and constantly increasing demands made upon their 


come. 


resources. From day to day the consumption increases, 


and the committee in a report presented to the City 
capacity 


Council point out that even when the 
of Lake Thirlmere has been increased to the fullest 
possible extent, yet, with an increase of demand 
corresponding to that of late years, there will in the 
course, say, of 35 years be an overtaking of all the water 
that the reservoirs, both in Derbyshire and Westmoreland, 
will yield. There is now a consumption of practically 
32 million gallons a day. Granted a proportionate increase 
of population in Manchester and Salford, and of towns 
supplied on the road from Thirlmere, it is estimated that 
something more than a generation hence the possible 
supply of 75 million gallons a day will be called for. At 
present the committee are carrying out works of extension 
and purification in connection with the reservoirs in the 
Londendale valley. It is calculated that there will be a 
great gain to the supply when the new works are com- 
pleted, as hitherto for want of sufficient storage much of 
the water from the Derbyshire hills has run to waste into 
the river Etherow. Then there is to be a second line of 


pipes to Thirlmere, and no doubt a further extension of 


the works there will be undertaken when the need 
arises, 

Tue Marquis of Granby, who is the president for the 
year of the British Archzological Association, has under 
his personal consideration, states the St. James's Gazette, 
the organisation of an archzological expedition to exploit 
the antiquities of British Honduras, which include the 
famous prehistoric city of Tikal. ^ The marquis, although 
he is the president for the year of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, is not contemplating the expedition 
officially. It is to bea private venture under his auspices, 
and he has consulted several members of the association, 
who have responded readily with offers of assistance, 
financial and otherwise. It has been pointed out to him 
that Americans representing different learned and агсһасо- 
logical societes are very busily engaged in exploring 
the Aztec cities in Spanish Honduras. They have secured 
and carried off to their museums several valuable trophies, 
such as idols, sculpture, and tablets with symbolical re- 
ferences, and are only waiting for an opportunity to ex- 
ploit in like manner the colony of British Honduras. This 
bas hitherto been denied them, and it is thought that 
before they get permission to exploit the colony British 
archaologists should bestir themselves and secure its 
archeological treasures for this country. The prehistoric 
city of Tikal is situated in an almost direct line 69 miles 
west of Belize. There is plenty of work to be done in the 
cities of the Aztecs. Terraces, temples, and columns, 
containing invaluable archaeological remains, are still to be 
seen above ground, not to speak of what remains hidden 
underneath. As ап instance of the antiquity of some of 
these remains, it has been pointed out that gigantic trees 
of great age are now found growing within the enclosed 
spaces of temples and other structures. The symbolical 
writings on tbe tablets will form not the least interesting 
objects of exploitation. 


THE trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have re- 
ceived from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., the portrait of the late 
Duke of Argyll, painted by Mr. Watts in 1860, which the 
trustees have accepted as part of Mr. Watts's original 
munificent gift to the nation. "The trustees have also ac- 
cepted as gifts from the Earl of Northbrook the following 
two small portraits: Sir Francis Baring, founder of the 
great London house of Baring Brothers, painted on 
enamel by C. Muss after a painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Francis Thornhill Baring, Baron Northbrook, 
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Chancellor of tbe Exchequer, a sketch in oils by Sir George 
Hayter. They havealso accepted а small portrait in oils 
of George P. R. James, the novelist, painted and presented 
by Mr. Stepben Pearce. The following portraits have 
also been recently acquired by purchase: John Abernethy, 
M.D., F.R.S., the well-known surgeon, drawn by С. 
Dance, R.A. ; Mary Robinson, better known as “ Perdita,” 
actress and authoress, drawn by G. Dance, К.А.; Pos 
Ley, first Earl of Marlborough, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and in 1624 Lord High Treasurer, painter 
uncertain; Sir Harry George Wakelyn Smith, G.C.B., 
Governor of Cape Colony and victor of Aliwal, cast from a 
bust by G. G. Adams; Valentine Green, the eminent 
mezzotint engraver, painted by Lemuel F. Abbott; Sir 
James Thornhill, painter, painted as a young man by him- 
self; Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of Prince James 
Edward Stuart, painted probably by Trevisani, and pur- 
chased from a fund presented by the committee of the 
Stuart Exhibition in 1889. 


SoME rather valuable engravings were disposed of at 
Christie’s on the 8th inst. They comprised old mezzotint 
portraits after Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. A 
fine impression, with untrimmed margin, of “ Mrs. Pelham 
Feeding Chickens,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by W. 
Dickinson, realised 450 guineas, the purchasers being 
Messrs. Colnaghi & Co.; and another example of the 
Same priot was sold for 250 guineas. The other lots 
included the following: After T. Gainsborough : “ Madame 
Bacelli,” by J. Jones, second state, 41 guineas. After G. 
Romney: “ Mrs. Warren,” by С.Н. Hodges, 50 guineas. 
After Sir Joshua Reynolds: “ The Duchess of Ancaster,” 
by J. Dixon, first state, 61 guineas ; “Lady Elizabeth Comp- 
ton,” by V. Green, first state, 77 guineas ; “ Lady Elizabeth 
Foster,” by Е. Bartolozzi, in colours, 71 guineas; “Lady 
Dashwood and child,” by Hodges, in colours, 110 guineas ; 
and “Тһе Affectionate Brothers” (the Peniston Lamb 
children), by Bartolozzi, in colours, 89 guineas; the 
“ Countess of Derby,” after Sir T. Lawrence, by Bario- 
lozzi, in colours, 66 guineas; and “Lady Charlotte 
Greville,” after Hoppner, by J. Young, printed in colours, 
140 guineas. 


Тне Wesleyan General Chapel Committee has sanc- 
tioned the erection of 24 new chapels, estimated 
to cost £52,009; 39 cases of alterations and enlarge- 
ments, which will cost an additional £20,090; besides 
numerous cases of new organs, &c. These with relief 
cases for the reduction of trust debts swell the total to at 


least £80,000. 


Tue Manchester Corporation are still in trouble in 
regard to their sewage disposal. The requirements of the 
Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee are very far from 
being fulfilled as yet. The Corporation have experimented 
year after year with persevering assiduity, but meanwhile 
the pollution of the Ship Canal goes merrily on, and the 
Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee are again threatening 
to seek to recover penalties against the Corporation for 
non-compliance with the orders made upon them to abate 
the nuisance. The Committee believe in the good inten- 
tions of the Corporation, but they want to see something 
of an actually remedial character really done. Of course 
rhe Committee may recover penalties, but until the 
Corporation can really adopt a workable scheme 
they cannot be blamed for holding back. It is 
one of the most difficult problems of the age, and the 
Corporation naturally enough feel the responsibility of 
spending money upon a scheme which is more or less ex- 
perimental in character. Moreover, when the Local 
Government Board intervenes, there is always delay, and 
sometimes a good deal of friction. But the bacteriological 
experiments at Manchester seem to have promised well 
for the formulation and adoption of a generally acceptable 
scheme, and in spite of the Local Government Board's 
leisurely method of criticism, suggestion and prohibition, 
the end would appear to be within reasonable limits of 
anticipation. At the same time the Joint Committee's 
idea of taking periodical legal proceedings, is, presumably, 
to keep the Corporation inspired with a due sense of the 
vital (and economic) importance of the question. Which 
kindly thought, no doubt, the Corporation appreciate at 
its proper value! 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


ErECTRICAL WELDING. 


A’ first electric welding of rails produced a change in 
| the nature of the steel, but Herr Kleinschmidt found 
a simple way of avoiding this by making the weld from a 
boss on a bar instead of from a flat bar. Directly the 
welding heat is reached, the current is cut off and heav 

pressure is simultaneously applied while the weld is arti- 
ficially cooled. The comparatively cold portions of the 
bar around the weld check the more plastic metal from 
spreading, while the pressure prevents coarse crystalliza- 


tion. The effect is the same as produced by hammering | 
the steel. In one summer in Brooklyn то miles were : 


welded in the hottest weather, and only 0-5 per cent. of 
the joints have broken; all the breaks were in old 
rails. А good weld can be made with зоо volts, the rails 
being first cleaned with a sand-blast. Some 5o miles in 
Buffalo have been welded electrically. 


ELECTRIC v. STEAM TRACTION. 


Mr. В.Н. Thwaite, A.M.Inst.C.E., in the Engineering 
Magazine, gave the following interesting comparative data : 
—А steam locomotive has to employ half its own tractive 
force in moving itself on the level. The total costs per 
ton-mile, including supervision, motive and train wages, 
coal, oil, water, cleaning and repairs of rolling stock, are 
0'1245d. on the Liverpool Electric Overhead Railway, 
o'ıgod. on the Manhattan (steam) Railway, o:152d. on the 
Brooklyn Elevated, and o:171d. for the average American 
steam locomotive practice. On a train-mile basis the 
relative coal consumption on comparable electric and 
steam railways is аз 16 to 41. The fuel for power at the 
axle of the electric train does not exceed 2:6 lbs. of coal 
per horse-power hour of tractive effort ; in the best steam 
locomotives this amount would be 3:3 165. 


HEATING A Hospice. 


The new Carmelite hospice on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara Falls is provided with complete electric heating 
and cooking apparatus. Power amounting to Ioo horse- 
power is taken by contract. Тһе ground floor contains 
11 bedrooms—each 15 ft. by 12 ft. by 10 ft. high—dining- 
room, reception-rooms, and corridor—120 ft. by r5 ft. by 
10 ft. high. The kitchen has one electric range and three 
ovens, the former having 6 square feet of heating surface. 
Four 25-lbs. roasts can be dealt with at one time. The 
pantry contains three 5-gallon electric urns for coffee, hot 
water, and tea. Dinner has been electrically cooked here 
for 250 people at once. Asa whole, the plant needs little 
attention, and has given great satisfaction. 


A Hint FOR CENTRAL STATIONS. 


M. A. Meynier, examining a saw-mill driven by 
turbines, found that their speed varied from 1 5 to 75 
revolutions per minute, because of the extreme variations 
of load. To remedy this he coupled a dynamo to the 
turbines, and connected it to the supply mains. During 
heavy loads the machine receives power from the mains, 
and assists the turbines; whilst during light loads the 
dynamo absorbs the surplus power of the turbines, and 
delivers it to the mains, the speed remaining almost 
constant. 

DECOMPOSITION OF CEMENT, 

As a result of the destruction of the cement lining of the 
Bonn reservoir—a matter repeatedly discussed by the 
German Association of Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
and ascribed to the action of carbon dioxide in the water— 
Dr. Stutzer and Dr. Hartleb examined the brownish mud 
(poor in lime) by washing it thoroughly with sterilized 
water, and introducing small quantities into solutions con- 
taining respectively one gram of ammonium sulphate or 
one gram of sodium nitrite per litre. At the end of six 
days the first-named solution gave decided indications of 
the presence of nitrites, from which it was initially quite 
free, and in 14 days the nitrite action was very strong, 
whilst the ammonia reaction was extremely feeble, thus 
demonstrating the presence of nitrifying bacteria and the 
formation of nitrous acid capable of attacking the lime. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the corrosive action of 
carbon dioxide is probably, to some extent, helped by the 
influence of nitrifying bacteria when the water contains 
nitrogenous matter. 
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А PROGRESSIVE PoTENTATE. 


According to Science Siftings the Sultan of Langkat 
(Sumatra) has ordered an automobile from Paris. 


Оос WitHour Coat. 


‚We can Scarcely hope for new sources of energy to be 
discovered, says Sir W. Н. Preece, but there are some we 
have not drawn upon yet. When the day arrives for our 
coal supplies to be exhausted, we may perhaps be able by 
the aid of electricity to utilize the heat of the sun and the 
tides of the ocean. There is an illimitable store of energy 
not only in the rotation of the earth upon its axis, but also 
in the internal heat of this globe. As we descend, the 
temperature gets higher and higher. It ought not tobe 
difficult to reach such temperatures that by thermo-electric 
appliances we might convert the unused energy of the 
earth’s interior into some useful electric form. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITATION. 


We have received from Mr. J. Appleyard, of Harris 
Street, Bradford, his catalogue of excellent laundry 
machinery, for hand or power. He was awarded the silver 
medal at the Glasgow Industrial Exhibition in 1801. His 
machines are strong, simple in construction and manage- 
ment, and inexpensive in working. 


CENTRAL CANADA CHAMBER OF MINES. 


The secretary of this newly formed semi-official institu- 
tion sends us from Winnipeg, Manitoba, some interesting 
particulars. Its membership inspires confidence, and 
promises well for the future work of the body, It is not 
in any way established for profit, but, like the similar 
chamber in Johannesburg, disseminates reliable informa- 
tion and statistics throughout the world, to further the 
interests of Canadian mining and the development of 
commerce generally. 


THE Larcest Tram-CAR SHED IN EUROPE. 


What is stated to be the largest tram-car shed in Europe 
is being built at Manchester for the corporation, who, as 
readers of the British Architect are no doubt aware, are 
establishing a municipal system of electric tramways 10 
the city. The shed is to accommodate 252 cars, and the 
area of the ground to be covered is about four acres. It 
is to comprise 14 bays, each 37 ft. wide, and capable of 
housing 18 cars. The principals of the shed roofs will 
absorb some 4oo tons of steel, and some 69,000 square 
yards of patent glazing will be used on the roofs. The 
tracks and connections within the shed are equivalent toa 
length of two miles of single line of tramway. A pit 
having an area of 6,500 square yards, 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 1510 
be provided under 11 of the bays for the inspection of the 
car trucks and motors. The tracks will be supported on 
steel stanchions, with girders formed of the old rails from 
the existing lines in the city, which are to be reconstructed. 
Free access will be obtained over the whole area of pit, 
which will allow of 200 cars being under inspection at one 
time. The total weight of the steelwork in the tracks and 
connections will be about 500 tons, and in the stanchions 
and girders for supporting the tracks about 250 tons. The 
total estimated cost of the work is £11,000. 


SANITARY PROGRESS. AT HULL. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Hull City Council 
certain recommendations having reference to changes Il 
the collection of night-soil and house refuse were brought 
forward for consideration. It was recommended that the 
present night-soil districts should be subdivided, and s 
was agreed to unanimously. But the proposal that the 
Corporation should undertake the work of collection them- 
selves, providing their own men, carts, and horses, #45 
opposed. However, this very wise and proper recom- 
mendation was ultimately adopted (by 33 votes to 22), ° 
also proposals to purchase new dust-vans, acquire sıte 
for a sanitary depöt, and to increase the sanitary stall. 


— O O 


FURTHER additions to the fund of the Buildiag Trades 
Gift to the Nation are announced. Amongst the new 
subscribers we note the names of the Kidderminster 
Association of Employers in the Building Trades, £ = 
the workmen of Messrs. Shanks & Co., Limited, Barrhead, 
Glasgow, £9 175. 
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SUITABLE SITES FOR COUNTRY HOMES 
NEAR LONDON. 


"(INNE can't live on air” is a common reply to the 
suggestion of the advantages of country life. Well, 
it is very certain we cannot live without it. And the 
more we have of it, and the fresher and purer it is, the 
better. We are afraid the very real importance of fresh 
air in regard to health has been very largely ignored by 
the bulk of people—some possibly because they think they 
cannot afford to consider it, others because they are more 
or less indifferent, whilst not a few err entirely through 
ignorance. The great improvement in regard to railway 
facilities makes a home in the country no longer the 
impossible luxury it used to be, and people with even the 
most moderate means can, if they choose, have their home 
amidst pleasant and healthful surroundings. Suburban 
London is, of course, no longer the rural retreat it used to 
be, and we must get well beyond a ten miles radius to find 
anything approaching real country. It is a puzzle no 
doubt sometimes for people seeking a home outside London 
to find the exactly suitable thing within a reasonably 
accessible distance from town. It is not easy always to 
satisfy the conditions which combine a healthy situation 
with easy access and general convenience, and for the bulk 
of people convenience is an essential condition of living in 
the country. Moreover, there are those who are prepared 
to accept the little inconveniences and drawbacks of country 
life for the sake of health, and the pleasant, everyday 
sight of trees, fields, and hills. But the general mistake 
made by people of this class—and, indeed, of most of those 
proposing to live in the country—is in taking little or no 
thought for those practical considerations which constitute 
all the difference between a healtby and an unhealthy site. 
They seem to forget there are conditions of air, soil, and 
altitude to be considered in the country as well as in the 
town. And they trust the judgment and opinion of the 
house agent in the apparent belief that he is at once a 
disinterested and suitably capable arbiter upon the point. 

To those who are thus ignorant we recommend a 
pamphlet we have just received, entitled, “ Where Should 
Londoners Live ? ” by Mr. W. Gilford, Redhill (Croydon : 
Jesse W. Ward), and which, we venture to think, 
they will find both interesting and usefully suggestive. 
It does not tell us of some lovely but inaccessible bit 
of country, but treats of a readily get-at-able part of 
Surrey where one may “ enjoy the most perfect health and 
yet maintain the most close and constant relations with 
London.” lt is dedicated to all those who have suffered 
or are suffering from the multiplicity of unhealthy condi- 
tions which prevail in many of the localities immediately 
surrounding London, “іп the hope that by its careful 
perusal they may see their way clear to remove from their 
unhealthy surroundings to a district where all the condi- 
tions are health-restoring and life-brightening.” The 
author opens up his subject with the following premises as 
to what is absolutely essential to constitute a perfectly 
healthy district :—1st and chief, a dry soil and climate; 
204, a high elevation; 3rd, a south aspect, and full ex- 
posure to the sun; 4th, that on the high-lying parts of the 
upper chalk formation only can these prime essentials be 
found with absolute certainty in full combination; and sth, 
the location of that formation in the nearest proximity to 
the heart of London and its railway facilities. In support 
of the essential advantages of the first four above-named 
physical advantages the author quotes a large number of 
authorities on medical climatology, besides adducing many 
facts in support thereof gleaned from his own experience 
as a geolegist ard—shall we coin a word ?—a climato- 
logist. We need hardiy quote the quotations : they all more 
or less go to prove the author’s case, and they are also 
all more or less authoritative. 

But the writer makes some very excellent remarks upon 
the general conditions essential to health. He points out 
the real advantages of plenty of sunlight, fresh air, and a 
dry situation. Sunlight is destructive of all disease germs, 
which thrive only in damp, dark places. Therefore see to 


it that there is a free admission of sunlight all round the : 


house. Open windows and doors freely ; let in the fresh 
air freely night and day; sleep with the windows open at 
night, and keep those of the downstairs rooms open all day. 
Bad drains and insanitary conditions are generally sup- 
posed to be responsible for the origin and spread of infec- 
tious diseases, but cold and damp, and not merely impure 


air, constitute a germ-breeding condition almost as fatally 
perfect. It is therefore necessary, if we would choose weil 
our country home, to see to it that the site is high and dry, 
with a free and open aspect to south, south-west, and 
south-east. 


The author of the pamphlet specially singles out 


the chalk hills of. Surrey, lying just south of Croydon, 


as giving some of the healthiest and best sites for country 
homes, with a reasonably frequent and quick train service 
to London. Out of our own experience we can abun- 
dantly testify to the salubriousness and beauty of the 
districts named by him, whilst the train service is good 
and improving. The doubling of the line between Purley 
and Caterham, and the opening of the new line from 
South Croydon to Stoat’s Nest, have led to the opening 
up of new and important building estates, which offer 
particularly good opportunities to those seeking sites such 
as we have been alluding to. There is the “Great 
Welcomes” estate, situated on the dry, elevated upper 
chalk between Purley and Henley, having good aspects, 
well exposed to the sun, and rising to the height of 540 ft. 
above sea-level. Another estate is the Russell Hill, on 
the west side of Purley, rising high above all its surround- 
ings, east, west, and north, its elevation being something like 
360 ft. above sea level. Then we have estates on the Wood- 
cote Hills, known as the Great Woodcotes and Little Wood- 
cotes. 

About all these estates the author of the pamphlet 
gives us full and interesting particulars, treating most 
particularly of their physical features from the health 
point of view. The estates are all so cut up as to 
provide only for the building of substantial houses, 
Standing each in its own grounds; semi-detached, or 
rows of, houses will not be permitted, so that the 
invasion of the jerry-builder, or the speculative adven- 
turer, is not likely. And we know of no more beautiful or 
healthy locality, within easy distance of London, than 
the chalk hills of Surrey, within a ten-mile radius of East 
Croydon. 


oros 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA INFIRMARY, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


W. LISTER NEWCOMBE,  F.R.I.B.A., NEWCASTLE, AND 
Н. PERCY ADAMS, Е.К.1 В.А., LONDON, JOINT ARCHITECTS, 


HIS great group of buildings will receive its official 

Т start in life next Tuesday by the pi of the founda- 

tion stone by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (on behalf 

of the Queen), accompanied by H.R.H. the Princess of 

Wales. Mr. Riley, Lord Mayor of Newcastle, has taken 

an absorbing interest in the scheme, and has himself given 
£ 10,000 to the building fund. 

The architects won their position in a limited com- 
petition. Twenty-three architects were invited to com- 
pete, and 18 accepted the invitation, but from one cause 
or another only eight ultimately submitted designs. 
These were adjudicated upon by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., and the award was made as follows :— Appointment 
as architects: Messrs. W., L, Newcombe, Newcastle, and 
Н. Percy Adams, London; £150 to Messrs. J. W. Simp- 
son & Milner Allen, London ; £100 to Messrs. Gibson & 
Pite, London; and £50 to Mr. W. Henman, of Birming- 
bam. The other competitors were:—Messrs. Wortbington, 
of Manchester, Messrs. Clarke & Moscrop, Darlington, 
Mr. Taylor, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr. Frank Caws, 
Sunderland. 

By arranging the servants’ bedrooms on the upper 
floors of the administrative block, the architects have 
given an important and dominating effect to that central 
portion of the buildings. To the extreme right of the view 
near the entrance is the outpatients’ department, and 
behind it is tHe children's ward. To the extreme left of 
the view 1s the Nurses’ Home, with an excellently con- 
trived conservatory hall or lounge, which should be much 
appreciated by the occupants, 

Not only is this great hospital one of the largest and 


most important buildings of its kind, but it may claim 


to be quite one of the best from an architectural stand- 
point. It goes almost without saying that in all up-to- 
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date improvements, and the most careful consideration in 
practical details, it will be found perfectly equipped. But 
it is not always that the plan of a hospital will permit so 
symmetrical a disposition of buildings as in this case, and 
beyond this it is not often within our knowledge that the 
architectural treatment of a hospital is interesting or 
pleasing. In this case, however, the admirable treatment 
of the administrative block in a simple and dignified type 
of Renaissance, and the picturesque ‘treatment of the 
pavilion ends, with sanitary turrets and loggias between, 
gives specially good character to the design. It will be 
seen from our large view published to-day that the site, 
on the edge of the Leazes Common and opposite the park, 
is an admirable one, with plenty of pleasant and open 
ground in front, and behind, the long range of infirmary 
buildings, which, with the new Durban College of Science 
in the rear, will make a strikingly picturesque group. 

The cost of the entire buildings will probably be con- 
siderably over £ 200,000. 


THE NEWCASTLE NEW INFIRMARY. 


HE report which accompanied the design submitted 
. by Messrs. Lister Newcombe & Percy Adams, 
which we illustrate to-day, is as follows :— 

The buildings have been arranged so as to obtain a 
maximum amount of air space between the various blocks 
of buildings, and to obtain the very best possible aspect for 
each department. The ward partitions are only two floors 
high, and so placed that the medical wards are on the first 
floor and the surgical wards on the ground floor. It is 
essential, in the opinion of the architects, that the surgical 
wards should be on the same level as the operating theatre, 
without steps or slopes of any kind. The only wards not 
on either the ground or first floor are four bed wards 
for surgical cases, which are placed on the lower ground 
floor (well above the ground), and these wards would be 
for separation cases. The nurses’ home is placed at the 

-highest level of the site, facing the entrance to the Leazes 

Park, The laundry is placed at the lowest level of the 
site. It will be in the least conspicuous position, and the 
boilers would thus work with facility the whole of the 
building, there being no trouble about getting the con- 
densed water back to the boilers. The post mortem room 
and mortuary are placed away from the wards, and yet 
convenient to the staff 


Тнв ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


“Тһе administrative department is de:igned in the 
centre of the several groups of buildings. It will be 
easily accessible, and will be entered through a porch of 
sufficient size to permit a carriage to stand under cover, 
Passing through the vestibule to the main hall, corridors 
branch right and left. Тһе main entrance hall will be 
directly overlooked from the room for porters, and it will 
be also within a very short distance of the rooms to be ap- 
propriated to the officers. Off the hall and porters’ room 
will be the telephone and telegraph room. Immediately 
on the right of the central entrance will be a sitting-room for 
the assistant house surgeon. Next to this will be the room 
for the staff, and at the end of the corridor will be placed 
a large library. Immediately contiguous to the library is a 
staircase shut off by a door from the administrative cor- 
ridor. This staircase will communicate with the students’ 
department, and will provide easy access to the library, 
&c. Owing to the slope of the ground the architects have 
been able to desiga the students’ department below the 
large library at the east end, and at the. same time 
above the level of the ground. This department will con- 
tain the accommodation asked for, namely, a common 
room, cloakroom, water closets, lavatories, and room for 
storing bicycles. It will be seen that the students can get 
to the library and operating theatres without necessarily 
passing through the main admini:trative buildings. 


SITUATION OF THE MEDICAL STAFF. 


The medical and surgical offices will be concentrated in 
this half of the administrative block, and west of the 
reception department. Opening off the hall and сог- 
ridor on the left there will be provision for visitors, 
secretary, and clerks, as well as three rooms for the house 
governor, room for lady students, etc., while at the west 
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end of the corridor will be an office for the lad 
superintendent, bedroom, and other departments. The 
service wing will be placed centrally between the main 
corridor of the infirmary and the administrative block. 


First FLOOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE Brock, 


The main administrative staircase is arranged around 
the central hall, and immediately in front of this, in the 
centre of the main elevation, the boardroom is Situated, 
with a balcony over the door. Upon this floor will be 
arranged the senior house physicians’ rooms, sitting-room, 
bedrooms for house physicians and surgeons, as well as 
other apartments. Opening off the west end of the corri- 
dor will be the dining hall for the resident officers. In 
the service wing of this floor will also be two dining halls 
— опе for sisters and staff nurses, and the other for nurses 
and probationers. 


SECOND FLOOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE BLock. 


The kitchen department is arranged on the second floor 
of the service wing, and will comprise a large kitchen, 
scullery, preparation room, store rooms, carving room, 
pastry room and other apartments. 

Nurses’ Home. 

This block has been arranged at the extreme west end 
of the infirmary main corridor, and, at its juncture with 
the home, will be a cloakroom and other apartments near 
to the main entrance. There are three staircases—one 
central and one at each end of the building in the best 
position for access to the rooms. On the ground floor 
there will be eight bedrooms for nurses, on the first floor 
26, on the second floor 26, and on the third floor 20—a 
total of So, as well as six bedrooms for housemaids. 


THE CHAPEL. 


This has been arranged to the north of the main infirm- 
ary corridor, and west of the central ward staircase, and 
comprises a nave, side aisle, small chancel, and organ 
chamber, as well as a room for robing. The accommoda- 
tion is for 142. 


OuT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


This building will be close to St. Thomas’s Street, and 
will be accessible to patients directly they enter the hos- . 
pital grounds. The plan has been so arranged that the 
persons entering will follow a definite route. The sexes, 
and also the surgical and medical cases, can be separated, 
and the whole will be under the superintendence of the 
attendant. The architects are of opinion that the out- 
patient department should be as far as possible entirely 
separated from the rest of the hospital. It must be always 
unsatisfactory, they state, to have out-patients placed 
directly under a ward, and, by isolating it, as the architects 
bave done, it is claimed that the room can be properly 
ventilated and lighted, and all fear of infection dispelled. 
The entrance lodge and the hall can be used as a tea and 
coffee-bar for out-patients, and the bar removed when the 
hall is used for meetings. There will be four large con- 
sulting rooms and fouc small ones. The operation room 
has been placed so as to be convenient for all the con- 
sulting rooms, but especially those on the surgical side. 
The ophthalmic room will have an uninterrupted range of 
24 ft., and will be fitted with a dark closet for the use of 
the ophthalmoscope. 


THE DisPENSARY. | 
The dispensary will be well lighted and fitted with 
dispensing counters for male and female patients, and 
also a serving counter for house medicines. 


ACCIDENT AND RECEPTION DEPARTMENT. 


These rooms have been arranged in such a position 
that they will be easily accessible by carriage from the 
public road. They are entirely away from the public 
gaze, they are on a level with the outside, also on а 
level with the ground floor (which is the surgical floor), 
and therefore on the same level as the operating theatre. 
This department can be reached by the patients an 
public without going through the main administrative 
building. It is also in communication with the wards, 
without the necessity of passing through the adminis- 
trative building. 

Warp PAVILIONS. 


There will be eight ward pavilions. It has been the 
endeavour of the architects to plan all surgical wards 00 
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the ground floor and tbe medical wards on the first floor. 
The great advantage of this, they believe, will be appre- 
ciated by a glance at the plans. The ward pavilions will 
be generally two storeys only in height, but the fall in 
the site has been utilised in the easternmost wards to 
obtain accommodation for four of the surgical four- 
bed wards. These will be placed on the lower ground 
floor, and ‚will be used for isolation cases. The ward 
pavilions are not less than 80 ft. apart, and, as they 
are only two storeys high and placed axially almost due 
north to south, the architects claim that by that arrange- 
ment they will secure a maximum amount of light and 
air. There will be a staircase, 5 ft. wide, centrally 
placed between every two wards, and enclosing a passage 
lift capable of carryiog a recumbent patient with 
attendants. The architects suggest that the lifts should 
be worked by hydraulic power. The large ward pavilions 
will all be very similar, and are designed for 24 beds 
each. With regard to ventilation the architects say that 
no artificial system could be so easily and completely 
controlled by the nurses as the simple one of opening 
and then closing the opposite windows, and all mechanical 
contrivances are apt, they say, to get out of order, in 
which case the results would be disastrous. The archi- 
tects have had large experience of the propelled fresh air 
system instituted in a large recently-built hospital, and the 
results, they report, have not been entirely satisfactory. 
The question, however, of the system of ventilation will 
probably, they say, be freely discussed at a later date by 
the committee, the staff, and the architects. The walls 
of the wards it is proposed to line with glazed 
bricks to a height of 5 ft., and then it is suggested 
tbat the walls and ceilings be finished with cement, 
covered with enamel paint. At the end of each ward will 
be cross-ventilated lobbies. Each ward will be 102 ft. 
long, 27 ft. wide, 13 ft. high, and will contain 24 beds. 
Each ward will contain 35,802 cubic feet of space, or 1,492 
cubic feet per bed. The window area will be one square 
foot to every 64 ft. of cubic air space. 

The children’s wards will be only 24 ft. wide instead of 
27 ft. The main object kept in view in planning the 
smaller wards has been the efficient attendance on the 
largest possible number of patients by a given number of 
nurses, and they will be so arranged that one sister and 
her assistant will be able to attend to approximately 24 
patients. Two rooms for photography have been placed 
on the ground floor, near the operating theatre, and this is 
where the X rays will be chiefly used. 


Tue OPERATING THEATRE. 


The operating theatre wilfbe placed on the ground floor 
level. The architects have digressed somewhat from the 
general form of operating theatres. They have given the 
matter their closest study, and have studied the principal 
operating theatres in Europe. It is, they say, confessed 
by leading surgeons that in the ordinary form of theatre 
the majority of the students can see little, if anything, of 
the operations, and to remedy this defect it is suggested 
placing a gallery nearly all round the theatre, the gallery 
being only 7 ft. from the floor of the theatre, 


Tue Lecture HALL. 


Under the operating theatre, accessible from the base- 
ment corridor, and easily accessible from the students’ 
rooms, will be the lecture theatre, with seating accom- 
modation for rather more than тоо students. 
The laundry will be placed at the northern end of the 
pavilions. 
LIGHTING, HEATING, «с. 


The entire building will be lighted by electricity, and 
the current for the purpose will be obtained from the 
public supply. The heating will be effected partly by the 
use of the open fire-place and partly by hot-water 
apparatus. The various lifts throughout the hospital will 
be actuated by hydraulic pressure. 


DRAINAGE, 

The system of drainage will be a simple one, and on 
the most approved plan. No drains whatever will be 
within the building. 

MATERIAL AND CONSTRUCTION. 

The elevations have been designed with little orna- 
ment, and that chiefly concentrated on the administrative 
buildings, proportion being relied on rather than orna- 


ment for eflect. It is suggested to execute the whole 
of the facings with red dressed bricks and stone dressings. 
The roofs will be covered with green Westmorland slate. 
Internally the principal joinery, they suggest, should be 
executed in Columbia pine, slightly stained and varnished, 
other work to be in good deal, 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON. * 


HE development of material prosperity in the United 
T States, followed by a wide-spread activity in erecting 
fine buildings and in decorating them beautifully, has once 
more proved the truth of Lord Bacon's statement that, 
' when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to 
build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening 
were the greater perfection." 

Americans have long since realized that, to have fine 
buildings, they must employ skilled architects, but it is 
only recently that they have begun to understand that 
landscape gardening is an art which requires as much 
study and training as architecture. And because men 
have “ come to build stately," and realize the importance 
of “ gardening finely," there is a constantly increasing 
demand for landscape architects. 

There always has been, and there probably always will 
be, a number of able engineers, architects, and horticultu- 
rists who have drifted into the profession of landscape 
gardening ; and there are others who will always believe 
that the sphere of the landscape architect is confined to 
beautifying roads and bridges, improving the surroundings 
of a building, or grouping rare plants so as to produce a 
pleasing effect. Actually, the field of landscape art is far 
broader than that, requiring a knowledge of many things 
and nowhere drawing a line between itself and other arts 
and professions. Because the landscape architect should 
be a civil engineer, an architect, and an expert gardener, 
or at least be as thoroughly grounded аз is possible for one 
man to be in the principles of all three professions, it is a 
mistake to suppose that his education can stop there. 
Landscape architecture requires a special training, aud, 


not being a branch of any other art, ought not to be 


treated as a specialization of some other profession. But, 
because it has so much in common with these professions 
already mentioned, it can best be taught in fellowship 
with them ; and therein lies the exceptional advantage in 
teaching landscape architecture where tbere are already 
well-founded courses in architecture and in civil engineei- 
ing. 

In Paris, where the academic system of teaching art 
has been worked out so carefully that France is now 
admitted to be the centre of the art students’ world, 
painters, sculptors, and architects all work under the same 
roof; and at the École des Beaux-Arts the sculptor and 
painter have to take a course in architecture, and the 
architect and the painter haveto learn to model. Surely, 
much of the good that comes from the French method is 
due to this, broadening education. In the age of Pericles 
and at the time of the Italian Renaissance the different 
arts were studied side by side; and what proved wise in 
Greece, in Italy, and in France, will be found best in 
America to-day. 

The new course in landscape architecture at the Insti- 
tute of Technology is at present classified as an option in 
the architectural course; but, though classified with that 
department, the subjects to be studied are well distributed 
among several other groups. From the beginning of the 
second year, when the student is for the first time allowed 
to specialize, he is trained in drawing, in architectural 
design, in the principles of art in general, and in the art of 
landscape design in particular. Through the third and 
fourth years he is kept studying examples, drawing, 
designing, creating, analysing results, solving problems 
similar to those he will meet during his professional career, 
working side by side with the architect, as he will be 
called on to do later in life, studying civil engineering, so 
that he may be able to design appropriately and execute 
his conceptions properly, and combining with all this a 
thorough course in the use and habits of plants. 


* Paper by Guy Lowell, in the Technology Review, 
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It is fortunate that the architectural department of the 
Institute of Technology is so well organized and so suc- 
cessful in its results, because many artistic principles are 
common to both architecture and landscape gardening, 
and many of the practical problems to be solved are 
alike in both cases. Not only do the architect and the 
landscape gardener work out problems in much the same 
way, but there is the distinct advantage of a healthy com- 
petition in having the two groups of students study draw- 
ing, water-colour, pen and ink, perspective, and the history 
of art side by side. | 

What is true of the architectural department is, in 
turn, true of the courses in engineering. A student must 
be able to survey and make topographical drawings, he 
must understand the principles of highway engineering and 
of bridge building, of estimating quantities, and of properly 
draining land. 

But, besides all this, it is of the utmost importauce that 
the student should realize from the very beginning tbat 
success in all his efforts must depend on a thorough know- 
ledge of trees and plants, and, therefore, his studies at the 
Arnold Arboretum extend through the whole course; for 
he must learn the identification and the habits of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, and he must.also, by a long- 
continued[study of many examples, learn their aesthetic 
value under varying conditions and at different seasons. 

During the winter instruction in dendrology will be 
given by lectures at the institute; while during the 
spring and autumn the students will work among the 
living plants at the Arnold Arboretum, and visits will be 
made to other places in the vicinity of Boston, where the 
best examples for studying certain branches of dendrology 
and horticulture can be found. In the Arnold Arboretum 
itself the student has a well-classified museum of trees and 
shrubs, where he can at all times carry on his studies; 
while the country places in the neighbourhood of Boston 
and the admirable metropolitan system of parks contains 
many examples of what is best in landscape art. 

While the student is observing the effects that nature 
produces, while he is learning the constructive side in the 
engineering courses, while he is learning to draw and com- 
pose, he is being drilled in using his knowledge at the 
drawing-board. For, though the eye be well trained and 
the mind well stocked, the student must be able to sum- 
marize his knowledge in designing; and skill in design is 
the result of constant practice. 

The course was laid out after consultation with the 
leading landscape architects of the country, and it is 
interesting to note that there was but little difference of 
opinion about the choice of subjects to be studied. 
Thanks to many suggestions, to many discussions, and 
to the kindly interest shown by many experts, the course 
has been so arranged that it promises to give the student 
a sound education in landscape architecture. The work 
is necessarily hard, and the years of study long; for much 
is required of the landscape architect to-day. And yet 
the student should remember that he must in every way 
avoid a narrow life, or a narrow point of view; for the 
problems to be solved are many and complex, and his 
noblest mission should always be to bring the love of 
nature nearer to the hearts of the people. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ГНЕ concluding meeting of the session was held at 

. 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, on the 6th inst., 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, V.P., in the chair. A rare collec- 
tion of miniatures of historical interest was exhibited by 
Mr. B. Nathan, who gave particulars of many of them, 
including one of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, which 
was set in a diamond frame. Опе of Lady William 
Russell and another of Lady Duff, both by Englehart, 
also a portrait of Lord Powerscourt, by Horace Hone, 
1793, and a fine enamel of Lady Mills, by Petitot, 
attracted much attention. There were examples of the 
art of Samuel Cooper and Andrew Plymer amongst the 
collection. Mr. Nathan also submitted for inspection 
some richly chased gold and enamelled presentation snuff 
and other boxes, one being to Lord Howe commemora- 
ting the naval victory off Brest in 1794, and a tor- 
toiseshell silver- mounted box with painting in the 
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lid by Jean van Goyen, 1656. Mr. Essington | 
exhibited some fine miniatures of family ee 
Andrew Oliver brought for exhibition a “ Book of Hours.” 
French, of the 15th century, richly embellished with 
illuminations and miniatures. Mr. Charles Lynam, F.S.A; 
hon. treasurer, gave a Short address on the Island of Jona 
and illustrated it with drawings by Mrs. Lynam and 
pians and sketches by himself, also by numerous photo. 
graphs by Mr. Alfred Meigh. He briefly described the 
origin of the universal fame of this little western island of 
Scotland, a Christian mission station of the 6th century, 
founded and worked by St. Columba, with results still 
abiding throughout Christendom. The fact that no vestige 
of the early buildings now remained was noted; but the 
suggestion that possibly the great earthworks to the west 
of the present cathedral were part of St. Columba’s work 
was thrown out. The entire disconnection of the origin of 
the present remains with that of the early establishment 
was emphasised, and description given in detail of what 
now exists of the cathedral, St. Oran's chapel, the nunnery, 
and the two upright crosses of I. Maclean and St. Martin, 
all of which were fully illustrated. 
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BIRMINGHAM ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS 
CRITICISED. 


HE principal subject of discussion at the monthly 

meeting of the Birmingham Trades Council on Satur- 

day evening last was the report of the Housing Committee 

respecting the newly erected workmen’s dwellings in Milk 
Street. 

The Housing Committee reported that, having visited 
the Milk Street site, they thought the houses were not in 
any way inviting as residences, being extremely squat in 
appearance, whilst there was an entire absence of anything 
approaching decoration. The houses were as plain as it 
was possible to build them. The living-rooms were of 
good size, but the windows were small, and casements were 
used instead of sashes, to reducethe expense. The balconies 
constructed to form the access to the upper storeys were a 
most unsuitable arrangement, and would always be an 
eyesore, besides which they made it impossible for a ray of 
sunshine to penetrate more than a few feet into the living- 
rooms. In the self-contained or through houses there were 
a good living-room and one good bedroom, but the second 
bedroom could not take more than one small bed. The 
brickwork and plastering were good, but the wood used for 
the interior fittings was of the commonest kind. With 
regard to the cost, as the ground was cleared in the interests 
of the public health, nearly £5,000 out of the £6,000 
expended on the improvement would be paid through the 
rates. Leaving out the cost of the land altogether, the 
average cost per room was £45 55. or £10 55. more per 
room than was paid by the Corporation for similar work 
іп 1892. This was a large increase, in spite of the rise In 
the price of labour and material. In the opinion of the 
committee, the houses would only accommodate aged 
couples or young people without families, and in no case 
with more than two children. Thus the object of the City 
Council to build houses for the poorest-paid labourer with 
even a moderately-sized family had been a failure as far 
as the present scheme was concerned. The Housing 
Committee was strongly of opinion that the site was an 
unsuitable one, by reason of its being surrounded with high 
and dismal-looking railway arches and houses which, from 
outside appearance, looked unfit for habitation. The site 
was too expensive for an experiment of this description, 
and the system of building could not be recommended as 
economical, except as far as the land in question was con- 
cerned, where it had enabled the Corporation to erect 
61 dwellings on a site that would only have allowed of 52 
through houses. 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. Thompson: 
—‘ That in the opinion of this Council the tenement houses 
in Milk Street are unsuitable dwellings for the majority of 
the labouring classes, that 1s. 6d. per room is an excessive 
rent for the neighbourhood, and considers that houses built 
on the two-tenement system are expensive and altogether 
unnecessary in this city, and strongly urges the City 
Council to build houses in the outlying districts, but within 
the borough boundary, suitable for all classes of work: 
men.” Mr. Thompson remarked that the balconies pro- 
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jecting from the wall formed the ugliest structure that he 
had ever seen, and he hoped the experiment would never 
be repeated. Everyone knew that the poorer a man was 
the greater was his family, and there was no accommoda- 
tioa for such in Milk Street. He could not understand 
why the School Board had an unlimited power of spending 
on new buildings, whilst the men who formed the backbone 
of the city were put off with such mean dwellings. | 

The resolution having been seconded, а gentleman, ın 
supporting it, said the houses were squats, and the com- 
mittee who were responsible for them were “ flats.” 

The resolution, having been carried unanimously, was 
ordered to be sent to the chairman of the Estates Com- 
mittee of the City Council. 


BACTERIAL LIFE. 

ECTURING at the Royal Institution the other 
|. evening on “Тһе Effect of Physical Agents on 
Bacterial Life," Dr. Allan Macfadyen (director of the 
(ГЕНС Institute of Preventive Medicine), after some рге- 
iminary remarks concerning the ubiquity, size, number, 
&c., of bacteria, said his subject was important, not 
merely as a biological question, but also because micro- 
organisms fulfilled such important functions in the pro- 
cesses of nature, in industrial operations, and in connection 
with the health of man and animals. With a suitable soil 
and an adequate temperature their propagation was very 


rapid, but in the absence of these primary conditions they | 


did not multiply, remaining quiescent or dying. The 
surface layers of the soil constituted the great storehouse 
in nature for bacteria, which there might be said to exist 
under natura] conditions. 

In the air the physical conditions were entirely unfavour- 
able to micro-organisms, and the majority to be found in it 
were derived from the soil, the number lessening when the 
surface soil was moist and increasing when it was dry. 
The relative bacterial purity of the air was mainly a ques- 
tion of dust, and, while among the large majority of quite 
harmless forms in air a few injurious ones had been found, 
investigation had not proved air to be one of the important 
channels of infection. The continued existence of bacteria 
in air was rendered difficult by the influence of desiccation 
and sunlight. The former was one of nature’s favourite 
methods for getting rid of them, moisture being necessary 
for their development and vital processes, and constituting 
about 80 per cent. of their cell-substance. Direct sunlight 
was a most deadly bactericidal agent, and diffuse light was 
also injurious, though slowerin action. Sunlight, too, had 
an important effect on the spontaneous purification of 
rivers. 

In water the conditions favouring thc presence and 
multiplication of bacteria were a low altitude, warmth, 
abundance of organic matter, and a sluggish or stagnant 
condition of the water. The freezing of water, while 
stopping the multiplication of organisms, might conserve 
the life of disease germs by eliminating the destructive 
action of commoner competitive forms. As regards 
electricity, there was little or no evidence of its direct 
action on bacterial life, nor, so far as the lecturer was 
aware, had any direct action of the X rays yet been 
definitely proved. 

Of all the physical agents aflecting bacterial life tem- 
perature was the most important. The range of tempera- 
ture under which tbeir growth was possible ranged from 
zero to 70 degrees C. There was an extensive group of 
organisms (termed thermophilic), which grew best between 
55 degrees and 65 degrees C., a temperature at which 
ordinary photoplasms became inert or died. The wide 
distribution of these was a very stirking fact, and as an 
instance of their activity it was mentioned that cellulose— 
an exceedingly difficult substance to decompose—by their 
action was completely disintegrated in ten to fourteen 
days. As to the inimical effects of temperature, an 
organism grown above its optimum temperature became 
attenuated and might eventually die, while if placed below 
its minimum temperature ceased to develop. To non- 
sporing organisms the boiling point was fatal in a few 
minutes, but the spores themselves were much more 
resistant to heat. The varying thermal death point of 
organisms and the problems of sterilization might be 
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illustrated by the case of milk, which could carry the 
infection of various diseases. To render it innocuous 
freezing and the addition of preservatives were inadequate ; 
heat was the one efficient and trustworthy agent. 
temperature must be employed sufficiently high to be fatal 
to the organisms producing rapid decomposition of the 
milk as well as to those producing disease in man, and 
must be followed by rapid cooling to preserve the fresh 
flavour and prevent an increase of the bacteria still 
remaining alive. It had been found that if the milk was 
passed through hot and cold tubing so that it was quickl 
heated to 7o degrees C., and then quickly cooled, 
30 seconds sufficed for complete Pasteurization —s.e., the 
destruction of about 99 per cent. of the bacteria—the 
diphtheria, typhoid, tubercle, and pus organisms being 
destroyed in this short space of time. 

Bacteria were indeed much more sensitive to high than 
to low temperatures, as was shown by some experiments 
recently carried out at the Royal Institution. A typical 
series of bacteria was exposed to the temperature of 
liquid air (about—:go degrees С.) for 20 hours but in no 
instance could any impairment of vitality be detected. 
The fresh growths obtained from the exposed tubes were 
normal in every respect, and the functional activities of 
the bacteria were unaffected, In the case of certain 
phosphorescent species the luminosity vanished when they 
were cooled in the liquid air, to return when they were 
warmed again. Ina further series of experiments, bacteria 
were cooled in liquid air for a week, but without 
result. A few days ago, the same series of bacteria was 
subjected to the temperature of liquid hydrogen —about 
250 deg. C.—and again the results were si. It must be 
remembered tbat this temperature was only 23 deg. above 
the zero of absolute temperature at which, on our present 
theoretical conceptions, molecular movement ceased, and 
the entire range of chemical and physical actions with 
which we were acquainted would either stop or assume an 
entirely new role. 

The fact then that life continued to exist under such 
conditions afforded new ground for reflectian as to whether 
all life was dependent for its continuance on chemical 
reactions. Biologists would therefore follow with the 
keenest interest Professor Dewar's heroic attempts to reach 
the absolute zero, as upon his success might rest a settle- 
ment of the vexed question of vitality. Meanwhilethey 
were led to reconsider many of the main issues of the pro- 
blem, and by providing a new realm forexperiment, Professor 
Dewar had placed in their hands an agent of investigation 
from the effective use of which they might hope to gain a 
little further insight into the great mystery of life itself. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held on the 

ııth inst., Mr. Henry O'Connor, president, in the 

chair, a paper was read on “ Electric Traction," by Mr. 
Algernon Hamo Binyor. 

The author first compared the London traffic with that 
of New York, and gave figures of its distribution by various 
channels. He stated that the underground railways in 
London took only 19 per cent. of the total traffic, against 8r 
per cent. conveyed by omnibuses and tramways—horse and 
cable. He showed that the whole population of London 
of 54 millions travelled 124 times over in a year against the 
New York population of 34 millions, which travelled 210 
times over yearly. Не favoured the overhead trolley sys- 
tem, as used in nearly all English towns, as being the most 
efficient and economical, and he advocated the side trolley 
system which obviates the unsightliness of very long 
brackets. The author expressed the opinion that the 
London United and the London County Council tramways 
would in time force railway companies to adopt electric 
traction, even for suburban traffic with a radius of from 10 
to 25 miles round London, that being probably the range 
within which competition would be strongly felt, and 
beyond which he stated that a steam locomotive would beat 
its electrical rival. In combining lighting and tramway 
plant, Mr. Binyon advocated completely separate dynamos 
and mains, He described the double current generators 
which would take the load on the alternating or direct 
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current as the demand was far from or near to the station. 
Engines were treated of from the large direct-coupled 
units standpoint, and the author favoured slow speed 
Corliss engines. 

The power consumption of cars weighing about 12 tons 
with speeds of from 6 to ı2 miles, and with stops of from 
8 o 10 seconds, was given by the author in the following 
table :— 

POWER AT TROLLEY WHEEL IN BOARD 
oF TRADE UNITS. 


(a EEE EEE чении ан ы ы е наннан 


Miles рес No. of Stops | 
Hour. per Mile. В.О.Т. Units per Car. 

6 6 to 14 7 to 108 
7 6, 13 °65 „ 1°43 
5 5n 11 75 , 1:76 
9 4» 9 ‘73 „2 

10 4 8 37T „22 
Ii 4» 7 78 ,, 2704 
12 35» 6 °73 a 20% 


The use of meters in cars was recommended for the 
reason that from 30 to 40 per cent. in power of the waste 
caused by the careless handling of controllors could be 
saved. The author divided bonds into twoclasses accord- 
ing to the type of rail joint used. These меге: —(а) Con- 
tinuous rail obtained by electric or cast weld process. By 
this means it was stated that a more permanent electric 


bond was obtained and the life of the rail lengthened. . 


(b) Fish plate joints, using Edison plastic, solid bond, and 
Chicago type. The author emphasized the importance of 
the lasting power of the contact surface of the bond with 
the rail against mechanical vibration and overheating by 
large current inherent to electric traction. The paper was 
well illustrated by drawings, limelight views and models. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
LARGE clock has just been erected at Henbury 
Church, Macclesfield, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. The clock has all the 
latest improvements, and has been constructed generally 
to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 


Миззвз. CousLAND & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, are carrying out the ventilation of 
the new school in course of erection for the School Board 
‘of Burslem at Sneyd Green, Staffordshire, by means of 
Mackay's patent direct-acting turret ventilators, of 
which they are the sole makers. 

THe new tower, clock, and bells at Hallow Church, 
Worcester, the gift of Mrs. Wheeley Lea, were dedicated 
on the 15th ult. by the Lord Bishop of Worcester. The 
spire was carried out under the direction of Messrs. Lewis 
Sheppard & Son, Worcester. The large Cambridge 
quarter clock, which Баз three skeleton iron dials, 6 ft. 
diameter, was erected by Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whit- 
church, Shropshire, the makers of the cathedral clock. 


JOTTINGS. 
T is proposed to erect a monument in Simons Town in 
memory of the late Miss Mary Kingsley, who died of 
fever while engaged in nursing the Boer prisoners. The 
Dutch residents of Cape Town are subscribing towards 
the fund which is being raised. 


Tug Town Moor Management Committee of the New- 
castle Corporation have decided to place a new band-stand 
in the Bull Park recreation ground at a cost of £250, in 
place of the old stand, left over from the Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion of 1887, which is worn out and unfit for use. 


A PAINTING of interest from an antiquarian point of view 
has just been presented to the Leeds Art Gallery Com- 
mittee by Mr. G. W. Brown, formerly of Weetwood, and 
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now of Hampstead. The work, which is by W. Williams, 
depicts the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey as they were in the 


year 1793. 


Tue old Granville Hotel, Ramsgate, originally designed 
by Welby Pugin, having been acquired by Messrs. Spiers 
& Pond has been considerably enlarged and entirely 
remodelled. In fact, it is practically a new hotel, and: 
occupying a splendid position on the sea front makes an 
excellent bid for the public patronage. 


THE new organ at the Battersea Polytechnic, which was 
opened the other day by Sir F. Bridge, and is the gift of 
the late Sir Henry Tate, is a very fine instrument, and 
was built by Messrs. Beale & Thynne. It has three 
manuals and 57 stops. The action is tubular-pneumatic 
throughout, the blowing being effected by two hydraulic 
engines. 


New municipal buildings are to be built at Leigh, and the 
town council decided on the 12th inst. to approve a design 
prepared by Mr. J; C. Prestwich. The estimated cost, 
including land, buildings, furniture, fixtures, painting, and 
decorating is £45,000. The council further decided at the 
same meeting to remit to a sub-committee the considera- 
tion of the desirability of erecting a court-house in con- 
junction with the new buildings. 


ALL traces of what was once a Roman fort at Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield, Middlesex, will shortly be swept away Буш: 
builder. This finely-preserved piece of work covered боо 
square yards, being oblong in shape. It was 120 yards 
long and о yards wide. The ditch was about 20 ft. deep. 
Situated то miles from London, the fortification was double- 
sided, to command the street—the great northern road to 
York, which lies a quarter of a mile due west. 


Tue Local Government Board have approved the scheme 
for lighting Rhyl with electricity. The scheme will entail 
an expenditure in the first instance of £ 19,000, and will be 
worked in conjunction with a refuse destructor and a new 
electric tramway along the sea fcont. In 1892 the Town 
Council purchased the gas and water undertaking, but, 
owing to the rapid development of the town, it has been 
considered advisable to instal the electric light. The loan 
is granted for 25 years. 
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PHILADELPHIA (according to the Philadelphia Record) con- 
tains 253,685 dwellings, 5,536 buildings used exclusively 
for business and store purposes, 2,467 factories, mills, and 
foundries, 2,332 shops not coming under head of factories, 
130 breweries, distilleries, and malt houses, 76 banks, 
savings and trust companies, 390 office-buildings, 239 
hospitals, asylums, and other buildings used for like 
purposes, 147 schools under religious control, 12 colleges, 
18 libraries, 261 theatres, halls, etc., 773 churches, 275 
public schools, 228 other properties owned by the city, 
State, or General Government, 234 railroad stations and 
engine-houses, 10,463 slaughter-houses, stables, and hot- 
houses, 689 warehouses and storage-buildings, 1,747 MIS- 
cellaneous small buildings, and 254 steam power-houses. 


Sr. Jupe’s Mission Hall, Grenville Road, Plymouth, is 
being extended. The extension consists of a minor hall in 
the domestic Gothic style, and has been designed by Mr. 
B. Priestley Shires and Mr. W. E. Blake. The work 
will complete the Grenville Road facade, and the new hall 
is to be 28 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high, with a large 
square bay projecting forward with a seat all round it, and 
having a four-light mullioned window filled with leaded 
lights. Provision is made for still further extending the 
buildings in a northern direction by erecting another hall 
38 ft. in length by 18 ft. wide. internally the walls all 
round the hall will be panelled in woodwork to a height of 
about four feet, and externally the building will be faced 
with Plymouth limestone, and with dressings of Portland 
stone to the windows. Mr. W. E. Blake is the builder 
and the cost will be about £500, 
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THE OLD BAILEY SESSIONS COURT 
COMPETITION. 


Г is not satisfactory о be unable to chronicle а great 

success in this competition. We do not feel that any 
one of the competitors has quite risen to the occasion in 
the design of this important building. 

The first placed design, by Mr. E.'W. Mountford 
(No. 4), is undoubtedly the best as a whole. Its 
exterior does not perhaps rise so much above the 
commonplace as we have a right to expect from Mr. 
Mountford, but his plan is noble in the extreme. 
It is so well, squarely, and simply laid out that it suggests 
ample space for all requirements, and in fact provides a 
surplus area which has to be christened “store room.” 
The entrance, the entrance halls, stairs, and corridors are 
ample and convenient, and promise a very fine result. 
The arrangement of courts, cells, and the various offices 
appears to be all admirably contrived, and we can almost 
imagine that the buildings might be commenced at once 
from these drawings, except in certain matters such as 
the judges'.courtyard entrance, which is needlessly small. 

We are inclined to question the advisability of a dome 
in the exterior treatment, coming so closely into competi- 
tion, as it will, with St. Paul's; but it is,in itself, a suitable 
and commanding feature in the design. The perspective 
effect is, we imagine, hardly a true rendering of the eleva- 
tion, in which it looks much rounder at the apex. 

The drawings are mounted on 18 strainers, and are very 
well executed. "The sections indicate some admirably bold 
treatment of the interior, and a first-rate line elevation 
indicates the detail of the front to half-inch scale. The 
design, as illustrated, will afford many opportunities both 
for the sculptor and the decorative artist. The entrance 
hall, with the flanking halls and arcaded corridors, should 
produce a very fine architectural result. 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay's design (No. 5) runs the design 
placed first very close in some respects. The plan is 
decidedly good, and is laid out with a keen eye to practical 
requirements and architectural effect. Moreover, the 
. proportions and emphasis of the elevational treatment make 
it, to our mind, distinctly better than the first.placed 
design, whilst being also more distinctly reminiscent of the 
present building. "We are sorry Mr. Baggallay has missed 
the fine chance such a building as this would have given 
him to provehis ability. It will, at any rate, very appreci- 
ably increase his reputation amongst real judges of 
architecture. 

Mr. J. М. Brydon (No. 3)is most unfair to his own reputa- 
tion intheexteriortreatment. His elevation has been likened 
to St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, flanked at either end bya 
villa. The centre portion is strongly flavoured of Greece, 
whilst the end portions are apparently more Italian. A 
great blot on the design is the placing of the main entrance 
through holes cut down through the stylobate—which quite 
destroys the repose of the great colonnade. Surely there 
was some other way out of the difficulty? Mr. Brydon’s 
plans are far more worthy of his ability, and are designed 
with much care. They would be difficult to improve upon 
їп some respects. | 

Mr. Hare (No. 1) has quite disappointed us in every way. 
His elevations are after Newgate as at present, but quite 
lacking in its merits as to spacing of solids and voids. 
The design, though dignified, is monotonous, and not well 
illustrated, except as regards а capital interior view of the 
central hall. His plan is curiously unlike his well-known 
ability. Аз an instance, we note the placing of male 
and female witnesses! rooms, one beyond the other, in 
a somewhat out-of-the-way position and with quite 
inadequate conveniences. 

Mr. H. L. Florence (No. 2) is distinctly disappointing, 
in both plan and elevation. His exterior monochrome 
view is one of the cleverest drawings we have seen for a 
long time. 
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Mr. Belcher (No. 6) is of course clever and charac- 
teristic as usual, but, when we have forgiven his short- 
comings, we cannot admit that he has come into the running 
notwithstanding some charming drawings mounted on 18 
strainers. Itis perhaps somewhat unfair to point to a little 
matter, but one cannot help thinking it is to the discredit 
of an architect to presuppose a gilded carriage (or for 
that matter an ungilded one) should be expected to get 
itself safely with a pair of horses in and out of his forte 
cochere on the salient angle of the building, even if it were 
permissible to reverse the suggestion of the authorities 
that the Lord Mayor's entrance should be from its own 
Separate courtyard. Remarkably excellent drawings fail 
to convince one of the suitability of the design, though the 
main elevations promise far better results than the per- 
spective view. Two admirable interiors and two half-inch 
detail drawings show with what excellence of detail this 
building would have been carried out. 

It is of course of special interest to note the comparative 


‚cost of the designs. Mr. Mountford's main building, ex- 


clusive of dome, figures out at 2,387,326 cubic feet, at 
IS. 6d., which makes the amount £179,049; then the dome 
is put down at 2s. 6d. per foot, and this, with fittings, 
sculpture, &c., brings up the total cost to £225,173. Mr. 
Hare's design is calculated up at 1,750,000 cubic feet at 
25. 6d. per foot; which, with an allowance of / 5,000 for a 
building in van yard, makes a total of £223,750. The cost 
of Mr. Belcher's design is estimated at £217,000, whilst 
that of Mr. Baggallay’s is set down at £215,000, the cubi- 
cal contents being 1,724,000 feet. Mr. Brydon's desigu is 
estimated to cost (2,256,000 cubic feet at 2s.), £225,600. 
Mr. Florence reckons the cost at rs. 6d. per cubic foot, 
except the tower, which he takesat 2s. per foot, and the 
total cost with all contingencies is estimated to be £199, 164. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CONGRESS. 


OR some years past now the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has shown a marked practical 
sympathy with the great and fundamental principle of the 
unity of art. It has recognised in a broad and liberal- 
minded way that architecture owes something to other arts 
bssides her own—that the painter, the sculptor, and the 
decorative artist (as distinguished from the painter) are, 
or ought to be, co-workers with architects. At various 
meetings during each session arrangements have been 
made forthe reading of papers by workers in what we are 
sometimes pleased to call the accessory arts, but which 
perhaps would be better termed necessary complementary 
arts. Inthis way the views of the decorative artist, the 
painter, the sculptor, and the craftsman have all been 
elicited. The good ofthis has been to create in some 
certain measure a distinct bond of artistic sympathy 
between the architect and his co-workers, and to awaken 
a very direct interest in the unity of art. It was fitting 
therefore that one of the subjects for discussion should be 
“Тһе Collaboration of the Architect, Painter, and 
Sculptor,” and it was excellently considered to have the 
discussion opened with short papers by a well-known 
architect, a distinguished painter, and a prominent 
sculptor. Right well Mr. Mountford, Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, and Mr. Roscoe Mullins fulfilled their task, giving 
us from very distinctive points of view their opinions as to 
the collaboration suggested. | | 
Naturally enough Mr. Mountford, without any deprecia- 
tion of the sister arts, assigns to that of architecture the 
pre-eminence. Architecture is the mother-art, and as 
such rightfully claims precedence. Yet so much have 
times changed, so completely are the conditions of things 
altered, that not only in the opinion of the public, but even 
apparently amongst artists as represented by the Royal 
Academy, 1$ architecture relegated to a secondary place, 
Mr. Mountford di clared in favour of a more extended use 
of painting and sculpture in the decoration of our public 
buildings, but rightly urged the needs-be for judicious 
restraint, so that their application should be to really 
decorate and not merely to overload with indiscriminate 
ornamentation. This should be within the architects 
power to judge and decide. The co-operation of painter 
and sculptor should certainly be subject to the architect's 
final judgment and decision, albeit he receives with open 
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mind the suggestions and advice of his co-operators. The 
architect must design his building with a view to its 
decoration with painting and sculpture if he so intends it 
to be decorated, for in no other way can the true and 
proper unity of art be secured. Sir W. B. Richmond was 
quite in sympathy with Mr. Mountford, and made some 
Suggestive remarks as to the way in which this co- 
operation might work out with the most satisfactory 
results. Mr. Roscoe Mullins took up a somewhat singular 
and bold position in his contention that the present con- 
dition of the sculptor’s art would be vastly improved if 
sculpture were limited to the controlling restraint and 
limitations of architecture. We think, perhaps, the late 
Mr. Henry Bates more thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated the proper relationship of sculpture to architecture 
than any other sculptor of the present time. 

The discussion upon the three papers, if it did not lead 
us up to any practical or definite issue, was at least 
suggestive and interesting, not to say a good deal humorous. 
Mr. Selwyn Image, in leading it off, confined his remarks 


entirely to one or two reflections upon the real and 


practical value of such congresses as the Architectural 
Congress in bringing together architects and other 
artists, and awakening their sympathy and interest 
in one another's work and methods. They got to 
know and understand one another, and this he thought 
to be a really good thing. He emphasised his remarks 
by referring to Charles Lamb, who, on one occasion was 
roundly abusing someone to a friend, finishing up with 
the emphatic assertion—'*I hate the fellow !'” His friend 
asked him if he knew the individual. “ Know him! Of 
course not! How in the world should I hate him if I knew 
him ?" The application is most apposite. Possibly we 
dislike people more than we are aware of simply because 
we do not sufficiently know and understand them. 

With gentle banter Mr. Heywood Sumner likened that 
meeting to Architecture, holding out her hands to Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, with Mr. Selwyn Image floating in the 
air over them, and with outstretched arms adding his bless- 
ing. Then he mildly twitted architects with asserting the 
independence of architecture as an art, which he supposed 
was by мау оға bit of flourish. If architecture was really 
the mother art he did not see how it could be said to be 
independent. If a clever architect had created the world 
he would in all probability have stopped in the middle of 
the third day, and considered his work completed. He 
would have said, “ That wil do, we don't want any 
colour —any green trees, grass or the like!” As for men 
and women he would have considered them in the way 
and tending to create confusion! Then from this pleasant 
banter to some more serious reflections. After remarking 
that Mr. Mountford seemed to be a little bit afraid of 
colour, Mr. Sumner ventured the opinion that our sense 
of colour was very much like our clothes, deadly dull. 
And then, alluding more directly to the question under 
discussion, Mr. Sumner remarked upon the difficulty of 
getting men to work together. Giotto the architect might 
collaborate with Giotto the painter, and Giotto the painter 
might get on very well with Giotto the sculptor, whilst 
Giotto the sculptor might find the other two very tract- 
able collaborators. But then they were all one and the 
same person, which of course makes all the difference. 
The one “Open Sesame” for all true collaboration in 
Mr. Sumner’s opinion is to be found in the one word— 
sympathy. | | | 

Mr. Beresford Pite drew an amusing picture of an 
architect struggling to get free of the styles, but he said 
little or nothing to help us in regard to the subject of 
collaboration. Mr. Aston Webb, in the course of a few 
remarks, pointed out some of the more serious difficulties 
in the way of collaboration, such as the question of 
materials, cost, and so forth. One or two others spoke 
briefly upon the subject, but did not add anything of 
special value to what had already been said. 

The discussion can hardly be said to have added any- 
thing to our previous knowledge or ideas upon the subject. 
We know that the question of cost largely crops up, and 
that the uneducated client is a bugbear. We know, too, 
that as regards the painter permanence is а needed quality, 
and is not always to be had. Neither are we ignorant of the 
difficulty of securing such collaboration as shall give us the 
best result. Perhaps, however, our chief difficulty lies with 
the public ; if the demand were there it would be supplied. 
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Why, take the case of the Vauxhall Bridge. What better 
opportunity for collaboration? But the L.C.C. would have 
none of it. Again, take the instance given by Sir W. В. 
Richmond of the Gladstone Memorial Committee. Sir W.B, 
Richmond was asked to suggest some form of memorial, 
and he propounded a scheme for a small building in St. 
James’s Park, in which was to be placed a recumbent 
figure of the deceased statesman, the walls bearing герге. 
sentations of historic Parliamentary scenes in which he 
figured. And Sir W. B. Richmond proposed the employment 
of the best possible architect, sculptor, and painter, But, 
of course, the scheme was rejected for the usual Parlia- 
mentary effigy, and so, what might have proved a most 
interesting artistic experiment was nipped in the bud. The 
chief difficulty in the way of collaboration lies not so much 
with the artists themselves as with the public and the 
question of cost. 


Tue OFFICIAL CONTROL OF STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


That London street architecture is “ replete with staring 
incongruities, uglinesses, ignorances, and want of refine- 
ment " is but too lamentably apparent to those who have 
sufficient artistic perception to take any intelligent interest 
in architecture at all. How these are to be removed, and 
how best to prevent further repetition of such incongrui- 
ties and uglinesses, has, we suppose, been more or less 
considered by all who have the interests of architecture at 
heart. So that the bringing forward of the subject for dis- 
cussion on Tuesday afternoon at the Congress revives an 
old and already much-discussed problem. Mr. Emerson 
(the President, R.S.B.A.) opened the discussion with a 
paper entitled “Тһе Necessity for Official Control over 
Architecture in our Towns and Cities.” His paper we 
print elsewhere, so we need only say here that the control 
he suggests is that of a Government Ministry of Fine 
Arts, each provincial towr or county council having the 
right to elect their own committees. 

The whole question bristles with difficulties, and none 
of those who took part in the discussion seemed at all 
eager to support Mr. Emerson’s suggestion. Sir John 
Taylor expressed considerable doubt whether the proposal 
would work satisfactorily, for in the case of a Government 
Ministry of Fine Arts the final decision would still rest 
with Parliament and Parliamentary committees. This 
point was specially emphasised by Mr. Arthur Cates, who 
remarked upon the hazardous nature of all Parliamentary 
control in regard to art matters. No doubt this is so and 
that our muddles in regard to Government buildings (such 
as the Law Courts) have been largely due to politics. 
Much of the blame has, no doubt, been saddled upon the 
Office of Works which ought to have been assigned to the 
government or parliament of the day. Therefore, no 
doubt, as Sir John Taylor and Mr. Cates suggest, а 
Government Ministry of Fine Arts would be dominated 
by Parliament and hampered by Treasury control. As, 
for instance, in regard to the railway companies, against 
whom Mr. William Woodward make out a strong case for 
their arbitrary spoiling of London in whatever direction 
and in whatever way they pleased. Would a 
Ministry of Fine Arts be able to withstand the immense 
political influence of vested interests as represent 
in Parliament? Would not party prevail, even over à 
Ministry of Fine Arts ? And if your Ministry of Fine Arts 
is to be controlled by party politics its practical value as a 
controlling body would not be worth a great deal, any- 
how. Moreover the constitution of such a ministry wo 
be itself a difficulty. For, as Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, of 
Edinburgh, properly suggested, only an architect could 
really judge the ultimate effect of a building from the 
drawings. | 

The net result of the discussion was distinctly agaiast 
the creation of further official control. The architect was 
already sufficiently controlled, said Mr. William Young 
what with the Building Act, the vestry, and his clients, 
and his advice was to get the right architect for the work, 
and then the less control the better. It was 
to bear the ills we have 
than fly to others we know not of. Mr. Day of 
Worcester, also thought there were already too many 
controllers, and he suggested the greater co-operation © 
architects with the local authorities as likely to influence 
the right kind of control. Mr. Blanc pointed out the great 
advantage of admitting laymen into architectural societies, 
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asthey had proved in connection with the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. There is no doubt but that in 
some more indirect way than by the establishment of a 
Government Ministery of Fine Arts, the best and most 
satisfactory form of control will be likely to come. 

м shall continue our notes on the congress next 
week. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ты opening meeting of the Architectural Congress оп 
Monday evening was rather ofthe pleasant nature of a 
social function than of an ordinary meeting. There was the 
reception by the President, Mr.William Emerson, ofthose 
purposing attending the congress, and afterwards the 
presentation of the Royal Gold Medalto Professor Rodolfo 
Lanciani, of Rome, who was unfortunately unable to be 
present, а circumstance the more to be regretted as the 
Professor is able to speak English well. So the medal 
had to be handed over to the care of Count Carobbis, one 
of the secretaries to the Italian Embassy, to whom, and 
the audience, the President read a short and appreciative 
account of the Professor’s life and work. After this 
interesting ceremony, we had shown to us a number of 
very fine lantern slides, prepared from photographs taken 
by the late Mr. Ernest George Spiers, brother of Mr. R. 
Phene Spiers. As these were thrown on the screen they 
were described in a most interesting way by Mr. Penrose, 
F.R.S. Tuesday evening was the great social gathering 
of the week, the conversazione being held at the Guildhall, 
under the pleasantest conditions possible. One of the 
features of the evening, perhaps, from a professional point 
of view, was the exhibition of the competitive designs for 
the new Sessions House at the Old Bailey. We have 
referred to these in detail elsewhere. 

PROFESSOR LANCIANI, of Rome, is the second represent- 
ative of Italy to receive the Royal Gold Medal. In 1849 it 
was presented to Luigi Canina for his literary work in 
connection with art and architecture. 


In the competition for new public buildings at Eastbourne, 
comprising technical school, fire station, free library, &c., 
the assessor, Prof. T. Roger Smith, has placed the selected 
designs in the following order of merit :—(1) Mr. Philip 
А. Robson, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 
S.W.; (2) Mr. Henry A. Cheers, Twickenham, London; 
(3) Mr. H. Druery, 2, Old Queen Street, Westminster; and 
(4) Mr. R. C. F. Gillam, M.G.A., Central Chambers, 
3, North Street Quadrant, Brighton. 


А COMPETITION for designs of artisans’ dwellings, Rath- 
mines, Dublin, has terminated in favour of Mr. F. G: 
Hicks, 28, South Frederick Street. Mr. Hicks is the 
honorary secretary of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland. The second and third premiums were awarded 
to Mr. W. M. Mitchell, R.H.A., and Мг. J. J. 
O'Callaghan, respectively. Mr. W. H. Hill, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Cork, acted as assessor. 

ARCHITECTS are invited to send in their names as pros- 
pective competitors in a competition for designs for 
new police buildings and fire station at Blackburn on 
or pelore the 30th inst. The Corporation have appointed 
Mr. A. N. Bromley, F.R.I.B.A., as their adviser, and with 
his advice they will select six architects to take part in 
the competition, each of whom, except the author of the 
finally accepted design, will be paid 75 guineas. The 
architect whose design is adopted will be appointed 
architect for the work. 

Tue Library Committee of the Leeds Corporation, at a 
meeting held on the 13th inst., decided to invite competi- 
tive designs for the erection of a new branch public library 
on land that has already been purchased at the junction of 
Marshall Street and Nineveh Road, Holbeck. The com- 
mittee also recommended the Council to purchase a site 
for a new branch library in Hough Lane, Bramley. 


Ir is very satisfactory to know from the reply given by 
Mr. Akers-Douglas to certain questions addressed to him 
in the House of Commons on the 15th inst., with reference 
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to the fire risks at the National Gallery, that the Govern- 
ment are seriously considering the question of the complete 
isolation of the Gallery, even though they do consider the 
present risk to be “slight !’’ Mr. Akers-Douglas told the 
House that negotiations had already been opened with the 
owners of the adjacent property with a view to the isolation 
of the western end of the Gallery. As regarded the wall 
between the barracks and the picture gallery, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas stated that he had already on more than one 
occasion explained that Block B of St. George’s Barracks 
was not in actual contact (save by a screen wall) with the 
wall of the National Gallery, and that the canteen had 
been removed to the other end of the barracks. The 
statement with regard to the position of the chimney-flue 
and the gallery windows was not correct, the flue being 
part of the National Gallery and not of the barracks, and, 
further, was not in use. The House, he added, would 
recollect that the barracks would be removed as soon as 
those now in course of construction at Millbank were com- 
pleted, and, further, that the Government last year 
purchased a large block of property in St. Martin’s Street, 
which had since been cleared. | 


We were very pleascd with the dainty little well illustrated 
catalogue of students’ work of the Liverpool School of 
Architecture and Applied Art, at the Walker Art Gallery. 
The only mistake is there were not more illustrations, and 
that the architectural subjects were so greatly reduced 
that one could hardly gauge their merits. The decorative 
black and white drawings are delightful. Two little lead- 
light panels by M. de Roussado and C. E. Martin, are 
exceedingly good. A hanging lamp by C. Meyer, sculp- 
tures, etc., by G. A. Williams, and metal work by Messrs, 
William Griffiths and Kay are also noticeable. 
“SOUVENIRS OF THE SUNNY SouTH” is the title of the 
exhibition of water-colour drawings by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stevens, the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W., which 
opens to-morrow, the 23rd inst. The drawings include 
views in Lakes Como and Maggiore; Amalfi, Cannes, 
Mentone, also the Engadine, Chamounix, St. Gervais, 
Geneva, &c. The exhibition will be open to the public 
from the 25th to the 31st July inclusive. 
Mr. Lewis F. Day is continuing a series of articles on 
decorative art at the Paris Exhibition for the Manchester 
Guardian. In his second article Mr. Day thus caustically 
comments upon the display of English decorative art: 
“ There аге (or will be when they are ready) а few English 
exhibits which individually may not do us discredit ; but, 
broadly speaking, English decorative art is unrepresented. 
It would have been better for our reputation to have 
Stayed away. As for the pretence of decorating the 
British section—a little stencilled diaper work and some 
paltry flags—it is a disgrace to us. At the Champ de 
Mars we make no prouder show. There are some English 
and Irish stuffs which, whatever their merit, are huddled 
away in little cases, so as to give the impression that they 
are not of much account; black-and-gold cases of the 
common ** shop"' order, which are indicated, it should be 
said, in the instructions issued by the Commission— 
instructions which few have had the courage to defy.” 
Амомсзт the fifty-seven pictures by old masters from the 
collection of the late Earl of Dudley, disposed of at Messrs. 
Christie’s on Saturday last, were the following notable 
lots :—By М. Hubbema, view of a watermill, 6,200 gs. ; 
I Russell, Pt., Miss S. D. Chambers, 1,650 gs. ; |. M. 
attier, Lady of the Court of Louis XV., 1,550 gs.; 
T. Gainsborough, woody lane, cattle, &c., 1,150 gs.; 
P. de Hooch, interior of a room, 1,050 gs.; Rembrandt, 
Pt. of a gentleman, 620 gs. ; T. Gainsborough, Pt., David 
Garrick, бое gs.; С. Morland, the stable-door, 1791, 
530 gs.; J. Russell, Col. and Mrs. Bidingtoun, pair, 
500 gs.; G. Romney, Lady Augusta Murray, Duchess of 
Sussex, 500 gs. ; а. Romney, Mrs. Dawes, of Highbury, 
450 gs.; Н. Raeburn, Pt., Rev. Sir Н. W. Moncrieff, 
D.D., 480 gs.; Sir J. Reynolds, Pt., young girl in white, 
480 gs. ; and Sir J. Reynolds, Pt., Lady Clermont, in blue 
and white, 450 gs. 


Амоксѕт a number of modern etchings and engravings 
disposed of at Christie's last week were the following :— 
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Two by Sir Е. Seymour Найеп—“ The Irish Forest,” 
47 guineas, and “Thames Fishermen,’ 40 guineas 


(Terrant) ; three engravings by S. Cousins, after pictures 


by Sir Thomas Lawrence, — ‘Lady Peel,” first state, 31 
guineas ; “ Countess Grayand Children,” proof before any 
letters, 40 guineas; and “ Lady Gower and Child," second 
State, 28 guineas; and the following, after J. L. E. 
Meissonier : “ 1806,” by J. Jacquet, remarque proof on 
vellum, 40 guineas; “1814,” by J. Jacquet, artist's proof, 
21 guineas; and “La Rixe,” by Е, Bracquemond, 
remarque proof signed by painter and etcher, 99 guineas. 


Tue School of Art Wood-Carving at South Kensington 
having received from the Clothworkers’ Company a grant 
of £50, this in addition to a similar grant from the 
Drapers’ Company, has enabled the school to continue its 
work for another year in rooms rented from the Imperial 
Institute. But for this timely grant, it would have been 
necessary to close the school, as the committee of City and 
Guilds’ Institute, in consequence of the increasing demands 
on their funds, have been obliged to withdraw their annual 
grant of £250. The closing of the school is, however, 
only deferred for a year, unless aid towards its funds can 
be obtained from some other source. We sincerely trust 
funds may be forthcoming, and that this very excellent 
un may be enabled to continue its very useful 
work. 


Mrs. ARTHUR SEVERN has generously presented to the 
Ruskin Museum a set of fifteen water-colour drawings of 
stained and painted glass from the windows of the cathe- 
drals at Bourges, Auxerre, and St. Chapelle, Paris. These 
examples form an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
series for the study of early French glass of the best 
period. A selection of the drawings will be on view in the 
Museum galleries at an early date. 


Ат the House of Commons, on Friday last, Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Ritchie received in private a deputation from the 
Housing Committee and the Highways Committee of the 
London County Council, the former to ask for certain 
amendments to the housing clauses of the Bill now before 
the House for the amendment of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890, and the latter to obtain 
further facilities by legislation or otherwise for the con- 
struction of electric tramways to those districts in which 
the County Council would under the same Bill have power 
to build artisans’ dwellings. Mr. Chaplin agreed to some 
concessions in the phraseology of the Billin regard to the 
housing points. Mr. Ritchie expressed the opinion that 
the County Council should have further facilities for 
obtaining powers to make tramways which could, he 
suggested, be probably best effected by an alteration in 
the standing order under which the assent of the road 
authority is absolutely essential before the local authority 
or a company can obtain powers to use the roads. 


Tue labour market, so far as the building trades is con- 
cerned, appears to have been in a fairly prosperous state 
during May. According to the memorandum prepared 
by tbe Labour Department of the Board ot Trade, 
employment in the building trades continued to improve, 
and remains good in most branches. The percentage of 
unemployed union members among carpenters and 
plumbers at the end {of May was 1%, compared with 
2:2 in April and r3 per cent. in May, 1899. In the 
furnishing trades employment continued to improve and 
remains good. The percentage of unemployed union 
members at the end of May was го, compared with 1'3 
in April and o'g per cent. in May of last year. 


A commission has been given to Mr. Henry Price (Onslow 
Studios, 183, King's Road, Chelsea) to execute a memorial 
in marble to the memory of the late Mr. Charles Willock 
Dawes and his wife, founders and benefactors of St. 
Patrick's Church, Wapping. 


In the Science and Art Directory for the session 1000-1901, 
which we have just received, there are a number of 
alterations in the regulations to be noted, though nothing 
of general public importance. 
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Mr. Chas. E. Gritton, A.M.I.C.E,, sends in the follow. 
ing obituary notice and appreciation of anold friend lately 
deceased :—William Kinninmond Burton, eldest son of 
John Hill Burton, D.C.L. (Oxon), was born at Edinburgh 
іп May, 1856. He was educated at the Edinburgh Colleg- 
iate School, and in 1873 was apprenticed for five years to 
Messrs. Brown Brothers, hydraulic and mechanical 
engineers, of the Rosebank Ironworks in that city. Dur. 
ing '78 and ’79 he was chief draughtsman to that firm, and 
in the latter year he entered into partnership with his 
uncle, the late Mr. Cosmo Innes, M.Inst.C.E., in the 
Adelphi. Two years later, he became resident engineer 
to the London Sanitary Protection Association, of 
which Mr. Cosmo Innes was the secretary. In 188, 
Mr. Burton was appointed professor of sanitary 
engineering, and lecturer on rivers, dock and har. 
bours, at the College of Engineering, in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio, Japan; and in the following year he 
became also consulting engineer on water and sewerage 
works to the Japanese Home Department, in which 
capacity he designed works for many towns in 
Japan and Formosa. He was an original and іп. 
dependent thinker and worker, of great ability, energy, and 
industry. In conjunction with Professor John Milne, 
F.R.S., he wrote the well-known account of the great 
earthquake in Japan in 1891. Не was ап ardent photo 
grapher, and after the age of thirty made himself 
proficient in the Japanese language. Не was elected ап 
associate member of the institution on the 5th May, 1891. 
In '93 he contributed to the proceedings a paper on 
“ Regulating the Rate of Filtration through Sand." 
(Vol. cxii, р. 321.) He also published works on “ Water 
Supply of Towns," ** Modern Photography," and ‘ Optics 
for Photographers." 


Havinc read the foregoing obituary notice in the 
Inst. С.Е. proceedings of my dear old friend and one 
time master and colleague, I became lost in reverie, 
musing on the happy days before his genlus 
took him to far-off Japan. I owe him very much. 
Generous, true friend, manly man, helpful adviser, 
honourable opponent. “Take him all in all, we shall 
not look upon his like again!” True man that he was, 
his honest and outspoken contempt for the trivialities 
and tricks of the law often amused me, and | am sure 
that others besides myself will recall with mingled 
feelings of pleasure, pride, and pain the withering scorn, 
the kindling brown eyes, the stern handsome face ol 
«< Willie,” as he returned a letter defiled by the cowardly 
words, ** Without prejudice," to the person who wrote il, 
unread! His word was his bond! 


Eee 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD 
MEDAL. 


[Г first meeting in connection with the Architectural 
Congress now being held at the Royal Institute ol 
British Architects took place on Monday evening, 20 
was made the occasion of the presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal to Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, of Rome. 
There was a large gathering assembled to witness the pre 
sentation, which, however, could not be made personally, 
as Professor Lanciani was unable to leave Rome at the 
present time. In his absence, Count Carobbis, one of the 
secretaries to the Italian Embassy in London, receivedit 01 
his behalf. Mr. Emerson, the president, before handing the 
medal to Count Carobbis, gave a brief account of Professor 
Lanciani’s career and work. He was born in Rome ў 
January Ist, 1848. Graduating first in philosophy 42 
mathematics in the Collegio Romano in 1867, two уе 
later he again graduated in mathematics at the University 
of Rome, and a year later received the diploma of archi- 
tect and engineer. In 1871 he assumed the post which 
brought him into touch with his life's work—the post ? 
assistant director of excavations, from which, PUR 
years later, he advanced to the position of director, wil 
he retained until 1890. He ‘combined this position VI 
the professional chair of typography at the University ° 
Rome, and at the same time acted as secretary ol the 
Archeological Commission of Rome. Signor Lanciani has 
taken a very prominent part in Roman excavations, an 
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Mr. Emerson referred to the valuable results which he 
obtained from his work on the баста Via—on 
which he was engaged for four years—and from his ex- 
cavations at the Therma of Agrippa, the House of the 
Vestals, the villa of Voconius Pollio at Marino, the theatre 
and barracks at Ostia, Nero's villa at Subiaco, and other 
works which are pretty generally known to students of 
archzology. | 
In literature also the Professor has also done much and 
valuable work. His first work, a catalogue of the Cas- 


tellani Etruscan collection in the capital, obtained for him . 


the gold medal of the city of Rome, and his book on 
aqueducts, “I Commentarii di Frontino,” published in 
1880, was recognised by the royal prize of 10,000 lire. 
One of his most recent works is “Forma Urbis Rom2,” 
an archaological plan of Rome in ancient, medizval, and 
modern times. e has at the present tire a volume in 
the press entitled * New Tales of Old Rome," which deals 
with his Jatest discoveries in the Forum and on the Sacra 
Via. 
موم س‎ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
INGTON. 
Н. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
HE foundation stone of this new hospital is to be laid 
by H.R.H. the Princess Henry of Battenberg, patron 
of the hospital, on June 27th, тооо. 

The building stands at the corner of Clapham Road and 

Prima Road, opposite St. Mark's Church. 


From the plans which explain the scheme it will be - 


noticed that-every precaution has been taken against 
spread of infection. On the ground floor a small isolation 
room is provided, next entrance, entered from the surgery 
by external door, so that an infectious case is put outside 
at once and does not go through the hospital after the 
case has been diagnosed. The same precautions are taken 
in the outpatients’ building. The small central staircase 
between the two consulting rooms gives access to a small 
isolation room in basement with direct access to thc 
outside. Three single isolation wards are provided over 
the outpatients' building, with nurses' rooms in connection 
It will be noticed that on the first and second floor plans 
each ward can be entirely isolated from the others and 
is only connected to the central building by a bridge, so 
that in case of infection breaking out (a thing so prevalent 
in children's hospitals) each ward can be isolated. Over 
the babies' ward 15 the operating theatre, with direct north 
top light. | 

The third floor comprises nurses’ bedrooms in the wings, 
and sitting-rooms in the centre; the fourth floor, the 
servants’ bedrooms. The buildings will be entirely in red 
brick with the window dressings in Portland stone, and the 
roofs covered with red tiles. 

The exterior treatment of the design is quite out of the 
common. It is picturesque and original, and in its sim- 
plicity very suited to its purpose, and certainly a very 
agreeable departure from the usual hackneyed type. 

The architect is Mr. H. Percy Adams, 28, Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, London. 


THE BEDFORD COUNTY HOSPITAL. 
Н. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. 


THESE fittings are made in bright iron with brass inlay, 
and were very well done by Mr. Wragge, of Manchester, 
the work being under the special superintendence of Mr. 
J. E. Carr. It is satisfactory to note a departure from the 
ordinary trade types of fittings. 


THE DORKING INFIRMARY. 
Н, PERCY ADAMS, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tuis picturesque building has been erected for the Dorking 
Board of Guardians, and accommodates rather more 
than 60 patients, there being two floors of wards, and 
rooms for nurses on the second floor. | 
_ The building has been erected by Messrs. Kerridge & 
Shaw, of Cambridge, at a cost of under £8,000. 

The materials used are red brick, with Broseley tile 
roofs, and stone for the entrance doorway. The small 
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a at the back for lying-in cases is only one floor 
igh. 


STREETS AND BRIDGES AND OUR 
UNIDEAL CITY.* 


By W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A. 


I WISH to preface the few words which follow by ad- 
J. mitting that I cannot pretend to simulate the positive 
idealism ot Mr. Halsey Ricardo. I have, therefore, ven- 
tured upon a somewhat negative method by treating our 
streets and bridges as we find them from a practical, if 
somewhat humdrum, standpoint, but it is one which voices 
my own ideal, and, I trust, yours also. The very limited 
time at our disposal for the discussion of two very large 
subjects tempts me to the method of a recent manifesto by 
a notable politician in retirement, whereby the soul of 
suggestive brevity seems to lie in the promulgation of 
abstruse queries, answerable by each man for himself, 
Thus—in regard to my first subject :— 

Shall our streets be straight or curved? Shall we adopt 
formal architecture, or the picturesque, or is indeed 
Palladian the only possible? Do we approve of Haus- 
mannising ancient cities? Are boulevards beautiful and 
cntirely conducive to the dignified display of architecture ? 
Is the dignity of our streets to be measured only by their 
width or the height of the buildings ? 

How shall we inculcate a proper appreciation of those 
priceless memorials, both great and small, which our ancient 
city with its great historic past possesses? In other words 
— How best combat uncompromising utilitarianism ? How 
can we prevent the finest building sites passing into the 
hands of the architect speculator, whose productions are 
too often a menace to the continued sanity of those who 
care, and sometimes it seems also of those who are re- 
sponsible, for their stability ? How far shall street archi- 
tecture or our public monuments be controlled, as in Paris, 
by a central authority, and how shall that authority be 
constituted? How can we instil into county councils and 
corporations dealing with vast architectural problems an 
intelligent appreciation of the accurate procedure which 
will ensure certainly successful results without doing 
indignity to our art or our honourable profession ? 

All these and many more springs of useful enquiry I 
commend to each one of you, believing that Lord Rose- 
bery’s method is perhaps more useful to us to-night than 
that of Socrates, and that individual taste and openings 
for a varying treatment under varying circumstances will 
help us to more fertile discussion, as well as to more fertile 
result, than any suggestions I might be able to lay before 
you within those limits of your time which I am permitted 
to occupy. Intertwined with—indeed, comprehending 
all these queries—is the one, “How can we interest 
and instruct the public in architectural scholarship ? ” 
It suggests to me to declare to you my devout belief that 
the finest street is not the widest street, and not necessarily 
even the airiest street, or the one best adapted to traffic, 
but first the one which has the most beautiful buildings 
beautifully placed, and that every step taken in pursuit of 
our glorious ideals of light, air, safety, and convenience, 
which has even in attaining these turned us away from 
this more glorious hope and more desirable goal of beauty, 
is a step lost and an opportunity wasted. In which con- 
nection I will make my only reference to the archaology 
of this wide subject, and bid you compare La Rue de 
Feves, at Lisieux, with our own airified and widespreading 
Whitechapel. | ۰ 

The chapter of lost opportunities in our streets is indeed 
a long one. So often might some beauty in small as well 
as large things have accompanied usefulness, and we may 
range in our quest from the Tate Gallery to the cabman’s 
shelter, from the cast-iron trimmings of the Tower Bridge 
to the cast-iron tunic of the London policeman. Most 
true it is that all the multifold and pressing necessities of 
modern city life in our streets combine to show us what 
we are in our appreciation of a city’s dignity : the monu- 
ments, the signs, the advertisements, the open spaces, the 
trams, the omnibuses, the lamps and lamp-posts—aye ! 
even the post-boxes, and the peelers, to say nothing of the 


telegraph and tram wires. Who shall say that we have 


*Read at the Architectural Congress on Wednesday evening, the 
20th inst. 
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educated our appreciations in these matters; or that they 
have not a large bearing upon our external city life, as we 
would wish to see and let others see it? To take an 
instance. The lamp-posts of formidable design cannot by 
night destroy the decorative chain which seems to thread 
together through the maze of London streets; but what 
might those standards have done to enhance it by day, 
had they been produced from a design of graceful 
simplicity? There seems an opening for better things 
in the recent Act obtained by the City, conferring 
the power to place lamps and wires upon house fronts. 
But how can any self-respecting householder (save he who 
‚ holds a “ public’’) welcome upon his house front a lamp 
designed in the same spirit (to give three examples), as 
the new arc-light standards of the Vestry of St. Martin’s, 
the drain ventilators which tower in unsupported hideous- 
ness along the Chelsea Embankment and elsewhere, or 
those bloated posts, whose nightly office it is to cast lurid 
gleams upon our most admirable Whitehall Charles I., 
designed as these are to dwarf and disfigure the propor- 
tions of pedestal and statue. To the official mind every 
statue seems in need of these overpowering torch- 
bearers, and with Charles I. and Lord Strathnairn thus 
officially glorified, we may expect to behold the Duke of 
York and Lord Nelson each with his quota of proportion- 
ately prodigious satellites, lest perchance we may overlook 
some shade of our heroes’ sky-seeking glory when we 
stand to study these things upon starless nights or in 
November gloom. 

Further, let me instance the lack of imagination we 
display in the laying out of open spaces, often cleared at 
great cost. Are asphalte and latrines either satisfactory 
or picturesque when they appear as the exclusive features, 
perhaps eked out with a £5 penalty seat? I am not 
claiming much for that profession of which I am proud to 
be a humble member when I say that there are scores of 
able designers within it who could show how such things 
might be better done if only they were given a chance. 

And what of the signs and posters—those aching sores 
—the poor man’s picture gallery ?—so claimed by his false 
friends and tasteless toadies. This is a matter upon which 
I must refer you to Mr. Richardson Evans, the kingpost 
of that admirable society called ** Scapa ” (the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising), of which 1 
doubt not every person in this room is (or ought to be) an 
active member. Mr. Evans has most lucidly shed light on 
this question from time to time in the public press and 
elsewhere, and has aptly directed much needed attention 
to the disfigurement of our streets and street architecture 
by aggressive and unnecessarily wanton letterings and 
trade signs, illuminated and otherwise. But in brief, let 
us clear our minds, and cease canting about the poor 
man’s pictures and the rich manufacturer's glorious 
liberty of puffing (at our expense) his name and nostrums. 
Shall we not rather assure ourselves that the wanton and 
vulgar disfigurement of our streets can only increase the 
vulgarity of those who are so constituted as to appreciate 
such things, and let us vote at least that, if they must be, 
the wealthy puffer shall be taxed highly for the infliction 
of hispuffs. In ouridealcity, whereallour street arehitecture 
will be beautiful, will we admit such imposition unheeded ? 
In proportion as we take no pains to regulate the mon- 
strous vulgarity of our signs and hoardings do we confess 
our lack of care, of pride, and of instinct for civic dignity 
and progress. 

It would be inappropriate to deal with this subject of 
streets without special reference to the great new thorough- 
fare and the opening out of the Strand by the London 
County Council, the largest enterprise of its kind recently 
attempted, and one which may be fruitful of much that we 
desire. Here we may perhaps turn our backs for a while 
upon Lord Rosebery’s witful method in at least formulating 
- hopes for the final direction these new opportunities may 
take. 

The question of straight streets or curved arises when the 
plan concerns new cuttings to be made, not the following 
or widening of old thoroughfares, formed as they mostly 
are upon the curved lines of once wandering country lanes 
or dykes. Now the cutting of a straight street through a 
district, already irregularly streeted, at once lands us in 
the difficulty of all kinds of awkward and canted corners. 
Nothing can be more unhappy than the sudden 
ending of a large building in а sharp acute angle. 


Instances are numerous showing how this important point 
has been neglected through a lack of architectural instinct 
in the initial laying down of new streets—in many instances 
where it is clear that a very slight change of plan might 
have brought about results as much more desirable froma 
practical as they would certainly have been from an archi. 
tectural point of view. I would make an incidental point 
upon this head—that, however experienced in practical 
considerations may be the permanent official adviser to 
the local authority, yet an architect of repute and sound 
judgment should be associated with him in the conception 
of new streets. I would desire to insist that a graceful 
sweep, whereby awkward corners and angles are avoided, 
is better than the sacrifice of everything, even in the main 
thoroughfare, to mere straightness. I would further 
bring forward the simple suggestion of sweeping old side 
streets into the new main one in such a manner that 
graceful junctions are secured, which seems indeed an 
elementary expedient, but not one on that account the 
more observed or the less important. 

I personally concur unhesitatingly in the desire ex- 
pressed by the London County Council for a monumental 
treatment in dealing with the Strand Island and its 
approaches, and would gladly see such treatment continued 
as far as Holborn. But a monumental treatment need 
not mean the continuation of one uniform design through. 
out the whole length. Might not each block between the 
intersecting side streets be treated separately as a whole, 
it being essential in this case (as it is indeed in the whole 
matter) that tbe exterior, at any rate, of each such block 
should be under the control of one competent architect? 
Thus we might secure a result at once monumental, varied, 
and interesting, and not of a more than Parisian mono. 
tony. To some extent a similar dealing with broad 
frontages was adopted by the late Duke of Westminster in 
Mayfair, and but for the fussy influence of the terra cotta 
craze, which happened to come at an unfortunate period 
in the development of the scheme, the work done might 
have been even more successful than it is. In their 
scheme, however finally attained, the London County 
Council must bear in mind rigidly to control the future 
alteration of fagades and roofs, as well as their erection, 
or we may get a repetition of Regent Street, where 
excellent intentions, also upon the lines I have indicated, 
have led to disastrous results, in the hands of unsym- 
pathetic or ill-trained modern maulers and redesigners. 

I must not, in this city of London, conclude this part of 
my paper without brief reference to that most brilliant 
example of skill in the laying out of a city as proposed by 
Sir Christopher Wren for the rebuilding of London alter 
the Great Fire of 1666. [A copy of this plan was placed 
in the hands of each member of the audience.] This is 
deft indeed in the avoidance of those errors to which I 
have referred. The introduction of polygonal figures con- 
centrating upon important points is so cleverly conceived 
that I have had the plan printed and handed round the 
meeting, so that those not already intimate with it may 
study it for themselves at leisure. It forms a more com- 
plete paper upon the subject than any I could devise to 
lay before you, and shows how in skilful hands ancient 
sites, boundaries, gateways, and streets may all be brought 
into order and made to contribute to an ideal whole. 

There is no subject which excites my architectural 
instincts, pleasures, or regrets more than the contempla 
tion of a bridge, be it of stone, wood, or iron. There 
exists what I venture to call a practical poetry about such 
a structure, nobly conceived, appealing to all those subtle 
senses set in motion by architectural appreciation. And 
it is not to be gainsaid that every age up to our own which 
has included bridge-building among its arts and sciences 
has unequivocally recognised this fact. I recallto you in 
support of this statement the numerous examples, from the 
Roman era, onwards through medizvalism, which loved 
to hallow the bridge by the chapel, down even to our owl 
London Bridge. And while it is also true that the 
inspiration which has ever pervaded bridge-building has 
not left untouched some of our earlier engineers—among 
the honourable roll of whom I would name, in the mannet 
of the happy Venetiam precedent, Rennie of London 
Bridge, Telford of Menai Bridge, Brunel of his Cornish 
trestles, Adams of that exquisite Eskutér Bridge at Buda- 
Pesth—yet it may not be denied that with the change from 
the direction of the architect to that of the engineer bas 
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educated our appreciations in these matters; or that they 
have not a large bearing upon our external city life, as we 
would wish to see and let others see it? To take an 
instance. The lamp-posts of formidable design cannot by 
night destroy the decorative chain which seems to thread 
together through the maze of London streets; but what 
might those standards have done to enhance it by day, 
had they been produced from a design of graceful 
simplicity? There seems an opening for better things 
in the recent Act obtained by the City, conferring 
the power to place lamps and wires upon house fronts. 
But how can any self-respecting householder (save he who 
‚ holds а“ public") welcome upon his house front a lamp 
designed in the same spirit (to give three examples), as 
the new arc-light standards of the Vestry of St. Martin’s, 
the drain ventilators which tower in unsupported hideous- 
ness along the Chelsea Embankment and elsewhere, or 
those bloated posts, whose nightly office it is to cast lurid 
gleams upon our most admirable Whitehall Charles I., 
designed as these are to dwarf and disiigure the propor- 
tions of pedestal and statue. To the official mind every 
statue seems in need of these overpowering torch- 
bearers, and with Charles I. and Lord Strathnairn thus 
officially glorified, we may expect to behold the Duke of 
York and Lord Nelson each with his quota of proportion- 
ately prodigious satellites, lest perchance we may overlook 
some shade of our heroes’ sky-seeking glory when we 
stand to study these things upon starless nights or in 
November gloom. 

Further, let me instance the lack of imagination we 
display in the laying out of open spaces, often cleared at 
great cost. Are asphalte and latrines either satisfactory 
or picturesque when they appear as the exclusive features, 
perhaps eked out with a £5 penalty seat? I am not 
claiming much for that profession of which I am proud to 
be a humble member when I say that there are scores of 
able designers within it who could show how such things 
might be better done if only they were given a chance. 

And what of the signs and posters—those aching sores 
—the poor man’s picture gallery ?—so claimed by his false 
friends and tasteless toadies. This is a matter upon which 
I must refer you to Mr. Richardson Evans, the kingpost 
of that admirable society called ‘ Scapa ” (the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising), of which 1 
doubt not every person in this room 15 (or ought to Беу an 
active member. Mr. Evans has most lucidly shed light on 
this question from time to time in the public press and 
elsewhere, and has aptly directed much needed attention 
to the disfigurement of our streets and street architecture 
by aggressive and unnecessarily wanton letterings and 
trade signs, illuminated and otherwise. But in brief, let 
us clear our minds, and cease canting about the poor 
man’s pictures and the rich manufacturer’s glorious 
liberty of puffing (at our expense) his name and nostrums. 
Shall we not rather assure ourselves that the wanton and 
vulgar disfigurement of our streets can only increase the 
vulgarity of those who are so constituted as to appreciate 
such things, and let us vote at least that, if they must be, 
the wealthy puffer shall be taxed highly for the infliction 
of his puffs. In ourideal city, whereallour street architecture 


will be beautiful, will we admit such imposition unheeded ? 


In proportion as we take no pains to regulate the mon- 
strous vulgarity of our signs and hoardings do we confess 
our lack of care, of pride, and of instinct for civic dignity 
and progress. 

It would be inappropriate to deal with this subject of 
streets without special reference to the great new thorough- 
fare and the opening out of the Strand by the London 
County Council, the largest enterprise of its kind recently 
attempted, and one which may be fruitful of much that we 
desire. Here we may perhaps turn our backs for a while 
upon Lord Rosebery’s witful method in at least formulating 
- hopes for the final direction these new opportunities may 
take. 

The qusstion of straight streets or curved arises when the 
plan concerns new cuttings to be made, not the following 
or widening of old thoroughfares, formed as they mostly 
are upon the curved lines of once wandering country lanes 
or dykes. Now the cutting of a straight street through a 
district, already irregularly streeted, at once lands us in 
the difficulty of all kinds of awkward and canted corners. 
Nothing can be more unhappy than the sudden 
ending of a large building in a sharp acute angle. 


Instances are numerous showing how this important point 
has been neglected through a lack of architectural instinct 
in the initial 87116 com of new streets—in many instances 
where it is clear that a very slight change of plan might 
have brought about results as much more desirable froma 
practical as they would certainly have been from an archi. 
tectural point of view. I would make an incidental point 
upon this head—that, however experienced in practical 
considerations may be the permanent official adviser to 
the local authority, yet an architect of repute and sound 
judgment should be associated with him in the conception 
of new streets. I would desire to insist that a graceful 
sweep, whereby awkward corners and angles are avoided, 
is better than the sacrifice of everything, even in the main 
thoroughfare, to mere straightness. I would further 
bring forward the simple suggestion of sweeping old side 
streets into the new main one in such a manner that 
graceful junctions are secured, which seems indeed an 
elementary expedient, but not one on that account the 
more observed or the less important. 

I personally concur unhesitatingly in the desire ex- 
pressed by the London County Council for a monumental 
treatment in dealing with m Strand Island and its 
approaches, and would gladly see such treatment continued 
as far as Holborn. But a monumental treatment need 
not mean the continuation of one uniform design through- 
out the whole length. Might not each block between the 
intersecting side streets be treated separately as a whole, 
it being essential in this case (as it is indeed in the whole 
matter) that the exterior, at any rate, of each such block 
should be under the control of one competent architect? 
Thus we might secure a result at once monumental, varied, 
and interesting, and not of a more than Parisian mono- 
tony. To some extent a similar dealing with broad 
frontages was adopted by the late Duke of Westminster in 
Mayfair, and but for the fussy influence of the terra cotía 
craze, which happened to come at an unfortunate period 
in the development of the scheme, the work done might 
have been even more successful than it is. In their 
scheme, however finally attained, the London County 
Council must bear in mind rigidly to control the future 
alteration of facades and roofs, as well as their erection, 
or we may get a repetition of Regent Street, where 
excellent intentions, also upon the lines I have indicated, 
have led to disastrous results, in the hands of unsym- 
pathetic or ill-trained modern maulers and redesigners. 

I must not, in this city of London, conclude this part of 
my paper without brief reference to that most brilliant 
example of skill in the laying out of a city as proposed by 
Sir Christopher Wren for the rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire of 1666. [A copy of this plan was placed 
in the hands of each member of the audience.] This is 
deft indeed in the avoidance of those errors to which I 
have referred. The introduction of polygonal figures con- 
centrating upon important points is so cleverly conceived 
that I have had the plan printed and handed round the 
meeting, so that those not already intimate with it may 
study it for themselves at leisure. It forms a more com- 
plete paper upon the subject than any I could devise to 
lay before you, and shows how in skilful hands ancient 
sites, boundaries, gateways, and streets may all be brought 
into order and made to contribute to an ideal whole. 

There is no subject which excites my architectural 
instincts, pleasures, or regrets more than the contempla 
tion of a bridge, be it of stone, wood, or iron. There 
exists what I venture to call a practical poetry about such 
a structure, nobly conceived, appealing to all those subtle 
senses set in motion by architectural appreciation. And 
it is not to be gainsaid that every age up to our own which 
has included bridge-building among its arts and sciences 
has unequivocally recognised this fact. I recall to you 1n 
support of this statement the numerous examples, from the 
Roman era, onwards through medizvalism, which loved 
to hallow the bridge by the chapel, down even to our own 
London Bridge. And while it is also true that the 
inspiration which has ever pervaded bridge-building has 
not left untouched some of our earlier engineers—among 
the honourable roll of whom I would name, in the manner 
of the bappy Venetiam precedent, Rennie of London 
Bridge, Telford of Menai Bridge, Brunel of his Cornish 
trestles, Adams of that exquisite Eskutér Bridge at Buda- 
Pesth— yet it may not be denied that with the change from 
the direction of the architect to that of the engineer bas 
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come that lack of appreciation of beauty and fitness, 
resulting in those hideous bridges which disfigure our 
roads, our rivers, and our railways. 

Not for one moment do I depreciate the vast benefits to 
the human race conferred upon it by modern engineering 
skill. Had they only been as artistically successful in con- 


structing their bridges as English engineers have been in 


the outward forms of their best locomotives, we should 
have no complaint, but only admiration for all their work. 
But the problem was not the same. Quite absent from 
the locomotive, into the engineering problems of the bridge 
enters the element of architectural scholarship; and this 
the engineers have, with a few noble exceptions, made no 
attempt to master. When the importance of an archi- 
tectural treatment has been recognised it seems generally 
to have been relegated to the office sweeper, who 
has swept up the torn pages of mutilated text-books or 
manufacturers’ catalogues and failed to consign them to 
the waste-paper basket. Albert Bridge, Battersea, Black- 
friars, Cannon Street, Charing Cross, Chelsea, are specially 
our ABC of how not to build bridges; and Vauxhall 
brings us nearly to the other end of an alphabet which ter- 
minates in Wandsworth and Westminister. But it is easier 
to reckon the other way, when we find we have only two 
bridges out of 17 within the metropolitan area which are 
worthy to be named among the monuments of London. 

I wish in these few remarks specially to insist upon 
the essentially monumental character of a great bridge ; 
and I would urge upon our Members of Parliament, who 
grant bridge-building powers to railway companies, and 
upon our county councillors, to excite their sluggish imagin- 
ings and rise to the level of recognising at once and for all 
time that a bridge across the Thames is upon the same 
plane of monumental and architectural importance as 
St. Paul’s itself, and demands the same developed archi- 
tectural power to design or to embellish it. As regards 
the railway bridges, admitting fully their necessity, there 
is no excuse. In laying down .a railway through a 
city the cheapest thing is to bridge the river. It does 
not compare with the buying up of land and claims 
coupled with land construction. Yet the public 
has to pay in outraged sensibility and higher rates, 
all because of the imperturbable callousness of our 
Parliamentary representatives. Even now our peers have 
just allowed a Bill to pass their honourable House whereby 
that Charing Cross monstrosity is to spread itself into 
Northumberland Avenue. No safeguard whatever is 
given to the public—not even advantage taken of the lever 
secured by a previous Act, which, in any widening, com- 
pelled the company to purchase the block of houses facing 
the Strand. But we must admit that a railway company 
is not bound, in these ultra-commercial days, to hold 
anything sacred, save dividend; but is that an excuse for 
the direct representatives of our interests, who control the 
revenues we provide by our contributions to civic progress 
and order ? 

Why, I ask, are the County Council recognising the 
architectural importance of the Strand improvement and 
denying the architectural importance of Vauxhall, and, I 
suppose, Lambeth Bridge to follow ? If the architecture in 
the Strand will cost one million, that at Vauxhall will cost 
atleast half! Why should they assign the one to the 
united efforts of eight selected architects, and be content 
with the other as a mere piece of copybook design—in 
which, in the words of our premier novelist, ** that rank 
which forms, as it were, its highest grace and ornament 
is mingled and confused with the viler parts of archi- 
tecture ”? | 

In no sense do I depreciate the importance of the engi- 
neer’s control of all the bridge-building problems which 
depend upon engineering science ; and if the engineer can 
prove himself the peer in architectural skill of those others 
whom I have named I am happy indeed to leave the 
whole work in his hands. But, as the matter now stands, 
and with the elaborated design before us, the action of the 
London County Council is wholly inexplicable and opposed 
to the public interest. It is far from conducive to their 
being trusted as the central authority in whose hands the 
improvement of London and her monumental architecture 
may be left indiscriminately or ungrudgingly. 

It would be impossible not to refer, in this connection, 
to the new Pont Alexandre III. at Paris, in which the 
architects, sculptors, and engineers have collaborated so 
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ably together, and the pylons of which are to my eye quite 
delightful. The conditions laid down were such that a 
bridge of steel construction was inevitable, and 
MM. Resac and Alby had resort to a single span of cast- 
steel ribs, almost going back, constructively, to our 
Southwark model. To my own idea the architects and 
sculptors have been more successful in their share of the 
work than the engineers, because the latter have not been 
fully conscious of the limits of their material in appropriate 
decorative use. The total result, however, is such as to 
make us jealous of this bridge as the outcome of one of 
those things they manage better in France—merely 
because they recognise the simple logic of facts and the 
teaching of experience and history. 

I hope for no more from these few remarks than that 
tbey will suffice to stimulate discussion upon subjects 
which cannot fail to secure your interest. Whether you 
are architects or otherwise, dwellers in cities or enjoying 
country life and pursuits, I'need not remind you how in 
these days of strained effort, Vulgarity, hydra-headed, 
thrusts itself oppressively into the daily life of all of us, 
and none of the arts suffers from the unwelcome intru- 
sion so much as architecture. And our St. Michael, our 
hope in wrestling with the monster, must ever be an 
accurate and refined scholarship, which—be we mere 
plodders, whose best aspiration is but for a laboured 
success, or gifted with the imagination and resource of 
genius—will guide us always down a sure path, and the 
spread of whose wings will bring back to us some of our 
ideals of beauty in our streets and bridges and all that 
appertains to our cities. Throughout all history the 
growth of civic dignity, monumentally and artistically 
expressed—in other words, the arts of peace—have ever 
been held indicative of a nation’s position, power,. and 
development in civilisation ; and, if not always of rectitude 
in the past, let this be our added incentive and ideal in a 
new century of Christian effort. 


THE NECESSITY FOR OFFICIAL CONTROL 
OVER ARCHITECTURE IN OUR TOWN 
AND CITIES.* | 


By WILLIAM EMERSON, PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 


HE period of the most extraordinary and spontaneous 
revival in the art of architecture during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, known as the Renaissance, 
had been preceded by a wave of great interest in the ad- 
vance of learning, culture, and knowledge. The century 
now at its close has been one also of unprecedented ad- 
vance in all branches of learning, culture, and science. It 
has also been marked by many indications of a revived 
interest in architecture. 

This interest seems, however, to have been confined 
mainly to individuals, or small associated bodies of culti- 
vated architects, archzologists, and artists. In fact, since 
the Renaissance in England, which followed hard on the 
heels of that in Italy, architecture seems to have been 
steadily on the decline. The strong classical movement 
in the earlier years of the century, and the enthusiastic 
outburst of Gothic revival later on, were, however, 
indications of the existence of some amongst us who 
recognised the рү of a fitting national architecture 
being evolved if our metropolis and large provincial 
towns were ever to be worthy of the great British 
Empire. But the public interest in architecture 
is evidenced by the quality of the designs they 
appear to be contented with, and is exemplified by the 
numerous extraordinary conceptions seen in our streets 
and public places. Nevertheless, there is an undoubted 
undercurrent of interest in, as well as growth in know- 
ledge and appreciation of, architecture, which is fostered 
by many of the artistic and building journals. 

These reflections cause one to consider how it is that 
with all our increase of knowledge, all our growing interest 
in art, and all our opportunities of study and travel in 
other countries, our streets should be so replete with 
staring incongruities, uglinesses, ignorances, and want of 


refinement, One cannot help feeling that the following 
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have been some of the reasons of this anomaly : (a) Ignor- 
ance and want of proper education of the public and the 
architects in artistic matters. ($) Lack of public interest 
in the subject, causing unwillingness to spend money on 
architecture, and the mercantile desire to build as quickly 
as possible, in order to avoid pecuniary loss from rent or 
otherwise. (c) Lack of control by competent educated autho- 
rities, either governmental or municipal, or estate agency, 
whereby at least the erection of palpable architectural 
enormities might be prevented. 

In regard to (a) and (b), degeneration in architecture 
may have set in with the dying-out of the art and craft 
associations which in former years, both under the Church 
and guilds, exercised authority in architecture and art 
knowledge, and so carried out many of the important 
buildings in almost every country; these guilds handed 
down from father to son in successive generations what 
was known of the arts, as, in fact, takes place in the East 
at the present time. This system died, and with it their 
traditional art knowledge declined. Coming to our own 
times, undoubted improvement in regard to education in 
art is taking place every day. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ examinations now promote study on 
the part of the rising members of the profession, while the 
education of the general public is so many-sided nowadays 
that even architecture claims some attention. But itis the 
third point, as to the desirability of control in respect to 
the design of our new buildings, to which I wish mainly to 
draw attention. | 

Could ancient Rome ever have developed the magnifi- 
cence in architecture that its works reveal had there not 
been some sort of control over the artistic as well as the 
constructive side of their buildings? If Augustus boasted 
that be found Rome of brick and left it of marble, and if 
the magnificence of Vespasian, the genius of Trajan, and 
the cultivated taste of Hadrian conceived and accomplished 
the noble works of their reigns, they evidently exercised a 
certain control over the embellishment of the imperial city. 
History tells us that it was the duty of the pro- 
consuls in ancient Rome and the provinces of the 
Empire to supply the deficiencies of the citizens in 
their building operations, to direct their taste, 
and sometimes to moderate their emulation with each 
other. The emulations of our citizens scarcely require 
much moderating in this respect now. The Romans were, 
however, apparently uncontrolled in regard to their private 
houses, and the modest simplicity of these proved their 
freedom in this respect. In our day it is also not so much 
in private dwellings that artistic control seems necessary 
as in semi-public building and business houses in our 
streets. During the Renaissance public taste and opinion 
had a controlling influence over architecture and art, for 
even the production of a new statue, if fine, was made the 
occasion of public ovation and rejoicing. 

Public taste and opinion now have little influence ; but 
the necessity of some competent control over the art of 
architecture is felt not only by many in England, but also 
in all parts of the civilised world. As a proof of this 
feeling in France a book by a French architect, M. Gustav 
Kahn, is now, I understand, being published on tbis very 
subject. Most countries have control over the designs 
and construction of their public governmental and muni- 
cipal buildings; but over private buildings facing on public 
streets and places there appears to be hardly anywhere 
any other control than that affecting constructive or 
hygienic matters, or widths of streets and general heights. 

The question is how some efficient control—affecting 
not only the constructive, but the artistic design of public 
as wel! as private buildings —could be obtained, and 
whether or not such a control would be advantageous. 

[Mr. Emerson here referred to the official control as 
exercised in America, Paris, Berlin, Austria, Denmark, 
Italy, Russia. In Italy alone is there any real control in the 
public interest over the artistic designs of buildings.—Ep. | 

There can be no doubt that in England, as well as in 
all other civilised countries, great and important steps 
have been taken of late years in the way of control over 
building operations in matters affecting the public welfare, 
such as constructive details, hygiene and sanitary questions, 
and possibly it is to be expected that these should take 
precedence over matters of taste and beauty. But the 
more educated public seems now to be justly discontented 
with the eftect of many of our buildings and the way in 
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which town improvements and public works are conceived 
and carried out; and there is no doubt a growing desire 
that some sort of control as to the aesthetic side of archi. 
tecture should be exercised by competent authorities, at 
least in respect of our public streets and places. But how 
to exercise such a control is a very difficult question. So 
long ago as the year 1881, when the late Mr. George 
Edmund Street was president of this institute, he drew 
attention to a number of flagrant cases of mismanagement 
in regard to our national monuments, aud to the selection 
and arrangement and laying-out of certain public buildings, 
bridges, streets, and their approaches, and then argued 
that all pointed to the necessity for the creation of a 
Government Ministry of Fine Arts, which should have a 
supervising eye and control over all our national monu- 
ments and collections, and also over new edifices, city 
improvements, and rearrangements. The late Lord 
Leighton stated that much might be said in favour of 
some scheme for checking the production of ugliness in 
this country, but feared that many and grave difficulties 
would beset the carrying-out of any such scheme; and I 
have reason to believe that one of the chief difficulties 
he saw was that in the event of such a ministry 
being established, and having by chance a dicta- 
torial head, it might  eventuate in one man's 
architecture, resulting in a monotonous effect in our towns. 
This subject constantly recurring andattracting thenotice 
not only of architects, sculptors, and artists, but also of 
some of the educated public, seems to show that it is a 
measure which must eventually find its way into practical 
politics ; and surely, as it is of Imperial interest and would 
undoubtedly be for the good of the greatest number, it 
ought to do so. | 
Let us consider for a moment some of the points for and 
against such high authoritative control. Some of the 
points in its favour would be :—I. That such a controlling 
body, composed of fully qualified men of artistic per- 
ception, would prevent the erection of new public buildings, 
such as our Law Courts and the Admiralty, on sites ın- 
sufficient, not only as regards the requisite accommodation, 
but as regards the zsthetic effect, in the interest of what 
the Italians call the “ornato pubblico.” II. That the 
laying-out of open spaces, public places, and their 
approaches would be considered by properly qualified and 
competent experts and judges, rather than, as is often the 
case, by incompetent persons, often under the orders of 
uneducated tradesmen who for the moment may fill the 
seats of our councils, vestries, or local governing bodies. 
III. That such schemes as the two bridges at Blackfriars, 
erected on totally different principles and lines, within a 
few yards of each other, would be rendered impossible ; 
and, when necessary, proper designs for new bridges— 
engineering and architecture going hand in hand—would 
be assured. IV. That when schemes for new streets, &c., 
such as the Strand improvements, lately before the public, 
or the Northumberland Avenue, or Charing Cross Road, or 
Shaftesbury A venue, were under consideration, some general 
plan and design would be arranged, and the talent of our 
best men obtained, under fair remunerative terms, and they 
would be responsible to such a controlling power for the 
proper carrying out of the architecture of the scheme, and 
tenants would be unable to erect whatever uglinesses and 
incongruities their uneducated tastes might prompt. V. 
That the taste of the public would gradually be elevated 
and improved, and the man who wished to disfigure the 
town for selfish ends would be reprobated, and eventually 
our town architecture would become the glory of our 
nation, and architects who were not artists also would 
gradually cease to obtain work. VI. That the more 
education increases, the more a definite control of some 
sort seems necessary, because posterity has some interest 
and right in the taste of its forefathers, and we should 
build not only for the present, but for the future. VII. 
That such a control need not mean, under a properly con- 
stituted ministry or commission, monotonous uniformity of 
design—one man’s architecture; but the juxtaposition of 
inharmonious designs, materials, and colours would be pre- 
vented, and a general harmony with plenty of variety 
would be ensured. VIII. That at present architects 
powers are often limited in dealing with strong, self-willed, 
and selfish clients who have no feeling for the fitness of 
things and are deficient in taste, and this should not be the 
case. For example, should an architect refuse to erect а 
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huge stone building apparently entirely supported by 
plate-glass windows for such a client, he would be 
punished by losing the work, and some less conscientious 
person would unhesitatingly doit. Such a thing would, 
under control, be out of the building owner’s power; the 
architect would be able to say, “ Such a design would not 
pass the Ministry of Fine Art, therefore it is useless my 
attempting it." | 

Some of the points that might be urged against such a 
control are:—I. The politician would probably say this 
would be Collectivism as against Individualism, and would 
interfere with and limit the rights of owners in regard to 
their properties, and, on the ground that there ıs no 
accounting for taste (de gustibus non est disputandum), might have 
some show of reason on his side. But if this were for the 
national good in matters of taste I cannot see that it would 
be worse than interfering with freedom in construction and 
hygienic matters for the good of the public safety and 
health. II. It would be urged that it would increase the 
difficulties of letting land for building purposes; but were 
it the general rule such a complaint would soon cease, and 
the inevitable would become the good. 111. At present 
many boroughs and corporations give their architectural 
work to their engineer or surveyor, and therefore would 
object to this control. Often these men are quite in- 
competent for the proper carrying-out of such buildings ; 
but as the arrangement saves an architect's fee the public 
love it, and the ratepayers vote for it, in their ignorance 
not understanding that eventually they will be the suflerers. 
IV. Some architects might raise objections to such a 
control as involving the trouble of getting their designs 
passed, mot only by one set of authorities on constructive 
and other matters, but by another body on the ground of 
“ornato publico.” (I use the words for the want of an 
English phrase equally expressive.) This might be a 
serious difficulty to many who profess to be architects 
without possessing the needful artistic taste. That class 
would die out under such a regime. V. The ratepayers 
would object to it as adding to taxation; for such a con- 
trolling body of experts should be highly remunerated. 
VI. Then, again, it may be urged that it has never been 
the custom to interfere with personal tastes in regard to 
building on private property, though in our public streets 
and thoroughfares. 

But though custom has been against such a control it 
may have been merely the antiquity of error; as Cyprian 
said, in speaking of custom, that the fact of its being the 
custom 15 no warrant for its existence. The increasing 
aggregation of population in large centres needs increasing 
regulation in all matters of public and social interest ; and 
if customs have grown up of which time has proved the 
unwisdom, then, however ancient, let them be eradicated. 
There probably are many other points both in favour of 
and against such a control which could be pointed out, 
But on the whole it seems to me that if the larger con- 
siderations of public education, culture, Imperial demands, 
and Our national character and taste, as it will appear in 
the eyes of posterity, are weighed in the balance of 
common sense with the smaller considerations of individual 
right in matters of taste or property or greed, cost to rate- 
payers, custom, or inconvenience to the inferior architect, 
the latter will easily kick the beam. 

But were such a control established, the question arises, 
How should such a body be constituted? Clearly there 
should be a responsible head of the department, were he a 
government minister or not, and he should be chosen not 
only for his administrative or political capacities, but for 
his known possession of cultivated taste, large Imperial 
ideas, and love of art, combined with practical common 
sense; and he should not have the power to overrule the 
committee's decision, of which he would be president. It 
goes without saying that the committee should be formed 
of the best men amongst our Royal Academicians, Royal 
Institute of Architects, and other artistic societies. The 
view of the majority of such a council should be final in all 
schemes, public or private, which affected the ‘‘ornato 
publico.” For our metropolis, in which the whole empire 
15 interested, such a controlling body should, 1 imagine, 
be a Government Ministry of Fine Arts; while each 
provincial town or county council should have the 
right to elect their own committees. I suppose each 
such body should be paid from rates raised in the 
district over which they exercised control. But these 
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are details apart from ihe large general question. of 
necessity for control. | 

These suggestions, however crudely put my ideas тау be, 
please to understand, I have made solely with the view to 
eliciting discussion, and with the sincere hope that our 
governing authorities at no distant date may see their way 
to inaugurate the new century with some project whereby 
the future architecture of our country may not be left to 
mere chance or tbe caprice of irresponsible individuals ; 
but that under a wise control the architecture of the 
greatest empire the world has yet seen may not in the 
future have to suffer by comparison with that of other 
civilised countries of the present time, or indeed with that 
of nations of bygone ages. 
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THE COLLABORATION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECT, THE PAINTER, AND 
THE SCULPTOR.* 


By Е. W. MOUNTFORD, F.R.I.B.A. 


HE collaboration of the architect, the painter, and 
the sculptor is not only a matter of great importance, 

but one which is daily becoming more and more deserving 
of our consideration. There is reason to believe that the 
public—or, at least, the more educated part of it—is 
awakening to the fact that good art is both desirable and 
attainable in our buildings, and that even though this may 
increase their cost the money is well invested. The art 
of architecture is not to be considered as dependent for its 
perfection upon the assistance of sculpture and painting, 
as some would have us believe. It is well known that 
many of our most admired ancient buildings are destitute 
of either; and the work of our greatest living architect is 
conspicuously free from any such assistance. Colour of 
the most beautiful kind may be obtained from the materials 
used in our work, and it is quite possible to invest buildings 
with some interest and richness of effect without calling 
upon the sister arts. .But we shall probably be perfectly 
agreed upon the great desirability of inviting the aid of 
our bretbren of the brush and the chisel to beautify and 
embellish our buildings whenever it is possible to do so— 
which means, in the first place, when it may please our 
clients to provide the means. This is still one great 
difficulty; because we must have really good sculpture and 
fine painting, and, like most other good things, these are 
expensive. It is the unhappy fate of most architects to 
have their designs and intentions very much cramped or 
cut down by the want of the necessary money to realise 
them ; and we have to be content to keep our buildings 
absolutely plain because bad pictures or bad carving 


defiles a building, and must be shunned like other sins. ' : 


Supposing, however, that we have been entrusted with 
the erection of a building for which there are ample funds, 
so that we may with a good conscience invite 
an eminent sculptor and an eminent painter to 
help in making it as beautiful as we know how. 
Then we begin to understand that there is some enjoy- 
ment in life after all, and proceed to our work with even 
more than the usual enthusiasm. At the earliest possible 
moment —that is to say, so soon as the first rough sketches 
are completed—we shall desire to consult our chosen 
fellow-workers; and from that time until our joint creation 
stands accomplished, the more frequent our intercourse 
the better for our building. It must not be forgotten that 
the building is the thing, and the architecture is not to 
become the mere background for the painting or sculpture. 
They are means to be employed for giving additional 
interest and beauty to the building, explaining its pur- 
poses, its uses, and its history or the history of its builders, 
becoming part of the architecture itself, and not to be 
thought of otherwise. | 

The work of the sculptor and painter in relation to a build- 
ing bears some resemblance to the illustrations of a great 
book, of which the architect is the author: and just as 
the illustrator of a book must make himself acquainted 
with its contents and the intentions of its author, so must 
they enter into the scheme of the architect and help to 
make his meaning clear. As some books do not require 
illustrations, while in others they are of great importance, 
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some buildings are complete without the painting and 
sculpture which in others strongly appeal to people who 
are quite unable to appreciate the architecture, and take 
no interest in it. 

The resemblance is certainly by no means perfect. An 
architect in consultation with the sculptor and painter will 
provide in his buildings fitting opportunities for their work, 
plain spaces for frescoes or sculpture, or niches for statues, 
and will, if necessary, arrange or modify his detail to meet 
their views. Harmony of purpose and oneness of interest 
between all three artists is absolutely essential, or the work 
must suffer. It seems to me possible that the architect 
and sculptor may have more in common than the archi- 
tect and the painter, dealing, as they both do, primarily 
with form; and though colour also enters largely into the 
work of an architect, it is not usually the colour of the 
painter. In any case there must be harmony of style and 
purpose, and not less essential are breadth and simplicity. 
These latter qualities have been so much spoken of, 
written about, and discussed lately, that one feels it 
necessary to apologise for again mentioning them. But 
important as they are in all design, they are even more so 
in connection with this subject, so they must come in 
again. How many buildings has one seen spoiled by over- 
much carving, often poor stuff that has no meaning, 
except to cover the poverty of the architecture ; but even 
of good work it is possible to have too much upon a build- 
ing. It is not difficult to spoil an interior by too much 
colour decorations, be it painting or mosaic. 

Without complete sympathy with the architect, a 
painter may, no matter how great his skill or good his 
intentions, do much to spoil a work of architecture, 
either by concealing features the architect may wish 
emphasised, painting out the construction as it were, or 
emphasising others which the architect would prefer to 
have left in modest retirement. The appearance of 
mouldings may be quite altered by their treatment in 
colour, or spaces, which were necessarily left plain for the 
desired architectural effect, may be painted with a design, 
possibly very good in itself, but quite undoing the intention 
of the architect. 

It is not for me to suggest here anything as to the 
manner or methods of the painter. Every architect will 
have his own views as to the decoration in colour of his 
own building, and would fully explain them to the painter 
entrusted with the work. Very possibly the said views 
may be quite mistaken, and the painter, if able to con- 
vince him of this, is rendering him a very good service. 
May I say that to me the pictorial treatment of a flat 
ceiling seems a great waste of sense and skill? It is not 
usualin good society to lie upon the floor, and yet this is 
the one position in which a ceiling so painted can be 
properly seen. Even then the positions of any figures in 
the painting are impossible and absurd, unless the painter 
has represented them flying in mid air, with the soles of 
their feet and other portions of the body not usually seen 
made unduly conspicuous— which treatment, however skil- 
ful, is scarcely pleasing. It is hardly necessary to 
maintain that a painter, by bringing atmosphere into his 
mural work, treating his subject in a thoroughly realistic 
manner, simply destroys the architecture. Happily most 
English painters understand decorators' work too well 
now todo such a thing, except in speciall prepared 
‚ panels. A considerable amount of conventionality must 

be employed. 

With the sculptor the architect has to discuss, not only 
the subjects of his work, but the materials, the scale, the 
amount of relief, and the jointing of the stone. The small 
scale models which the sculptor will prepare may be most 
usefully extended to embrace as much of the surrounding 
architecture as possible, and the architecture will probably 
greatly benefit if this course be followed. Sculpture 1 
regard as being more a necessity for important buildings 
than colour decoration, which is rather a luxury seldom to 
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be attained. Moreover, being much less appreciated by 
thegeneral public than painting the cost isless. Probabl 
to every hundred people that are “ fond of pictures,” less 
than twenty take any interest in sculpture, and certainly 
not more than five care anything about architecture. And 
the Royal Academy, as well as her Majesty's ministers, 
exactly reflect public opinion in this respect, which 
accounts for many things. There isone small point with 
respect to the case of sculpture, which is worth a little 
consideration. It is not usual for a statue, large or small, 
to be placed upon the summit of a tower or the apex of a 
lofty gable, but the result is often not happy. A plain 
moulded terminal would generally look better and cost а great 
deal less, while the money so saved could be used with much 
better effect upon some lesselevated part of the building. My 
objection does not apply so much to figures placed along 
the parapet of a building of moderate height, which сап be 
seen only from the front, although even here a background 
of masonry is better than one of sky. But isolated figures 
at a considerable height from the ground nearly always 
look unsatisfactory from at least one point of view. 

As regards the use of both sculpture and coloured 
decoration, I have a strong suspicion that many of the 
old buildings of Italy and elsewhere that we now so justly 
admire must have aroused quite different emotions in us 
had we seen them when new, 
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TRADE NOTES. 
CLOCK striking the hours and showing time upon two 
illuminated dials, 6 feet diameter, has just been erected 
by Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Shropshire, at 
the new premises of the Liverpool Furnishing Company, 
London Road, Liverpool. As there is a scarcity of public 
clocks in Liverpool, this will no doubt prove a great 
benefit to the general public, and be very much 
appreciated. 
Tue ventilation of the stables of Messrs. John Rowell & 
Son, Limited, brewers, Gateshead, has been carried out 
by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting louvre 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
CLARE Partsu CHURCH, Suffolk, having been thoroughly 
restored, the Rev. James Vatcher, M.A., the vicar, Church- 
wardens, and Restoration Committee, have given the 
order to have the fine peal of bells—one of the finest in 
East Anglia—rehung. They have also, at the recommen- 
dation of the Right Hon. Lord Grimthorpe, given 
instructions to Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, Leeds, to make and fix a new Cambridge 
quarter-chime clock in the massive tower, which they are 
now making. Lord Grimthorpe, when a youth at school, 
used to walk 10 miles to Clare Church to ring the bells 
and walk home afterwards. His Lordship is now 84 years 
of age and is a subscriber to the restoration funds. 


THE heating of the new Chase Side Board Schools, 
Enfield, London, is to be by Spencer’s patent 
‘* Ventilo” radiators, the patentee and sole maker of which 
is W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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BOROUGH SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS 
AND MUNICIPAL ARCHITECTURE. 


|“ a meeting of less than 25 architects at the Architec- 

tural Congress, on Friday morning last, the following 
resolution was passed by the great majority of those pre- 
sent, viz.:— That in the interests of architecture it is 
inexpedient that important buildings of a municipal charac- 
ter be designed and erected by the official engineer or 
surveyor to the municipality." This resolution was sub- 
mitted by Mr. H. H. Statham in lieu of the three resolu- 
tions on the agenda paper standing in the names of Mr. 
Charles Hadfield, of Sheffield, and Mr. Sawday, of 
Leicester. These resolutions set out :—“ (1) That in the 
interests of architecture it is inexpedient that buildings of 
a municipal character be designed and erected by engi- 
neers or surveyors having no architectural training ; (2) 
That as a matter of sound finance, and in the interests of 
ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties of the borough 
engineer and surveyor should not include work of an 
architectural character; and (3) That itis detrimentalto the 
interests of the architectural profession that buildings of a 
municipal character should be designed and erected by 
the borough engineer and surveyor.” It will be noted that 
each resolution covers a different point. First, there 
are the interests of architecture; then the interests 
(financial and other) of the municipality; and in 
the third place the interests of architects as 
a profession. In this way the question seems 
to degenerate into one of merely professional trade 
unionism, or something very like it. Nor did Mr, Had- 
field's remarke, in moving the first of the three resolu- 
tions, really rise to a much higher level, for they consisted 
for the most part of derogatory criticism of the surveyor- 
architect's abilities and efforts in the direction of archi- 
tecture. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Hadfield pointed out, that a 
man specially trained and educated as a municipal engineer 
or surveyor has no particular qualification thereby for the 
profession of an architect. In fact, the very nature of 
such training and education is against the presumption of 
the possession of that artistic capacity and sympathy 
which should control and influence the work of the 
architect. We cannot say, as far as our experience goes, 
that we have come across a clever engineer who was an 
equally capable architect. If an engineer undertakes 
architectural work he carries it out as an engineer, and 
not as an architect. He may see a building well and 
soundly constructed; the plan may be good, and even the 
exterior may have some method and order in its concoc- 
tion ; but it is not architecture for all that. Unfortunately, 
alas! the same thing, or worse, may be said about the work of 
many an architect ; and therefore, whilst we may deprecate 
engineers undertaking the work of an architect, we are 
not unmindful of the fact that many so-called architects 
possess no greater qualification for the practice of archi- 
tecture as an art—beyond their office training —than the 
engineer. The architect who makes up his designs from 
books, or employs the “ ghostly agency” referred to by 
Mr. Hadfield, is in no better case than the engineer, who 
can use precisely the same means for the production of 
such “architecture” as may be entrusted to his care. 
Therefore it is that we prefer Mr. Statham's more 
abstract resolution to those for which it was substituted. 
It covers exactly what is wanted as an expression of 
architectural opinion. 

Personally, we have very little sympathy with the 
raising of the question at all in the form in which it was 
dealt with at the congress. We have always strenuously 
maintained that municipal buildings of a more or less 
important character should not be undertaken by municipal 
engineersand surveyors,and we holdthat opinionas strongly 
as ever. We feel that such architectural work can only be 
fittingly undertaken by properly qualified architects. Yet 
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we think that for a score or so of architects to pass a 
resolution upon the question, and dub it a resolution of the 
‚ congress, is something of the nature of laying straws on the 
rails to stop the passing of ‘a railway train—a futile and 
derogatory proceeding at the best. If architects really 
desire the advancement of the art of architecture they will 
care less about passing resolutions as to the unfitness of 
this, that, or the other body of men toundertake architectural 
work than about the need for seeing that every possible 
means is taken to secure that architects themselves shall 
be DE and really qualified to design and carry out good 
work. i 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—VI. 

ONTIN UING the annotations of our catalogue we find 

in 1767 (“ Business Premises, Kingston-on-Thames,” 

T. Wimperis & Arber) a good sepia wash drawing 
of a good reversion to the last genuine English type of 
English work. This should prove a successful building if 
the detail sustains the interest. We have here the small- 
paned circular shop front covered by a balcony with carved 
bracket supports, and the main wall frontage above 
divided out by pilasters and a bold cornice; whilst the 
whole is dominated by a picturesque hexagonal turret, 
It almost seems better to revert to this kind of building 
than the proportionless and characterless sort of stuff 
which so largely does duty now-a-days. 

1768. “ New Public Library, Forest Hill: exterior.” 
Alexander R. Hennell. A telling sepia sketch of a build- 
ing which might have been less ornate with better results 
perhaps. 

1769. ' Design for Church and Vicarage, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire." Hubert C. Corlette. A cold sepia view of а 
quiet, well-proportioned design ina rather hard and severe 
type of Gothic, not, however, wanting in character. | 

1770. “Тһе Steep-house, Keswick.” W. Н. Ward. 
An attractive drawing and subject. Pencil and colour 
views and plan of a clever and picturesque design, which, 
with a little more muscularity in detail, might have been 
altogether satisfactory. The plan is clever, if odd. 

1771. “ Billiard - room, 8, Wedderburn Road, N.W.” 
Arthur Н. Belcher. А most convenient little drawing, 
which must have come most gratefully before the Hanging 
Committee as regards size and shape. Possibly a pleasing 
room, with segmental roof partly in plaster and wood. 

1772. “ King's College School, Wimbledon Common." 
Danister Fletcher & Sons. Pen-and-ink sketches by T. 
Raffles Davison of the interior of the large hall, the main 
entrance, and the lawn front of the hall, which latter is 
quite the best feature of the design, showing a bold and 
telling gable. 

1773. “ House at Dean Row, Cheshire.” Mee & 
Jennison. А pencil view of a nice quiet bouse design, but 
why the ugly angle buttress ? | 

1774. “ House, Edgerton, Huddersfield." Edgar Wood. 
One of the drawings of the year. A charming oblong 
water-colour showing a buff stone house with stone slates 
seen through an Avenue of green tree trunks. Excellent as 
а piece of sunny colour, and also as a broad, simple bit of 
mullioned architecture. This house is probably one of 
Mr. Wood's best efforts both exteriorly, and in its care- 
fully studied interior design. 

1775. “Studies for Wall-papers." Rupert C. Austin. 
These do not suggest to us very good results either in 
colour or in the “repeat” effects of the drawing. 

1776. “ Parochial Institute, Outwood." Butler, Wilson 
& Oglesby. Another acceptable little “ fill-up,” of which 
there are so many in this year's show. А colour sketch 
of a design not bad in its proportion, but wanting in 
strength of handling. 

1777. ‘“ Design for block-printed chintz, ‘Spring.’” Н. 
‘Gertrude Hildesheim. This design has a “chintzy” look 
and may бе nice in the piece. | 

1778. “New Church, Sledmere Park, Yorkshire." 
Temple Moore. An excellent monochrome drawing in 
cold ‘sepia of what looks like an excellent scholarly piece 
of Gothic. The tower strikes one as unsatisfactory and 
as not being good enough for the rest. Its uncompromis- 
ingly square outline is further emphasized by the lean 
buttress at the South-west angle. But Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart., is evidently going to do it well with a lead roof and 
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massive stone walls and buttresses. This is as it should 
be. Any suggestion of meanness or “ making ends meet” 
is much to be depreciated in a church design. 

1779. “Design for overmantel and its decoration.” 
Joseph Ogden; This is a nice detail drawing on brown 

aper, but it strikes us as hardly meriting its place on the 
ine and its gold frame! 

1780 and 1781 we have before referred to. 

1782. * Printing Premises, Cornwall Street, Birming- 
ham.” Bateman & Bateman. This is one of those nice 
drawings to which Messrs, Bateman have been accustoming 
us for two or three years past. This big gable will, it 
strikes us, be one of the best modern buildings of its kind 
in Birmingham, and Birmingham can well afford to have 
a few more of equal quality! These many-paned windows 


between the wall piers and the great steep roof, with four | 


tiers of dormers, produce an admirable result. To treat a 
building simply and boldly like this is to do well. It is 
illustrated by a nice water-colour drawing. 

1783. “Sand Hill Close, Hitchin, Herts.” Geoffrey 
Lucas. This is a capital little bit of house design (barring 
the chimneys), and it is illustrated by one of the architect's 
own dainty pen-and-ink drawings. 

1784. “ Design for Dining Room Decoration." Charles 

. C. Pawley. Clever colour sketch, friezes above 

acobean wood panelling. There is no connection in 
design between the wall panelling and irieze, and perhaps 
that is often the case; but we question if this entire dis- 
connection is satisfactory. 

1785. ** New Shop Front, 94, Park Street, N.W.” Arthur 
Н. Belcher. This is a nice little shop front, we wish 
there were more as good ; but we have a terrible grievance 
against the hangers here—it doesn't quite fill up the 
space ! 

P 786. “ Pulpit for New Parish Church of St. Stephen, 
Bexhill" Henry Ward. A nice pencil sketch of a 
suggestive design; but why such a very poor iron rail ? 

1787. “ Manchester Warehouse, Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham." Bateman & Bateman. This is another 
striking street front, with a high-pitched gable, but more 
ornately treated than Messrs. Bateman's other building 
before-named. . The block at the left hand is strikingly 
poor, and outof scale with the other; but this, we 
suppose, previously existed. 

1788. * Ocean Insurance Corporation Buildings." H. 
Huntly-Gordon. A careful sepia drawing of a somewhat 
elaborate late Gothic building. We miss Mr. Gordon's 
eclectic and generally successful method. The proportion 
of the ground storey strikes us as unfortunate, but he is 
keen to seize the advantages of an angle, and the corner 
pavilion will be striking (even if the crowning figure were 
half the size ?). | 

1789. ‘ All Saints’ Convent, Colney Chapel, St. Albans: 
entrance tower.” Leonard Stokes. An excellent pen 
drawing of an admirable piece of work. This is one of the 
notable subjects this year. "Tis a pity there are not more 
from the same hand. This architect's knowledge of 
accentuation of outline, of proportion, of solids and voids, 
puts most of the work inthis gallery sadly in the back- 
ground. When will this sort of thing be studied as the 
vital part of architecture, whatever the style may be? 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CONGRESS. 


F there is any idealism left to architects and architec- 
ture in these days of strict utilitarianism and commer- 
cialism, then the subject of “ The Ideal City” is surely 
one of the most interesting and inviting. But, unfor- 
tunately, when an architect approaches such a topic he 
does so with an almost hopeless despair of his ideas being 
accepted as anything but the Utopian views of a dreamer. 
The setting out of a city upon «sthetic lines makes no 
bid for sympathy or support to the so-called practical man, 
and, though there has been awakened in the mind of the 
ublic a certain measure of interest in street improve- 
ment, it is not the sort of interest which comes of artistic 
understanding and appreciation. Therefore, in discussing 
this subject of an ideal city, the architect, as a rule—or, 


indeed, any champion of sstheticism as аррос to street | 
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formation and architecture—necessarily finds himself ve 
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fair chance, and the papers by Mr. W. D. Сагбе and Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo gave indisputable evidence of the fact that 
our architects are well able to deal with it, if a little 
idealistically, at any rate, very practically. Mr. Ricardo, 
for instance, did not so much suggest making London 
beautiful as the preventing of its growing uglier. To pre- 
serve the good buildings we have, to prevent the disturb- 
ance of the harmony of unity to be observed in some of 
our streets and squares, and to see that the “ convenience 
of the public? does not always and altogether override 
aesthetic considerations, are some of the things Mr. Ricardo 
thinks we might well undertake. And so do we. If we 
were agreed as to what we want, it might be easier to do 
these things. The difficulty seems to us always to lie in 
the fact that the public, as represented by a municipal or 
county authority, are rarely in the position of exercising a 
true and proper judgment in matters where artistic percep- 
tion and appreciation are requisite, 

Yet it is not to be denied that we have done some 
things well, and Mr. Ricardo's allusion to our hospitals 

and asylums as forming “опе of the contributions 
of fine living architecture to the nineteenth cen. 
tury" is an excellent case in point. Then there 
are our board schools, museums, public libraries, 
technical institutes, picture galleries, and theatres 
which are the outcome of our modern architectural 
necessities, and they are by no means all mean and 
debased examples of architectural art. Perhaps the 
less said about our railway stations the better! The 
modern railway station has not yet arrived at the beautiful, 
but Mr. Ricardo suggests we might at least clear a wide | 
space in front of them and make the route spacious and 
direct, and then give them something of. distinction. 
London contains much that is worthy of our care—much 
that might be made more of. And so Mr. Ricardo thinks 
we might well keep our public buildings, bridges, squares, 
and streets as they stand—at least for the present. He 
would would embank the river on both sides, and would 
give wider and less squalid peeps of it from the Strand than 
are at present obtainable. Не would also improve the 
water traffic ; he would have mcre pageantry on the water, 
in which the mayor and his state barges should be familiar 
sights. As regards the streets he would banish the 
itinerant musician of every kind, as well as all street crier. 
He would have more music, such as that provided by the 
County Council, and would provide kiosks where people 
could Ам their papers in peace. Of course the advertise- 
ment nuisance would be banished, and such advertisements 
as might be permitted would be subject to control. 

Then again, Mr. Ricardo seeks юга considerable exten- 
sion in our towns of green life in the form of trees, plants, 
and grass. He pleads also for the yreater use of artificial 
colour, treated broadly and in mass, and heraldically—to 
every parish its distinguishing colour, whilst “the vestry 
hall and parish library would gather up in concentrated 
form the accepted heraldry of their office and locality, 
making them landmarks in the neighbourhood by the 
splendid richness of their colour, containing in their ac- 
cumulation the separate badges and symbols elsewhere 
distributed through the locality, and explaining in the sum 
of their achievements the various voices whose utterances 
form the chorus of civil life.” . 

There is nothing in Mr. Ricardo's paper which takes it 
out of the region of practical suggestion, and Mr. Сагбе5 
paper, which we printed last week, was even more practical 
and suggestive. In his dealing with the streets and 
bridges Mr. Caróe was always the architect, and his in- 
sistance upon some introduction of architectural instinct 
and control in the initial laying out of new streets was very 
welcome. He suggested that, however experienced in 
practical considerations the permanent official adviser toa 
local authority might be, yet an architect of repute and 
sound judgment should be associated with him in the con- 
ception of new streets. Then we might hope to see 
awkward angles and corners avoided, more satisfactory 
junctions of old side streets with new main ones, and not, 
as is too often the case, everything sacrificed to mere 
straightness. The same in regard to bridges. Mr. Carve 
urged the plea for more effective architectural control in 
their design and in the laying out of their approaches, 


. | referring, of course, to the lamentable example of the 
much alone and almost without sympathy. At the Archi- ` 


tectural Congress last week, however, the architect had a : 


Vauxhall new bridge. Especially he insisted upon the 
| essentially monumental character of a great bridge. Lord 
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Meath and Mr. T. Stirling Lee contributed their opinions, 
the former taking up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and its objects, 
and the latter dealing with the subject in somewhat fanciful 
fashion, from the sculptor's point of view. The discussion, 
in which Mr. E. S. Prior, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. Owen 
Fleming, and others took part, added little to what the 
various papers had set out. 

The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN ARCHITECTURE. 

The man in the street came in for a good deal of rather 
severe criticism at several meetings of the Congress. He 
is certain)y a difficult problem as far as architecture is con- 
cerned. There are architects, however, who have hope 
for him, and who talk of educating the public taste as if 
they were discussing a simple question of education at a 
board school meeting. Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s paper, 
read at the Congress meeting yesterday evening week, was 
certainly one of the most genuine attempts to deal with 
this difficult problem that we have yet listened to. Mr. 
Blomfield is always scholarly, and he is also very practical. 
We have always felt ourselves that in the amateur who 
“takes an interest" in architecture—the man who has a 
little superficial knowledge and no real depth of learning 


. or practical training—we have ап individual who is quite 


as useless, so far as the best interests of the art of 
architecture are concerned, as the man in the street who 
knows nothing, and perhaps considerably more dangerous. 
Mr. Blomfield very cleverly dealt with the amateur and 
virtuoso who a hundred and fifty years ago came 
prominently into a position of importance hitherto un- 
occupied by them. Walpole, who ‘subordinated archi- 
tecture to the elegant insincerity of his own literature,” 
led the way, and literary men and literary sentiment 
assumed a control from which it was scarcely possible for 
mere architects to dislodge them. And what with all this, 
and the general confusion of styles, the public lost their 
bearings, and small blame to them. “Тһе result has 
been,” remarked Mr. Blomfield, “that the idea of archi- 
tecture as an art within its own limits, its own technique, 
and its own ideals, has been forgotten, and one has almost 
to say lost.” And now, asthe result of this subordination 
of the art tothe amateur, public opinion is practically non- 


` existent. 


What does Mr. Blomfield suggest by way of remedy for 
the existing state of things? As we give his suggestions 
in full elsewhere, we need not detail them here. But they 
range themselves under three heads, viz.—(ı) Direct 
school teaching; (2) treatises; and (3) the work of 
architects themselves. Of course much might be done 
under the first two heads, provided always the teacher or 
writer thoroughly understood not merely his subject, but 
the really best way of making it instinct with life and 
interest to those whom he seeks to instruct. Recently we 
have had attempts made to popularise architecture by 
means of lectures at various educational centres, and 
under the University Extension system, and we agree 
with Mr. Blomfield these have scarcely proved a success, 
for, too often, as he pertinently suggests, what one lecturer 
builds up another pulls down. ‘ At every point, in fact," 
remarks Mr. Blomfield, “in our attempts at education in 
architecture we are brought up short by this want of a 
common standard, this loss of all established tradition." 
And so, after all, we come to the architect's own work, 
which is really the most important means of educating the 
public in architecture. Jt is for architects to educate the 
public. “ But," says Mr. Blomfield, and with much point 
and force, “ we must set our own house in order before we 
can sweep and garnish that of fhe public; and thus the 
education of the public passes into the more intimate 
question of the education of ourselves." We need, urges 
Mr. Blomfield, a more thorough and intelligent education 
of the student, and a clearer appreciation in our own 
minds of the province and ideal of architecture. ‘‘ Our 
best ground of hope is in the excellent work being done by 
individual architects, and in the agreement, rather than 
disagreement, of critical judgment which exists among 
ourselves, Such an agreement must, in the long run, 
influence public opinion. It should be our work, there- 
fore, to clear the air of misconceptions, and to endeavour 
to build up again an esthetic judgment, which shall be 
independent of styles and fashions, because it rests on the 
essential facts and conditions which lie at the root of all 
good work in architecture." 


There is little to add to Mr: Blomfield's paper from the 
discussion which followed. We had rather an optimist view 
of things from Professor Simpson, of Liverpool, a very 
pessimist idea of the architectural outlook from Mr. Basil 
Champneys, and an exceedingly humorous speech from 
Mr. E. S. Prior, who depicted the time (2,000 years 
hence) when architecture would be no more, and every one 
would simply be studying the quickest mode of transit 
from place to place. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. Beresford 
Pite, and Mr. Slater were also amongst the speakers. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, presidedo ver by Mr. William Emerson, the] 
president, was held on Friday evening last at Whitehal 
Rooms. Amongst the guests of the evening were the 
Duke of Cambridge. the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor. The Duke of 
Cambridge replied to the toast of “The Royal Family,” 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury responded for “ The 
Church and State.” The Bishop of London proposed 
“Тһе Fine Arts.” In doing so he remarked that none of 
the fine arts could exist without architecture. All other 
arts were necessarily sheltered by it, and some of them 
complained that architecture, instead of being their 
nourishing mother, was sometimes an unkind stepmother. 
Architecture had the great function of being at once the 
educator and protector of all other arts. He supposed 
architects wished they could always work for the Church 
rather than for the State, because they had a freer 
hand in that capacity, and were called upon to 
put up buildings which made a more direct appeal to 
the mind. Further, church buildings need not be con- 
structed with such entire reference to the personal con- 
venience of those who used them. The arts were really 
sisters, and he studied one of them best who was most 
familiar with all the other members of the family. He 
was glad tbat there was a movement at the present time to 
combine the arts more closely. Sir W. B. Richmond 
replied to the toast. 


Some pertinent reference was mede by Mr. Emerson, in 
responding to the toast of ** The Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” to the competition for the frontages of the 
new Strand improvement scheme. Не remarked that in 
order to obtain fine designs the London County Council 
offered a small premium to certain architects, attaching to 
their offer the conditions that the drawings, whether 
accepted or not, should remain the absolute property of 
the Council, and that the architects were not to expect 
further emolument, and they even declined to grant that 
the architect whose designs were carried out should have 
the superintendence of his own work. In the course of 
some other remarks Mr. Emerson complained that certain 
casts in the British Museum were not accessible to 
students. 


WE understand that the names of the architects selected 
to take part in the competition for the frontages of the 
new Strand improvement scheme will be reported to the 
London County Council at their meeting on Tuesday 
next, | 


THE result of the competition for the new Dock Offices at 
Liverpool is not yet officially made public, but the Liverpool 
Mercury states that the first premium has been apportioned 
between a Liverpool and a Blackburn firm of architects, 
The statement, however, awaits official confirmation. 
The offices are to cost something like £ 300,000. 


Tue Bury Grammar School competition has been settled 
by the award of the first premium to Mr. William 
Venn Gough, 24, Bridge Street, Bristol; the second 
premium to Mr. H. Teather, Gateway Chambers, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury; and the third premium to Messrs. 


Woodhouse & Willoughby, 100, King Street, Manchester, 
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THERE is likely to be rather a large competition at 
Sunderland shortly, the watch committee of the 
corporation having decided, after considering a scheme 
on general lines, to build a new police court, police station, 
fire brigade station, and sessions court, at an estimated 
cost of £40,000. Permission will be asked of the town 
council to advertise for designs for the proposed building. 


COMPETITIVE designs are invited for a new cemetery at 
Cheadle, Cheshire, for the Cheadle and Gatley Urban 
District Council. No premiums are offered, but a guinea 
deposit is required from those asking for particulars—a 
grave point for consideration, even on so grave a subject ! 


.Ir is an atmosphere of delight in the Burlington Galle 
just now, where is a choice exhibition of pictures by Dutc 
masters of the 17th century. For British architects there 
are two wonderful interiors by De Witt (17 and 20), and a 
splendid view of Dordrecht (31) by Cuyp, but for everyone 
who can appreciate colour the 58 pictures convey a 
delightful charm. What a perfect group are the five 
paintings over the mantelpiece; or those on the opposite 
wall with Metsu's “Intruder” (47) in the centre, his 
beautiful *' Sailor's Letter ” (47) and the ** Letter Writer ” 
(49) on either side, and the masterly portrait by Frank 
Hals (45) together with Rembrandt’s study of a girl’s 
head (48). Coarse and mannered most of these paintings 
may be, but what wonderful charms they possess. 


Tue “Souvenir of the Sunny South” at the Modern 
Gallery will repay examination. Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stevens each wield a clever brush. Mrs. Stevens has 
many drawings which have both vigour and delicacy, as 
Nos. 71, 1, 2, and 8. Mr. Stevens’s drawings are executed 
with much delicacy and breadth, and vividly illustrate the 
luxuriant beauty of the Riviera. Some charming 
miniatures are just now on view in this gallery. 


[mm 


Tne visits paid by the members of the Architectural 
Congress last week formed a most enjoyable feature of 
the week's programme. Possibly if one singled out the 
two most interesting from an architect's point of view, we 
should name the visit tothe new Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Westminster (Mr. Bentley's great work) and that to 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers’ works. The latter constitute 
about the most completely equipped builder's yard one 
could expect to see, and the visitors seemed to be exceed- 
ingly interested in all they saw, especially the steam- 
joinery department. 


Tue Housing of the Working Classes Act (1890) Amend- 
ment Bill passed through its committee stage in the House 
of Commons on Monday evening. None of the amend- 
ments proposed were carried, but a new clause, brought 
forward by Mr. Whitmore, enabling a local authority 
which had purchased land for housing purposes to lease it 
to anyone who would undertake to build and maintain the 
requisite lodging-houses, was introduced into the measure. 


Tue council of the Society of Arts have awarded the 
society's silver medal to the following readers of papers 
during the session 1899-1900 :—To Мг. D. E. Hutchins, 
Conservator of Forests, Cape Town, for his paper on 
“National Forestry " ; Sir W. Martin Conway, “ Some of 
the Undeveloped Resources of Bolivia"; Mr. Edmund 
Wilson, “ The Housing of the Poor”; Professor К. W. 
Wood, “The Diffraction Process of Colour Photography ” ; 
Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I., “Artistic Copyright”; Miss 
Halsey, ‘Some Unfamiliar Masterpieces of the Italian 
School "; Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., “А 
National Repository of Science and Art”; Mr. A. К. 
Colquhoun, “ Russia, Persia, and | Afghanistan ». Sir 
William Lee-Warner, “Our Work in India in the ıgth 
century”; Mr. Christopher Rawson, “ The Cultivation, 
Manufacture, and Use of Indigo— Position of tbe Industry 
in India”; Mr. John Ferguson, “ Old and New Colombo” ; 
sir Charles Dilke, M.P., “Тһе Century in Our Colonies ” ; 
Mr. Cyril Davenport, “ Niello Work”; Mr. Lasenby 
Liberty, “ English Furniture." 


AT а combined meeting of the executive and the 
stewards of the Building Trades' Gift to the Nation, held 
this week, Mr. Edwin О. Sachs, founder of the gift, 
announced that the contributions in kind and money 
towards building the group of homes for disabled soldiers 
presented by the building trades, and to be erected at 
Bisley under H.R.H. the Princess Christian's scheme, had 
reached £22,500, which sum included over £1,100 in six. 
pences and shillings giveh by the artisans and labourers 
in the trades concerned. The commencement of building 
operations on the land given by Lord Pirbright was re. 
ported. The first four homes, with two service blocks and 
the church, are well in hand, and the work will be pushed 
forward with the utmost speed, so that some of the blocks 
may be ready for ten discharged this winter as invalids 
from the Transvaal War. It was also announced that the 
electrical engineers and manufacturers, headed by Professor 
Perry, F. R.S., Professor Kennedy, F.R.S., and Sir W. Н. 
Preece, F.R.S., were arranging under the auspices of this 
gift to present the necessary electric light installation at 
the homes, whilst the furnishing trades were attending to 
their equipment. In order to properly complete the 
building scheme, however, at least another / 5,000 in cash 
will be required, and it is hoped that this will be speedily 
forthcoming. 


COMPENSATION to the amount of £15,700 was claimed from 
the London County Council by Messrs. Castle & Sons, 
Limited, barge builders, occupying premises and wharves 
in Grosvenor Road, Pimlico, on the ground that their 
business would be damaged by the new Vauxhall Bridge. 
The case came before the High Bailiff for Westminster 
and a jury, on Monday, when, after considerable evidence 
had been given on both sides, the jury awarded £5,500 as 
compensation. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By К. BROWN, Jun. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUSINESS. 


Ta season for meetings of the Society of Architects and 
other associations is now over until October. Artists 
and others have left the city for seashore or countryside, 
and a number have sailed for Europe. | 
The new Cunarder, the ‘ Saxonia,” sailed a week ago 
on her first trip eastwards. While in port here she was 
inspected by a great number of people. The interior 
fittings are well designed and not elaborate, while, as 
regards style of accommodation, the second cabin is 
palatial compared with some of the older steamers. Owing 
to her great draught she had to go out with some 3,000 
tons less in her than if she had sailed from New York. 
But the harbour is being deepened, so that large vessels 0 
her build can come up safely. | 
Business with the architects continues quiet, attributed 
by some persons to the summer season and the political 
upheavals preceding a Presidential election in the fall. 
The second annual convention of the Architectural 
League of America was held at the clubrooms of the 
m Architectural Club on the 7th, 8th and gth of 
une. | 


A New HORTICULTURAL HALL AT MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will erect a 
building with its principal front on Massachusetts Avenue, 
extending 210 ft. in length, returning on the side streets а 
distance of 94 ft. The structure will betwo storeys 10 
height above the basement. On the first storey oa the 
Falmouth Street side will be a large exhibition hall, 122 ft. 
by 52 ft. In front of the main exhibition hall, on the 
Massachusetts Avenue side of the building, will be г 
smaller exhibition hall, 56 ft. by 28 ft., while at the side 0 
this will be the main vestibule. From the vestibule an 
lead to the lecture hall, 70 ft. by 48 ft. On the mp 
floor of the building, over the lecture hall, will be the 
library, with its stacks and alcoves, holding 20,000 үе 
There will also be a newspaper and periodical ше 
room for special study, a catalogue room, and a librarian 
room on this floor, 
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The building, which will be of brick and stone, will cost 
over 50,000 dollars. The style of architecture is based on 
English Renaissance, of the period of Hampton Court 
Palace. Being on the opposite corner from the new music 
hall, it will form a marked contrast with that structure. 
Messrs. E. С. Wheelwright & Haven are the architects. 
Mr. Wheelwright was the last incumbent in the office of 
City Architect (now abolished), and during his term of 
office designed and carried out many fine schoolhouses. 

Котсн TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 

In the annual competition for this prize Mr. William L. 
Welton, of Lynn, took the first place. He will spend two 
years in Europe, visiting such places as he may choose, 
sending home, from time to time, sketches and drawings. 
To Mr. Charles W. Killiam, in the office of Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns, the second prize of 75 dollars (given 
by the Society of Architects) was awarded. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


In the Columbia University Quarterly for June, Professor 
William R. Ware gives a very comprehensive and clear 
idea of the college work. His article is entitled “ The 
School of Architecture: its resources and methods." 
Speaking of the advantages derived from the work of 
building going on by able architects in New York, he 
says: “ It is true that at present we are able but scantily 
to profit by this wealth of material lying just at our doors. 
Our time, and our students’ time, is mainly taken up with 
the A B C of the art. We seldom, in point of fact, have 
to do with anything outside оҒ our own walls. But the 
possibilities ate boundless ; and, when the schools in less 
favoured localities have succeeded in doing what we are 
now doing, we may hope to leave this work to them, and 
advance to the оаа of our priceless inheritance.” 

In another place he speaks warmly of the advantages to 
be derived from the architectural library established by the 
‚ munificence of Мг. and Mrs. S. P. Avery, in memory of 
their son. He says: “It enables our students to enlarge 


their professional resources, as if by travel, and thus to 


escape the limitation of thought which so often shows 
itself in schools by an academic monotony and in the prac- 
tice of the profession by poverty of ideas and a premature 
exhaustion of the imagination. We go so far as to inter- 
rupt the studies in design, which are our main concern, 
and for six or eight weeks in the spring substitute for them 
exercises in historical research. By thus turning to the 
works of the masters, we hope to avoid the growth of a 
school style and that habit of copying one’s own work 
which is a vice natural to schools of art.” 


€ een 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, 'A.M.I.C.E. 


Motors ror Heavy TRAFFIC. 

HE Liverpool Self-Propelled Traffic Association are 
making arrangements for another trial of motor 
vehicles for heavy traffic, to be carried out next June. The 
object of the trials is to provide a means of making a pre- 
liminary test of types of heavy motor wagons suitable 
for haulage operations in Lancashire, prior to their being 
taken over by a Lancashire syndicate, which will be 
formed for the purpose of conducting road transport be- 
tween Liverpool and manufacturing towns in Lancashire. 

The vehicles entered will be divided into three classes. 


Тнк SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


The construction of the Baikal section of the Siberian 
railway is almost finished, and August is named as the 
probable date of completion. It has been a tremendous 
undertaking, and the cost turns out far greater than at 
first calculated. The section Irkutsk-Baikal averages 
£6,700 per mile. The bridge over the river Irkut has 
also proved more expensive than calculated, and the total 
expenditure on the Baikal railway will amount to at least 
£9,500,000, which is an excess above the calculated price 
of £ 1,600,000. ` 


REFUSE DESTRUCTORS. 


I have received from Messrs. Chambers & Co., of 58, 
Waring Street, Belfast—who, by the way, represent the 
Coheen Manufacturing Company in Ulster—some particu- 
lars of their patent “ Urban " destructor furnace, which 
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I understand has proved a most conspicuous success in 
dealing with house refuse and infected matter from hos- 
pitals, etc., and is found to be a distinctly economical 
and desirable source of steam supply for electrical installa- 
tions for power and lighting purposes. The principle on 


which this furnace is constructed is, first to trap the fumes 


and oxygenise them by forcing in air, and then burning 
them over the hottest part of the fire, which is found to be 
perfectly successful in practice, as scarcely any smoke and 
absolutely no smell emanates from it. The one erected at 
the Corporation depot at St. Helens appears to be an 
unqualified success. АН interested in destructors should 
write to Messrs. Chambers, more particularly, as I believe, 
such is theconfidence this firm repose in their furnace that 
in special cases, at any rate, they are willing to erect it on 
terms amounting to a guarantee of its success. 


Tue ELECTRIC LIGHTING or POPLAR. 


The Poplar District Board of Works is just on the point 
of completing its municipal electric lighting installation, 
which has been laid down at a cost of £70,000. The 
cables have already been laid, and in the majority of the 
main roads the arc standards have already been placed in 
position. It is anticipated that in the course of a month 
or six weeks the large generating station at Bromley will 
be ready to be opened. In addition to lighting the main 
streets, the Board have under consideration a proposal to 
light all the smaller streets by placing two incandescent 
electric lights in each street lamp. When the installation 
is in operation the whole of the route from the City to 
Epping Forest, with the single exception of the small 
length of road within Mile End, which, as usual, lags 
behind, will be lighted by municipally owned electric light. 


GRIMSBY GOING AHEAD. 


The Great Central Railway contemplate the construction 
of a new railway station at Grimsby Docks, to cost some- 
thing like £25,000. Severa) other important works are 
also in progress. A large electric power station is being 
erected by the Corporation, and the electric cables are 
being laid throughout the town ; the local tramways com-' 
pany have purchased a site for an electric power station 
at Cleethorpes, and are inviting tenders for its construc- 
tion, at the same time proceeding with the work of pre- 
paring their lines for electric traction ; and upon thé Fish 
Docks large and substantial brick buildings іп the way of 
offices and stores have taken the place of the wooden 
erections which were the eyesores of a few years ago. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS AT HULL. 


At a meeting of the Hull City Improvement Committee 
on Monday last, the mayor, Councillor W. Alfred Gelder, 
who presided, submitted further proposals for the improve- 
ment of the streets of Hull, which, with those already 
sanctioned, involve almost the rebuilding of the city. The 
mayor's proposals included the widening of several of 
the principal streets and thoroughfares, and were all 
unanimously approved and adopted by the committee, who 
resolved to recommend them to the City Council for 


adoption. 
— i pM 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OKEHAMPTON WORKHOUSE. 
First PREMIATED DESIGN. 
Н. W. WILLS, A.R.I.B.A., AND JOHN ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS. 


T is satisfactory to meet with a workhouse design in 
which some agreeable architectural treatment is 
accomplished, and that this is e possible we have 
this recent design by Messrs. Wills & Anderson to 
show. It was submitted in the competition lately held and 
was adopted by the guardians, but the execution is deferred 
till itis known whether the Old Age Pensions Bill now 
before Parliament will be passed or not, as this may 
involve some difference in the accommodation called for 
in workhouses. 

The buildings are to be carried out in local stone with 
granite dressings, and the roofs covered with Delabole 
slates. The proposed buildings afford accommodation for 
about roo inmates. 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CHURCHES: 
SEE ARTICLE BY MR. T. F. BUMPUS. 
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SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES.*—III. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
(See Illustrations.) 
PADERBORN. (Continued from page 400.) 

ARLY on the ensuing Monday morning I was taking a 
“long last lingering look” at Soést's galaxy of steeples 
from the train as it bore me, as fast a train having fourth- 
class carriages to it could, across a sunlit expanse of corn- 
land, with, in the distance to the north-east, the long, low 
outline of the Teutoberger Wald. Now and again a 
village church gladdened the eye. Several of these seemed 
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LIMBURG CATHEDRAL. 


(Elevation at angle of North transept and choir showing the Männerchor triforium g Uery.) 


of considerable size, and, although apparently of some- 
what rude architecture, would, 1 opined, prove valuable 
and interesting in case of detention or overmuch leisure. 
The prevailing type of tower appeared to be the saddle- 
back—sometimes cruciform, with a spirelet rising from the 
junction, and the favourite position seemed the west end 
of the nave. Between Soest and Paderborn, the only 
town of any importance that occurs is Lippstadt. It con- 
tains several churches, of which the Protestant Marien- 
kirche, a building of great size, is perhaps the most inter- 
esting. It consists of an unclerestoried Romanesque nave 
and transepts, to which a late Gothic “hall” choir, having 
aisles continued round its pentagonal east end, has been 
added; a massive western steeple, fantastically capped, 
and a slimmer pair, with square spirelets, at the angles 
formed by transepts and choir, but the ungainly character 
of the last prevents this assemblage of steeples from 
assuming that air of grace which is so charming at Geln- 
hausen or Limburg, and the grand Rhenish series of 
basilicas. Shortly after one o'clock the train ran into the 
station at Paderborn, whose historical name, as it was 
called out along the platform, sent the same thrill through 
one as “ Canterbury," or “ Gloucester,” or “ Rheims,” or 
« Chartres” do on arriving at those great architectural 


—— 


* « Leaves from the Notebook of an Ecclesiologist in North Germany." 
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centres. Passing out at the exit, I observed a board bear- 
ing the inscription ** Zum Kongress," and, during the brief 
delay occasioned by the crowd and the transit to the 
omnibus pertaining to the “ Preussischer Hof,” became 
absorbed in the speculation as to what sort of a congress 
it was, whether archaeological or agricultural or scientific 
or literary. The presence of numerous clergy, bags in 
hand, soon set my doubts at rest on the subject. It was, 
“іп fact, the occasion of a Eucharistic Congress, and of 


this I was glad; for, I opined, and rightly, I should view 
the cathedral when its ritual and musical resources were 
displayed to the utmost advantage. 

Arriving at the “ Preussischer Hof” at the hour of Mittags- 

essen, it was not a little embarrassing, on being 
ushered into the Speisesaal, to find myself the 
only layman among a party of ecclesiastics then 
and there engaged, not in a theological discus- 
sion—though, by the way, most of them were 
equipped with bard -looking treatises which 
they scanned in the intervals of deglutition - but 
in that of the mid-day meal. However, they 
were all marvellously polite, and at the epoch 
of the poultry one clerical gentleman, in his 
anxiety to present the stewed fruit which, as 
everybody knows, it is customary to partake of 
at that stage of the proceedings, spilt a соп. 
siderable portion of the delicious comestible on 
the white napery, much to his confusion. А 
one-o'clock German dinner being hardly con- 
ducive to immediate work (by the way, how one 
misses the delightful French café in these places)- 
I sauntered about Paderborn to receive impress 
sions, and to render myself acquainted with it, 
geography, finally encountering the cathedral, 
with whose exterior, having in mind such im, 
posing clerestoried churches as Xanten, Cologne, 
Strasburg, Halberstadt, Freiburg, and Ratisbor- 
I was a little disappointed, it being long and 
low and flat, so that when—having descended 
the steps inside the great southern porch, 
rendered necessary by the rapid slope of the 
ground on which the church stands, from 
south to north—I passed through the 
saint-guarded portal into the nave, I was quite 
unprepared for the majesty and pictugesqueness 
of its internal ensemble. Successive visits tended 
to confirm this impression, indeed | know no 
German church interior of its class, relying for 
effect not upon gorgeous mural or vitreous 
decoration, but upon grandeur of pre portions, 
more imposing than St. Liborius' at Paderborn. 
| Time after time, during my rambles about the 
Й city, did 1 enter it from different points, 
and take my stand in its various parts onl 
to become more and тое imbued wit 
a sense of the nobility and stateliness of its 
design. 

The plan of this cathedral embraces a western tower; 
nave with deep south porch and transepts of which 
the northern one terminates dodecagonally; square- 
ended aisleless choir with co-terminous crypt beneath 
it; a chapterhouse, entered {rom the north transept 
and lying along a portion of that side of the 
choir; and cloisters which project to a consider- 
able distance beyond the line of the east end. In 
the sunny garth of these last, with the bees humming 
among the flowers and shrubs, I sat and rested, and 
presently some bells, high up in the great Romanesque 
western tower, began to announce that the opening service 
of the congress was about to begin. I waited until they 
had dropped, and then, apprised by the odour of in- 
cense, which penetrated even to my retreat, that 
the office had commenced, I passed into the body 
of the cathedral by the door of communication be- 
tween the chapter-house and the transept, to find 
the nave benches well filled, and, although Thomas 
Ingoldsby’s * Stained glass оп the pavement, and all 
that kind of thing " was wanting—the westering sunshine 
streamed in uninterruptedly at the great unstoried Middle 
Pointed windows, to form a scene sufficiently picturesque 
for a Prout or a Wyke Bayliss. The situation of the high 
altar—at the extreme end of a deep aisleless choir—mili 
tating against its use on this occasion, one of temporary 
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character (but in a style which would have caused an 
ardent medizvalist, a disciple of Pugin, to shiver in his 
shoes) had been erected at the foot of the flight of steps 
leading up into the choir, and rendered necessary by the 
crypt below. The office at which I assisted comprised a 
sermon and Benediction, and in the course of it several 
motets in the style of Palestrina were sung, unaccom- 
panied and in excellent style, by a large choir of men and 
boys—the latter picturesquely vested in scarlet cassocks, 
surplices, tippets, and skull caps—in the stalls, whose 
return ends are concealed by a couple of altar pieces in 
the voluptuous style of the Renaissance. The service con- 
cluded with a solemn piece on the organ in the choir, 
during which the officiants in rich copes ascended the steps 
and repaired to the sacristies, and then, after watching a 
very small acolyte extinguish the six very tall candles on 
the altar—a feat not accomplished without considerable 
difficulty, in fact during the process I quite trembled—and 
the congregation having dispersed, I settled down to the 
business of studying the cathedral’s architectural history. 
And this I found to be a task of considerable difficulty, 
for, instead of our beautiful gradations from Romanesque 
to Perpendicular, in which the germ of each development 
is to be discovered in antecedent work, German architec- 
ture presents us with a series of breaks or gaps in the 
chain which it is very difficult to account for; and although 
this makes its study highly interesting, it is at the same 
time not a little perplexing. Indeed, it was only by the 
knowledge I happened to possess of some local examples, 
that I was enabled to unravel the architectural 


puzzle set me by this singular edifice more easily than I 


had anticipated. The Bishopric of Paderborn, one of 
those founded by Charlemagne, along the courses of the 
Weser and the Lippe*, dates from 795, but of the existing 
cathedral no portions are older than the middle of the 
eleventh century, these being the steeple, a bay of the 
naveadjacent, the crypt, and, perhaps, the chapterhouse, the 
work of Bishop Imad circa 1068. In 1143 a fire destroyed 
a considerable portion of this Romanesque edifice, which, 
like so many North German basilicas of its date, presented 
that peculiarly Teutonic feature, the western transept.] 
Ten years later the cathedral was reconsecrated, having 
been rebuilt, with the exception of its westernmost bay, 
steeple, and crypt on a much more grandiose scale, the 
clerestory being rejected and that class of church known 
in Germany as the Halle-kirche introduced — an ar- 
rangement to which I shall have occasion to allude more 
than once in the course of these papers. 

About a hundred years later, #6., in 1263, another 
conflagration which broke out in the roof of the nave, 
damaged the arches and vaulting to such an extent as to 
necessitate their reconstruction. This was undertaken in 
the Pointed style then prevalent in Germany. But refer- 
ence to the accompanying illustration of the interior of 
Paderborn Cathedral will show that this work is very far 
behind that which was proceeding contemporaneously at 
Westminster and York, at Troyes, Rheims, Strasburg, and 
Amiens. Herethesimplicity ofthe mouldings and the carving 
of the caps of the slender shafts attached to the great mult- 
angular piers, indicate that love for primitive pointed forms, 
from which the Teutonic architect seemed loth to emanci- 
pate himself. | 

The fenestration of the twelfth century nave escaped the 
fire of 1263. What this was like one cannot determine 
with precision, but the presence of the round containing 
arch in one of these aisle windows at Paderborn 
points to the probability of their resemblance to those 


“Together with those of Bremen, Osnabrück, Minden, and Münster. 
Early in the following century these were followed by the establish. 
ment of bishops’ seats at Hildesheim, Werden, and Halberstadt. 
Bremen, Paderborn, and Minden were for the Angivaric Saxons ; Mün- 
ster and Osnabrück for the Northern Westphalians; while the 
Southern Westphalians were placed under Cologne. Werden and 
Hildesheim were for the Eastphalians, and Halberstadt for the Thurin- 

ian Saxons. Around all these great churches, flourishing and power- 
ul cities, which in course of time became the centres of small princi- 
palities, soon grew up. 


] This western transept was a favourite feature with the German 
architects ia much later Romanesque days, instances of it occurring in 
St. Quirinus at Neuss, in St. Andreas, St. Cunibert, and the Apostles 
at Cologne ; and at Münster, Mayence, and Bamberg Cathedrals. Some- 
times when used in conjunction with an apse this western narthex- 
like transept produces some fine combinations. 


still existing in the not far distant minster at 
Herford, whose nave, internally, bears so striking a 
likeness to that of the Dom at Paderborn, as to 
assign it to the same architect, though which is a copy 


of the other I am unable to say. The existing 
windows at Paderborn. owe their insertion to the 
end of the thirteenth century, and the late G. 


E. Street frequently held up their tracery as a model 
of its kind. The grandiose south portal and the tran- 
septs doubtless date from this same period. Until 
the middle of the fourteenth century the choir in all 
probability kept its primitive or early Pointed character. 
Always square-ended,* it retained this form when in 


THE MARIENKIRCHE ATZGELNHAUSEN. 
(One of the latest specimens of the German national s'yle 13th century.) 


1343 it underwent alteration, particularly as regards its 
fenestration, under Bishop Baldwin, to whom perhaps we 
owe the beautiful Decorated cloister. During a reign of 
Lutheranism, which extended from about 1530 until the 
re-establishment of Roman Catholicism early in the seven- 
teenth century, Paderborn Cathedral was despoiled of 
many of its medizval instrumenta. The graceful spiral 
canopy, now over the altar in the north transept, which 
formerly surmounted the high altar, escaped the general 
havoc, but was removed to its present position on the 
introduction of a ponderous Italian altarpiece in the 
seventeenth century, and for the support of which four 
pillars had to be reared in the crypt. To the same period 


: (circa 1604) may be assigned the eight side chapels of the 


nave, with their entrance doorways in the most voluptuous 
style of the Renaissance; the quaint ironwork of their 
gates and of the choir screen, the statues of the Apostles 
affixed to the nave piers, the font, the organ and its sup- 
porting western loft. 


(To be continued.) 


“Тһе rectangular termination is not so exclusively insular a feature as 
is generally imagined, appearing as it does in various districts of the 
Continent, as for instance, around Laon, Etampes, and in 
the Touraine. In many of the Westphalian churches the apse is 
the exception rather than the rule; the square end being used through 
all the ages of Pointed. Among examples too numerous to particular- 
ise are Osnabriick (cathedral and St. John’s Church); Bremen (Dom 
and St. Ansgar); Herford (the minster and St. Mary-on-the-Hill) ; 
Paderborn (Busdorf Kirche), etc. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


UBLIC opinion on architecture is practically non- 

existent, that is, its judgments tend to be irrelevant 

and to rest themselves on side issues. This has resulted 

from the subordination of the art to the amateur, more 

particularly the literary amateur, and the question now 
arises how this state of things is to be dealt witb. 

In the first place it seems to me that a fresh philosophy 
of art is necessary, or rather a return to that clear under- 
standing of the limits of the various arts on the lines laid 
down by Lessing one hundred and thirty years ago. We 
have to recover and drive home the trutb that, if the arts 
have some common ground, yet they differ essentially 
“OG xat тротоѕ шайға " in their subject matter and 
technique, and what Lessing did for poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, we have now to apply to architecture. We 
architects have to build up in the public mind the con- 
ception of architecture as an art, with its own methods of 
expression and its own problems. We have to make it 
clear that architecture is not sculpture and painting, but 
architecture; that, given the practical conditions to be 
complied with, the architect has to treat them secundum 
artem —that is, that his concern is with proportions, mass, 
and light and shade. It is easy to sneer at the old jargon, 
such as the relation of solids to voids, and the like, yet 
these remain a general description of the actual difficul- 
ties in design that our art has to attack ; and our skill 
should show itself not in the skilful reproduction of other 
people's buildings, or somebody else's motives, but in this 
exact adjustment of proportions, in the subtle manage- 
ment of light and shade, of shadows and reilected lights. 
It is due to the causes which I have endeavoured to indi- 
cate above that this conception has been thrust on one 
side, even by architects themselves. There is, and has 
been for the last few years, a very favourite watch word 
among some of us, “ Art is one,” and under cover of this 
motto the crafts have manceuvred a skilful and insidious 
attack on architecture. The architect has been relegated 
to the position of the useful drudge who blows the organ 
while the craftsmen play on it. His function has been 
supposed to be that of providing an occasion for the arts 
of the sculptor, the painter, the metal - worker, the 
enameller, and all the others of the noble army of crafts- 
men. If the architect’s architecture gets in the way it 
must get out of it, even to the destruction of the finest 
architecture in the kingdom ; and in this way the architect 
is considered to establish his claim to be a member, though, 
indeed, but a poor relation, of the family of artists. As to 
this shibboleth, of course all art is one, also itis not. It 
is one in the sense that, to the exercise of any art, some 
measure of imagination and practical invention is neces- 
sary, and again in the sense that any work of art is an 
expression of the human intelligence. In this sense the 
saying is true, but it is also a harmless platitude. If we 
try to get at the facts we find that all art is not one, that, 
on the contrary, each art has its separate province, divi- 
ded from its neighbour by neutral ground which either may 
occasionally invade, or which they may fairly occupy in 
corhmon; yet their separate limits ought to be strictly 
maintained in thought, and both in this and in many other 
instances the crying need is for clear ideas. It is to this 
groundwork of thought that I think we ought to direct our 
attention if we hope to educate the public. It is very 
desirable that the layman should know the history of the 
architecture of his own and other countries. His ideas 
will gather shape and colour from actual instances, and it 
is almost necessary that he should have some acquaintance 
with acknowledged masterpieces, in order to acquire some 
practical standard of judgment. Yet it is the use of this 
standard that constitutes the real difficulty. It is of very 
little use having a standard, and even a great mass of 
knowledge, if you have no idea how to apply її; in other 
words, it is of very little use to supply the public with facts 
and pattern books until the public mind is prepared to 
receive them, and it is here that the real difficulty of educa- 
tion begins. 


There seem to me, generally speaking, to be three 


LÀ 


*From a paper read at the Architectural Congress on the 21st inst. 
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channels through which public opinion can be reached: 
(т) by direct school teaching ; (2) by treatises; (3) by the 
work of architects themselves. In regard to school teach- 
ing a good deal more might, I think, be done in this direc- 
tion than anyone seems to contemplate at present. In 
most of our important public schools there is an art 
museum of sorts, a drawing class, run on rather old- 
fashioned lines, and usually some intelligent master witha 
cultivated interest in tbe antique and a sentimental 
attachment to early Italian art. Now, I am not in the 
least depreciating the work so done. It is good, as far as 
it goes, and is a very great advance on the neglect of any 
such teaching habitual thirty years ago. What is wanted 
is a more complete organisation of this teaching and a more 
comprehensive scope. Boys, those at any rate with 
reasonable powers of observation, are quick to pick up 
impressions, and there can be no doubt that they acquire 
some valuable elements of culture from the casual informa- 
tion that they are able to gather in this manner; yet | 
think I am correct in saying that the boys’ attention is 
called to art, not from an artistic, but from a literary 
standpoint. Our public schoolmasters are, as a rule, very 
excellent educationalists ; there are probably none better 
in matters of scholarship and literature, but they regard 
the arts from the point of view of the average British 
public, rather as an elegant and perhaps superfluous 
accomplishment than аз a serious expression of thought. 
Architecture іп especial—I may say it in this company— 
from every point of view the most important of the arts, is 
hardly ever dealt with in our public schools. A boy gets 
some slight acquaintance with Greek and Italian sculpture 
from the casts in his museum, and learns the names at 
least of the great painters; he may also hear something 
about churches and buildings from the school antiquarian 
society, but of architecture never a word. I recollect the 
amazement of my uncle when I went into his office at 
three-and-twenty, and did not know the meaning of a 
mitred joint; yet such ignorance was not only the natural 
but the inevitable result of the school and university 
education of the time. What I think might be possible 
would Ъе—(т) to provide a well-selected set of architec- 
tural drawings of well known buildings, and the simplest 
possible technical diagrams, such as should be easily 
intelligible to the schoolboy mind; (2) to give an occa- 
sional reading in architecture, dealing with its simplest 
points, and illustrated by models and clear drawings. The 
object of any such lecture should, of course, be merely 
introductory—that is to say, it should not attempt any 
elaborate disquisition on styles, or even on history, and 
should carefully avoid any attempt at technical instruc- 
tion. What is wanted is such a handling of the subject as 
will call the boy’s attention to architecture, and give him 
an interest which he can develop later if he has any 
aptitude that way. By this means the ground would be 
broken up for the more detailed courses of instruction, 
such as are provided by the Architectural Association, 
Victoria and London Universities, King’s College, and 
the like, and even if the study were carried no further it 
would leave an intelligent interest in the art, and have 
an educational value of its own. Some sort of architec- 
tural text-book for beginners is, in fact, badly wanted; 
but the necessity of extreme clearness and simplicity of 
treatment, in addition to a comprehensive grasp of the 
subject, makes the preparation of such a text-book a 
matter of very great difficulty ; yet it ought to be possible 
to prepare such a work, and I commend the problem 
to our professors of architecture. Something has already 
been attempted in this way in the University Extension 
Lectures. I have no experience to offer on this subject, 
but it appears to me that the lecturer labours under two 
serious disadvantages. In the first place he has to address 
a mixed audience, mostly of an age at which learning 15 
not so easy as it used to be; and secondly, he has to 
make his lecture popular and attractive, otherwise his 
class falls to pieces. Moreover, as far as I understand, 
every lecturer is free to follow his own devices, with the 
result that what one man builds-up another man pulls 
down. At every point, in fact, іп our attempts at educa- 
tion in architecture we are brought up short by ш 
want of a common standard, this loss of all establishe 
tradition. | 

The same difficulty meets us in the attempt to influence 
opinion by books and treatises. It was easy enough to 
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lay down the law about architecture, when the five orders | acceptance in the next. It should be our work, therefore, 


and their strict observance constituted the law and the 
prophets. In Wren’s time there was no necessity to 
educate the public. Evelyn did all that was wanted when 
he translated Freart's Parallels. But nowadays we have 
no law; and if we architects are not agreed among our- 
selves as to the principles on which we should appreciate 
each other’s work it is inevitable that the public should 
be hopelessly at sea. Yet I believe that our differences of 
opinion are more superficial than serious, more the result 
of misunderstanding than any insuperable cleavage. 
Whatever our individual divergences of manner, a really 
fine piece of architecture is usually dccepted as such by 
most of us, and the problem before us is to disentangle the 
common ground of judgment on which we undoubtedly 
act, and to define it in such a form as will be intelligible 
to the public and a guide to them in their own apprecia- 
tions, a task again of the very greatest difficulty, and, 
perhaps, not the work of one generation, or of one man; 
yet I do not think that such a result will be indefinitely 
postponed. The consensus of competent judgment gains 
ground every year, and in time a method of criticism may 
be deduced from it, something far wider and more pene- 
trating than the time-honoured system of the orders. 

Meanwhile, and at a lower level, something might be 
done. It hasbeen suggested that a series of plain pattern- 
books for builders, giving working drawings of quite simple 
designs for doorways, windows, and the like, would save us 
from the utter vulgarity of the great majority of modern build- 
ings in this country. It is well known that on the greater 
number of such buildings no architect has been employed, 
but the public is not aware of this, and its vision (such as 
it is) is being constantly perverted by the worst possible 
models in front o, it. This, at least, we might escape, and 
the builders of the last century did escape it, because tbey 
worked to an excellent set of accepted patterns. It would 
be a most useful and, I think, practicable task if a com- 
mittee of architects of recognised competence could be 
formed to superintend the issue of some such series of 
pattern books. In the matter of building construction 
this has already been very well done, in the South Ken- 
sington volumes, and it would not, I think, be difficult to 
supplement this on the side of design. 

Lastly we come to what is, after all, the most important 
means of educating the public in architecture—our own 
work. Not only does an architect have a unique oppor- 
tunity of educating the individual in his relations with his 
client, but each fresh work should be the most convincing 
embodiment of his own ideas of architecture, of which the 
effect, like that ofa stone cast into the water, must spread 
in ever-widening circles far outside the centre of its first 
attack. We must set our own house in order before we 
can sweep and garnish that of the public; and thus the 
education of the public passes into the more intimate 
question of the education of ourselves ; and at this point I 
may fairly leave it. 

Perhaps at this moment the two worst faults of our 
architecture are, first, the total absence of any sense of 
style—that kindof design which snatches up any sort of 
detail and tacks it on toany kind of building, and of which 
there is abundant illustration in most of our new streets, 
This method we are all agreed on condemning, but there 
is another and rarer fault, апа (һе more dangerous because 
it is the vice of a virtue, and this is a certain preciosity, 
what Pliny calls Quedam artis libido, which runs out into 
frantic experiments after something new and altogether 
original. This latter habit of mind turns its back on 
traditions, or thinks it does, and resolutely eschews beauty, 
in its wild attempt at strength. Both of these faults can 
only be attacked by a more thorough and intelligent 
education of the student, and by a clearer appreciation in 
our own minds of the province and ideal of architecture. 

At the outset of my paper I mentioned the extreme 
difficulty of this subject, and I have endeavoured to show 
that the state of public taste at present is due to deeply- 
seated causes, causes so difficult to reach that one might 
almost be tempted to despair of the future of architecture. 
Our best ground of hope isin the excellent work being 
done by individual architects, and in the agreement, rather 
than disagreement, of critical judgment which exists among 
ourselves. Such an agreement must, in the long run, 
influence public opinion. What we experts say in this 
eneration will be matter of common knowledge and 


to clear the air of misconceptions, and to endeavour to 
build up again an zsthetic judgment, which shall be in- 
dependent of styles and fashions, because it rests on the 
essential facts and conditions which lie at the root of all 
good work in architecture, We cannot ourselves expect 
much immediate result, yet perhaps our children’s children 
may enter into possession of the promised land. | 


THE COLLABORATION OF THE ARCHI. 
TECT, THE PAINTER, AND 
THE SCULPTOR.* 


Bv SIR W. B. RICHMOND, К.С.В., В.А. 


HE collaboration of the architect, sculptor, and painter 
T ought not to be difficult. To be successful the architect 
should not interfere with the sculptor or painter, qua their 
designs ; this he will not need to do if his styleis his own, 
for if they are true artists, all of them, they will give and 
take according to the requirements of their arts as well as 
for each other's art. They will each respect the other's 
province, that of the architect as the designer, or builder 
(as Wren is named upon his tomb), of the structure, of 
the sculptor as the designer and carver of effigies, 
ornament and its attendant parts, of the painter, the 
designer, and the executant of the pictures, their borders, 
&c., and their colour scheme. But both sculptor and 
painter must give way to the architect upon matters of 
scale, of proportion of part to part, so that their work 
shall be harmonious in scale with his; of quantity, of 
projection, whether in the round or relief; of the fairness 
or depth as to tone of the painter's scheme, So will they 
labour in harmony. 

While architects insist upon “styles” they will get no 
first-rate sculptors or painters to aid them or to work with 
them. For the adornment of “ styles” they have to con- 
tinue to go to “firms” where they can be provided with 
as many shams as they require, all quite lifeless and hope- 
lessly out of touch with the movement of this, or for the 
matter of that with any period, because they do not reflect 
it. Aslong as “styles” are abjectly adhered to art must 
remain dead! No artists, as far as we know, imitated the 
work of their predecessors ; they wrought in the vernacular 
of their environment. In recent times Viollet-le-Duc, 
admirable antiquarian and voluminous writer, has given 
an example of the inevitable failure which must attend 
upon “styles’’ of decoration in many of the churches of 
France. Witness his cartoons in the Louvre and his wall 
paintings in Notre Dame, about which nothing can be 
said but that they are wholly uninteresting. 

Santa Maria Novella, in Florence, is a nest of 
anachronism according to the modern standard. The wall 
paintings there by Cimabue, Gaddi, Giotto, and 
Ghirlandajo, and by later painters also, are side by side. 
Ghirlandajo did not paint in the style of Giotto; he painted 
as his period dictated. The west circular window contains 
glass of the early fourteenth century; the west window is 
late fifteenth in the style of the period. Side by side are 
monuments which date from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries in the style of the period. So the Church 
as it were breathes history from its walls; its monuments 
and paintings are sincere demonstrations of their authors’ 
originality and spontaneity. This is one instance out of 
hundreds which might be brought forward that proves the 
universal law that no art is really valuable which does not 
emanate from the spirit of the period which gave birth to 
its author. It is because of its sincerity of purpose that 
art interests us. Fancy Ghirlandajo decorating the 
portion of the church assigned to him after the manner of 
Giotto, or Giotto in that of Cimabue, because Cimabue 
painted on the walls of the church at the time of its erec- 
tion ; they would not, could not, have been such slaves to 
pedantry. 

As soon as architects design original buildings—which, 
by the way, here and there they do: irrespective of severe 
canons of proportion and orders, but structurally conse- 
quent and individual—they will find plenty of sculptors 
and painters to work with them; but as long as they 
design in styles no original men will be slaves to them ; 
they must continue to get the adornments for their struc- 


*Read at the Architectural Congress on Wednesday, the 20th inst. 
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tures from “the trade." Is not ita mistake to specialise 
early? The young painters—indeed, the old ones also— 
know nothing or little about architecture; nor is the 
young sculptor made aware of the position that his work 
ought to hold in relation to spaces. Neither does the 
architect get a chance of working in conjunction with 
sculptors and painters, who should be his colleagues in 
his earliest days of training; they are brought up separately 
and they remain separate: consequently neither their 
interests nor sympathies are current. 

Finally, of course, the architect is the responsible 
person; therefore he should be a thoroughly equipped 
artist. Would it not be possible to avoid too early 
specialising? How few architects there are that know 
anything about colour! How few painters are even in- 
directly interested in architecture, and how few sculptors 
learn to be attendants upon architecture! And what a 
loss it is to each that he is so ignorant of his sister arts! 
The great men of past times were rarely specialists. Every 
one knows that Giotto was painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect. So was Raphael, so was Bruneleschi, so were M. 
Angelo and Leonardo. Pheidias was the son of a painter, 
and was educated in that craft; Ictinus was a sculptor as 
well as an architect. I suspect they worked harmoniously ; 
and no doubt whoever designed the colour scheme of the 
Parthenon did so in conjunction with his colleagues. 

The well equipped designer is able to cover a large 
field of action. If he can design in one material why 
not in another? None of the techniques are so enor- 
mously difficult, either of building, carving, or painting, 
that they cannot be acquired by patience, given the Artistic 
temperament. It is the artistic use of techniques acquired 
by experience which succeeds, or the reverse, in exact 
relation to the quantity of intelligence and judgment that 
have been put into it. 

Our age is one of ** harking back "—arcb:cological more 
than creative. Certainly this applies to architecture. 
But in the arts of painting and sculpture such a term 
applies with far less accuracy. Che best work being now 
done in them reflects the spirit of our time. Do the 
majority of our buildings do that? Does tne Tower 
Bridge reflect our time, for example? When architects 
do so the sculptors and painters will almost automatically 
come into touch with them, and the crafts also with them. 
To reiterate: no original designer, painter, or sculptor 
would execute in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or 
sixteenth century style to satisfy the pedantry of an 
architect, though if he had made an excursus into any of 
those styles he might be able to do so; but if he did his 
work qua art and style would be quite valueless. The 
sculptor makes statues, the painter makes pictures; they 
do not design them only, Should not the architect make 
buildings? And, just as the painter and sculptor learn 
anatomy, should not the young architect be apprenticed to 
a builder, that he may learn the anatomy of his art and 
become in the highest sense a builder ? 

I confess to thinking that art education cannot be com- 
menced too early or be too broad andinclusive. Specialism 
would follow according to the bent of the student's 
capacity. Should not a young architect practise decorative 
painting and sculpture up to a certain point? It could do 
him nothing but good. And the same principle should, I 
think, apply to the education of sculptors and painters; 
early instruction concerning plan and structure could do 
them nothing but good. Advanced students should, I 
think, be encouraged to collaborate. Given a model 
designed in conclave, made by the architect, to be 
sculptured by the sculptor and decorated by the painter, 
bow interesting. such efforts would become! What a 
stimulus they would give to the three arts! Each student 
having thus become conversant with the arts of his 
colleagues would be in a position to criticise as well as to 
appreciate them. The three arts would thus grow up as 
it were together; they would not be strangers to one 
another. The great mother of the arts, architecture, would 
take to ber childen again, who have separated from her, 
as she has from them, to their and to her privation. 

The purist may imagine that Greek temples, early 
and late Gothic churches, or even early Renaissance, 
were bald and colourless, but they were not ; we know on 
the contrary, that they were highly coloured and 
decorated, probably with what we, with love of faint 
anemic tints, would call crude colours. And modern 
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buildings may be decorated with strong colours; why 
not? Crude colour soon tones down if the shades 
are harmonious. Purity does not reside only in form; 
form is not its only exponent. Colour can be rich, 
splendid, strong, and yet be chaste. Chastity is not weak 
and anemic, it is the sign of vigour and strength. Sculp- 
ture may be coloured even vehemently ; painted woodwork, 
n.arbles, gold and other metals can be introduced lavishly 
without one jot of purity being injured. But sucha revival 
cannot come all of a sudden; we have to become used to 
experiments: these may be uncommon, unconventional 
and as such they must take time to become established in 
and recognised by the public mind. 

We have the material, minds and matter, for the most 
rich and splendid work, but upon account of the divorce 
of the three great arts and of the crafts from them more or 
less that material is only serviceable within a narrow range 
and under unduly restricted conditions. Once get young 
students, architects, sculptors, and painters into touch with 
one another’s art, and a really vital school will spring up 
with astonishing quickness. Architects will then take 
their proper position as artists and sculptors and painters 
with them in conjunction. Pedantry and its near relative 
dulness will cease to exist ; painting will no longer be con- 
sidered as “ The Art," and the other two as minors. To 
the attainment of this end we should, I think, struggle, an 
end which means union, wherein there is strength, sbare 
in the struggle and help, not hinder, each other's efforts. 
Itis not precedence that any of us desire, but concord, 
mutual progress, and unity. We are individually striving 
to render England more beautiful; let us try to do so col- 
lectively ; let us strike out for freedom, not license, but 
freedom based upon the only sound foundation, sincerity, 


combined with knowledge of the various branches of what 
after allis but one art. 


TRADE NOTES. 

SPECIALLY noticeable feature in the construction of 
most of the western stations upon the new Central 
London Electric Railway, opened by the Prince of Waleson 
Wednesday, from Shepherd’s Bush to Davis Street, is 
the use of patent Opalite tilings, supplied by Mr. W. 
Griffiths, of 39, Hamilton House, E.C. This lines not 
only the stations themselves, but the staircases, tunnels, 
passages, &c., making the walls very bright and cheerful 
in appearance. The tiles have an excellent surface, and 
the patent consists in the granulation of the back of the 


tile, thus affording a splendid key for fixing the cement. 
The tiles can be had in all colours. 


IN consequence of the expiration of lease, the showroom 
of Maughan's Patent Geyser Company, Limited., at 51, 
Queen Victoria Street, will be closed on June goth, and a 
convenient showroom will be opened at the Geyser Factory, 
Holywell Row, Worship Street, E.C. (five minutes from 
Moorgate Street and Liverpool Street Stations), where all 
patterns of geysers and baths can be seen to advantage. 

We learn that the well-known firm of С. B. Kent & 
Sons, Brush Manufacturers, having head offices at 
Farringdon Road and factories at Victoria Park, have 
decided to form their business into a limited company, and 
the prospectus, we understand, will be issued the latter 
end of next week, We believe the issue will be for 5 рег 
cent. preference shares, and as these will carry hal 
interests in the profits after то per cent. has been paid on 
the ordinary shares, they should form one of the most at- 
tractive investments offered to the public this year. We 
have an assurance that the trade will have a preferential 
allotment. We have no doubt that a large number of the 
members of the trade will take full advantage of this 
opportunity. The prospectus is being issued through the 
offices of the well-known firm of stockbrokers, Messrs. G. 
Н. & А. H. Jay, 17, Old Broad Street, London, Е.С. 

Messrs. CousLAND AND Macxay, ventilating engineers, 
150, Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried out the ventila- 
tion of Messrs. Orme's new premises, StrangeWay* 


Manchester, by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 
Louvre ventiiators. 
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